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Only  the  Far  East  could  inspire  a  collection  s  uch  as 

Folio  16— a  collection  as  captivating  as  the  Orient 

itself.  With  a  calm  opulence,  Folio  16  re-creates  classics 

of  the  Ming  and  early  Ch  'ing  dynasties,  duplicating  authentic 

Chinese  joinery  and  infinitely  touchable  finishes. 

lb  explore  these  designs  for  living  and  dining  room  further, 

we  invite  you  to  send  $3.00  for  the  Folio  16  catalog. 

Henredon,  Dept.  G54,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  w^ho  value  excellence 

Henfldon. 
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interpretation  of  the 
ship's  lantern  by  award- 
winning  Danish 
designer  Erik 
Magnussen.  $195. 
Send  $1  for  more  of  the 
Stelton  statement,  and 
where  to  find  it. 
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12  mg,  "tar",  1.0  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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CLARIFIANCE 

Oil-Free  Hydrating  Fluide 

A  refreshing  touch  of  moisture 
for  your  skin.       r 

Clear  and  light,  Clarifiance  pampers  your  skin  with 
moisture . . .  hydrates  it  without  oil.  Creating  the  fresh 
feeling  of  cool  water  on  your  face,  sheer  Clarifiance 
disappears  into  your  skin.  You  feel  its  effect  rather 
than  its  presence. 

Clarifiance.  A  welcome  asset  to  skin  that  calls  for 
moisture,  not  oil. 
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PAINTING:  "An  armed 
merchantman  on  the 
River  Mersey,  off 
Liverpool,"  signed 
Joseph  Jenkinson, 
H.40','W.  52'.' 


DESK:  Important  walnut 
partners  desk  with 
unusual  caryatid  cor- 
ners, signed  Edwards  & 
Roberts,  circa  1860, 
H.32'2','W.  78':D.  47'.' 


3HAIRS:  Pair  of 
Nineteenth  Century 
Tiahogany  sidechairs 
after  a  design  by  Giles 
jrendey. 


We  offer  major 
collections  of 
English  furniture, 
paintings,  and 
accessories  on 
eight  gallery  floors. 

Kentshire 

America's  legendary 
resource  for 
professional  buyers 
of  English  Antiques. 
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W. 


0  re  noi  rcall\'  .i  melting  pot, 
1  louse  cS:  Cliirclcn  I'.ditor  Dcnisc  Otis 
explained  to  a  new  Iuir»,)pean  col- 
league recently,  we're  more  like  a  good 
stew,  which  includes  many  diverse  in- 
gredients but  permits  each  to  retain  its 
integrity  while  adding  to  the  flavor  ot 
the  whole. 

1  thought  that  was  a  delicious  de- 
scription o{  our  country,  as  well  as  ot 
this  magazine,  which  takes  particular 
delight  in  the  pluralism  that  character- 
izes our  time  and  place  in  history.  And 
this  month  we've  prepared  for  you  an 
issue  ot  I  louse  &  Garden  that  we're  es- 
pecially proud  ot,  with  wonderful  pri- 
vate rooms  from  places  as  diverse  as 
Palm  Beach  and  Boston,  the  coasts  of 
California  and  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains  ot  Colorado, 
the  Arizona  desert,  even  the  potato 
fields  of  Long  Island's  South  Fork. 
Each  example  has  a  wonderful  integri- 
ty; together  they  provide  a  zesty  taste  of 
contemporary  life  and  culture  in  the 
United  States  todav. 


W, 


e  are  delighted  t  h  a  t  J  a  y  n  e 
W'rightsman  permitted  us  to  visit  and 
photograph  the  tabled  Wrightsman 
house  in  Palm  Beach  before  the  sale  of 
its  contents  at  Sotheby's  May  5.  The 
rooms  in  the  house  that  has  been  fa- 
mous since  it  was  first  built  in  the  twen- 
ties by  Palm  Beach  architect  Maurice 
Fatio  have  been  done  over  the  years  by 
decorators  at  the  height  of  their 
fame — first  Syrie  Maugham,  then  Ste- 
phane  Boudin  ot  the  house  of  Jansen, 
later  another  Parisian,  Henri  Samuel 
(who  also  did  the  Wrightsman  Rooms 
at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York),  and  most  recently  Vincent 
Fourcade  of  Denning  and  Fourcade. 
Feliciano's  photographs  and  Rosa- 
mond Bernier's  text  reveal  not  only 
how  the  house  has  evolved  over  the  al- 
most four  decades  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Wrightsman  have  been  in  resi- 
dence, but  also  how  decoration  itself 
has  developed  over  that  same  period. 


O, 


'n  the  opposite  coast,  Michael  Tay- 
lor's design  ot  the  Beverly  Hills  home 
ot  Marc  and  lane  Xaihanson  demon- 


strates another  point  of  view  in  a  house 
that  was  built,  like  the  Wrightsmans', 
in  the  twenties.  In  this  house  elements 
ot  nature — river  rocks,  aged  drift- 
wood, and  rusted  metal — become  the 
materials  of  decoration  in  the  sophisti- 
cated hands  of  Michael  Taylor. 

Xn  Boston,  a  Beacon  Hill  row  house 
filled  with  American  Empire  and  other 
early-nineteenth-century  furnishings  is 
arranged  in  a  way  that  is  as  contempo- 
rary as  Michael  Taylor's  handling  of 
natural  elements  in  Beverly  Hills.  In 
her  text,  Nancy  Richardson  describes 
how  by  avoiding  the  more  flamboyant 
furniture  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Jt^hn  DeRemigis  house  takes  on  an  air 
of  being  clean-lined  and  contemporary 
while  maintaining  the  formality  of 
nineteenth-century  decoration. 

J  ust  how  important  collections  can  be 
IS  seen  in  the  handsome  brick  house 
Houston  architect  W.  Irving  Phillips 
Jr.  designed  for  an  art  collector/dealer 
in  that  city.  The  strong  collecting  in- 
stincts of  this  American  woman  began 
with  the  copper  kitchen  molds  that  still 
cover  her  kitchen  walls;  but  she  has 
moved  far  beyond  that  traditional  dec- 
orative collection  to  one  that  today 
ranges  from  pre-Columbian  and  Afri- 
can sculptures  to  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
furniture  and  Amish  quilts  to  modern 
art  by  Dine,  Dubuffet,  and  Willem  de 
Kooning.  The  range  of  this  collector's 
taste  in  art  provides  a  personal  exam- 
ple of  the  eclecticism  that  seems  at 
times  uniquely  American. 

i^till  another  collection  is  important 
to  our  story  on  a  traditional  South  Car- 
olina house,  built  because  its  owner 
missed  the  many  things — including  an 
amazing  collection  of  miniature 
rooms — that  she  had  w^hen  she  moved 
south  from  New  Jersey.  The  simple 
Colonial-style  background  of  her  new 
house  permits  her  to  arrange  and  enjoy 
the  antiques,  paintings,  and  other  ob- 
jects she  has  collected  over  the  years. 


can  architecture  that  made  architect 
Robert  Venturi  the  first  choice  of  Don- 
ald and  Elizabeth  Petrie  when  it  came 
time  for  them  to  build  their  weekend 
house  in  the  Hamptons.  "We  liked  the 
idea  of  sponsoring  a  work  of  contem- 
porary architectural  art — one  that 
would  reflect  and  defer  to  the  original 
turn-of-the-century  shingle  and  clap- 
board houses  of  our  near  neighbors," 
Mrs.  Petrie  says,  and  Venturi's  New 
England  houses  convinced  them  that 
he  was  a  master  at  honoring  the  ver- 
nacular in  contemporary  design. 


N< 


ot  existing  houses  but  nature  itself 
triggered  another  example  of  architec- 
tural art  in  this  issue:  the  extraordinary 
series  of  architectural  sculptures  by 
New  York  artist  and  architect  R.  A.  Pat 
Patterson  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Najeeb  Ha- 
laby  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Robert  M.  Adams's  de- 
scription of  the  magical  modern  folly 
on  the  Halabys'  sixty  acres  in  southern 
Colorado  and  what  it  means  to  the  art- 
ist-architect and  his  clients  provides 
one  of  the  best  reads  in  this  issue. 


A, 


.nother  architectural  response  to 
nature  is  seen  in  the  second  of  Martin 
Filler's  two-part  series  on  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  this  one  covering  his  years  at 
Taliesin  West.  For  Wright  and  archi- 
tecture itself,  according  to  editor  Fill- 
er, the  desert  retreat  there  ranks  among 
this  American  architect's  most  brilliant 
achievements. 


Ai 


Llthough  this  is  a  strongly  American 
issue,  we  did  cross  the  ocean  for  three 
major  stories:  one  on  the  deeply  per- 
sonal art  collection  of  the  Queen 
Mother  at  Clarence  House;  another  on 
a  modern  apartment  in  a  High  Victori- 
an building  in  London  designed  by  ar- 
chitect Max  Gordon  for  himself  and 
his  American  art;  plus  an  amazing  Eng- 
lish garden  in  France.  All  of  which  pro- 
vide a  reminder  that  it  isn't  only  Ameri- 
cans who  know  how  to  cook  up  a  good 
stew.  /  /O 


I 


t  was  Venturi,  Rauch  and  Scott 
Brown's  appreciation  of  early  Ameri- 
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Editor-in-Chief 
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6  mg  "i3r,"  0.6  mq  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  by  FTC  method. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  C-naretiH  SiTioKJig  is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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COMMENTARY 


NARROW  PASSIONS 

The  return  of  the  single  bed 
By  Alexander  Cockburn 


The  pendulum,  as  we  shall  see,  is  start- 
ing to  swing  back,  and  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  Things  were  getting  out  of 
hand.  I  stayed  in  a  house  the  other  day 
where  the  bed  in  the  guest  room  was  so 
big  that  it  was  hard  to  decide  exactly 
where  on  it  to  bivouac  for  the  night.  At 
dead  center  I  couldn't  reach  the  light 
on  either  side.  To  port  or  starboard  I 
felt  anxious  and  a  fool.  It  was  like  sit- 
ting down  alone  tor  a  meal  at  a  table  for 
twelve. 

It's  hard  to  pinpoint  exactly  when 
the  rot  set  in,  but  by  the  mid  seventies 
people  had  the  notion  so  wedged  in 
their  heads  that  a  large  bed  was  the 
proper  advertisement  for  a  joyous 
union  that  ven,'  often  it  was  impossible 
to  get  the  bedroom  door  more  than 
halfway  open,  given  the  immensity  of 
the  equipment  within.  "Le:;\-?  vour 
cociis.  in  iht  bedroom,"  the  .*".  .-^tess 
WMuid  :n-.  .:nri  there  one  would  be  eyf- 
ir:2  3  sirucr.jre  the  size  of  an  aircraft 


Above:  Claudette  Colbert  is  proteaed  from 

Clark  Gable  by  "The  Walls  of  Jericho" 
in  the  1934  film  //  Happened  One  Night. 

carrier — deserts  ot  vast  counterpane, 
billowing  oceans  of  quilt. 

Of  course  the  amplitude  is  meant  to 
suggest  Olympian  abandon  and  fecun- 
dity, but  mostly  the  opposite  effect  is 
achieved;  and  one  sees  in  the  mind's 
eye  partners  lodged  coldly  on  their  op- 
posing sides,  far  enough  apart  to  com- 
municate  only  by  the  separate 
telephones  on  their  respective  bedside 
tables.  The  bed — king-size,  czar-size, 
emperor-size — has  become  twin  beds 
in  disguise;  the  fifties  by  other,  less  di- 
rect means. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened. I  know  of  one  eighteenth-cen- 
tury bed  constructed  with  a  crown  or 
camber,  like  a  well-engineered  road. 
By  dint  of  the  intervening  hillock  the 
couple  was  spared  the  unpleasantness 


of  having  to  see  each  other  at  aU,  while 
preserving  appearances  of  conjugal 
unity  for  the  benefit  of  children  and 
servants.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Og 
the  king  of  Bashan,  who  lived  before 
the  flood  and  whose  iron  bedstead  was 
nine  cubits  by  four,  bed  size  has  had  as 
much  to  do  with  public  relations  as 
with  the  untrammeled  life  of  the  sense. 
Defeated  in  battle,  Darius  told  Alex- 
ander the  Great  sourly  that  he  could 
steal  his  bed  if  he  wished,  but  he  had 
better  take  as  well  the  eight  slaves 
needed  to  make  it. 

Sheer  bed  size,  at  least  in  the  twenti- 
eth century,  has  been  rather  an  Ameri- 
can thing.  Up  until  quite  recently 
British  hotels  were  still  reveling  in  their  | 
ancient  skills  at  furnishing  guests  with 
narrow  beds  of  diminished  length, 
mounted  on  noisy  yet  active  casters, 
propped  to  shoot  forward  from  the  I 
wall  and  leave  headboard  and  pillow 
behind.  (Continued  on  page  22)\ 
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They  Cut  Diamonds  By  Hand.  Dorit  They. 


Rare  diamonds  bom  deep  in  die  heart  of  the  earth.  ^S3rWaterford  crystal 
bom  of  fire  in  Ireland.  ^Jr  The  two  trusted  to  the  sure  hand  of  a  master 
cutter,  one  no  more  than  the  other. Vj^Waterford  is  indeed  cut  by  hand 
with  heart.  Not  only  the  deep  diamonds,  but  the  notched  edges,  the  wedge 
cuts,  the  faceting,  the  ovals,  the  sum  &  total  of  Georgian  motifs 
so  characteristic  of  old  Waterford.gJpl^What  is  immediately  apparent  is 
the  affinity  between  old  and  new  Waterford.^^ Centuries  have  not 
altered  the  inherent  grace  of  cutting  and  design.  The  continuing  thread 
of  tradition  is  clearly  cherished,  nurtured  and  protected  by  Waterford  at 
all  costs.^jjlplsn't  it  time  you  started  collecting  diamonds  by  Waterford? 

^■^— ^— — ^''^— — 1  Witerford* 

Authentic  Wmerford  IS  now  sisned.  Free  booklet.  Waterford  Crystal,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  NY  10010.  ▼    F  %/»'»,JW  »     f  V^  f   %/^ 
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Adding 
.Your 


When  you,  too, 
are  ready  for 
a  timepiece  of  indisputable 
elegance  your  choice  will  be 
obvious.  Baume  &  Mercier 

This  14K  Gold  bracelet  watch  is 

a  superb  example  of  Baume  &. 

Mercier's  exacting  standards  of 

jewelry  craftsmanship  and  quartz 

technology.  Diamond-encrusted 

case  linked  to  four  strands  of 

finely  woven  gold.  For  women  of 

obvious  distinction. 

^or  coior  brochures,  please  send  $1 50  to 

Scurne  &  Mercier  Dept,  HGi2.  555  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10017  or  0465 

v^/ilsnire  Sivd..  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90212 

Baume  &  r.iinRciER 


(ContDined  fron/  page  20)  "Double 
beds"  turned  out  to  be  single  ones 
pusbed  togetber,  tbis  at  a  time  wben 
American  motels  seemed  to  find  it  in- 
cumbent upon  tbem  to  provide  each 
guest  witb  not  one  but  two  queen-size 
beds  in  case  wanderlust  sbould  come 
(wer  him  in  the  night. 

It  was  not  size  so  much  as  shape 
which  impressed  the  British.  For  some 
reason  a  round  bed  was  regarded  as  be- 
ing hotly  symbolic  of  sensual  sophisti- 
cation. So  too  were  mirrors  on  the 
ceiling.  One  couple  I  knew  yearned  for 
them,  but  telt  they  were  too  near-sight- 
ed for  the  mirrors  to  be  of  much  use. 
Eventually  they  had  them  slung  from 
the  ceiling  about  four  feet  above  the 
bed,  apt  tor  their  astigmatic  and  ex- 
cited gaze. 

The  general  view  is  that  the  twin 
beds  of  the  modern  era,  notably  of  the 
fifties,  derived  from  the  Hays  code, 
which  stipulated  that  two  people  could 
not  be  filmed  having  a  frolic  in  a  room 
with  a  single  bed  in  it  unless  one  person 
was  fully  clothed  with  a  foot  on  the 
floor.  It  seemed  safer  to  have  one  bed 
per  person.  So  couples  are  supposed  to 
have  looked  at  the  twin-bed  world  of 
fifties  television  and  followed  suit.  I 
think  it  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  the 
cold  war.  Eisenhower's  was  a  twin-bed 
Presidency.  East  faced  west  across  the 
great  divide  and  couples  did  likewise. 
Repression  and  patriotism  were  ar- 
rayed, just  like  the  twin  beds,  in  joyless 
tandem. 

Subversive  forces  were  at  work  just 
the  same.  The  play  opened  on  Broad- 
way in  1955,  but  it  was  the  movie  ver- 
sion of  Tennessee  Williams's  Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roo/ that  in  1958  brought  life 
back  into  the  bed  industry.  There  was 
Elizabeth  Taylor  in  all  her  ripen^^ss 
playing  Maggie  and  being  hectored  by 
Big  Mama:  "I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, one  question:  D'you  make  Brick 
happy  in  bed?"  "Why  don't  you  ask  if 
he  makes  me  happy  in  bed?"  Maggie 
answers  snappily  enough.  But  Big 
Mama  plunges  on,  "Something's  not 
right.  You're  childless  and  my  son 
drinks!  (Points  to  bed.) — When  a  mar- 
riage goes  on  the  rocks,  the  rocks  are 
there,  right  thereV 

That  did  it  for  rv^'in  beds.  Next  thing 
you  knew,  the  sixties  were  born.  With 
the  sixties  came  water  beds,  divan 
beds,  bowers  out  of  Flaubert's  Voyages, 
with  1'hea  Porter  cushions  and  tapers 


of  incense  mingling  with  other  fra- 
grances of  the  Dope  (ieneration.  With 
the  late  sixties  came  the  commune 
movement  and  the  beds  got  bigger  to 
accommodate  the  crowd.  Mainstream 
was  not  far  behind  this  bow  wave  of  the 
culture.  There,  in  1969,  was  the  poster 
for  Boh  and  Carol  and  Ted  and  Alice. 
They  were  all  sitting  up  in  the  same  big 
bed.  Liberation  had  gone  respectable. 

People  raced  out  to  buy  a  king-size 
bed  and  a  copy  of  Alex  Comfort,  but 
the  t^^ouble  was  that  the  tide  had  al- 
ready begun  to  turn.  Liberation  had 
gone  cold,  and  by  the  late  seventies 
alert  trend  spotters  were  beginning  to 
hail  the  New  Asexuality.  But  no  one  re- 
membered to  tell  the  beds  and  they 
kept  on  getting  bigger  and  bigger. 
Worse,  since  the  jogging  madness  was 
well  under  way  the  beds  kept  getting 
harder  and  harder  too  as  aching  verte- 
brae sought  firm  relief.  There,  in  all  its 
sterile  horror,  was  the  bedroom  equip- 
ment of  the  early  eighties:  a  bed  like  an 
oversize  and  thinly  carpeted  operating 
table  with  an  exercise  bike  in  the  cor- 
ner. 

The  result  has  been  a  psychic  numb- 
ing of  the  sort  psychiatrists  like  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  threat  of  nuclear 
apocalypse.  I  saw  a  young  couple  in  a 
department  store  recently.  They  were 
plainly  on  the  verge  of  marriage,  and 
were  being  put  through  their  paces  by 
the  bed  salesman.  He  walked  them 
firmly  past  the  double  and  the  queen 
and  deployed  them,  sitting  self-con- 
sciously on  either  side  of  the  king-size, 
which  looked  hard  enough  for  a  dime 
to  bounce  on.  He  told  them  to  lie  down 
and  obediently  they  reclined,  like  two 
fish  on  a  slab,  four  feet  apart.  I  half  ex- 
pected the  salesman  to  pronounce  the 
marriage  vows  then  and  there  as  he 
quarried  relentlessly  into  their  savings. 

I  returned  home  in  gloom  and,  to 
console  myself,  read  the  only  passage 
in  the  Odyssey  where,  in  the  view  of 
W.H.D.  Rouse,  Odysseus  speaks  on 
impulse.  The  lines  are  cited  by  Alex- 
ander, Isbikawa,  and  Silverstein  in 
their  man.'elous  book  about  architec- 
ture and  design,  A  Pattern  Language,  | 
where,  apropos  marriage  beds,  they 
write,  "At  the  right  moment  in  a  cou- 
ple's life  it  is  important  that  they  make 
themselves  a  special  bed — an  intimate 
anchor  point  for  their  lives;  slightly  en- 
closed, with  a  low  ceiling  or  canopy, 
with  the  room   (Continued  on  page  26) 
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lassie"  furniture  designs  that  stand  the  test  of 
time  are  always  a  representation  of  one  person's 
collective  knowledge,  experience  and  skill  focused  in 
the  creation  of  a  unique  work.  Thomas  Chippendale 
designed  in  this  manner.  Every  piece  he  built  was  an 
original,  specially  created  for  a  particular  family  to 
place  in  a  designated  spot  in  their  home. 
The  designs  of  Edwin  F.  Karges,  Sr.  are  the  result  of 
classic  European  designs  woven  with  American  scale 
and  quality.  Like  Mr.  Chippendale,  we  choose  to  create 
only  original  designs  —  we  do  not  "do"  reproductions. 
Albert  F.  Karges,  Sr.  —  our  founder  —  said  it  best: 
"We  lead;  never  follow!" 


A    Tradition    Of   Integrity 

For  full-color  Jsar^es  Sampler,  send  $5.00  to  Karges  Furniture  Company,  Inc.  (IF4)  P.O.  Box  6517  Evansville,  Indiana  47712. 

Sh>\vri.om-    -^  CniL-ji)   Cleveland.  Dallas.  Houston,  Los  Angeles.  Miami,  .New  York,  Philadelphia.  Si.  Louis.  San  Francisco.  Washington.  DC 

High  Point  (Opening  April  1984.) 
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The  silver  cube.  Our  silversmiths'  mark  of  excellence. 

Shown:  Countess  tray  in  silverplate  from  the  Webster  Wilcox  Collection.  Complete  selections  at  fine  stores. 
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Slcikllici 


A  periodic 

"retreat  cream" 

returns  your  skin 

to  a  better  state. 


G.  Sen  Creme 
Anti-Deshydratante 


From  time  to  time  weather 
aggressions,  poflution,  or 
just  feeling  low  and  sickly 
seriously  deplete  your  skin. 
This  Balancing  Treatment 
Cream,  formtSated  with 
Ginseng  extract,  collagen 
and  precious  natural  ingre- 
dients helps  reverse  the  ef- 
fects of  dehydration,  raises 
the  moisture  level  and 
works  to  balance  the  im- 
balances that  led  to  this 
problem. 

Use  it  2  to  4  weeks 
depending  on  your  skin 
type,  and  skin  should  retum 
to  a  better  state.  Because 
this  cream  does  for  your 
face  what  a  visit  to  a  retreat 
does  for  the  rest  of  you. 


Stendhal 

PARIS 

Supenor  skincare 

with  a  French  accent 
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"Leave  your  coats  in  the  bedroom," 

the  hostess  would  cry, 

and  there  one  would  be  eyeing  a  structure 

the  size  of  an  aircraft  carrier 


(Continued from  page  22)  shaped  to  it; 
perhaps  a  tiny  room  built  around  the 
bed  with  many  windows. ..."  Dream 
on. 

Penelope,  uncertain  that  it  is  in  fact 
Odysseus  who  stands  before  her,  sug- 
gests that  his  bed  be  brought  out  for 
him  to  sleep  in.  "Wife,"  Odysseus 
bursts  out,  "that  has  cut  me  to  the 
heart. ...  It  would  be  easy  for  God  but 
no  man  could  easily  prise  it  up..  .  . 
There  is  a  great  secret  in  that  bed.  I 
made  it  myself,  and  no  one  else 
touched  it.  There  was  a  strong  young 
olive  tree  in  full  leaf  growing  in  an 
enclosure,  the  trunk  as  thick  as  a  pil- 
lar. Round  this  I  built  our  bridal 
chamber. .  .  .  After  that  I  cut  off  the 
branches  and  trimmed  the  trunk  from 
the  root  up. .  .  .  This  tree  I  made  the 
bedpost.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
bed;  I  bored  holes  through  it,  and  fit- 
ted other  posts  about  it,  and  inlaid  the 
framework  with  gold  and  silver  and 
ivory,  and  I  ran  through  it  leather 
straps  colored  purple.  Now  I  have  told 
you  my  secret.  And  I  don't  know  if  it's 
still  there,  wife,  or  if  someone  has  cut 
the  olive  at  the  root  and  moved  my 
bed!" 

Now  1  agree  it  would  be  tough  for 
the  department  stores  to  start  selling 
fully  grown  olive  trees,  but  at  least 
Odysseus  and  Penelope  didn't  just  go 
down  the  road  after  the  nuptials  a^d 
buy  themselves  a  king-size.  What 
next? 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Japanese 
have  come  up  with  a  couple  of  answers. 
One  solution  is  what  we  might  call 
"bed-intensive"  and  is  apparently  in- 
stalled in  a  couple  of  Tokyo  hotels.  It's 
the  single-bed  approach  taken  to  its 
logical  extent — a  torpedolike  tube  in 
which  the  sleeper  nestles  like  a  cater- 
pillar, with  all  appropriate  audio-visual 
aids,  the  world  shrunk  to  the  bed's  feet, 
as  John  Donne  put  it  in  another  con- 
text. 

The  "bed-extensive"  solution,  per- 


r'! 


haps  rather  more  appropriate  here,  is 
the  one  in  which  bedroom  and  bed  be- 
come virtually  co-extensive,  with  the 
movable  futon  or  exercise  mat  being 
folded  up  and  even  stored  away  during 
the  day.  This  at  least  allows  the  bed- 
room to  become  something  more  than 
a  basing  silo  for  megabed,  unusable  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Within  the  Western  tradition,  given 
conservative  trends  in  politics  and  the 
culture,  I  think  we're  ripe  for  a  swing 
back  to  the  smaller  bed;  not  perhaps 
fifties  twinning,  but  something  around 
the  double  mark,  which  is  what  most 
couples  spend  their  nights  in  anyway 
until  old  age  or  disillusion  sets  in  and 
he  sleeps  on  the  couch  in  the  living 
room  ("dressing  room"  in  higher  so- 
cial echelons). 

Men,  badly  scared  by  the  Zeitgeist, 
are  regressing  so  fast  that  a  woman  told 
me  recently  in  great  disgust  that  at  least 
three  of  her  single  male  acquaintances 
are  now  back  to  single  beds.  This  is  in- 
fantile regression  with  a  vengeance  and 
indeed,  in  a  downtown  Manhattan 
store  dedicated  to  chic  sleep  I  saw,  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  throng,  a  cou- 
ple of  small  iron  bedsteads,  about 
two-and-a-half-feet  wide,  of  a  type  fa- 
miliar from  my  Scottish  boarding 
school. 

As  the  culture  tilts  slowly  back  to 
Victorian  conservatism  I  think  we  can 
expect  to  see  a  more  Victorian  syntax 
in  the  sleeping  arrangements.  Instead 
of  having  it  all  hang  out,  we'll  have  it  all 
tucked  in:  white  linen  or  cotton  sheets; 
the  torridly  proper  romantic,  secretive 
intimacy  of  the  alcove  or  the  canopy; 
the  seclusion  of  high  bedsteads.  No 
longer  becalmed  at  either  side  of  their 
king-size  the  late-eighties  couple  will 
lurk  in  this  narrower  privacy,  both  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  at  any  mo- 
ment of  stress  he  can  withdraw  to  the 
single  bed  next  door  and  thus  permit 
them  both  the  joys  of  narcissistic  yet 
tranquil  solitude.  □ 
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IN  TEPOZTECO'S  SHADOW 

Summer  haunt  of  Aztec  princes, 
mysterious  Tepoztlan  still  casts  a  fast  spell 

By  Luisa  Valenzuela 


It  was  in  Mexico  that  I  came  to  discov- 
er what  a  moLintaifi  really  is,  even 
though  we  have  mountains  of  all  kinds 
in  Argentina,  and  I  know  them  well, 
i\nd  line  them.  A  mountain  where 
nKHintain  people  carry  time  on  their 
backs  is  a  very  ditterent  matter,  how- 
ever. And  different  still  is  the  sa- 
cred, secret  mountain. 

TEMAZCAL 

More  than  ten  years  ago  someone  tolcl 
me  that  in  Tepoztlan  there  were  excel- 
lent hrujos  (shamans)  and  purifying 
Aztec  baths  called  teniazcales.  I  had  al- 
ready known  that  Tepoztlan  was  very 
beautiful,  that  it  was  popular  with  such 
people  as  the  late  poet  Carlos  Pellicer 
who  organized  the  "homemade,"  local 
archaeological  museum,  or  Malcolm 
Lowry  who  used  to  go  to  El  Farolito,  a 
bar  now  turned  into  a  coun- 
tr\'  store;  that  it  had  a  won- 
derful climate,  and  that  it 
was  near  Cuernavaca — 
which  is  to  say,  about  an 
hour  from  Mexico  City — 
but  had  never  lost  the  en- 
chantment of  a  real  Indo- 
Spanish  village.  Something 
to  write  home  about — if  you 
didn't  mind  a  very  dull  let- 
ter. But  suddenly,  with  the 
addition  oi  hrujos  and  some- 
thing called  ai  temazcal — 
such  a  mysterious  word — 
Tepoztlan  sounded  much 
more  enticing. 

So  one  October  after- 
noon we  went  there,  four  women  ready 
to  dip  a  toe  in  magic.  ^X^at  we  actually 
did  was  dip  our  bodies  in  the  womb  of 
the  earth,  for  that^s  what  the  temazcalis 
when  not  diluted  by  the  more  facile 
practices  of  the  sauna. 

The  first  delight  was  the  little  house 
where  we  spent  rhe  night.  It  was  hid- 


Top:  From  the  bell  towers 

on  the  rooftop  of  the  sixteenth-century 

church  of  Santa  Cruz 

one  has  a  good  view  of  the  town. 

Above:  A  view  of  the  valley 

during  the  rainy  season  from  the  sacred 

mountain  of  Tepozteco, 

according  to  legend,  the  dwelling  place 

of  the  god  Topoztecatl. 


den,|imong  the  trees,  with  a  large  win- 
dow overlooking  Tepozteco,  that 
mountain  so  different  from  all  other 
mountains.  Tepozteco  is  sculpted  by 
the  wind;  it  resembles  an  organ  and  al- 
most seems  to  sing,  though  you  might 
think  it  more  like  the  sound  of  a  cricket 
chirping,  or  a  man  calling  so  desperate- 
ly his  voice  whistles  like  a  reed. 

All  through  the  long,  perfumed,  and 
sonorous  night  preparations  took 
place  for  the  tenjazcal  while  we  slept; 
firewood  must  burn  until  the  early 
morning  hours  in  the  tiny  adobe  hut. 
By  nine  o'clock  whfte-robed  women 
speaking  a  liquid  language  awaited  us, 
heating  earthenware  jugs  of  water  for 
the  purification.  The  heat  inside  the 
adobe  oven,  where  the  logs  had  burned 
out  leaving  only  black  soot,  strained 
the  limits  of  tolerance.  An  old  woman 
entered  with  us,  ordered  us 
to  disrobe,  and  toned  our 
bodies  with  branches  from 
the  white  sapodilla  tree.  Af- 
terward came  the  ablutions: 
the  soot,  soap,  and  steaming 
water  cleansed  all  "evil" 
from  our  bodies.  From 
semi-entombed  confine- 
ment we  then  crawled  out 
into  the  yard  which  is  almost 
in  the  main  street  of  Tepozt- 
lan. There  we  were  wrapped 
in  enormous  white  blankets 
and  set  to  melt  in  the  sun, 
surrounded  by  the  innumer- 
able flowers  brought  by  the  | 
rains — so  amazing  in  con- 
trast to  the  desert  appearance  of  the  | 
dry  season. 

I  decided  to  stay — for  a  while.  I  rent-  i 
ed  a  simple  little  house,  and  immedi- 
ately found  myself  becoming  a  part  of  | 
the  local  festivals.  Tepoztlan  seems  a[ 
chosen  place:  an  imposing  phallus-likel 
rock  marks        {Continued  on  page  32)\ 
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The  Elegance 

of 
Beveled  Glass. 
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Nothing  says  elegance  quite  like 
leaded,  beveled  glass  in  patterns  that 
blend  with  any  architectural  style, 
from  classic  to  contemporary. 

Our  beveled  glass  is  available  in 
standard  designs  and  sizes,  or  can  be 
custom-manufactured  to  your  specifi- 
cations. As  a  design  tool,  beveled  glass 
is  easy  to  use,  and  cost-effective,  too. 
Write  for  our  free  full 
color  brochure.  A  12"  x 
12"  designer  sample  with 
its  own  tote  bag  is  avail- 
able for  S35,  plus  UPS 
charges. 

DGveled  Gloss  Designs 
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General  Offices 

Indianapolis  Decorative  Arts  Center 

5420  North  College  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 

317  257-9357  800  428-5746 

Regional  Sales  Office 

356  North  Foot  Hill  Rd. 

Suite  205 

Bevcrlv  Hills,  California  90210 

213  858-1018  800  547-7017 
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(Continued  from  page  30)  the  cross- 
roads at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  a  nat- 
ural obelisk,  like  those  itaditionally  put 
at  the  entry  to  all  sacred  realms.  There 
is  always  some  festivity  in  Tepoztlan — 
sometimes  even  death  is  celebrated — 
especially  the  long  festivals  each  barrio 
devotes  to  its  patron  saint,  with  that  pe- 
culiar mix  of  indigenous  paganism  and 
Catholicism  (or  vice  versa).  I  had 
known  about  the  sound  of  the  Tepoz- 
tec  night,  now  I  learned  about  its  light. 
Fireworks  exploded  in  the  early  dawn, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  flames  rising  to 
tell  the  sun  spirit  that  we  were  awaiting 
him. 

I  adopted  stray  dogs.  At  a  wake,  I  sat 
through  the  night  singing  before  intri- 
cately wrought  candles  like  waxen  lace 
that  the  following  day  would  burn  be- 
fore the  Lord  of  Ixcatepec,  a  great  mir- 
acle maker,  I  was  told. 

And  as  I  believe  in  people  who  have 
faith  more  than  in  faith  itself,  I  soon 
was  following  processions  and  dancing 
with  the  chinelos  in  the  market  plaza  on 
Carnival  days.  Unidentifiable  mestizos, 
all  wearing  identical  white-man  masks, 
rich  velvet  tunics,  and  large  head- 
dresses encrusted  with  pearls  and 
topped  by  a  crest  of  ostrich  plumes. 

In  August,  I  followed  the  suppli- 
cants for  rain,  carrying  white  flowers 
(the  last  time  we  went  too  far  and  it 
poured  for  days  on  end).  With  the  vil- 
lagers I  entered  the  white  sixteenth- 


century  monastery  in  the  middle  of 
town  to  drink  the  bitter  orange  liquor 
that  celebrates  rain.  Then,  traitor  that  1 
am,  I  fled  back  to  New  York,  where 
Tepoztlan  became  a  constant  nostalgia 
and  formed  a  part  of  my  writing. 

THE  HFRE-PLACE 

But  I  always  want  to  return  to  the 
sources  of  my  language,  and  Mexico 
isn't  far  away  and  Tepoztlan  is  a  famil- 
iar milestone.  Until  a  certain  day,  on  a 
certain  impromptu  trip,  there  it  was, 
bearing  a  for-sale  sign:  the  little  house 
where  I'd  spent  my  first  night,  with  its 
long,  slightly  overgrown,  terraced  gar- 
den, the  enormous  trees,  the  fireplace, 
the  large  window,  the  gallery.  Waiting 
for  me.  Who  could  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  buy  it?  It  was  the  thing  to 
do,  my  Mexican  friends  tell  me,  it's  so 
near.  Near  what?  I  ask  myself  when  I 
am  gripped  by  common  sense  and  re- 
member that  I  live  in  New  York,  not 
Mexico  City.  But  in  my  heart  I  know 
the  answer:  near  me,  almost  touching 
me,  enveloping  me. 

And  last  summer,  my  first  there,  as  I 
walked  through  the  garden  every 
morning  looking  at  the  new  flowers,  I 
felt  at  least  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
We  have  to  weed  out  those  plants, 
they're  a  plague,  the  gardener  said,  and 
I,  no,  no,  they  have  beautiful  red 
leaves,  look  they  even  have  blooms. 
That  wall  (Continued  on  page  36) 


A  view  of  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Natividad. 


Stone  archway  of  the  sixteenth-century 
monastery. 
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.  V  Why?  The  answer Mih  the 
difference  between  a  luJtury  car  and 
a  premium  automobile.  The  new 
Continental  Mark  Vll,^    .       ...... 

A  premium  automobile  off 
qualities  such  as  functional  beauty, 
and  the  kind  of  perfornriance  and  pre- 
cise control  that's  both  rewarding  and 
reassuring  to  the  driver 


Take  the  sleek  shape  of  this  new 
MarkVII,  for  example  Air  flow  over 
the  car  actually  helps  it  move  over  the 
road  more  solidly  and  quietly 
\:  And  there's  still  another  reason 
for  the  Mark  Vll's  remarkable  road 
manners:  electronically  controlled  air 
suspension.  This  advanced  suspen- 
sion, offered  by  no  other  car  maker, 


gives  you  a  rare  combination  of  ridin;! 
comfort  and  control.  It  automatically f I 
levels  the  car  to  compensate  for  var  "^ 
tions  in  passenger  or  luggage  load,  * 
that  ride  and  handling  are  unusually  ^^ 
consistent.  i  f^el 

Inside,  it's  instantly  apparent  that  ^^J 
the  Continental  Mark  VII  was  ^"^ 

designed  for  the  driver,  as  a  premiu  ^m 


jxury  car  IS  luxury,  we  respectftiUy 
surest  you  get  rid  of  it. 


mobile  should  be.  Electrdhlc 
uments  are  arranged  for  quick 
ting  of  vital  driver  information, 
trols  are  located  so  you  can  reach 
1  almost  without  reaching. 

^e  front  seats  themselves  are  indi- 
ally  reclining  and,  as  an  option, 
I  heated. 

number  of  the  Mark  Vll's  other 


attributes  are  also  of  interest  to  the 
driver.  Among  them,  vented  four- 
wheel  disc  brakes.  Fuel-injected  5.0 
liter  engine.  Or  a  European-designed 
2.4  liter  tu?txxharged  diesel  model. 
The  new  Continental  Mark  VII  from 


Lincoln.  Maker  of  the  highest  quality 
luxury  cars  built  in  America!  Come 
drive  a  premium  automobile. 

"Based  on  a  survey  of  owner-reported  problems  during 
the  first  three  months  of  ownership  of  1983  luxury  cars 

Get  it  together-buckle  up. 


THE  NEW  CONTINENTAL  MARK  VH. 
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THERE'S  ALWAYS 

A  TIME  AND  A  PLACE  FOR 

A  BULONA  CLOCK. 


_   Choosefrom  a  collection  of  over  200  fine  clocks,  each 
with  the  perfect  cjjipbination  of  fashion  and  technolog\^  that 
has  ma9jHBB|J^^erica  s  leading  name  in  clocks. 
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^E^^3tv^^^^^^l 

1  he  typical  blue  doorway  ot  the 
author's  house  in  Tepoztlan. 


{Continued  from  page  32)  in  the  back, 
I'm  going  to  paint  it  white,  the  garden- 
er said,  and  1,  no,  no,  I  love  it  the  way  it 
is,  the  color  of  clay,  with  the  little  rows 
of  pebbles  stuck  in  the  mortar  between 
the  adobe  blocks.  I  don't  want  my 
house  civilized,  it's  part  of  my  spiritual 
backyard.  It  is  made  of  volcanic  stone 
and  adobe,  thick  beams  and  mossy  red 
roof  tiles.  More  than  a  house,  it's  a  box 
to  contain  pottery,  handcrafted  furni- 
ture, masks,  and  reference  books  for  a 
future  work  on  masks  that  I  could 
write  merely  by  walking  through  the 
market  only  four  short  blocks  away,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays.  There  a 
profusion  of  colors,  alJ  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  all  the  elements  of  incanta- 
tion— incense,  amulets,  ritual  ceramic 
animals — can  be  found. 

And  in  the  market,  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  move  from  eye  to  mouth.  There 
are  many  stands  with  tacos  made  with 
colored  tortillas,  a  specialty  of  the  re- 
gion where  corn  can  be  mauve  or  blue 
or  violet.  For  more  formal  Mexican 
dishes,  I  usually  choose  one  of  the 
three  little  restaurants  on  the  side  of 
the  marketplace,  sometimes  the  better- 
looking  one,  under  the  arches.  And  on 
weekends  the  choice  is  larger:  in  a  very 
old  house  by  the  side  of  the  Monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Natividad  is  the 
Bistrot  del  Convento,  or  the  Tibetan 
restaurant  around  the  corner. 

^XTlen  friends  (Continued  on  page  40)  I 
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The  ultimate  rec<>gnition from  your  baolrer.  Agdtd  Mas^  card. 


Baker  Furniture  presents 
Treasures  of  Stately 
Homes  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

E:\actin^  reproductions  of  su- 
perb .intiqut's,  each  piece  the 
prized  treasure  ot  a  nobleman 
and  still  housed  in  a  great 
Stately  Home.  The  collection 
is  selected  by  international  an- 
tiques authority  Sir  Humphrey 
Wakefield,  Bt.,  to  be  repro- 
duced with  the  skill  of  Baker's 
tinest  craftsmen. 

Following  are  representative 
examples  of  this  important 
Baker  Furniture  Collection. 

A.  Atj  Aciaiu  half-roii}id  sati)i- 
icood  and  iulaid  folding  card 
table.  English  c:  1775.  Prov- 
enance: The  Right  Honourable 
The  Earl  of  Me.xborough,  Meth- 
ley  Park  — Yorkshire,  England. 


pcudalc  displau 

cabinet.  English  c: 

1760.  Provenance:  The 

Right     Honourable     Viscount 

DeL'Isle  V.C,  K.G.,  Penshurst 

Place  — Kent,  England. 

C.  A  Regency  mahogany  2- 
pedestal  dining  table  with  satin- 
wood    and   ebonized   borders. 


English  c: 
1815.  Prov- 
enance: The 
Honourable 
David   Lytton- 
Cobbold,  Knebworth 
House— Hertfordshire,  England. 

D.  A  fine  George  I  walnut  low 
chest.  English  c:  1720.  Prov- 
enance: The  Right  Honourable 
The  Lord  Middleton,  M.C., 
Wollaton  Hall  and  Birdsall 


House  — Yorkshire,  England. 

E.  A  George  I  burl  walnut 
concertina  action  folding  card 
table.  English  c:  1720.  Prove- 
nance: His  Grace  The  Duke  of 
Roxburghe,  Floors  Castle  — 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland. 

F.  A  George  III  Oriental 
lacquer  cabinet  on  a  Chinese 
Chippendale  stand.  English  c: 
1760.  Provenance:  The  Right 
Honourable  The  Earl  of  St.  Ger- 
mans, Port  Eliot  — Cornwall, 
England. 

G.  A   fine   Adam  laurel  satin- 
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I'ort  Eliot 


Lennoxlovf  Castle 


wood  and  inlaid  occasional 
table.  Scottish  c:  1780.  Prove- 
nance: His  Grace  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Hamilton  Palace  and 
Lennoxlove  Castle  —  East  Lo- 
thian, Scotland. 


You  are  invited  to  see  all  our 
Baker  Furniture  collections  in 
any  oi  our  fourteen  showrooms 
and  you  may  send  $10.00  for 
the  Stately  Homes  of  England 
and  Scotland  Collection  cata- 
logue to  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  247,  1661  Monroe  Ave. , 
N.VV., Grand  Rapids,  MI  49505. 


Distinguished  manufacturer 

and  distributor  of  fine  furniture 

with  showrooms  in: 


Washington  D.C. 

The  Design  Center 
500  D  Street  SW 
Washington  DC    20024 
(202)  488-4700 

Atlanta 

Atlaiit,!  Decorative  Arts  Center 
551   Peachtree  Hills  Avenue  N  E 
Atlanta,  Georgia   50  505 
(404)  266-OSOl 

Chicago 

(vlH7  The  Merihandise  M.irt 
ChuaKo,  Illinois  fi06S4 
(512)  5W-7144 

Cleveland 

Ohio  Desif^n  (Centre 
2  5555  Mereantile  Road 
F5eachw(H>d,  Ohio  44122 
(216)  851-6400 

Dallas 

Dallas  Decorative  Center 
ISO  Decorative  Center 
Dallas.  Texas  75207 
(214)  741-25-S6 

High  Point 

51^)  North  Hamilton  Street 

HiK'h  Point.  North  Carolin.i  27260 

(i)lQ)  8SS-0186 

Houston 

Housiorr  Decor.iiive  Center 
5120  Woodwav  Drive 
Houston.  Texas  77056 
(715)  627-5255 


Los  Angeles 

Pacific  Design  Center 
8687  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles.  California  4006Q 
(215)  652-7252 

Miami 

7  521  N  E    2nd  Avenue 
Miami.  Florida   5  5n,S 
(?05)  757-4565 

New  York 

The  New  York  Design  Center 
200  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  Nevv   York   10016 
(212)  5QQ-4  500 

Philadelphia 

The  Marketplace 
2400  Market  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania   UM05 
(215)  567-5206 

San  Francisco 

848  Battery  Street 

San  Francisco.  C'aliforni.i  '■)41ll 

(415)  455-5700 

Troy 

The  Design  Center 
1700  Stut:  Drive 
Troy,  Michigan  48084 
I  5M)  644-6750 

London 

26  King  Street.  Covent  Harden 
London,  W  C  2,  L'niied  Kingdom 
01-574  6  566 


A  North  American  Philips  Company 
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Oriental  Wallcoverings. 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.> 


One  of  our  hand  painted 

papers  provides  an  elegant 

background  for  a  nest  of 

antique  Chinese  export 

lacquered  tables. 


mes  Since  1898 
•'2^  (2i2)PLaza  3-5350 
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{Continued from  page  36)  ask  mc  where 
to  stay  I  tell  them  unfortunately  the 
oltl-fashioned,  traditional  Posada  del 
Tepozteco  is  now  closed,  but  that  there 
is  a  new  larger  hotel,  I  lotel  lepoztlan; 
perched  up  high  it  has  wonderful  views 
and  yet  it  is  cleverly  hidden  away.  I'e- 
poztlan's  downtown  area — if  one  may 
call  it  so — consists  only  of  a  plaza  with 
an  old-fashioned  gazebo,  the  lively 
marketplace  and  just  four  blocks  with  a 
few  shops  (mostly  specializing  m  beau- 
titul  handcrafts)  and  two  primitive 
health-food  stores  meant  for  those  who 
go  to  lepoztlan  in  search  of  its  restor- 
ative powers. 

Some  feel  the  bliss  has  more  to  do 
with  Tepoztlan's  being  one  of  the  rare 
zones  of  dense  negative  ions  rather 
than  with  the  rending  of  the  veil  about 
which  the  Aztec  princes  knew  so 
much.  But  the  enchantment  is  not  out 
in  the  open.  It's  in  the  many  narrow, 
cobbled  streets,  the  secret  overgrown 
and  abandoned  gardens  and  on  the 
roof  by  the  bell  towers  of  the  tiny  six- 
teenth-century chapels  that  are  so 
much  like  earthenware  sculptures. 

UPHILL 

We  climb.  The  mountain  is  called  Te- 
pozteco and  it  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
god  Tepoztecatl,  one  of  the  creators  of 
the  milky,  fermented  drmk  known  as 
pulque.  It  was  the  summer  home  of  Az- 
tec princes,       (Continued  on  page  44) 


The  Aztec  pyramid  of  Tepoztlan 
which  can  be  reached  after  an  hour's  climb.     ■* 
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"They  expected  an  evening 
ofeleganceandwit. 
My  Orrefors  exceeded  their  expectations. 
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Orrefors,  Dept.  R  41  Madison  Ave^,  NY;  NY  1001 
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Casual  elegance. 
Unmistakably  Brown  Jordan 

Tamiami. .  .the  beauty  of  the  original  design.  The  quality 

of  handcrafted  tubular  aluminunn.  The  durability  of  UltraFusef  our 

exclusive  new  finish.  To  be  admired. .  .and  used.  For  years. 
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America's  Finest  China 

Write  for  our  free  brochure  •  Pickard,  Inc.,  Dept.  165,  Antioch,  Illinois  60002 
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PortRoyalHasAHistoryOf 
Turning  Visitors  Into  Residents. 

Port  KtAal  Piantadon.  A  ciwet  haven  of  permanent  homes,  the  Plantation  is  known  tor 
''/:.^ V'^^''-''-^'"'^"^  L;oif  course  and  peaceful  beaches  adjacent  to  magnificent  private  dwellings. 
U  r,;;L  r,  the  Plantannn,  be  sure  to  take  a  real  estate  tour  of  Ocean  Point  s  beautiful  water-   " 
^'  L"  ^-"/"'je^  And  he  warned  Once  vou  do.  you're  apt  to  take  up  permanent  residence. 
V\^  l^\-al  [>^sort.  Tne  aU-new  Port  Roval  Tennis  Village,  the  Port  Royal  Racquet  Club, 
';-.;'■?.  -iv  ;i.  sc-v  -:  ch.impionship  golf  and  the  mo.st  beautiful  clubhouse  and  dining  facilities 
•!■■..  :'..;:v:  „-.va:rv.iur  pleasure  An  additional  IS  holes  of  golf  will  open  in  conjuncrion 


ho'x!  planned  for  1985 


C^  ToiJ  Frc-e.  ^<  ,^urv  to  visit  Port  Royal  when  you're  on  the  island.  For  addi- 
-  ■■  .    •^.-".;i.,.,c:,;i  roll  free  l-80C-S45-3352or  w-ite  toP.O.  Box  750,  Dept. 

.-■•.•■  I--:,  ..-i  Vhn  ■:  cr  ■oo?; 
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HILTON  HEAD  COMPANY 
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-  c-   ^-.^.r8s.,^,«irr*cb-,rt*<»fK«o     Site,  b,  HJton  H^  C,„j,,„  R^^,   Edwo,  W  Sptrgtnwi  Brol«i..nOar8t 


(Continued  from  pa^e  40)  carpeted 
with  moss  and  flowers.  The  ominous 
iorms  of  the  ahnehuctcs — the  ancient 
trees  —twist  high  above  the  arroyo 
where  we  are  climbmg.  J'he  ascent  is 
not  easy;  we  follow  the  cleft  cut  by  ero- 
sion; on  both  sides  rise  high  vertical 
stone  walls  covered  in  dense  under 
growth.  Lichen  hangs  above  until  we 
reach  the  blazing  light  on  top  of  the 
mountain  where  there  is  a  view  of  the 
entire  valley  and,  in  the  distance,  other 
mountains,  normal  mountains  with 
gentle  slopes  and  predictable  shapes. 
But  we  are  on  the  sacred,  jagged  Fe 
pozteco,  which — according  to  leg 
end — on  nights  of  fierce  storms  and  Jo- 
vian lightning  bolts  competes  with  dis- 
tant Popocatepetl  lor  the  love  of  the 
female  volcano  IxtacihuatI,  the  "Sleep- 
ing Woman."  The  anthropomorphism 
of  these  mountains  is  closelv  related  to 


The  chinelos  in  their  velvet 

and  maribou  costumes,  used  for  dancing 

at  Carnival  and  Easter. 

the  mountainous  mystery  of  their  crea- : 
tures.  To  our  right  the  Corredores  del  i 
Viento,  corridors  of  the  wind;  to  ourj 
left,  Tlacatepetl,  the  bold  "Man  Moun- 
tain" that  looks  like  a  petrified  giant,! 
hairy  with  trees. 

And,  finally,  the  simple  Aztec  pyra 
mid  of  the  heights,  the  sense  of  com- 
mand and  a  command  of  the  view 
Below,  far  in  the  distance,  the  long  val 
ley  bathed  in  misty  blues  with  glints 
of  gold  light  and  of  hope.  I  recognize  \ 
the  landscape    (Continued  on  page  48)  '} 
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Andersen,  ASID/Cronnwell  Interior  Design,  Little  Rock,  AR 

Park  Medallion/Blue  Carnation/Black 


Hall  carpet  — Calla  Lilies  (black)/Stairway  carpet-Bernes  (black) 
Floral  Vine/Vert  Les  Dannier/Red 
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THE  IN-STOCK  DESIGNERS'  COLLECTION 

The  designs  shown  are  in  stock  and  available  for  innmediate  delivery.   The  collection  is  available  with  or  without 
borders,  as  area  rugs  or  wall-to-wall  installations.  The  Designers'  Collection  combines  the  beauty  and  luxury  of 
natural  wools.   Ease  of  maintenance  and  superior  wearability  make  it  ideal  for  both  residential  and  commercial 
environments.  Write  to  the  New  York  showroom  for  free  color  brochure. 


Bidq.,  979  Third  Ave,.  NY.  NY  1  0022/ Atlanta/Boston/Chicago /Da  lias/ Denver/Houston/Los  Angeles/Miami/San  Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washinqton.  D 
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Tftis  is  the  new  'Buic^Tlectm 


77//-;  ChKM.W  U  "n  )HA/L\  I  no  sf>mi  limit)  Itmi^nnc 
M'ursi il on  <i  Mrniiuiilx  liniilli ss  stnldi  ot  llutonu  intifsttitc.  tucked 
contuinitlx  insuli  ii  fiuci^wn  (lennan  tounn^  scd/m.  Sina  there's  no 
sptrtl  limit,  xoti'n  lettut^:  the  mnehtne  do  what  it  mis  (U'Si^mi  to  do: 
p^-tlonn. 

huii^ne  \our  surpnse  td  the  blinking  lif^'hLi  Miind you  sif^talin^ 
YOU  to  more  out  ot  the  lan:  And  your  eirn  f,'re(iter  surprise  at  what 
pulls  around  you.  A  Hunk  F.teetra,  of  (dl  things.  Hut  not  a  Hunk 
Eleetra  asvou'tr  no  douhl preriously  thoui^hl  ot  them. 

The  iiutek  in  question  is  an  en^neenn^  test  ear  -  the  prototype 
ot  a  liutik  Eleetra  that  will  interest  you  (LS  perhaps  no  Buuk  h^is 
done  Ik  tore. 


BUCK  ELFXTR.A? 

NO,  BUICK  ELECTRA  T  TYPE. 

To  understand  tlie  new  Eleetra  T  TYPE,  disregard 
an\-  pre\i()us  notions  you  may  have  had  about  Buicks. 
Tliis  one  is  different.  This  one  has  fully  independent 
rear  suspension,  multi-port  fuel  injection  (MFI), 
front -wheel  drive  and  MacPherson  strut  front 
suspension. 

It  also  has  special  firm  springs  and  shock  absorb- 
ers, large  diameter  front  and  rear  anti-sway  bars,  quick 
17.6:1  steering,  and  ciluminum  alloy  wheels  with  black- 
wall  radials. 

Interested?  Read  on. 

New  ideas  need  to  pass  severe  tests.  We  could 
think  of  none  more  severe  in  the  case  of  Eleetra  s  new 
multj-port  fuel  injection  system  than  the  scrutiny  of 
the  world-respected  engineers  of  Bosch,  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

The  proof  of  any  fuel  injection  system  lies  in 
throttle  response. 

TogetJier,  we  confirmed  the  performance  of  what 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  world  s  most  sophisticated 
fuel  injection  systems. 

The  inherent  advantage  of  Eleetra  s  multi-port 
system  is  that  it  directs  the  fijel  charge  right  at  the 
intake  port,  so  throttle  response  is  optimized. 

But  what  makes  this  system  unique  is 
its  use  of  a  tiny  hot  film  mass  air-flow  sensor,  which 
measures  the  mass  of  the  intake  air,  then  feeds  the 
information  to  a  computerized  control  module  which 
makes  rapid-fire  corrections  in  the  fuel  charge- 
up  to  80  tinies  a  second. 

The  combination  of  hot  film  mass  air-flow  sensing 
a.nd  ".MFI"  makes  the  3.8  Litre  engine  unique  in  cdl 
the  world. 

It  f -u-  calibrations  weren't  right,  the  people  at 
p.C'Sch  would  have  told  us.  But  we  were  right.  And 


some  of  Bosch's  heaviest  footed  engineers  told  us  they 
liked  it  a  lot. 

FROM  HKiH  IN  THE  ALPS  TO  BACK 
IN  THE  OUTBACK. 

We  didn't  stop  with  Eleetra 's  ability  to  pass  on 
the  Autobahn.  Bosch  technicians  drove  it  through 
the  oxygen-thin  altitudes  and  steep 
grades  of  the  Alps.  Wliile  our  own 
engineers  were  putting  a  similar 
prototype  through  the  searing  heat 
of  the  Australian  Outback. 

If  this  seems  strange  duty  for 
one  of  America's  most  r^^pected 
boulevard  luxury  makes,  it's 
because  we're  convinced  that  being  merely  luxurious 
isn't  enough  in  the  real  world  of  today. 

WE  ADDED  PERFORMANCE.  WE  DID  NOT 
SUBTRACT  BUICKNESS. 

Despite  the  high-tech  demands  of  the  times,  there 
are  traditional  Buick  virtues  which  remain  timeless. 

Buick  Eleetra  has  long  been  noted  for  ride  smooth- 
ness. The  Eleetra  T  TYPE's  ride  is  finn,  but  still  highly 
supple.  So  Eleetra 's  reputation  as  a  long-distance  luxury 
cruiser  is  still  very  much  intact.  Inside,  there  are  bucket 
seats,  covered  in  understated  gray  velour,  divided  by 
a  highly  fionctional  center  console.  A  leather-wrapped 
gray  sport  steering  wheel  is  stiindard. 

Interior  roominess  dimensions  are  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  Eleetra 's  predecessors.  Plus  we've  added 
unexpected  touches  like  an  optional  "memory  seat"  that 
remembers  where  you've  set  it.  No  matter  who's  been 
sitting  in  it.  Oh  yes,  electrically  adjustable  outside 
mirrors  are  also  available,  as  is  Electronic  Touch 
Climate  Control. 

THE  T  TYPE  IS  YOUR  TYPE. 

Performance  cars  should  look  like  they  perform. 
And  the  T  TYPE  doesn't  disguise  the  fact.  Instead  of 
the  usual  luxury  car  bright  work,  you'll  find  plenty  of 
gray  trim  and  gunmetal  gray  paint.  Even  the  hood 
ornament  has  been  removed. 

Clearly,  the  T  TYPE  is  your  type. 

YOU.  THE  TOUGHEST  TEST  OF  ALL. 

We've  put  our  new  Eleetra  through  some  of  the 
most  severe  testing  we  could  think  up.  We're  satisfied 
that  it's  ready.  For  you.  And 
we  want  to  know  what  you  think. 

So  buckle  up  and  test- 
drive  it  yourself.  Then  share 
your  opinions  with  us. 
We've  written  a  20-page 
book  and  an  evaluation 
form  to  help  you  do  so.  It's 
free  at  vour  Buick  dealer. 


Wouldn't  you  really  rath\er  l\ave  aliuick  :j 


OHicial  Cai  ol  the  KXIIIrd  Olimpiad 
Los  Angeles  1964 


Some  Buicks  are  eqinpped  with  engines  produced  by  other 
GM  divisions,  subsidiant;  or  affiliated  companies  woridwide.    w; 
See  your  Buick  dealer  for  details. 
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Bocii  VVosl  is  trul\  the  opitome  of  Chdinpionship  Living.  With 
tour  l(S-hoio  chcin"ipit)nship  golt  courses,  34  tennis  courts, 
1,436  acres  t)f  lakes,  nature  trails  and  the  finest  resort  facilities. 

The  Island  is  the  ultimate  in  lu\ur\'  li\  ing  in  Boca  West. 
Thirteen  ot  Stiuth  Florida's  most  magnificent  homes  in  an  artistic 
en\'ironment.  Available  fully  furnished  and  completely  decorated. 
Master-planned  bv  Ar\'ida.  Designed  and  built  by  Stevenson 
Building  &  Design,  Inc.  Priced  from  $1,500,000. 

The  Island  at  Boca  West.  An  Arvida  community  at  Boca  Raton. 


tor.i  pruato  sliowinj^  ox  tiirther  information,  call  William  5.  Brown 
Realtor  Associate.  Arvida  Roaltv  Sales,  Inc.  Realtors,  WO.  Box  3070 
Boca  Raton,  FI,  33431-0470  •  (30-^)  483-'J226 
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.:  not  with  this  Hartmann  tDag 
. ,  -     -  -  :  _  :i  seven  easy-  access  pockets 
so  you  can  unpack  your  toothbrush 
.". "''"  .'disturbing  your  meticulously 
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we  don't  cut  corners. 
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{Continued  from  page  44)  of  my  most 
beautiful  recurring  dream  and  lenjova 
waking  happiness. 

Sometimes  instead  of  climbing  I  go 
down  to  the  valley.  There  ama/ing 
mansions  are  hidden  behind  bougain 
villea-covered  walls.  From  the  tame 
ness  of  the  valley  the  phallic  guardian 
rock  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  pre 
sents  its  other  side.  The  apparently  sol 
id  rock  is  in  reality  two  rocks  facing  one 
another  and  almost  touching  at  one 
poiijt.  The  gringos  of  the  valley  call 
them  the  Kissing  Rocks.  The  natives 
must  attribute  to  them  some  of  their 
beautiful  legends,  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  those  Japanese  legends  of  a  world 
beyond  the  tomb. 

My  house  at  the  entrance  to  the  town 
stands  on  volcanic  rock.  The  valley  has 
water  all  year  round,  but  up  above  we 
sometimes  have  problems  during  the 
dry  season.  I  live  in  the  barrio  of  San 
Miguel — neither  high  on  the  mountain 
nor  low  in  the  valJey — and  gradually  I 
am  finding  out  why  I  chose  the  middle 
road.  It  may,  unexpectedly,  be  con- 
nected with  semantics:  as  they  call  the 
inhabitants  of  Santo  Domingo  toads, 
they  call  those  of  us  who  live  in  San  Mi- 
guel lizards.  In  writing  The  Lizard's 
Tail  I  was  more  literally  a  part  of  the  vil- 
lage than  I  realized. 

The  hrujos  also  seek  their  own  levels: 
Don  Vincente,  who  is  almost  inaccessi- 
ble, lives  high  on  the  mountain;  he  per- 
forms his  cleansing  ceremonies  using 
the  egg  of  a  black  hen.  As  he  cracks  the 
egg  a  thick  smoke  emerges,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  soil — from  the  grave,  he 
says,  and  if  the  evil  is  deeply  rooted,  he 
will  sacrifice  the  black  hen  itself. 

Don  Pablo,  the  valley  brujo,  lays  out 
the  cards,  prays  profusely,  calls  on  the 
aid  of  his  guardian  spirit,  and  anoints 
our  foreheads  with  the  tiny  seeds  ofl 
the  chia,  a  variety  of  sage,  which  later  [ 
will  be  used  to  placate  any  enemies. 

The  witchcraft  of  the  writer  Basurto,| 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  the  sub- 
lime folly  of  nurturing  a  crowded  littlel 
bookshop  in  the  village.  And  he  tellsj 
me,  "When  you  mail  letters  from  here, 
or  to  here,  write  on  the  envelope,  'Te- 
poztlan.  City  of  Magic'  We  have  to| 
spread  the  word." 

Not  a  chance.  That's  not  the  kind  of| 
information  to  be  revealed  on  the  out- 
side of  an  envelope.  It  must  be  folded] 
inside,  and  carefully  sealed.  :: 

Translated  by  Margaret  Sayers  Peden\ 
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THE  BEST-SEIXING  FRAGRANCE 

IN  BEVERLY  HILLS. 
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now  very  few  select  stores. 

Bted  toll-free  number  1-800-GIORGIO. 
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ARCHITECTS  AT  TEA 

l^lcNX'H  well-known  designers  create  silver  services  that  reign,  if  not  pour 

By  Brooks  Adams 


In  1^)80  eleven  architects  were 
asked  by  the  Italian  firm  of 
Alessi.  which  specializes  in 
stainless  steel,  to  design  a  sil- 
ver cotfee  and  tea  set.  Two  of 
the  firm's  most  popular  prod- 
ucts are  the  work  of  Richard 
Sapper:  an  espresso  maker  (in 
The  Museum  of  iModern  Art's 
Design  Collection)  and  a  tea 
kettle  (which  whistles  in  the 
notes  of  E,  B,  and  A).  The  ar- 
chitects' tea  sets,  however,  are 
not  industrial  products;  they 
belong  to  a  more  hypothetical 
branch  of  Alessi.  According 
to  Alessandro  Mendini,  an 
editor  of  Doww,  the  man  who 
had  the  original  idea  for  them 
and  one  of  the  architects  involved,  the 
tea  sets,  "Domestic  Landscapes,"  as  he 
calJs  them,  might  form  the  beginning 
of  an  Alessi  design  museum.  In  any 
case,  they  are  for  sale,  at  retail  prices 
ranging  from  S 1 2 ,000  to  $30,000.  Each 
is  made  to  order  in  sterling  silver  in  an 
edition  of  99.  At  present,  silver-plate 
versions  of  the  sets  are  touring  Ameri- 
can museums  through  November. 

The  architects  are  all  men  of  a  cer- 
tain age — born  in  the  thirties  except 
for  the  Barcelonan  Oscar  Tusquets, 
who  is  slightly  younger  (born  1941), 
and  Robert  Venturi.  who  is  slightly 
oider  'born  1925 1.  Tine  other  Ameri- 
:3.ns— Richard  Meier.  Michael 
*^'  '■■  c  - ,  S  t  a  .n  1  e  \-  T  i  g  e  r  m  a  n ,  and 
■  -.irlc    ',:^CK> — are  well-known  as  ar- 
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Aldo  Rossi's  tea  and  coffee  set  is  the  only 
one  to  have  an  architectonic  framework. 

chitects  and,  the  last  three,  as  polemi- 
cists of  the  Post  Modern  movement; 
Venturi  is  its  unofficial  dean.  The  Ital- 
ians involved — Mendini,  Aldo  Rossi, 
Paolo  Portoghesi — are  as  well-known 
for  their  architectural  criticism  as  for 
their  buildings.  The  one  Japanese,'Ka- 
zumasa  Yamashita,  is  best-known  in 
this  countr}'  through  Charles  Jencks's 
books  on  Post. Modernism.  These  fre- 
quently illustrate  Yamashita's  Face 
House  (1974)  in  Kyoto,  the  elevation 
of  which  has  windows,  ducts,  and  door 
in  the  configuration  of  a  face.  The  Vi- 
ennese architect,  Hans  Hollein,  is 
steeped  in  the  Vienna  design  tradition, 
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which  all  of  these  architects 
admire. 

The  illustrations  in  the 
"Tea  and  Cx)ffee  Piazza"  cata- 
logue show  how  these  archi- 
tects have  drawn  on  such 
sources  as  Wiener  Werkstatte 
silver  and  Art  Deco  electro- 
plate. In  fact,  these  styles 
evolved  in  the  years  in  which  i| 
the  architects  grew  up.  So  I 
perhaps  these  tea  sets  func-  h 
tion  also  as  autobiographies, 
fraught  with  nostalgia  and 
sentimentality. 

Although,  metaphorically 
speaking,  Portoghesi's  is  an 
Italian  village,  Hollein's  an 
aircraft  carrier,  Venturi's  the 
Campidoglio,  Meier's  a  Cubist  still  life, 
and  Rossi's  a  religious  shrine  (or  a  sea- 
side cabana),  the  fact  remains  that 
these  tea  sets  are  all  ven,'  similar.  They 
are  concerned  not  with  the  way  things 
feel,  but  with  the  way  they  look. 

Oscar  Tusquets's  is  the  organic' 
set — the  one  with  the  gentle  po 
shapes  that  look  as  if  they  might  b 
comfortable  to  hold  but  in  fact  are  no: 
(the  ebony  handles  have  not  yet  ar 
rived).  The  virtue  of  his  design  is  itjj 
concision.  He  is  the  only  one  in  the 
group  to  dispense  with  the  coffeepot  \ 
The  teapot  and  creamer  are  each  made  | 
of  tu'o  welded  shells,  recalling  not  onl; 
Eduardo  Torroja  but  Antonio  Gaudi 
Charles  Jencks's  is  a  stepped  terrao 
on  which  each  (Continued  on  page  54 
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DHSIGN 

Reminiscent  ol  Cjolclfin^^cr  and  Lolita, 
li^crnians  set  is  dcciclcdly  kinky  to  touch.  Its  tray  handles  are 
liteHke  hands;  its  spouts  pouty  Hps 
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{Continued  from  page  52)  vessel  stands 
as  a  silver  column.  These  would  be  im- 
possible to  hold  when  hot.  Although 
the  coffeepot  has  three  spouts  (con- 
cealed in  the  Ionic  order)  for  pouring, 
the  teapot  and  creamer  have  none. 
While  I  might  quibble  that  the  col- 
umns don't  exactly  line  up  with  their 
square  places  on  the  terrace  and 
should  have  been  sunken  into  it  as 
planned,  or  that  the  rams'  heads  atop 
the  tea  column  should  be  the  missing 
spouts,  these  are  minor  complaints 
against  an  ivor\-  tower  stance  of  utter 
uselessness  that  I  basically  applaud. 

Stanley  Tigerman  is  the  only  one  to 
give  tea  and  coffee  a  pointedly  sexual 
flavor.  Reminiscent  of  Goldfinger  and 
l^litj.  at  once,  Tigerman's  set  is  decid- 
edly kinky  to  touch.  Its  tray  handles  are 
lifelike  hands;  its  spouts  are  pouty  lips 
that  open  and  close:  one  picks  up  the 
niaar  bov^-;  hv  its  c^rs,  while  the  other 
•.•.  rtairicrs  are  lifted  by  their  pon\tails. 
Th.'  .j.r^loi^ue  iilu.^^ -.ues  designs  for 
'--r  rlart-rrs  inc  fr-,h  trays  that  I  hope 


Left:  Richard  Meier's  set  evokes 
Cubist  shapes.  Right:  Michael  Graves's 

recalls  the  work  of 
Josef  Hoffmann  and  Dagobert  Peche. 

Tigerman  will  go  on  to  produce. 

Of  the  three  other  American  sets, 
Venturi's  is  the  most  "mod."  Its  gold- 
plated  polka-dot  flowers  remind  me  of 
Mary  Quant.  Putting  the  Alessi  logo  in 
big  letters  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
coffee  urn  only  advertises  the  fact  that 
the  architect  is  not  averse  to  labelit^g. 
Venturi  is  Pop,  a  product  of  the  sixties, 
and  the  only  one  to  play  around  with 
traditional  Georgian  tea-  and  coffee- 
pot shapes.  I  particularly  like  the  coffee 
urn's  three  deliberately  flat  feet. 

Meier's  uses  the  most  silver,  takes  a 
month  to  make,  and  is  the  most  expen- 
sive. Like  those  grassy  sites  that  set  off 
his  white  houses,  Meier's  tray  is  expan- 
sive and  unadorned.  The  ivory  handles 
on  the  coffee-  and  teapots  are  proof 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  white  is 
all  the  color  you  need. 

Gra\  es's  is  the  glitziest.  The  fluted 


silver  surfaces  of  his  set  are  inspired  by 
Josef  Hoffmann  and  Dagobert  Peche's 
twenties  silver  for  the  Wiener  Werk- 
statte,  only  turned  inside  out.  TTiere  is  a 
problem  of  overcrowding  on  Graves's 
tray.  The  lids  of  his  pieces  feel  too  light 
for  their  massive  look  and  the  blue  alu- 
minum balls  are  chipping.  But  his  fake 
ivory  handles  feel  perfect,  and  his  at- 
tempt to  mix  color  with  silver  and  pre- 
cious metal  with  industrial  plastics  is 
praiseworthy. 

The  Italians  are  up  against  the  same 
problems,  but  I  don't  feel  their  solu- 
tions are  as  successful.  From  the  illus- 
trations in  the  catalogue  we  realize  that 
many  of  their  good  ideas  remained  on 
paper  or  were  scrapped  in  production. 
Whatever  happened  to  Aldo  Rossi's 
espresso  maker?  Rossi's  substitute  cof- 
fee- and  teapot,  with  their  conical  bod- 
ies, their  necks  in  blue  stove  enamel, 
and  their  conical  hats,  look  like  r\^'o 
bishops  about  to  celebrate  mass  in  the 
shrine-shaped  storage  unit. 

Portoghesi's  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Hampton  Court 

and  Mark  Hampton 

snared 

the  same  lion. 


The  Hiiinpton  ("ourl  ol  Henry  VIII 
and  the  Hampton  houses  of  interior 
{iesi>>ner  Mark  Hampton  have  Lee  Jola 
lions  rompinfi  on  solas  and  draperies. 
To  see  the  complete  collection  of 
captivating  l,ee  Jofa  fabrics, 
visit  the  DM')  Building  with  your 
designer.  979  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  and  in 
other  rfiajor 
cities,  1212) 
HH9-A900 


Lee  Jofa 


1         Atiop'a    Bos"oo    Chicago    Donas    Denvef 
•  Hcxror     _os  Angeles    Miami    New  vofk 

t  oniiode'Cf^a    Son  ^'or^isco    Was^l^gto<^    London 
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(Continued  from  page  54)  set,  with  its 
black-and-white  enamel  border,  re- 
calls the  design  of  his  K.N. P. A. S.  hall 
(1958)  in  Florence,  which  in  turn  was 
influenced  by,  among  other  things,  Jo- 
sef Hoffmann's  first  Wiener  Werk- 
statte  exhibition  hall.  Portoghesi's 
original  idea  seems  to  have  been  to 
evoke  Filippo  Raguzzini's  rococo  Piaz- 
za S.  Ignacio  in  Rome,  but  his  hexagon- 
al coffeepot  ended  up  looking  like  a 
Romanesque  basilica.  Because  the  cof- 
feepqt  is  so  big  (it  could  easily  serve 
six),  the  teapot  is  reduced  to  the  same 
size  as  the  creamer  and  sugar  bowl,  and 
could  only  serve  enough  tea  for  one. 

Mendini  is  the  only  one  to  revive  the 
idea  of  coffee  urns  on  pedestals.  He 
made  the  prototypes  with  their  lids  on 
a  tilted  axis;  they  looked  like  hats  on  lit- 
tle heads.  He  got  rid  of  this  idea,  made 
them  level  and  less  funny.  But  then  he 
added  little  waving  silver  flags  that 
look  like  ear-wings  and  seem  vestigial. 

Without  being  overly  serious  or  fas- 
cistic,  Yamashita  and  Hollein's  sets  are 
the  strictest  and  most  militaristic.  Ya- 
mashita's  pieces  line  up  on  a  smgle  axis 
(like  Jencks's);  all  are  the  same  width, 
and  each  fits  into  its  own  grooved 
place.  Although  the  sugar  and  milk 
places  are  interchangeable,  their  ves- 
sels are  not:  the  curving  knobs  atop 
each  piece  spelJ  out  "C"  on  the  coffee- 
pot, "T"  on  the  tea,  "S"  on  the  sugar, 
and  "M"  on  the  milk — a  tongue-in- 
cheek  on  the  semiotics,  or  sign  lan- 
guage, of  Post  Modernism.  The  nicest 
thing  about  this  is  the  way  you  don't 
see  the  letters  at  first,  but  only  the  ab- 
stract play  of  the  arabesque.  All  the 
spouts  and        (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Robert  Venturi's  set  is  engraved 

with  flowers  and  on  the 

coffee  urn,  the  Alessi  logo. 
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NEW  FROM  PARIS:  DUAL  SHADOWS. 
EXPRESSIVE  EYE  COLORING  IN  SURPRISING  COMBINATIONS. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MOTHER'S  YEAR 

THIS  MOTHER'S  DAY. 
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If  she's  interested  in  cooking,  there 
3  many  beautifully  designed 
jisinart  gifts— each  one  that  she'll 
sure  to  find  enjoyable,  useful,  and 
oveall,  enduring. 

There's  the  food  processor  that, 
irted  the  whole  food  preparation 
/olution— 

Accessories  that  greatly  extend  the 
achine's  capabilities- 
Professional  quality  cookware  that 
:ains  its  beauty  almost  indefinitely— 
Food  processor  cookbooks  and  a 
agazine  that  lead  to  a  whole  new  world 
creative  cooking. 

The  new  art  of  fast, 
creative  food  preparation. 
From  the  powerful,  efficient  motors 
our  food  processors  to  their  unique 
de  feed  tubes,  their  every  exclusive 
iture  is  designed  for  easy  efficient, 
wiess  performance.  These  machines 
Dduce  their  perfect  results  with  awe- 
me  speed.  And  our  patented  detach - 
le  stem  system  (standard  on  all  but 
3  DLC-10E)  make  disc  storage  far  more 
mpact  than  ever  before. 


Cuisinart 
classroom 


S^  HOLDER. 

cupies  less  than  7  square  inches 
;ounter  space. 

)vides  accessible,  safe  storage  for 
to  7  detachable-stem  discs  of  the 
isinart  DLC-7,  DLC-8  Series  and 
I  DLC-X.  Discs  not  included 


FT  SETS. 

ese  sets  of  optional  discs  enable 
rto  realize  her  nnachine'sfull  poten- 
I.  (Each  contains,  at  considerable 
vings.  all  the  detachable -stem 
5cs  for  the  DLC-X  or  any  model 
-C-7  and  DLC-8.) 

ich  set  includes  slicing  discs  from 
jfer  thin  to  thick,  2  julienne  discs, 
-rench  fry  cut  disc  and  a  fine 
redding  disc. 


CUISINART  PUBLICATIONS. 

Aooy  Mandel  s  Cuisinari  Classroom: 
contains  over  260  outstanding  food 
processor  recipes,  many  of  them  from 
great  European  restaurants.  Over 
200.000  copies  sold. 

Ne-//  Cuisine  of  the  Amencan  South- 
west by  Anne  Greer  presents  over  263 
tempting  Mexican -Amencan  recipes 
(aimri^t  all  use  the  food  processor). 

"P  f  Cooking."  our  bimonthly 

magazine,  is  a  cooking  school  in  pnnt. 
If  cooking  is  a  joy  and  a  means  of  ex- 
pression for  Mom.  this  magazine  is 


PASTA  MAKER  ATTACHMENT 
Proouc  *  professional  quality, 

faster  :■  _        _  •  pasta  machines. 

6  interchangeable  discs  produce 
lasagne,  fe""  .  ^  oaghetti.  Iinguine, 

macaroni  a'  -'^ini.  (Available 

for  DLC-7  arc  _.l.^-o  models.) 


CUISINART  TEAKETTLE. 

This  beautifully  crafted  3-quart  tea- 
kettle, like  all  our  Commercial  Cookware. 
iS  made  of  high  quality  stainless  steel 
alloy  Built-in  strainer  for  brewing 
loose  teas. 


Can  cookware  so  beautiful 
be  practical? 

Cuisinart  cookware  is  professional 

grade  cookware  for  the  home.  Made 

of  exceptionally  high  quality  stainless 

steel,  it  IS  easy  to  clean  and  retains  its 

luster  indefinitely 

Its  performance  is  astonishing.  A 
copper  disc  inlaid  between  two  layers 
of  stainless  steel  distributes  the  heat 
quickly  and  evenly  sideways  as  well  as 
upwards,  eliminating  hot  spots  and 
providing  constant  heat  flow  over  the 
cooking  surface. 

Both  our  Cuisinart  Original  Stainless 
Cookware  and  Cuisinart  Commercial 
Stainless  (shown  below  and  on  left  hand 
page)  are  available  in  sets  at  considerable 
savings  and  an  extensive  selection  of  in- 
dividual pieces. 


THE  LOBLE  STEAMER  SET. 

A  remarkably  compact  and  versatile 
combination  of  Commercial  Cook- 
ware 9'/2"  Gratin  Pan  surmounted  by 

Steamer  Top  and  Dome  Cover 


THE  STOWAWAY 

This  9  piece  Commercial  Cookware 
set  IS  perfect  for  yachts,  recreation 
vehicles  and  apartments. 

Contains  5%-quart  Multi-use  Stockpot 
with  Steamer  Insert.  3-quart  Saucepan, 
2-quart  Saucepan,  1'/2-quart  Saucepan. 
QVz"  Saute  Pan,  Multi-size  Cover  and 
two  interchangeable  hanoles. 

For  more  information  on  our  products, 
our  publications  and  useful  tips  on  pro- 
cessing cheeses  and  making  breads  write, 
Cuisinarts,  Inc.,  411  (1)  W.  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich,  CT  06830. 

Cuisinarts 

For  a  store  near  you,  call  toll  free: 
(800)  243-8540. 
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Paolo  Portoghesi's  set  is  on 
a  hexagonal  tray. 

(Continued from  page  56)  handles  look 
like  some  immensely  efficient  circuitry, 
when  in  fact  they  are  largely  unfunc- 
tional  and  too  hot  to  handle. 

Hollein's  aircraft  carrier  is  probably 
the  best-designed  set.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
open  his  ellipsoidal  teapot  with  its  fun- 
ny blue  pointed  feet  and  swooping 
handle  both  in  heat-resistant  metracry- 
late.  Move  any  of  the  other  pieces  out 
of  place,  and  the  whole  design  falls 
apart.  Yet  it  looks  so  casually  arranged. 
The  transversal  band  (or  tire  skid)  on 
the  tray  has  a  satin  finish — a  sexy  fillip, 
almost  New  Wave  in  feelmg,  because 
at  first  you  think  it  might  be  a  mistake. 
The  tray  doesn't  look  like  anything  on 
its  own;  it  needs  the  other  pieces,  and 
God  forbid  you  get  their  positions 
wrong.  As  the  catalogue  warns:  "They 
have  a  precise  planimetrico-spatial  ar- 
rangement." This  may  be  necessary  in 
the  Navy,  but  does  it  have  to  be  this 
way  in  a  tea  set? 

Today,  when  issues  of  traditionalism 
are  alive  and  kicking,  these  architects' 
tea  sets  are  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  to 
bring  back  precious  craftsmanship.  If 
this  can't  be  done,  it  is  not  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  present.  Holding  one  of 
these  architect's  tea  sets  in  our  hands, 
we  are  heir  to  a  formidable,  almost 
overwhelming  past.  That  these  archi- 
tects have  handled  it  with  a  certain 
lightness  and  sense  of  humor  is  proof 
of  their  wisdom.  They  know  what  we 
sometimes  forget,  that  all  silver  had  to 
be  new  once,  and  that  theirs  will  be  old 
silver  soon  enough,  z 


Max  Protetch  will  exhibit  the  sterling 
silver  sets  at  the  Chicago  International 
Art  Exposition,  May  10-15.  The  plate- 
silver  sets  are  on  view  at  the  La  Jolla 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  April 
28-June  3;  the  Seattle  Art  Museum, 
June  15-July  15;  the  Ren  wick,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  August  1-November  30. 
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THE  LAST  FORBIDDEN  SUBJECT 

l\vo  new  books  look  at  America's 
ambivalent  notions  of  status  and  mobility 

By  John  Richardson 


c:i_\ss  Acu'ini: 

Tl  IKOVCA  { T\  II  AMERICAN 

STATl'S  SYSTEM 

Bv  Paul  Fussell 

Summit  Bi>oks,202  pp..  .Sn.95 

CLASS  ACT  AMERICAS  LAST 
I^IKITSI-CRLT 
Bv  Bciiita  Eislcr 
EranklinW'atts,  352pp.,S18.95 

\\\o  recently  published  ^ 

hociks  insist  that  class  has 
replaced  sex  as  "a  forbid- 
den subject."  You  can  out- 
rage people  today  by 
mentioning  social  class,  Paul  Fussell 
maintains,  while  Benita  Eisler  makes 
the  even  more  dubious  claim  that 
"Class  is  America's  last  dirty  secret." 
And  in  justification  she  recounts  how  a 
local  matron  was  slapped  by  her  grand- 
mother when  she  called  a  friend  "mid- 
dle class";  not  for  the  good  reason  that 
little  pots  shouldn't  call  kettles  black 
but  because,  to  believe  Grandma, 
there  were  "no  classes  in  America — 
upper,  lower,  or  middle."  Wishful 
thmkingi  America  may  never  have  per- 
mitted itself  the  luxury-  of  an  aristocra- 
cy, nor.  since  the  Civil  War,  much  in 
the  way  of  landed  gentn,'.  but  it  can  cer- 
tainly lay  claim  to  a  middle  and  prole- 
tarian class  I  "prole"  to  Fussell)  as  well 
as  even  lower  orders  that  Fussell  desig- 
nates as  "destitute"  and  "bottom  out- 
of-sight." 

No.  in  its  own  peculiar  way  America 
is  as  class-ridden  as  any  other  civilized 
country-.  The  main  difference  is  that, 
unlike  European  society,  which  is  go- 
ing down  a  bourgeois  drain,  American 
society  is  going  up  a  bourgeois  spout — 
upwardly  mobile,  but  with  nowhere 
much  to  go.  For,  as  de  Tocqueville  pre- 


dicted, the  absence  of  an  aristocracy 
dooms  people  with  social  aspirations 
to  ultimate  frustration,  to  "the  ravages 
of  inordinate  and  unsuccessful  ambi- 
tion"— such  a  recurrent  feature  of 
American  life  to  this  day. 

To  my  mind,  class  only  constitutes 
"a  forbidden  subject"  insofar  as  climb- 
ers are  obliged  to  be  cagey  about  the 
sordid  maneuvers  that  gentrification 
necessitates.  The  surprising  thing  is 
that  several  of  the  upwardly  mobile 
men  and  women  interviewed  by  Eisler 
(notably  a  nauseating  young  artist  who 
envisages  artistic  fulfillment  in  term^f 
"career  management")  come  across  as 
more  self-congratulatory  than  shame- 
faced; in  the  same  way  that  one  newly 
rich  old  woman  I  know  regards  the 
P.R.  man  who  vainly  tries  to  propel  her 
into  social  orbit  as  a  status  symbol  rath- 
er than  a  "dirty  secret." 

In  very  different  ways  both  these 
books  illuminate  very  different  aspects 
of  their  subject.  Basing  herself  on 
Studs  Terkel-like  interviews,  Eisler 
slices  through  the  strata  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  and,  to  her  credit, 
does  not  flinch  from  the  ticklish  prob- 


lems of  ethnic,  religious, 
and  sexual  minorities.  Too 
bad,  however,  that  the  au- 
thor concentrates  exclu- 
sively on  mobility  ("The 
immobile  are  not  my  sub- 
ject," she  says),  because  es- 
tablished members  of  this 
or  that  class  are  the  only 
yardsticks  by  which  we  can 
appraise  the  progress — 
downward  as  well  as  up- 
ward— of  her  cleverly  con- 
trasted subjects.  Granted, 
much  of  the  American  class  structure  is 
in  a  state  of  flux,  but  there  is  still 
enough  stability  to  make  the  proto- 
types as  vital  to  study  as  mutants  and 
mutts. 

Far  less  absorbed  by  the  dilemmas 
of  upward  mobility  is  the  pseudony- 
mous Paul  Fussell  (in  fact  Professor 
Donald  T.  Reagan  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania).  Did  he,  one  wonders, 
adopt  a  nom  deplume  because  he  takes 
such  a  poor  view  of  his  homonym,  the 
President?  Reagan  "violates  virtually 
every  canon  of  upper-class  or  even  up- 
per-middle-class presentation.  The 
dyed  hair  is ...  an  outrage .  .  .  . "  This,  I 
am  afraid,  sets  the  tone  of  C/^.j.j.  Half  in 
jest,  half  in  anger,  Fussell  sets  out  to 
study  "the  visible  and  audible  signs  of 
class" — that  is  to  say  the  more  obvious 
externals.  Fortunately  Fussell  has  a 
Betjemanesque  eye  and  ear  for  sole- 
cisms and  shibboleths  as  well  as  a  sly 
sense  of  humor  and  style,  none  of 
which  will  be  news  to  admirers  of 
Abroad  (his  pioneer  study  of  travel 
writing  between  the  wars).  As  a  result 
his  book  has  a  certain  lampoonish 
liveliness,  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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From  the  Upholistery  collection  by  Heritage. 

For  the  name  of  the  authorized  dealer  nearest  you,  call  toll  free  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  call  800-447-0890. 

An  authorized  dealer  is  your  assurance  of  consistently  fine  quality  and  service. 

Dtexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc. 


CottonCale  Luxury  Liner.  The  first  class  suite. 
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I  Icill  in  jest,  halt  in  ani^cr,  Fusscll  sets  out  to  study  "the  visihle 
aiul  aiKlihk'  si^<;ns  oi  class''— that  is  to  say  the  more  obvious  externals 


{Continued Irorn  [hi^c  (i2)  aiitl  is  damn- 
inglv  peTtfpti\c  ahmit  "classy"  aii- 
tlmrs  like  Durrcll  aiul  ( lo/./ciis. 

But  111  tin.'  last  rcsDil  I'usscH's  study 
oi  the  American  class  s\'stcni  is  lalsiticd 
by  a  disinclination  \o  sec  it  in  the  light 
ot  historv  ox  economics,  changing 
fnocurs  or  fashions,  and  by  a  refusal  to 
see  how  this  "forbidden  subject"  is  af- 
fected by  the  no  less  or  no  more  forbid- 
den subjects  ot  race,  religion,  and 
sexual  orientation,  which  Eisler  coura- 
geously confronts.  For  it  is  only  when 
these  decisive  elements  are  taken  into 
account  that  the  topic  ot  class  takes  on 
depth  and  complexity.  We  can  then 
apply  the  principles  of  our  choice: 
Marxist,  Proustian,  or  (Emily)  Postian. 
If  we  look  hard  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cern some  kind  of  pattern  in  the  carpet, 
or  appreciate  how  even  the  most  trivial 
things  send  out  social  signals:  how  a 
Boehm  bird  or  a  W'yeth  print,  a  mink 
cape  or  a  man's  elbow  patch  (depend- 
ing on  whether  it  has  been  added  to  a 
worn  or  unworn  jacket )  can  denote  dis- 
crimination or  enhance  status  in  cer- 
tain circles  and  have  a  diametrically 
opposite  effect  in  others.  In  matters  of 
class  everything  is  relative. 

Place,  too,  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  class.  In  New  Orleans  one  might 
adorn  the  living  room  with  a  glass  case 
containing  the  effigy  or  a  photograph 
or  portrait  of  a  forebear  dressed  as 
Queen  of  Carnival;  north  of  the  Ma- 
son-Dixon line  such  a  display  might  be 
thought  comic  or  discreditable.  But  in- 
stead of  exploring  regional  anomalies, 
Fussell  tries  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the  read- 
er. For  instance  he  claims  that  "Los 
Angeles  would  rank  low  less  because 
it's  ugly  and  banal  than  because  it  was 
owned  by  the  Spanish  for  so  long.  A 
similar  fact  explams  why  St.  Louis  out- 
ranks San  Antonio."  (Outranks  it? 
Surely  not  in  class  or  charm.)  No  less 
tendentious  is  the  author's  claim  that 
"ihx  class  desirabilit}'"  of  cities  is  in  an 
inverse  rjric  •  to  the  ava-lability  of  bowl- 
xr.i.  alleys.  Besides  Bilhi^s,  Dubuque, 
■"-'  '"-■Tenn!J'!vpur-dc>wn  Peoria,  Fus- 


sell's  list  of  "socially  impossible" 
places  includes  Midland,  Texas.  Does 
the  fact — overlooked  by  the  author — 
that  Midland  has  one  of  the  highest 
per  capita  incomes  in  the  USA  prove 
or  disprove  his  theory?  Or  should  we 
apply  a  separate  set  of  standards  to 
Texas? 

Fussell  has  devised  a  no  less  spe- 
cious method  for  determining  the  class 
of  flowers:  "one  way  to  learn  which 
flowers  are  vulgar  is  to  notice  the  varie- 
ties favored  on  Sunday  morning  T.V. 
religious  programs.  .  .primarily  gera- 
niums (red  are  lower  than  pink),  poin- 
settias  and  chrysanthemums."  Apart 
from  reservations  about  the  word 
"lower,"  I  would  go  along  with  this 
provided  'American  Beauty'  roses, 
anthurium,  and  strelitzia  were  added 
to  the  list,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
look  artificial.  But  this  game  can  get 
out  of  hand,  and  even  the  most  exigent 
plant  snob  might  question  Fussell's  de- 
crees: "declassed  also  are  phlox,  zin- 
nias, salvia,  gladioli,  begonias,  dahlias, 
fuchsias,  and  petunias."  It  all,  of 
course,  depends  on  how  they  are  used; 
even  gladioli  and  red  salvia  can  be 
planted  or  arranged  in  an  imaginative 
way.  As  for  zinnias,  I  would  have 
thought  it  was — well — vulgar  to  find 
zinnias  vulgar,  especially  that  wonder- 
ful green  variety  called  'Envy'. 

Another  area  where  Fussell  is  more 
diverting  than  accurate  is  decoration. 
"Approaching  any  house,"  he  says, 
"one  is  bombarded  with  class  signals." 
And  he  contrasts  such  enjoyable 
"prole"  manifestations  as  "defunct 
truck  tires  painted  white  with  flowers 
inside"  and  "a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  inside  an  old-fashioned  bathfub 
propped  upright"  with  the  would-be 
WASP  garage  complete  with  cupola  and 
w^eather  vane.  "One  surefire  prole  stig- 
ma. .  ."  he  claims,  "is  the  Christian 
emphasis.  .  .  self-congratulator\'  mot- 
tos  on  little  mock  wooden  plaques .  .  . 
'\X^en  you  help  someone  up  a  steep 
hill  you  get  nearer  the  top  your- 
self,'. .  .these  .  .  .  assert  that  God  loves 


proles,  which  I  le  doubtless  does,  al- 
though there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
constantly  harping  on  it."  If  only  Fus- 
sell would  cut  the  cackle  and  explore 
the  religious  aspect  less  facetiously  he 
migjxt  explain  why  Catholic  knick- 
knacKs  carry  fewer  class  stigmas  than 
Protestant  ones,  or  why,  conversely, 
the  trappings  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
faith  confer  stylishness,  at  least  to 
judge  from  the  way  smart  but  quite  un- 
orthodox people  deck  their  fourpost- 
er  beds  with  Russian  Easter  eggs  and 
icons.  Alas,  Fussell's  parameters  do 
not  permit  a  class-rating  of  Judaica. 

Fussell's  recipe  for  transforming  a 
middle-class  living  room  into  a  prole 
one  is  nothing  if  not  precise:  "You'd 
add  a  Naugahyde  Barcalounger  and  re- 
invite  ideology  back  into  the  pictures, 
but  the  ideology  would  be  the  sort  con- 
veyed in  the  popular  chromo  'Christ  at 
the  United  Nations.'  Thick  transpar- 
ent plastic  would  cover  the  upholster>', 
fringe  would  appear  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sofa,  and  little  woolly  balls 
would  dangle  from  the  lamp- 
shades ....  These  things  would  satisfy' 
the  prole  hunger  for,  as  decorators  put 
it,  'lotsof  goop.'  " 

Fine,  except  of  course  for  the  fringe. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  hardly  need 
reminding  that  fringe  is  one  of  the  cost- 
liest items  in  the  decorator's  bag  of 
tricks  and,  thanks  to  the  vogue  for  Sec- 
ond Empire  upholstery,  it  has  become 
a  status  symbol.  Much  the  same  goes 
for  "goop" — "good"  goop,  that  is.  But 
again  and  again  Fussell  ignores  or  mis- 
understands the  extent  to  which  class, 
style,  and  fashion  reflea  one  another  in 
constantly  changing  ways.  A  glaring 
example  is  his  contention  that  one 
item,  "although  not  indispensable  in 
an  upper-class  setting,  is  never  found 
outside  one.  It's  the  table  top  obelisk 
made  of  marble  or  crystal."  Obelisks, 
unless  made  of  Blue  John,  are  indica- 
tors of  nothing  except  possibly  sexual 
orientation.  But  even  that  is  a  moot 
point  because  these  attraaive  objects  I 
are  now  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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You  have  never  been  so  well  informejlco 


I  net 
[nrvslr-r 


V  has  never  been  a  luxury  car  like  it.  The  sleek  new 
Nev.  \orkcr  brings  you  impressive  new  electronics,  a 

f^':tec»i-)n  Plan  and  the  option  of  exhiloroting  new 
'AVh,  V,:   luestion,  this  IS  Chrysler's  most  technologi- 

'     •';!'.    .   ■.or. 

■    1  ■'  ♦':  ct'-ier  lux'jry  cars.  You  enjoy  front 
•  i  ..  •,  J,,  Qp,  ,^g|  surfaces.  You  ride  quietly 
a-  i :   oy   plush   room  and  c   bounty  of 
-  .       ^e'A'ed  by  ingenious  new  elecr'  :  rues. 


You  command  new  electronics  and  turbopowe^ 

Enter  the  New  Yorker  and  take  control.  The  new  grc 
message  center  informs  you,  and  the  electronic  voice 
monitors  and  reports  instantly  on  11  vital  functions.  At| 
command  is  optional  turbochorging,  the  exciting  new 
achieve  even  more  power  Just  step  on  the  accelerator  an< 
fuel-injected  turbocharged  engine  delivers  true  luxury  ca^ 
formance  at  its  finest. 

Notice  that  your  car  has  been  carefully  fitted,  finish^ 


Deductible  app.    -s  E  ■    ^des  leases  Ask  for  details  at  your  Chrysler-Plymouth  dealer  "Use  EPA  est.  MPG  for  comp 

Administration  sofety  recalls  for  '82  « 


>  comforted  and  protected  in  a  luxury  car. 


Dped.  Among  your  standord  luxuries  are  outomatic  trans- 
on,  power  windows,  power  steering,  power  brakes  and 
remote  controlled  power  mirrors.  Your  front  seats  are  new 
idual  pillow  style  recliners,  and  of  course,  you  can  choose 
ixury  of  rich  leather  seating. 

5  year/50,000  mile  Protection  Plan. 

rhe  New  Chrysler  Technology  brings  you  the  best  built,  best 
ed  American  cars.t  Your  car's  engme  and  powertrain  ore 


protected  for  5  years  or  50,000  milesj  and  its  outer  body  is 
protected  against  rust-through  for  the  same  period. 

Nobody  else  offers  you  5/50  protection  in  a  luxury  cor 
And  nobody  else  offers  you  such  a  luxury  car. 
Buckle  up  for  safety.  , , 

31  ^^  123^ 


EPA 
EST 
MPG* 


The 


best  built,  best  backed 
American  cars. 


tileagemay  vary  depending  on  speed,  tnp  length  and  weother.  Highway  ond  Cailfornio  ests.lower.TBosed  on  percent  of  Notional  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
S  designed  ond  built  m  North  Amencc 
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JiZFFERSON  SPRlMaTlM£ 


RRST  BORIi  9  x  S'/b  ins. 


u:xrr 


CRAZY  QOILT  10x10  ins. 


iO'/ox  15'/2  ins. 
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{C.ontintivd  from  puji^c  66)  so  dated — 
shades  ot  the  loast  I'ilties  in  the  late  Ho- 
lies— that  their  display  no  longer  car- 
ries any  equivocal  or  would  be  with-it 
connotaticms. 

i'ussell  likewise  goes  tt)o  hir  whenhe 
concludes  a  lengthy  analysis  of  mail-or- 
der catalogues  by  claiming  that  "cata- 
log-buying delivers  the  illusion  of 
power  without  the  social  risk  of  en- 
coimters  with  others  who  might  dis- 
pute your  power."  Nonsense!  Except 
for  people  who  are  too  busy,  too  idle, 
or  too  remote  from  department  stores 
to  shop  in  person,  mail-order  custom- 
ers are  addicts  of  that  great  American 
pastime,  conceptual  shopping.  Given 
the  element  of  uncertainty,  conceptual 
shopping  is  also  a  form  of  gambling: 
who  knows  whether  the  coveted  item 
will  turn  out  to  fit,  suit,  or  work,  let 
alone  correspond  to  the  illustration? 

The  author's  class-rating  of  these 
catalogues  is  no  less  whimsical.  A  cata- 
logue, he  claims,  "is  upper  class  if  it 
sells  a  life-size  metal  suit  of  armor.  .  . 
for  $2,450.  .  .  .  You  can  either  display 
the  suit  on  a  stand  or.  .  .wear  it  to  a 
party  and  [drink]  through  the  visor." 
One  could  hardly  imagine  an  object 
less  likely  to  appeal  to  upper-class 
taste,  more  likely  to  find  favor  as  a  con- 
versation piece  for  very  rich  "proles" 
— a  newish  class  that  Fussell  might 
have  included  if  he  had  researched  the 
Sun  Belt  as  well  as  the  East  Coast. 

Unlike  the  middle  and  lower  strata 
of  society,  the  "top-out-of-sight"  class 
and  old  money  are  spared  Fussell's 
strictures  because  the  former  are  diffi- 
cult of  access.  As  for  the  latter,  "the 
quasi-aristocratic  upper  class,"  he  re- 
gards this  as  "the  least  interesting  place 
in  the  indigenous  class  structure" — a 
perverse  view  that  suggests  there  m^ 
be  a  chip  or  two  on  the  professorial 
shoulder.  Are  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
port really  less  interesting  than  those  of 
Peoria  or  Dubuque?  Nor  does  Fussell 
have  much  to  say  about  the  so-called 
"Beautiful  People,"  except  to  quote 
from  a  sUly  book  (Live  a  Year  with  a 
Millionaire)  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
^Tiitney,  who  typifies  his  class  about 
as  much  as  Jern,'  Falwell  typifies  Chris- 
tianity. Like  them  or  not,  these  are  the 
groups  which  provide  climbers  with 
role  models  and,  more  importantly 
still,  social  ladders  in  the  form  of  galas 
and  benefits  which  enable  new  money 
to  meet  oid  money  on  payment  of  tolls 


masquerading  as  philanthropy.  Since 
these  rituals  are  recounted  in  gossip 
columns  that  are  read  all  over  America, 
they  should  present  no  problems  to  a 
diligent  researcher. 

The  reason  for  Fussell's  disdainful 
tone  becomes  clear  in  his  last  chapter. 
The  author  is  out  to  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  existing  class  system,  and 
promote  a  new  class — Class  X — with 
his  own  way  of  life  as  exemplar.  X  peo- 
ple are  apparently  free  spirits — self- 
cultiv;3ted,  self-employed,  indepen- 
dent-minded: "loose  in  carriage  and 
demeanor.  They  adore  the  work  they 
do,  and  they  do  it  until  they  are  finally 
carried  out,  'retirement'  being  a  con- 
cept meaningful  only  to.  .  .  wage 
slaves  who  despise  their  work.  Being 
an  X  person  is  like  having  much  of  the 
freedom  and  some  of  the  power  of  a 
top-out-of-sight  or  upper-class  person, 
but  without  the  money.  X  category  is  a 
sortof  unmonied  aristocracy." 

And  Fussell  goes  on  to  say  that  "any- 
thing recommended  in  a  sound  home- 
furnishings  magazine"  will  not  appear 
in  an  X  living  room.  NX^at  will  appear, 
however,  turns  out  to  be  left  over  from 
the  days  of  flower  power.  "The  guiding 
principle  will  be  parody  display.  .  .lots 
of  campy  fabric.  .  .  .The  nearer  you 
approach  pure  X  the  closer  to  the  floor 
you  find  yourself  sitting.  .  .  .  There 
will  usually  be  a  large .  .  .working  fire- 
place, less  because  it's  pretty  than  be- 
cause it's  fun  to  copulate  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  it.  ..." 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  Fus- 
sell confines  Class  X  to  the  swinging 
groves  of  academe.  Better  if  he  had 
worked  it  out  in  broader  terms,  for  his 
concept  has  potential.  It  could  be  an 
effective  antidote  to  "the  constraints 
and  anxieties  of  the  whole  class  rack- 
et"; to  the  social  insecurity  which 
leaves  othen\ase  sensible  people  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bogus  imperatives  of  "in" 
and  "out";  above  all  to  the  cloning  of 
America,  the  reduction  of  class  differ- 
ences to  a  genteel  pecking  order  or- 
dained by  push  and  cash  and  tacky 
notions  of  status.  Despite  Fussell's 
tumbles  into  the  trap  of  value  judg- 
ments which  he  has  dug  for  himself,  all 
of  us  would  do  well  to  heed  the  evan- 
gelical appeal  in  his  last  lines:  "The  so- 
ciety of  Xs  is  not  large  at  the  moment.  It 
could  be  larger,  for  many  can  join 
who've  not  yet  understood  that  they 
have  received  an  invitation."  a 
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Anything  else  is  a  paper  eup. 


Insist  on  hand 


^econdbest. 

^  to  own,  a  treasure  to  hand  down. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  YOUR  UPSTAIRS  STAFF, 
MAY  WE  SUGGEST  WAMSUTTA'S  NEW 
100%  COTTON  SUPERCALE  NO-IRON 

Wamsutta  IS  Dfoud  to  announce  another  lirsi  ^  ,    , 

A  sumptuous  200  thread  count  Supercale''  that  corr^bines  the  comfort 
of  cotton  with  the  convenience  ot  no  iron. 
Never  before  fias  tfiere  been  a  more  beautiful  laborsaving  device. 
These  carefree  cotton  percales  come  to  you  with  all  the  trimmings 
in  a  deliqhtful  collection  of  delectable  prints  and  solid  coiors. 
For  over  100  years  Wamsutta  S  been  working  wonders  with  colon. 
And  at  last  we've  created  a  cotton  that  promir  n  noworf^foryou. 


temptation 

by  Eric  Tenney 

new  and  original  sculpture, 
dividually  crafted... hand-painted. . 
)d  attractively  priced  at  $75. 
sued  in  a  limited  edition. 

IC  TENNEY  is  one  of  today's  most 
loved  and  accomplished  animal  artists. 
I  award-winner  at  the  prestigious 
inburgh  Festival.  Featured  in  important 
hibitions  at  London's  Tryon  and 
idmore  galleries.  And  internationally 
:laimed  for  his  portraits  of  the  endearing 
imal  characters  of  the  best-selling  book, 
/atership  Down."  His  works  are  sought 
er  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Now,  Tenney  has  turned  his  talents  to  a 
;dium  that  collectors  especially  prize:  fine 
rcelain  sculpture.  The  result  is  a  work  of 
re  magic,  called  "Temptation."  Crafted  in 
e,  hand-painted  porcelain,  this  delightful 
•rk  of  art  will  be  issued  at  the  very 
ractive  price  of  $75 — which  may  be  paid 
three  convenient  monthly  installments 
$25  each. 

In  "Temptation."  Tenney  portrays  a 
lyful  Bi-color  cat,  with  a  lovable 
rsonality  that  will  instantly  charm  any 
wer  Beguiling  in  spirit,  the  sculpture  is 

0  remarkably  lifelike  in  detail.  Every 
iture  is  captured  with  delicate  care.  The 
iking  topaz-colored  eyes.  The  little  pink 
ds  on  its  paw.  The  very  nap  and  texture 
the  fur! 

Temptation"  will  be  individually  crafted, 
Tipletely  hand-painted — and  will  bear 

1  artist's  signature  on  its  base.  In  the 
dition  of  classic  porcelains,  the  sculpture 
1  be  issued  in  a  limited  edition.  At  the 

d  of  this  single  year,  1984,  the  edition 
1  be  permanently  closed. 
Just  to  own  this  enchanting  imported 
ilpture — to  display  it  in  your  home  and 
3w  it  to  friends — is  certain  to  be  a 
jrce  of  satisfaction.  Whether  you  admire 
autiful  works  in  porcelain,  or  simply  have 
ondness  for  cats,  this  is  a  piece  that  will 
ng  you  pleasure  for  many  years  to  come. 
To  reserve  "Temptation"  by  Eric  Tenney, 
u  should  act  promptly.  To  be  valid,  the 
:ompanying  Reservation  Application  must 
returned  to  Franklin  Porcelain,  Franklin 
inter,  Pennsylvania  19091  no  later  than 
>  date  it  bears:  May  31,  1984. 

FRANKLIN    PORCELAIN 


Nw* 


SHOWN  ACTUAL  SIZE 


A     PRANKLIN     MINT     COMPANY 


-ADVANCE    RESERVATION    APPLICATION- 


TEMPTATION 


Franklin  Porcelain 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  accept  my  reservation  for 
"Temptation"  by  Eric  Tenney.  This 
limited  edition  sculpture  will  be  indi- 
vidually crafted  for  me  in  fine,  hand- 
painted  porcelain.  The  price  is  $75.* 
I  understand  that  1  need  send  no 
money  at  this  time.  1  will  be  billed  in 
three  equal  monthly  installments  of 
$25  *  each,  beginning  when  the 
sculpture  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  me. 

'P'.'is  my  state  sales  tax  and 
a  total  oj  $3.  for  sir.riping  and  handling 

Signature 


Valid  onli;  if  postmarked  by 
May  31,  1984. 


Mr 

Mrs. 

Miss 


PLEASE    PRINT    CLEAHLV 


Address- 
City 


State.  Zip 


RE    SUBJECT    TO    ACCEPTANCE 


Limit:  One  per  person. 


Tin:  DI'lALFJrSEYE 


CAST  IN  BRONZE 

Michael  I  lall  ^ave  up  the  sta^e  and  screen  and 
put  his  vast  collection  in  the  lights 

By  Michael  Boodro 


Left:  Michael  Hall  and  his  cat  "Boy" 
with  commemorative  medals  in 
bronze  and  silver.  Above:  A  bathing 
Venus  by  Giambologna  of  about 
1560  is  flanked,  left,  by  Cordier's 
nineteenth-century  Tunisian  dancer, 
and,  right,  a  seventeenth- 
centun,'  Roman  gilt-bronze  bishop. 
Below:  A  bust  of  1906  by  Elie  Nadelr.ian. 


It  could  be  any  Manhattan  warehouse 
— the  metal  security  desk,  the  concrete 
floors,  the  perx'asive  smell  of  mothballs 
in  long,  dim  labyrinthine  halls  in  the 
center  ot  which  are  large  metal  freight 
containers,  lined  up  like  giant  model 
railroad  cars.  Bare,  low-wattage  bulbs 
hang  from  the  ceiling  and  cast  murky 
shadows  on  thick  metal  doorways.  But 
behind  the  heaw  padlocks  of  eight  of 
these  doors  lies  the  doinain  of  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  sculpture  deal- 
er in  America.  Michael  Hall's  eight 
rooms  in  an  Upper  East  Side  ware- 
house, together  with  his  town  house  a 
block  away,  are  a  strange  wonderland, 
a  treasure-trove  of  three-dimensional 
art  of  six  centuries.  In  these  storage 
rooms,  resting  amid  remnants  of 
brown  paper  and  half-opened  crates. 
Bubble  Wrap  and  plastic  foam  chips 


are  bronze  portrait  busts  of  Inigo  Jones 
and  Henri  IV  by  Jean-Baptiste  Le- 
moyne,  a  terra  cotta  of  Madame  Du 
Barry  by  Augustin  Pajou,  a  poly- 
chromed  bas-relief  by  Donatello,  a 
Jean  Antoine  Houdon  seated  portrait 


of  Voltaire,  a  bust  of  Christ  by  Verroc- 
chio,  dancing  Columbines,  laughing 
satyrs,  sedate  royal  advisors,  leaping 
horses,  and  sleeping  children. 

Michael  HalJ's  histor\'  is  nearly  as 
varied  and  diverse  as  his  holdings,  as 
convoluted  and  complex  as  the  folds  in 
the  drapery  of  one  of  his  favorite 
Giambologna  bronzes.  Hall,  a  shon, 
slightly  rounded  gentleman  with  a 
quick  smile  and  waves  of  salt-and-pep- 
per  hair  that  would  have  happily  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  any  of  his 
favorite  sculptors,  began  his  career  as  a 
child  actor.  He  first  played  the  son  of 
Fredric  March  and  Myrna  Loy  in  The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,  and  then  went 
to  New  York  to  study  acting  and  to 
perform  young  male  roles  in  two 
Broadway  hits,  Best  Foot  Forward  and 
Strange  Bed-      (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Its  long. 
Its  slim. 
It's  elegant. 
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Varning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
'hat  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


17  mg.  "tar",  1.3  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarene  by  FTC  method. 
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C^hubb  People. 

llie>  ciin  relax  ciljout 
the  things  tlie\  own. 

Chubb  people  own  fine  homes 
and  fine  things.  For  them  these  are  a 
source  of  pleasure  rather  than  concern. 

They've  chosen  Chubb  to  insure 
them  and  they  know  they've  chosen 
well.  Since  1882.  Chubb  has  been  the 
preeminent  insurer  of  valuable  homes 
and  the  belongings  they  contain. 
Chubb  insures  more  jewelrv  than  anv- 
one  else  in  the  world,  ^orks  of  art. 
antiques,  fine  automobiles-Chubb 
brings  unique  expertise  to  each. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  Chubb 
appraisal. 

Most  companies  never  see  the 
homes  they  insure.  But  when  Chubb 
insures  a  fine  home,  one  of  Chubbs 
own  skilled  appraisers  visits  and  makes 
a  written  evaluation. 

\^liat  they  find  is  often  surprising. 
Over  809c  of  the  homes  they  inspect 
have  been  incorrectly  insured,  with 
policies  that  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
rebuilding  costs  or  that  overlook  the 
value  ot  such  special  details  as  caned 
moldmgs  or  an  antique  mantelpiece. 

D  a  major  loss  occurs,  mistakes 
like  these  could  cost  you  tens  of  thou- 
sands ot  dollars.  Chubb  appraisers 
help  you  avoid  these  mistakes. 

Chubb  charges  nothing  for  this 
ser\  ice.  because  Chubb  is  a  special 
kind  of  insurance  company.  The  more 
vou  have  to  protect,  the  more  vou  need 
Chubb. 

They  11  help  you  prevent  loss.  too. 
by  providing  advice  on  burglar  alarms 
and  fire  detection  systems,  as  well  as 
on  the  safest  place  to  keep  precious 
jewelry  or  hang  valuable  paintings. 

\^lien  you're  insuring  your  home 
or  your  possessions,  it's  good  to  be 
Chubb  people. 

Phone  Chubb  at  800-922-0533 
for  a  complimerUan  brochure  and 
the  name  of  your  independent  Chubb 
agent  or  broker. 


OMUBB 
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I n.surins  proud  possessions  since  1SS2 


The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies 
li  proud  t(i  paniapate  in  "Amencan  Pla\houie." 
Uaich  6jr  ii  on  PB? 


There's  a  lot 

worth  saving 

in  this  country. 

Today  more  Americans 
who  value  the  best  of  yester- 
day are  working  to  extend  the 
Hfe  of  a  special  legacy. 

Saving  and  using  old 
buildings,  warehouses,  depots, 
ships,  urban  waterfront  areas, 
and  even  neighborhoods 
makes  good  sense.  Preserva- 
tion saves  valuable  energy 
and  materials.  We  can  also 
appreciate  the  artistry  of  these 
quality  structures. 

the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  is  help- 
ing to  keep  our  architectural 
heritage  alive  for  us  and  for 
our  children. 

Help  preserve  what's 
worth  sa\ing  in  your  com- 
munity. Contact  the  National 
Trust.  P.O.  Box  2800, 
Washington.  DC.  20013. 


lonai  Trust  for 
ervation 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


(Continued  from  page  74)  fellows. 

U|>()n  his  return  to  Los  Angeles,  he 
made  several  "terrible"  Westerns  and 
worked  in  a  lew  early  television  series. 
1  larclly  the  usual  background  for  an 
art  dealer,  and  one  tries  to  picture  the 
young  actor  who  could  ride  and  do  his 
own  stunts  hunting  for  ohjets  cl'art  in 
the  wilderness  of  Los  Angeles.  "All  this 
time  I  was  fairly  poor,"  says  HalJ  of 
these  early  days,  "and  I  wanted  to  live 
in  a  grander  style.  As  I  only  like  the  best 
and  I  couldn't  afford  good  modern  de- 
sign, I  bought  antique  furniture.  I  be- 
gan haunting  the  auctions." 

Los  Angeles  after  World  War  II  was 
a  strangely  ideal  place  to  begin  collect- 
ing because,  I  lall  explains,  "There  was 
a  large  colony  of  European  emigres  in 
Los  Angeles.  Many  were  Jewish  refu- 
gees who  moved  to  L.A.  because  it  re- 
minded them  of  the  Riviera.  They 
brought  great  collections  of  furniture 
and  art  which  their  heirs  weren't  inter- 
ested in,  so  after  they  died  most  of  their 
stuff  was  sold  at  auction."  Once  he  be- 
gan buying.  Hall  couldn't  stop.  "I  liter- 
ally bought  myself  into  being  a  dealer," 
he  says  now.  "I'm  an  obsessive  pack  rat 
and  buyer.  In  order  to  collect  more,  I 
had  to  sell  things.  It's  stiU  terribly  hard, 
even  after  thirty  years.  I  never  buy 
things  I  wouldn't  like  to  keep,  that  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  with  forever." 

Because  his  interests  were  so  catho- 
lic and  eclectic.  Hall  found  himself  ac- 
quiring everything  from  African  art  to 
Navaho  rugs  to  seventeenth-century 
drawings.  But  an  early  and  seemingly 
innate  disposition  toward  sculpture,  as 
well  as  the  fortunate  influence  of  a  se- 
ries of  aesthetic  mentors,  refined  and 
focused  his  eye.  Hall  relishes  the  story 
of  his  grandmother,  whom  he  charac- 
terizes as  "a  good  Missouri  girl,". tak- 
ing him  to  the  first  museum  in  Kansas 
City  a  week  after  its  opening,  when 
Hall  was  six  years  old.  "As  we  were 
leaving  she  asked  me,  'What  did'you 
like  the  most?'  and  I  pointed  to  softie- 
thing  blue  and  shiny  above  the  door. 
'That's  a  della  Robbia,'  she  explained. 
'If  you  work  really  hard  in  your  life, 
someday  you  might  be  able  to  afford 
one.'"  Then,  years  later,  on  a  visit  to 
Washington  for  a  White  House  dinner 
with  the  Trumans  in  honor  of  The  Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives,  HaU  had  his  first 
contact  with  Renaissance  sculpture  at 
the  National  Gallery.  He  found  him- 
I    self  particularly  drawn  to  the  pla- 


queites  and  medals  in  bronze,  silver, 
and  lead.  "I'hen,  back  in  New  York," 
he  recalls,  "I  actually  found  one,  very 
cheap,  on  I'hird  Avenue.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve my  luck,  couldn't  contain  my  ex- 
citement." Hall  is  in  the  process  of 
donating  his  collection  of  medals  and 
plaquettes,  now  totaling  almost  six 
thousand  pieces,  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  the  most 
extensive  such  collection  ever  assem- 
bled, three  or  four  times  larger  than  the 
Kress  collection. 


One  of  Hall's  storage/display  warehouse 

rooms  containing  mostly 

quattrocento  and  cinquecento  pieces. 


While  at  UCLA,  Hall  wrote  his  the- 
sis on  that  age-old  debate,  the  argu- 
ment made  famous  by  Michelangelo 
and  da  Vinci,  on  which  art  was  greater, 
painting  or  sculpture.  For  Hall  there 
was  never  any  question.  And  then  he 
feels  there  may  be  a  personal  explana- 
tion. "I  can  paint,"  he  says.  "Not  too 
badly,  really.  But  I've  tried  to  sculpt, 
and  it's  a  disaster.  I  can't  do  it." 

If  his  fascination  for  sculpture  is  in- 
stinctive, however,  it  was  his  first  men- 
tor, the  extraordinary  art  historian  and 
museum  professional  William  Valen- 
tiner  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
Hall's  eye.  W^en  Hall  met  him  in  1954 
Valentiner  was  the  director  of  the  L.A. 
County  Museum.  Prior  to  World  War 
II,  he  had  been  curator  of  decorative  j 
arts  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York.  "Valentiner  had  an  interest 
in  the  collection  of  furniture  I  had  ac- 
cumulated," explains  Hall.  And  ini 
1956,  when  he  became  the  first  direc- 
tor of  the  North  CaroHna  Museum  of  j 
Art  in  Raleigh,  he  suggested  that  they 
tour  Europe  together,  since  Hall  had| 
decided  to  give  up  his  acting  career, 
tired  of  (Continued  on  page  80)  I 
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Emerald  Aisle. 


OxiT  iiniqiif  Insh  River  collection  otters  you  distinctive  octagon  design.  Frames  and  virgin  vinyl  strap 
available  in  20  liesigner  colors.  Use  your  imagination  with  chaises,  dining  tables,  chairs, 
ottomans.  Write  tor  our  7o  page  full  color  catalog.  Only  $1.  Tropitone  Furniture  fc»a[sg»Sfc^k«»«« 
Company,  P.O.  Box  3197,  Sarasota,  FL  33578;  5  Marconi,  Irvine,  CA  92714 .        11  iipil^llc 


Solid  Cherry,  Of  Course. 

triple  dresser  and  mirrt^r  from 
itchfield  Collection  captures 
arly  American  flavor  of  the 
us  cabinetmakers  o(  Litch- 
Connecticut. 
ke  their  contemporaries  in 
assachusetts,  who  used  mahog- 
to  simulate  English  design,  the 
hfield   artisans   worked   with 
e   hardwoods,   especially 
to  create  a  new  and  dis- 
tinctly American  look; 

Davis   Cabinet   Com- 
pany is  proud  to  continue   "^ 
this  tradition  of  fine  solid 
cherry  furniture  with  our 
Litchfield  Collection — one. 
of  many  fine  groups  from  , 
Davis. 

\)m% 

CABINET  COMPANY  -* £) 

For  vour  copy  of  the  colorful  Litchfield  Collection  brochure, 
send  tn'o  dollars  to  Daiis  Cabinet  Co., 
PO.  Box  f>0444.  yashiille,  TN  37206. 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


(Continued  from  page  78)  "forever  and 
ever"  playing  the  boy  next  door. 

Valcntincr  later  introduced  Hall  to 
Sir  John  Popc-Hennessy  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Watson.  "Watson  wanted  mc  to 
study  French  furniture.  But  I  couldn't. 
I  just  don't  like  French  luriiiiiiir.  It's 
not  my  style."  But  it  was  Popc-Hen- 
nessy who  urged  i  fall  to  move  to  Fng- 
land,  telling  him  that  he  would  find 
"serious"  sculpture  there.  Hall  did, 
and  he  stayed  for  one  year,  finally  mov- 
ing back  to  New  York  in  1 96 1 . 

4,  ■ 


Los  Angeles  after 

World  War  II  was 

a  strangely  ideal  place 

to  begin  collecting 


Although  he  says  "99  percent"  of  his 
clients  are  museums,  he  does  have  indi- 
vidual customers,  and  Hall  feels  that 
neither  the  scarcity  nor  the  prices  of  his 
pieces  prohibit  the  formation  of  strong 
private  collections.  He  mentions  two 
of  his  private  clients,  David  Daniels 
and  John  Gaines.  Gaines,  he  points 
out,  has  formed  his  collection  only  in 
the  past  three  to  four  years.  Nonethe- 
less, Hall's  enterprise  remains  far  out- 
side the  mainstream  art  market.  He 
jokingly  tells  of  having  at  one  time 
placed  a  series  cf  dignified  ads  in  art 
journals.  "I  think  we  had  about  three 
responses  over  ten  years,"  he  laughs. 
But  his  relative  anonymit}'  has  not  pre- 
vented his  having  an  impact  on  the  art 
market  and  the  popularity  of  certain 
periods.  He  cites  nineteenth-century 
bronzes  as  an  example.  Hall  says  he  be- 
gan buying  these  pieces  years  ago  when 
virtually  nobody  wanted  them,  no  one 
even  looked  at  them.  But  liall  thought 
many  were  beautiful,  and  he  began 
buying  them  quite  cheaply.  At  a  recent  j 
popular  exhibition  of  bronzes  of  that  I 
period,  Hall  was  startled  to  find  that 
more  than  sixty  percent  had,  at  some 
point  or  another,  passed  through  his 
hands.  "It  makes  one  realize  that  one 
can  influence  taste,"  he  says,  still  some- 
what surprised  at  how  far  his  own  en- 
thusiasm has  been  adopted. 

But  Hall  also  realizes  that  while  one 
of  his  enthusiasms  may  now  be  fash- 
ionable, there  are  others,  equally  pre- 
cious to  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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Only  at  Tiffany's 

Tiffany  &  Co.  has  created  the 
most  prestigious  china  in  the  world 
—our  Private  Stock. 

Designed  for  Tiffany's  and  hand- 
painted  in  Paris  on  fine  English  bone 
china  or  Limoges  porcelain  bv  master 
craftsmen.  One  piece  can  take  up  to 
three  davs  to  decorate. 

Sixteen  exclusive  patterns  of 
Private  Stock  China  are  available  only 
at  Tiffany's.  Shown  are,  clockwise 
from  top:  Princess  Astrid,  Cirque 
Chinois,  Black  Shoulder,  and  Coeur 
Fleur. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  invites  you  to  a 
"private"  showing. 


ATLANTA 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  FIFTH  AVE   &  57th  STREET  •  10022 
BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


> 


-I  C3. .i»og  oi  timeless  designs. 
~ck  Co.,  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464. 


X  Howard  Miller 


TIIF  DEALER'S  RYE 


(Continued from  page  HO)  him,  that  are 
not.  "I  am  sorry  the  Renaissance,  from 
the  quattrocento  to  Baroque,  is  just  not 
popular."  lie  knows  sculpture  itself 
will  always  be  a  specialized  taste,  "the 
stepchild  of  painting,"  as  he  terms  it. 
"Sculpture  requires  more  space;  that's  a 
problem.  And  today's  interiors  are  sim- 
[)ler."  He  pauses  for  a  moment,  grins. 
"But  not  among  the  cognoscenti." 

In  his  own  town  house  a  Bernini 
bronze  sits  next  to  a  Florentine  lamp 
from  the  sixteenth  century  and  a  Hou- 
don  stucco  bust  of  George  Washing- 
ton, while  a  rare  Fontainebleau 
tapestr)'  hangs  over  a  table  that  holds, 
among  other  treasures,  an  Etruscan 
bronze  hand  mirror  and  a  small  bronze 
horse  and  rider  by  Gilbert,  a  study  for 
his  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence. Hidden  behind  the  doors  of  an 
armoire  are  a  profusion  of  small  ob- 
jects, including  two  Bernini  bronzes,  a 
small  Roman  marble  figure,  a  portrait 
bust  of  Voltaire  by  Pigalle,  and  a 
carved  marble  baby  by  Buffon.  Sculp- 
tural presences  are  everv'U'here.  One 
corner  is  dominated  by  a  life-sized  Ve- 
netian portrait  bust  with  inlaid  silver 
eyes  by  Simone  Bianco;  on  either  side 
of  a  sofa  are  the  marble  busts  of  a 
young  couple  commissioned  from 
Thorvaldsen  while  they  were  on  their 
honeymoon  in  Rome.  There  are  dis- 
creet hints  of  his  Hollvwood  past,  in- 
cluding a  magnificent  polychromed 
bed  that  belonged  to  Marion  Davies 
and  was  once  installed  at  San  Simeon,  a 
charcoal  portrait  of  Ethel  Barrymore 
by  Sargent,  and  a  small  marble  head  by 
Nadelman,  which  HaU,  with  a  smile, 
says,  "looks  like  Doris  Duke  to  me." 
His  stairu'ay  and  hall  are  lined  with 
drawings,  another  collection  burgeon- 
ing to  the  point  where  he  begrudgingly 
acknowledges,  "I  guess  I'll  eventually 
have  to  sell  some."  This  is  a  prospect  to 
gladden  numerous  collectors,  as  his 
holdings  include  works  by  Boucher, 
Tiepolo,  the  studio  of  Titian,  Callot, 
Guercino,  Passarotti,  and  both  Agos- 
tino  and  Annibale  Carraci. 

But  for  Hall,  dealing  began  and  re- 
mains secondar\'.  He  sells  only  to  give 
himself  the  opportunit\'  to  buy  more. 
Dealing  is  primarily  an  excuse,  a  purg- 
er  of  guilt,  a  legitimization  of  his  de- 
sires to  indulge  his  acquisitive  nature. 
Dealing  is  a  pretext  to  utilize  and  grati- 
fy- his  unrestrained  eye.  As  Hall  some- 
what sheepishly  admits,  "I  like  every- 
thing that's  good."  a 
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'wo  of  the  most  famous  names  in  America 

sleep  together: 


V  it's  your  turn  to  curl  up  in  one  of  Cannon  Royal  Family  line  of  coordinated  bed  fashions.  Katja's  "Checks,"  "Stripes"  and  "Triangles' 
of  50%  Celanese  Fortrel'  polyester,  50%  cotton  from  the  KATJA"  Collection  for  Cannon'  Royal  Family/ At  fine  stores. 


CANNON  MILLS 

1271  Ave   of  the  Amencas.  N  Y  ,  N  Y  10020  !800,  223  6080 


^Iio  else  but  Royal  Viking  Line  can  nnake 
certain  you  live  like  royalty  wherever  you  go  —  even 
in  some  of  the  most  untravelled  places.  No  other 
ci-uise  line  can  boast  five -star  plus  comfort  and  cuisine 
on  14-day  an  China  this  spring  and  fell  from 

'  ^      Plus,  we've  arranged  a 

■'"^  modem  new 


.  m  particularly  interested  in  information  on  a  Roval  Viking  Line  cruise  to: 
I  D  China  Bali  D  Alaska  D  British  Isles 

I  D  Mediterranean  Classical  N4usic         D  South  Pacific       D  Caribbean 
I  D  North  Cape  Scandinavia  Russia       D  Christmas  New  Year 
n  Trans-Canal  Mexico  D  Grand  World  Cruise 

Cmise  experience:  O  None  D  Royal  Viking  Line  D  Other 

Royal  Viking  Line,  Dept.  CR  One  Embarcadero  Center  San  Francisco, 
:  CA  94ni  or  call  1-800-634-8000.  For  reservations  see  your  travel  agent. 


.^f  I  : 


Na: 


.  Address. 


.amecl  '  rating  in 

)val  Viking's  China 


Qty  State.  Zip. 


.Telephone. 


ROTAL VIKING  LINE 

.  W)rid  Widecruising.WxklClassstyle. 
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THE  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  SAMSONITE" 

WILLSOONSINKIN. 


o  Samsonite 

^^^  '        FURNITURE 


The  most  comfortable  outdoor  furniture  in  the  world  just  got  more  comfortable. 

Because  Body  Glove®  by  Samsonite  now  comes  with  cool-breathing  cushions.  Let  your  body  be  the  judge. 

To  find  out  where  to  buy  Samsonite  write  or  call  us  at  11200  East  45th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado  80239,  303/373-6282. 
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STOLEN  TIME 

A  treacherous  tale  of  sharks  and  watches 
Bv  Steven  M.  L.  Aronson 


I 


In  our  days  at  Y<\\e  we'd 
been  whales  tor  pleasure,  we 
two.  And  now  some  sober 
years  later  we  were  back  in 
New  Haven — back  at  the 
vcr\  tables  down  at  Mory's 
— not  eating  barracuda,  eat- 
ing swordtish,  when  we  en- 
count  e  red  a  shark  ofa 
sharper  tooth. 

To  undergraduates 
Mory's  was  a  kind  ot  colle- 
gial  teething  ring.  To  gradu- 
ates all  through  the  years  it 
was  hallowed  ground.  There 
every  Monday  evening  of 
the  college  year  the  ^XTiiffenpoofs  still 
sing  "To  the  tables  down  at  Mory's," 
sending  a  nostalgic  thrill  along  the 
marrow. 

My  dinner  companion  was  Jay  Mel- 
lon— heir — not  hostage,  to  fortune, 
one  ot  the  world's  mammoth  ones.  Di- 
rectly after  graduation  he  had  moved 
to  Kenya,  the  countrv'of  his  heart's  de- 
sire. A  far  cr>'  then  from  the  tourist- 
trampled  game  park  it  is  today, 
Nairobi  tor  five  intrepid  years  had 
ser\ed  as  jay's  headquarters  for  the 
hunting  and  scientific  expeditions  he 
made  all  over  Africa.  Now,  with  his 
comprehensive  collection  of  African 
trophies,  more  than  a  hundred  of  them 
records.  Jay  could  truly  be  said  to  have 
embroidered  his  own  real-life  unicorn 
tapestr)-. 

LoniToritations  with  Africa's  most 
d.mcer'i^us  game  animals — elephant, 
''■  '"  .""-t-talo,  lion.  leopard — in  some 
^'".^         cesi  T--gion~  c^t  on  earth  were 


meat  and  drink  to  him.  Nobody  else  of 
my  acquaintance — indeed,  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  any  of  my  acquaintances, 
living  as  we  all  do  in  the  postAvar  twen- 
tieth century — had  hunted  sitatunga 
on  the  Sese  Islands  in  Lake  Victoria  or 
white-tailed  gnu  in  South  Africa,  let 
alone  stalked  Abyssinian  ibex,  Somali 
Soemmering's  gazelle.  Hunter's  harte- 
beest,  Mrs.  Gray's  lechwe,  Lord  Der- 
by's eland,  vaal  rehbok,  bontebolc, 
blesbok,  and  dibatag.  It  was  good  to 
see  Jay  again. 

"Yale  was  hell  spelled  backwards, 
and  you  can  say  that  again! "  he  expos- 
tulated good-naturedly  as  we  were 
shown  to  our  table.  "Remember  'The 
Historv'  of  Ancient  Rome'?  I  signed  up 
for  that  course  because  I'd  heard  the 
Romans  knew  how  to  enjoy  themselves 
better  than  anybody  else  and  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  they  did  it.  But  the  guy 
who  taught  it  was  the  greatest  Rem- 
brandt-geniiis  of  boredom  I  ever  met. 


J  If  he  couldn't  put  you  to 
sleep  in  twenty  minutes,  you 
were  an  insomniac!"  So  it 
was  to  be  an  evening  of  easy 
reminiscing. 

As  Jay  went  on,  I  noticed 
he  was  wearing  two  watches, 
one  on  each  wrist — stainless 
steel  on  the  right,  gold  on 
the  left.  "This  one  tells  the 
time  in  Nairobi,"  he  ex- 
plained, tapping  the  gold. 

The  last  time  I  had  seen 
Jay  was  in  the  British  Virgin 
Islands.  A  group  of  us  had 
gathered  there  to  explore 
the  wreck  of  the  Rhone,  the  great  pro- 
peller-driven steamship  that  had  sunk 
off  Tortola  in  1867.  We  were  about  to 
dive  in  when  a  barracuda,  about  six 
menacing  feet  long,  was  sighted  lurk- 
ing by  our  boat.  We  all  stared  over  the 
edge,  intimidated.  Suddenly  Jay  dove 
into  that  sea  of  danger,  and  the  barra- 
cuda shot  away  at  the  splash.  As  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  if  Jay  never  did  another 
thing  in  all  his  life,  there  would  always 
be  a  touch  of  Spartacus  to  him. 

I  reminded  him  now  of  his  moment 
of  glon,'.  "Hell,"  he  dismissed  it,  "with 
a  shark  I  wouldn't  have  done  that.  But 
a  barracuda  would  never  bite  anybody. 
I  don't  know  how  they  got  their  blood- 
thirsty reputation.  Maybe  because  they 
look  nasty.  They've  got  all  these  big 
teeth  and  they're  constantly  opening  z 
and  closing  their  yaps  undenA'ater.  So  5j 
people  think  they're  going  to  bite  ^| 
them.  It's  ridiculous.  You  can  float  || 
right  past  a        (Continued  on  page  88) 
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a  onlmucd  frani  fuij^c  XC>)  harraciicla 
with  viuir  csfs  (.lostil  ' 

A  w  alter  Mill  I  ictl  o\  fi  to  ll^.  "1  Icllo, 
Mr  MclU>ii,"  he  saul,  Hashing  his 
teeth,  whieh,  come  to  think  ot  it,  were 
big — iiuleed,  rather  harraeucia  like. 
We  gave  hini  our  (.h  inks  order — Dew- 
ar's  and  water  tor  me.  rum  and  (loke 
tor  lav. 

"That's  a  helhi\a  gootl  looking 
watch  you've  got  there,  "  he  remarkeci 
to  jay.  "Hey,  you've  got  a  couple  oi 
good  looking  watches  there.  I've  al- 
ways wanted  to  own  a  good  watch.  Do 
me  a  tavi>r,  let  me  try  one  on." 

jay  do\e  right  into  this  shark  scenar- 
io and  handed  over  his  watch — the 
stainless  steel  one;  it  was,  after  all,  the 
one  that  was  telling  New  Haven  time. 
ITie  waiter  buckled  it  around  his  wrist, 
thrust  his  arm  forward  the  better  to  ap- 
praise It,  then  went  on  to  wait  our  din- 
ner For  an  appetizer  I  ordered  the 
Welsh  rarebit,  jay  the  golden  buck. 


r'or  the  main  course  we  each  or- 
dered swordfish.  It  was  delicious,  jay, 
who  hatl  laid  down  his  arms  tor  the 
evening,  seemed  nonetheless  to  enjoy 
this  tish  he  had  not  speared  himself. 

But  one  fish  leads  to  another,  or  at 
least  to  the  memory  of  another,  and 
now  lay  was  spouting  shark:  "I  caught 
a  big  blue  shark  ott  Southampton  last 
summer  and  dumped  it  in  a  friend  of 
mine's  pool  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
She  always  dove  in  without  looking. 
My  only  regret  was  it  wasn't  still  alive.  I 
tried  to  revive  it  before  I  put  it  in.  It 
sank  to  the  bottom  and,  luckily,  turned 
right  side  up — so  she  couldn't  tell  it 
wasn't  alive.  She  hasn't  spoken  to  me 
since." 

Jay  continued  in  a  more  wistful 
mood.  "I  was  having  lunch  with  a 
woman  I  know  the  other  day  and  the 
subject  of  her  nubile  daughter  came 
up,  and  when  I  didn't  rise  to  the  tanta- 
lizing bait,  she  said  to  me,  'You  may  be 


the  world's  most  eligible  bachelor,  Jay 
Mellon,  but  it's  high  time  somebody 
told  you  the  story  of  the  boy  who 
walked  through  the  woods  where  there 
were  all  these  divine  fresh  flowers  ev- 
erywhere, and  he  just  kept  passing 
them  by,  passing  them  up  as  he  went  on 
his  merry  way,  thinking  he'd  find  a  bet- 
ter flower  up  ahead,  but  then  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  there 
were  no  more  flowers.'  And  /  said  to 
her,  T  know  a  little  story,  too.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  guy  who  was 
going  through  the  woods  and  kept 
passing  up  the  flow^ers  right  and  left, 
and  then  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  there  was  a  whole  field  of 
nothing  hut  flowers — of  about  fifteen 
million  flowers,  to  be  exact,  each  one 
better  than  the  one  before.'  Well,  I'U 
tell  you,  she  was  so  angry  she  stabbed 
the  potato  on  her  plate  with  her  fork. 
Then  she  sputtered,  T've  asked  my 
daughter  to       (Continued  on  page  92) 
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When  the  check  is  boldly  sophisti- 
cated and  the  colors  are  frankly  grey 
quietly  beige  and  punctuated  in  deep 
plum  striping,  you're  looking  at  Bill  Blass 
Silk  Shantung— another  glorious  Bill 
Blass  design  that  reflects  the  quality  of 
Springmaid. 

Springmaid  quality  begins  with  the 
very  finest  fiber— a  blend  of  65%  Kodel " 
polyester  and  35%  fine  combed  cotton— 
and  continues  through  flawless  weaving 
on  our  new  computerized  looms.  Ulti- 
mately our  fine  fabrics  are  printed  with 
colorations  that  are  exceptional  in  clar- 
ity and  longevity  The  result  is  bedding 
that  keeps  its  pristine  beauty  and  soft, 
silky  feel  washing,  after  washing,  after 
washing.  That's  why  we  say  with  pride, 
you  can  tell  it's  Springmaid  with  your 
eyes  closed. 

Springmaid 

Quality  Living. 


• 


Springs  Industries.  Int ..  Coi 
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The 

Gordon  Touch 

It's  the  finishing  touch  that  makes  your  room  complete.  Each 
piece  is  carefully  handcrafted  to  be  treasured  for  a  lifetime.  For 
a  collar  portfolio  of  our  complete  line  of  tables  and  cabinets, 
send  two  dollars  to  Dept.HG-05,  Gordon's,  Inc.,  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee  37601. 


Quality  Furniture  Is  Your  Best  Investment 


Your  taste  has  become  finer. 
Has  your  china? 

For  vour  "nouvelle"  taste,  consider  Pamplemousse, 

a  new  sophisticated  creation  from  Haviland  Limoges, 

The  elegant  French  motif  is  country  chic  at  its  finest. 


d  at  6  ARmari  &  Co,  Bibomingdale's,  Bullocks  VVilshire, 
is,  Neiman-Marcus,  Rich's.  Send  for  a  brochure, 
land  HC   11  East  26fh  St.,  N.^',  N.Y.  10010. 
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(Continued  from  page  HH)  join  us  for 
coffee.'" 

"That's  the  most  dangerous  shark  of 
all,"  I  laughed.  " I'he  fortune-hunting- 
mother  shark.  Bare  frontal  cupidity." 

Our  waiter,  seeing  that  we  had  fin- 
ished our  entrees,  removed  the  plates. 
As  he  ditl  so,  1  glanced  anxiously  at  his 
wrist;  it  still  boasted  Jay's  New  Haven- 
timc-telling  watch.  Not  that  Jay  gave 
the  appearance  of  having  noticed — his 
thoughts  were  keeping  pace  with  his 
gold  watch,  which  told  Nairobi  time, 
for  he  had  just  begun  to  tell  a  Nairobi 
tale. 

".  .  .1  was  coming  back  from  this 
fancy  ball  outside  Nairobi,  in  a  Nairobi 
taxi,  which  is  one  of  those  Third  World 
taxis  that's  held  together  with  baling 
wire.  Naturally  it  broke  down — in  the 
middle  of  nowhere,  mind  you — no 
street  lights,  nothing.  So  I  said.  Okay, 
I'm  going  to  hoof  it,  and  I  paid  the  driv- 
er off  and  started  to  walk  to  town, 
which  was  a  good  three-hour  walk.  Af- 
ter a  while  I  saw  a  car  coming  toward 
me  from  a  long  way  off  and  in  its  head- 
lights I  saw  the  silhouettes  of  two  Afri- 
cans walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
They  had  plenty  of  time  to  just  simply 
move  out  of  the  way  to  let  the  car  pass, 
but  they  literally/^wpe^out  of  the  road 
and  dove  into  the  bushes, 

"I  kept  walking,  but  I  wondered 
where  the  hell  those  Africans  had  gone, 
because  in  the  headlights  I'd  seen  that 
they  were  both  carn-ing  long  machetes, 
I  was  getting  to  the  place  where  they'd 
disappeared  into  the  bushes  when  I 
heard  a  slight  clinking  sound,  which  I 
thought  was  the  change  in  my  pocket.  I 
stopped,  and  the  clinking  continued 
for  a  second.  I  mean,  it  stopped  but  it 
didn't  stop  when  7  stopped.  I  was 
scared  stiff — I  was  just  a  hopeless  city 
fool  with  my  tuxedo  on  and  my  slip- 
pery lacquered  tuxedo  shoes,  which 
you  can't  run  in  or  anything,  after  this 
damn  French  bail. 

"Suddenly  one  of  the  Africans  dart- 
ed out  of  the  bushes  just  ahead  of  me 
and  shined  a  flashlight  right  in  my  face. 
Meanwhile  the  other  one  had  come  up 
behind  me  and  was  holding  the  point 
of  his  cane  knife  against  my  back,  a 
good  heav\'  cane  knife — one  whack  of 
that  and  you're  dead.  They  ordered  me 
in  Swahili  to  give  them  my  valuables,  I 
handed  them  my  wad — I  happened  to 
have  a  hundred  bucks'  wonh  of  East 
African  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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BECAUSE  THERE  ARE  TIMES  WHEN  EVEN  THE  FINEST  CHEFS 

BUTCHER  THEIR  COUNTERTOPS. 


It  happens  to  tlic  l^cst  of  us.  A 
lip  of  tlic  knife  here.  A  scratch  there. 
ulent  in  the  edge  now  and  then, 
iefore  you  know  it.  your  new  counter- 
op  looks  as  if  it  aged  wars  owrnight. 

ONCE  YOl' nwi:  iT^or  WON  r 

BEAFUVIDTOrSElT. 

That's  where  cc  )i.( )!«( )Ri: '  brand 
iurfacing  material  conies  in.  (Oix  )K(  <  )Ki; 
sthe  remarkable  new  countertop  ma- 
erial  that  hides  \x)ur  mist<ikes.  \nu  see. 
:oi.()R(xmK  as  the  name  implies,  is  solid 
:olor  through  its  entire  thickness.  That 
Tieans  nicks,  chips,  .scratches  and  stains 
ire  much  le.ss  visible. 

TflE  col'nti-:rtop  .\1.\TI-.RLA1. 
ni\T  HAS  NO  COl'NTERPAKT 

The  advantage  of  ( :()!.( )K(X)KH  is 
hat  in  addition  to  being  exception- 
illy  beautiful,  it's  also  highly  durable 
md  practical. 


0)nsider  this:  colokcori:  is  tar 
le.ss  expensive  than  ceramic  tile, 
marble  or  Ciorian"  It's  more  than 
twice  as  durable  as  conventional 
laminate.  And  cioi.oRcoRi';  offers  a 
maintenance-free  alternative  to  just 
ab(  )ut  any  c  )ther  c(  )untert(  )p  material. 

WIDE  ARIUY  OF  COLORS  AND 
POSSIBILITIES. 

Visually,  coi.oRCORi-  opens  up 
new  worlds  in  design  po.ssibilities. 
For  starters,  it's  available  in  72  colors 
that  go  from  subtle  to  striking,  as  can 
be  seen  below.  And  because  ex  ji.orc.ori- 
is  .solid  color,  there  are  no  edge  lines 
to  be  seen.  Which  also  means  if  you 
dent  an  edge  it  will  hardly  be  seen. 

THE  MODEL  OF  PERf^TCTION 
FOR  ANYONE  WTIO'S  REMODELING 
OR  BUU.DLNG  A  KITCHEN. 

COLORCDRI-:  was  created  at  the 


■  !■  z  m  m 


urging  of  a  panel  of  leading  architects 
and  designers  to  give  today's  Ik  )me- 
owners  the  ultimate  material  for 
countertops  and  other  applications. 
What  was  once  merely  a  concept  is 
now  a  realit}'.  Today,  cx:)LORCORi:  is  the 
m(  )st  technc  >logically  advanced 
surfacing  material  ever  to  surface. 
For  the  name  of  a  COLORCORE 
brand  surfacing  material  dealer  near 
you,  write  Formica  Corporation, 
Information  Center,  Dept.  PI,  114 
Mavfield  Ave.,  Edison,  NJ  08837.  For  a 
copv'ofour  beautiful  color  booklet, 
"Solving  Space  with  Style,"  and  a 
handy  guide  to  planning  your 
kitchen,  send  $2  to  the  same  address. 
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A  classic  temptation 


Thf  LtAst.il  iipplc,  <i  lLissic  SU'uht'n  design,  is  iiltfn  picki'd  lor  its 

pU'.ising  shape  .inti  simmlh,  polished  contours.  Others  Hke  it  lor  its 

puntw  clarity,  and  absence  ot  color.  By  Angus  Mcl^ougall.  Apple 

7874h:  Height  4  .  Signed  Steuben.  S235,  tax  additional. 

Toll  free:  1-800-223-1234      New  York:  1-212-752-1441 

Steuben  Class,  715  Filth  Avenue  at  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Major  credit  cards  accepted. 
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AT  THE  TABLE 


(Continued  from  page  92j  shillings  in 
my  pocket — but  I  refused  to  give  them 
my  watches.  And  you  want  lo  know 
something,  these  two  fellows  were  so 
delighted  with  the  money  that  tliey  ac- 
tually said  'thank  you'  in  Swahili.  Then 
they  ran  away.  I  walked  into  town  and 
got  the  cops  and  we  came  out  there 
with  a  police  dog  to  try  to  follow  the 
spoor  of  these  guys,  but  the  dog 
wouldn't  follow — he  was  too  lazy.  So  I 
lost  all  my  money,  but  never  mind,  I 
still  had  my  watches." 

Ja^^ laughed  in  his  high-keyed  way, 
the  African  wilderness  dissolved  to  the 
tables  down  at  Mory's,  and  as  if  on  cue, 
our  waiter — still  wearing  Jay's  watch — 
materialized,  asking  if  there  was  any- 
thing else  we  wanted.  Here  was  Jay's 
chance  to  ask  for  his  watch  back,  but 
all  he  said  was,  "Let's  have  the  bill." 
When  it  came,  he  routinely  doled  out 
dollars,  leaving  the  waiter — I  couldn't 
help  noticing — a  handsome  tip.  And 
then,  his  dark  eyes  blazing  with  plea- 
sure, as  they  always  did  after  a  good 
meal.  Jay  led  the  way  out  the  door.  I 
was  astonished. 

Why,  I  wasted  no  time  in  asking 
him,  had  he  countenanced  the  waiter's 
highway  robbery? 

"I  let  him  get  away  with  it,"  Jay  re- 
plied. "If  a  man  robs  me  with  some 
imagination,  I  grant  him  his  booty. 
That  waiter  will  never  have  a  better 
watch  in  his  life." 

"How  noblesse  oblige  of  you,  Jay 
Mellon,"  I  laughed.  "ITie  rich  can  af- 
ford to  bide  their  time.  You'll  get  back 
at  that  waiter  at  the  gas  station.  Every 
time  he  drives  up  to  a  Gulf  Oil  pump, 
he'll  be  paying  for  your  watch." 

Joke  as  we  did,  I  had  to  ivy  to  find  a 
more  psychologically  satisfying  expla- 
nation for  Jay's  complicity  as  his  watch 
changed  hands.  Was  it  perhaps  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  soften  and  re- 
duce one's  territorial  self-assertion? 
Tables,  after  all,  are  neutral  zones, 
places  of  safety  and  haven. 

Or  could  it  be  that  Jay,  who  had 
faced  with  unfaltering  equanimity  Af- 
rican highway  robbers,  barracudas, 
blue  sharks,  and  even  fortune-hunting- 
mother  sharks,  didn't  have  the  guts  to 
ask  the  waiter  for  his  watch  back?  Or 
was  he  just  one  of  those  who  would 
"rather  die"  than  make  a  fuss,  especial- 
ly in  such  a  congenial  place  as  Mory's? 

In  the  event,  it  simply  wasn't  worth 
the  time — or  possible  indigestion.  :t 
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Real  gold. 
Once  you  get  the  feel  of  it  nothing  can  touch  it. 


Sfothing  else  feels  like  real  gold.    CJ 
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The  value  of  lasting  beauty  is  best  expressed  by  the  Sherrill  Collection.  A  comprehensive 
selection  of  fabrics  complements  our  many  furniture  styles.  For  catalog,  serid  S3.00  to 
Dept.  5-4,  Sherrill  Furniture  Company,  Inc.,  Box  189,  Hickor\/,  NC  28603. 
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TUXEDO  PARK 

A  New  York  society  resort,  the  birthplace 
of  the  dinner  jacket,  looks  to  a  more  democratic  future 

By  Laura  Furman 


The  nearly  one-hundred-year-old 
community  of  Tuxedo  Park  was  born 
of  the  same  human  desire  that  has 
brought  into  being  such  divergent  in- 
stitutions as  Brook  Farm,  British  men's 
clubs,  and  rural  communes  in  the  six- 
ties; it  is  a  common  enough  urge — to 
be  with  one's  own  and  to  play  one's 
own  games,  to  live  with  a  group  larger 
than  family  and  less  random  than  a  vil- 
lage. But  in  the  case  of  Tuxedo  Park, 
the  impulse  was  carried  out  to  a  degree 
and  on  a  scale  that  has  been  rarely 
matched.  In  the  end,  the  remarkable 
thing  about  Tuxedo  is  not  so  much  its 
physical  beauty  or  the  pedigrees  of  its 
citizens,  but  that  it  lasted  as  long  as  it 
did  so  close  to  its  original  incarnation. 
The  founder  of  Tuxedo  Park  was 
Pierre  Lorillard  IV.  an  heir  to  the  to- 
bacco and  snuff  fortune,  who  owned 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  about 
13.000  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  in  Orange  County,  New 
"1  r.TK.  :}rj  that  had  b-en  gathered  by 
'  -^.:-  ■   •  ■ :  u-c  1  '■'  1  -•  I  .onllard's  vision 


Top   Built  by  Stanford  White  for 

HenrN-  W.  Poor  (publisher  of  Poor's 

Handbook  of  Investment  Securities),  this  early 

Tuxedo  house  is  now  a 

monasten,'.  Above:  An  old  postcard 

depicts  a  view  across 

the  lake  from  the  Tuxedo  Club  of 

a  house  that  has  since  vanished. 


was  to  transform  this  timber  country 
into  a  hunting  resort  park  with  its  own 
nearby  village;  with  the  interested  ap- 
proval, though  not  the  capital,  of  his 
fellow  members  of  New  York  City's 
Union  Club,  he  proceeded  to  buy  out 
his  relatives  (and  also  to  win  some  of 
their  land  in  poker  games).  With  five 
thousand  acres  secured,  Lorillard  him- 
self drove  a  farm  wagon  into  the  unwel- 
coming hills  on  a  rainy  September  day 
in  1885,  to  look  the  place  over  with  ar- 
chitect Bruce  Price. 

The  site  Lorillard  had  chosen  for  his 
exclusive  Utopia  was  called  the  Wood- 
Pile  and  once  had  provided  fuel  for  the  ^ 
wood-burning  engines  of  the  Erie  Rail-  5 
road.  In  the  more  distant  past,  it  had  \ 
been  mined  for  silver  and  iron,  then  al-  - 
lowed  to  return  to  forest.  Hilly,  with  i 
dense  woods  lightened  by  a  chain  of  t  j 
lakes,  the  area  lacks  the  drama  of  the  l\ 
hills  to  the  west,  the  graciousness  of  the 
upstate  dair\'  countr\',  or  the  wild  glorv'  £  i 
of  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  melancholy,  < 
tucked  into     (Continued  on  page  102)  i\ 
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THE  BIAIMCA 


A  luxurious  whirlpool  bath 
you  can  share. 

The  Bianca  whirlpool  bath  provides  a  perfect  place  for 
two  people  to  be  alone  — together,  and  to  completely 
relax  after  a  hard  day  at  work.  There's  room  enough  for 
side-by-side  seating  and  four  of  our  famous  whirlpool  jets 
assure  that  you'll  both  enjoy  a  full  massage.  Or  bathe  by 
yourself,  and  feel  pampered  by  the  roominess  of  the 
Bianca.  Either  way,  with  the  Bianca  you'll  bring  beauty  to 
your  bathroom,  and  add  a  pleasure  that  two  can  share. 


The  Real  One.  The  Only  One. 


W55€K^K 


JACUZZI  WMRLPOOL  BATH 

Subsidiary  of  Kidde.  Inc. 


WHIRLPOOL    BATH 

For  more  produrt  information  and  dealer  locations,  call  toll  free;  (800)  227-0710. 
In  California;  (800)  227-0991 .  Or  write  RO.  Drawer  J,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
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When  you  choose  a  < 
Presidential  Collection, 
luxurious  quality  you  ej 
Cabdn  Crafts"  at  an  ^  ^^^ 
„  value.  We've  cc 

■  group  from  ami 

Each  style  combinL 
color  you  want  with  i 
durability  you  dema 
also  find  the  Presidential  < 
gives  you  a  5-year  warre 
those  special  times  you ; 
home,  nothing  is  quiU 
able  as  Cabin  Crafts, 
this  outstanding  sel 
mium  carpets  at  y 
dealer  now.  And  y 
the  nicest  ♦>»' 
yourhomi 
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aittee . . .  explore  Kirsch 
window  treatments  to  \'our  heart's 
delii;ht.  132  pages  of  ideas,  measur- 
ing hin\  -to,  color  photti  samples  so 
litelike  \ou  can  almost  teel  their 
texture.  Includes  rods  tor  tabric 
treatments,  \erticals  &  mini-blinds, 
custom  ^sc  pleated  shades,  etc. 
Onlv  S3. 


Send  S3  in  check  or  money  order  to; 


Kirsch  Window  Shopping 
Deot.  K-584 
Sturgis.  Ml  49091 
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{(.oHtiniicd  from  page  9S)  itself,  pri- 
vate, aiul  craggy,  not  unlike  much  ol 
I  lie  locky  history  ol  Tuxedo  Park  itself 

As  described  by  the  architect's 
daugliter,  iunily  Price  Post,  Lorillard 
was  a  breath-taking  client.  He  "or- 
dered hi>uses  ill  the  same  way  other 
people  might  order  boots,"  she  wrote 
in  hM  1.  "lie  talked  rapidly,  and 
thought  twice  as  fast  as  he  talked,  and 
he  wished  his  orders  carried  out  at  a 
speed  that  equaled  the  sum  of  both  .... 
If,  when  he  saw  the  plans,  he  did  not 
like  them,  he  insisted  upon  new  sketch- 
es being  made  then  and  there.  .  .re- 
jecting or  accepting  from  a  few 
penciled  lines.  I  le  always  knew  what 
he  wanted,  never  forgot  a  detail  of  one 
of  the  forty-odd  buildings,  and  never 
changed  his  inind  about  them." 

In  the  late  fall  of  1885,  fifteen  to  eight- 
een hundred  workers  were  brought 
from  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  In  eight 
months,  before  the  age  of  power  tools 
and  despite  the  severity  of  the  winter  of 
1885-86,  the  workers  built  eighteen 
miles  of  road  (extended  to  thirty  in 
1887),  a  clubhouse  and  bachelors'  an- 
nex, a  water  and  sewage  system,  ice- 
house, swimming  tank,  fish  hatchery, 
boathouse,  stables,  tennis  courts,  and 
fifteen  five-to-ten-bedroom  "rustic" 
cottages,  stained  russets  and  grays  to 
blend  with  the  trees.  At  the  gate,  which 
Lorillard  had  decreed  to  be  "impor- 
tant" looking,  a  police  station  with  a 
small  jail  was  supplied.  The  five  thou- 
sand acres  were  enclosed  by  an  eight- 
foot  barbed-wire  fence.  Outside  the 
gate,  at  Lorillard's  detailed  request,  a 
toylike  village  was  built,  with  a  block 
for  the  Tuxedo  Stores  Company,  and 
seven  "freshly  painted  red  houses  with 
green  window  boxes." 

For  all  the  deliberate  naturalness, 
there  was  something  of  the  stage'^et 
about  Tuxedo  from  the  beginning.  To 
create  the  illusion  of  age,  the  gray  stone 
of  the  gatehouse  and  lodge  had  been 
chosen  with  "as  much  lichen  and 
moss.  .  .  as  possible,"  according  to 
Emily  Post.  Lorillard's  gate  was  intimi- 
dating, "suggesting.  .  .  the  character 
of  the  Park,  as  the  prelude  to  an  opera 
hints  at  what  is  to  come."  Indeed, 
Bruce  Price,  engineer  Ernest  Bow- 
ditch,  and  landscape  architect  James 
Smith  Haring  had  taken  wonderful  ad- 
\antagc  of  their  setting.  And  on  open- 
ing day,  June  1,  1886,  gamekeepers 
attired  in  the  club's  green  livery  and 


Tyiolean  hats  appeared  on  the  road  on 
a  coordinated  schedule  to  wave  to  the 
seven  hniulred  guests  who  had  arrived 
by  three  special  I'rie  trains.  "As  the 
coaches  and  wagonettes  drove  around 
ihr  Park,"  writes  Cleveland  Amory, 
"beds  of  flowc-is  lined  the  roads,  while- 
private  Tuxedo  policemen,  chosen  lor 
iheir  height  and  good  looks,  pointed 
the  way.  .  .  .Out  on  the  lake  crews  in 
blue-and-white  sailor  suits  manned 
eight-oared  sight-seeing  barges." 

The  new  Park  was  to  be  owned  and 
run'cooperatively  by  the  Tuxedo  Park 
Association,  set  up  before  the  physical 
completion  of  the  Park  by  financial  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loril- 
lard. 'The  association,  in  turn,  leased 
land  and  game  and  fishing  rights  to  the 
Tuxedo  ('lub,  which  also  existed  be- 
fore "a  singletree  was  felled."  In  a  neat 
arrangement  that  kept  control  over  the 
Park  for  over  sixty  years,  no  one  was 
permitted  to  own  land  who  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  a  member  of  the  club,  and 
membership  was  limited  to  the  finan- 
cial and  social  elite  of  America.  (If  an 
unsuitable  person  managed  to  buy 
land  in  the  Park,  club  membership  was 
denied  and  the  association  bought 
back  the  land,  at  no  financial  loss  to  the 
buyer.)  In  the  village,  also  owned  en- 
tirely by  the  association,  things  were 
run,  according  to  Park  memoirist 
George  Rushmore,  "in  the  best  feudal 
medieval  tradition."  All  its  houses  and 
shops  were  to  be  leased  on  short  terms; 
competition  was  nonexistent. 

The  social  tenor  of  the  Tuxedo  year 
in  the  early  decades  stressed  country 
life  "as  near  to  simplicity  as  is  consis- 
tent with  people  and  place."  TTie  wom- 
en did  wear  dinner  dresses,  but  ones 
left  over  from  the  Newport  season,  and  j 
the  men,  as  a  concession  to  informality, 
donned  the  English  dinner  jacket  in- 
troduced by  Griswold  Lorillard  at  the| 
first  Autumn  Ball  of  1886 — known  for- 
evermore  as  the  "tuxedo."  The  Au- 
tumn Ball  continued  as  an  importantj 
debutante  event  until  the  seventies, 
and  the  now-defunct  horse  show — I 
"Why  does  it  always  rain  during  horsel 
shows?"  asked  Emily  Post — was  thel 
height  of  the  spring  season.  Amateurl 
theatricals  on  the  legendary  circular! 
stage  of  the  first  of  the  three  club-j 
houses  produced  such  well-known  so-l 
ciety  actresses  as  Mrs.  James  Brownj 
Potter  and  Elsie  de  Wolfe.  The  FourthI 
of  July  (Continued  on  page  104/\ 
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Intixxkicing  the 


Precise  ix)ad  manageme^ 
engineered  in  a  luxury  automobile. 


Slide  in— the  first  thing  you'll  notice  is  the  famous 
Ninety-Eight  elegance  and  room  for  six.  Pillow-soft, 
contoured  seats.  Handsome  velour  fabrics.  Deep 
pile  carpeting.  Even  a  new.  optional,  fuUy  electronic 
instrument  panel  can  be  yours.  (Available  after 
June.  1984.) 

The  exterior  is  just  as  distinctive— even  down  to 
the  paint.  Its  a  new.  multi-coat,  high-gloss  enamel 
with  a  deep,  durable  "hand-rubbed"  look. 

Now  take  a  ride . . .  and  discover  what  luxury 
really  means.  And.  you'll  experience  spirited 
performance— with  a  3.8  Liter  V6  multi-port,  fuel 
injected  engine . . .  standard  on  the  Brougham. 
You  travel  in  quiet  splendor— virtually  isolated 

j^JThere  is  a  special  fed 

in  an  .^^yf-:# 


from  road  noise  and  vibration. 

That  ride  is  made  even  smoother  by  Ninety- 
Eight's  new,  precise  road  management  system 
combining  4-wheel  independent  suspension,  elec- 
tronic level  control,  rack-and-pinion  steering  and 
front-wheel  drive.  You  feel  the  road— but  not  the 
bumps. 

Take  a  test  drive  today.  You'll  agree— an 
elegant  luxury  car  has  become  a  superb  road  car, 
too. 

Some  Oldsmobiles  are  equipped  with  engines 
produced  by  other  GiM  divisions,  subsidiaries  or 

affiliated  companies  worldwide.  See  your  dealer  for 

details. 


r_.'-     -■*■-.      .^■ 


Lets  get  it  together. . .  buckle  up. 
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MONT 
BLANC 

Traditional  perfection  flawlessly 
cor"^"'^ac  r^'iauty  and  performance  in 
tr  JUS  writing  instruments 

'  -    -  -  '"Hroup.  Softly 

'i'D.  polished 
■-•3r  ^ith  14  kt. 
v;Oia  ^!b  3  -,g  tialipomt. 
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(Continued  from  pa^c  102)  fireworks 
iiiarkftl  the  end  ol  the  season,  when  the 
less  hardy  lied  Tuxedo's  often  uncom- 
(oilahle  suniniers. 

Though  it  [irospered  socially,  Tux- 
edo had  less  luck  as  a  hunting  camp. 
The  same  zeal  and  extravagance  that 
had  built  the  Park  in  eight  months 
went  into  importing  game:  ring- 
necked  pheasant  and  white-tailed  deer 
from  New  Jersey,  quail  from  North 
Carolina,  wild  turkey  Irom  Texas. 
Whether  this  fancy  game  disappeared, 
perished,  or  jumped  the  fence,  it  in  any 
case  proved  unsuitable.  I'avorite  Tux- 
eilo  lables  include  hunters  spotting  a 
doe  wearing  a  pink  ribbon  around  her 
neck;  of  wild  turkeys  eating  from  the 
hand  of  a  Park  cook. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centurv',  and  in  the 
twenties.  Tuxedo  enjoyed  a  building 
boom.  Mansions,  still  called  cottages,  as 
far  as  possible  aesthetically  from  the  rus- 
tic Price  cottages,  were  built,  with  forty 
or  fifty  rooms,  requiring  sixteen  to  thir- 
ty-rwo  servants,  staffs  whose  burden- 
someness  contributed  to  Old  Tuxedo's 
eventual  downfiill.  Italian  Renaissance, 
Georgian,  and  Tudor  houses  arose,  an 
especially  extravagant  one  designed  by 
Stanford '^XTlite  for  Mr.  Tlenry  W.  Poor, 
publisher  oi  Poor's  Handbook  of  Invest- 
ment Securities. 

By  191 1,  when  Emily  Post  was  pro- 
testing that  Tuxedo  was  "just  like  any 
other  place,"  Lorillard's  community 
was  famous.  Though  Mr.  Lorillard 
himself  had  left  in  1896  and  only  vis- 


ited until  the  nu\  of  his  life,  there  was 
an  established  circle  of  people  who 
knew  each  other  well,  too  well  for  the 
comfort  of  some.  The  well-known  dec- 
orator of  the  twenties  and  thirties 
Dorothy  Tuckerman  Draper,  whose 
family  was  among  the  early  cottagers, 
said,  "I  couldn't  stand  Tuxedo.  I  can't 
stand  any  place  with  a  fence  around  it. 
Tuxedo  had  holes  in  its  fence  and  I  es- 
caped through  one  of  them  .  .  .  .  "  Emi- 
ly Post,  though,  was  staunch  and  loyal, 
and  she  chose  to  live  until  the  mid 
twenties  in  a  Bruce  Price  cottage  she 
had  inherited  from  her  parents. 

"There  is  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  general  public,"  she  wrote,  "that 
Tuxedo  is  inhabited  by  a  stiff-necked, 
snobbish,  and  equally  gay  set  of  peo- 
ple, whose  chief  fear  is  that  someone 
from  the  outside  may  evade  the  cease- 
less vigilance  of  the  guard  at  its  gates 
and  enter  the  citadel.  There  is  a  certain 
foundation  for  this  supposition."  Tux- 
edo, she  claimed,  is  no  "halfway  house 
to  Newport.  .  .  .The  social  climber 
would,  I  think,  make  much  better 
headway  in  Newport  than  in  Tuxe- 
do. .  .  .Newport  loves  to  be  enter- 
tained; Tuxedo  does  not  care  a  bit." 
Perhaps  one  reason  Tuxedo  didn't 
care  was  because  it  was  no  longer  a  re- 
sort but  a  true  residential  community. 

In  the  twenties,  when  New  York 
rents  and  real-estate  prices  skyrocket- 
ed,the  more  modest  cottages  requiring 
fewer  seiA'ants  were  at  a  premium.  It 
had  become    (Continued  on  page  1 09) 
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Julia 


The  first  doll  in  a  charming  new  series 

devoted  to  the  American  Bride  — 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day 


\ow,  in  the  tradition  of  the  most  highly- 
rized  collector  dolls  of  all  time,  the  Danbury 
lint  is  proud  to  present  Julia  -  the  first 
oil  in  a  series  devoted  to  the  American 
iride  from  colonial  times  to  the  present 
ay. 

This  doll  is  important  to  collectors  for  a 
umber  of  reasons:  It  is  the  first  collector 
oil  ever  issued  by  the  Danburv'  Mint.  And 
;  combines  exquisite  beauty  with  historical 
uthenticity.  Like  the  legendary  collector 
oils  of  the  past.  Julia  is  representative  of 
particular  time  and  a  particular  place. 

Costume  dolls  are  among  the  oldest  and 
lost  beloved  forms  of  collecting.  Queen 
ictoria  was  a  collector.  So  were  millions 
f  Americans  in  the  19th  centur>'.  And 
aday,  doll  collecting  is  more  popular  than 
ver.  Some  of  the  finest  French  dolls  of  the 
800's  are  now  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
irs.  But  you  cannot  put  a  price  on  many 
f  the  most  cherished  collector  dolls.  They 
re  handed  down  from  mother  to  daugh- 
sr  with  love  and  tenderness.  Such  dolls 
lot  only  beautify  the  home,  they  serve  as  a 
end  between  generations. 

A  collector  doll  of 
incomparable  beauty  and  meaning 

bu  could  not  ask  for  a  more  perfect  theme 
Dr  a  doll  collection  than  the  American 
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Bride.  If  ever  there  is  a  day  in  a  woman  s 
life  when  she  looks  her  most  beautiful, 
joyous,  and  radiant,  that  is  her  wedding 
day.  And  there  is  no  more  beautiful  cos- 
tume than  a  young  woman's  bridal  attire. 
This  is  why  we  chose  the  theme. 

And  bridal  attire  has  changed  through- 
out history.  So  a  collection  of  American 
bridal  dolls  will  be  more  than  beautiful  — 
it  will  portray  the  change  in  dress  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  The  col- 
lection will  have  great  meaning  as  well  as 
beauty.  (By  acquiring  Ju/ia,  though,  you 
will  not  be  obligated  to  purchase  the  other 
dolls  in  the  series.) 

Each  doll's  costume  will  be 

historically  authentic 

and  tailored  by  hand 

Julia 's  gown  will  be  authentic  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  -  as  will  the  costume  of 
every  other  doll  in  the  series.  Our  doll 
designer  has  had  access  to  the  Victorian 
bridal  gowns  in  museum  costume  collec- 
tions. She  has  recreated  the  bridal  attire 
of  the  period.  And  it  is  a  full  attire  —  not 
just  the  gown  itself  but  the  veil,  petticoat, 
and  pantalets. 

Each  doll's  gown  will  be  tailored  by  hand 
with  the  most  meticulous  attention  to 
detail.  Notice  in  the  photograph  all  the 
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rxciulsltc  Iratiiri's:  Ihr  fine  satin.  Ihcrlc- 
j^arit  lace.  Ihr  rullU-d  llouiuf,  the  lloral 
a|)|)ll(|urs  on  (hr  Iron!  of  (he  ;:jown . . .  and 
the  cois.i^ic  |)lnnr(l  lo  the  bride's  wrist. 
You  c.ui  almost  hear  tht-  sound  of  "Here 
("oiiHs  the  Uridc!" 

Each  doll  will  be  made 
of  fine  imported  porcelain  — 
individually  painted  by  hand! 

Head,  hands,  and  feet  will  all  be  crafted  of 
fine  Imported  porcelain  for  thiat  same 
delicate  look  of  the  famous  collector  dolls 
of  the  1800  s.  The  facial  features  will  be 
beautifully  sculptured  and  Individually 
hand-painted  to  complement  the  color  of 
the  hair.  Notice  Julia's  hair  -  Its  hand- 
styled  Into  a  Victorian  coiffure.  And  look  at 
that  fresh,  youthful,  glowing  apple  blos- 
som complexion  -  you'll  fall  in  love  with 
her  at  the  very  first  sight.  She  is  a  delight 
to  touch,  too  -  the  porcelain  is  so  flawless 
and  smooth,  the  fabric  on  the  gown  is  so 
fine  and  so  crisp.  And  like  each  doll  in  the 
series,  Julia  will  come  with  her  own  stand 
-  so  you  can  not  only  display  your  doll  on  a 
bed  or  chair,  but  also  stand  her  on  your 
mantle  or  in  a  cabinet  with  your  other 
prized  collectibles. 

A  remarkable  value 

When  you  can  find  collector  dolls  of  com- 
parable quality  and  size,  you  can  expect  to 
pay  up  to  $100  at  retail.  But  the  Danbury 
Mint  is  making  Julia  available  to  you  at 
the  remarkably  low  original  issue  price  of 
just  $55,  payable  in  two  convenient  monthly 
installments  of  $27.50  each.  And  there  is 


no  extra  charge  for  the  stand.  To  reserve 
Julia,  send  no  money  now.  Simply  com- 
plete the  attached  reservation  application 
and  return  It  promptly. 

Please  note  that  Ju/t«  (and  other  dolls  In 
the  series)  will  be  available  only  directly 
from  the  Danbury  Mint;  none  will  be  sold 
In  stores.  Asa  registered  owner  of  this  first 
Danbury  Mint  collector  doll,  you  will  enjoy 
the  privilege  to  acquire  the  subsequent 
dolls  in  the  American  Bride  collection  at 
the  same  low  price  -  ij  you  choose  to  con- 
tinue your  collection.  But  you  are  under 
absolutely  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

An  heirloom  to  be  passed  down 

with  love  from 

generation  to  generation 

Julia  combines  everything  you  could  wish 
for  In.a  collector  doll  -  at  a  price  you  can 
easily  afford.  She  has  beauty,  individual- 
ity, personality,  and  historlccil  authentic- 
ity. Of  special  importance  to  collectors, 
Julia  is  the  very  first  doll  ever  Issued  by ' 
the  Danbury  Mint.  What's  more,  you  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  sub- 
sequent dolls  in  the  collection  -  and  they, 
too,  will  combine  the  same  beauty.  Inter- 
est, and  authenticity. 

Whether  you  choose  to  own  additional 
dolls  or  just  Julia  cilone,  this  doll  will  be  a 
source  of  lifelong  pleasure  and  pride.  She 
will  also  be  an  heirloom  to  be  passed  down 
with  love  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  one 
hundred  years  from  now,  Julia  will  not  be 
forgotten!  j 

This  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missedl 
-  please  send  us  your  reservation  today, 
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RESERVATION  APPLICATION 


Julia 


M27 


The  Danbury  Mint 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Nonvalk,  Conn.  06857 


Please  accept  my  reservation 
for  Julia,  a  collector  doll 
with  a  beautifully  sculp- 
tured, hand-painted  porce- 
lain head,  porcelain  hands 
and  feet,  and  authentic 
hand-tailored  costume.  A 
display  stand  will  be  in- 
cluded at  no  additional 
charge. 

1  need  send  no  money  now. 
I  will  be  billed  for  the  doU  in 
two  monthly  installments  of 
S27.50each. 


Pleaise  return  by 
June  30,  1984. 


Name. 


PLEASE  PBIKfT  CLEARLY 


Address 


City. 


State/Zip 

D  Check  here  If  you  want  each  installment  charged  to 
your:        D  VISA        □  MasterCard 


Credit  Card  No. 


Expiration  Date 


Signature 


Allow  8  to  1 2  weeks  after  payment  for  shipment. 
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ALL  THE  BEST  PLACES 


'Continued from  page  104)  harder  and 
harder  to  persuade  servants  to  live  at 
Tuxedo,  and  Edwin  Post  writes  that 
"someone  asked  a  well-known  Tuxe- 
doite  how  many  ser\'ants  he  had.  The 
answer  was  'Ten.  Five  going,  five  com- 
ing.' "  But  Tuxedo,  like  much  of 
America,  believed  that  prosperity 
would  last  forever.  A  new  clubhouse 
was  built  and  a  new  swimming  pool; 
the  roads  were  improved.  And  these 
expensive  improvements,  writes 
George  Rushmore,  "were  finished  just 
in  time  for  the  stock  market  crash  of 
1929." 

During  the  Depression  and  the  for- 
ties, Tuxedo  suffered  its  darkest  peri- 
od. Many  of  the  large  houses  were 
closed  up,  deliberately  burned  down, 
or  razed  to  avoid  taxes.  Remaining 
houses  and  gardens  fell  into  disrepair. 
By  1940,  recalls  one  resident,  about 
half  the  houses  were  empty.  Into  the 
fifties.  Tuxedo  remained  "a  gloomy 
place,"  and  in  1952,  Cleveland  Amory 
declared  Tuxedo  Park  ".  .  .one  more 
on  a  list  of  social  ghost  towns."  But  tor 
Park  children,  at  least,  whose  prede- 
cessors had  roamed  freely  through  the 
woods  of  Tuxedo,  the  tailed,  Bronte- 
esque  Park  was  a  thrilling  place;  some, 
now  in  their  forties,  remember  climb- 
ing into  the  abandoned  houses 
through  coal  chutes  and  having  the 
time  of  their  lives  playing  in  the  glam- 
orous, dust-covered  interiors. 

Changes  in  Tuxedo  Park  came 
about  gradually,  and  the  Park  Associ- 
ation was  instrumental,  however  reluc- 
tantly, in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
place.  By  1940,  the  association  was  fi- 
nancially unable  to  control  ownership 
ot  Park  property  by  buying  property 
back  from  buyers  it  deemed  unsuit- 
able, and  Tuxedo  gained  its  tirst  Jewish 
property  owner.  This  crack  in  the 
Park's  exclusivity  contributed  to  mak- 
ing it  an  attractive  place  for  new  peo- 
ple. In  1952,  nearly  half  of  Tuxedo 
Park  incorporated  as  a  self-governing 
village  within  the  township  of  Tuxedo, 
and  some  charges  those  property  own- 
ers paid  became  village  taxes,  deduct- 
ible from  federal  income  tax,  opening 
another  attractive  chink  in  Tuxedo's 
armor. 

From  the  fifties  on  young  people 
bought  in  the  Park  not  for  such  social 
advantages  as  invitations  to  the  Au- 
tumn Ball  but  because  it  was  a  great 
buy.  (The  club  did,  however,  make 


memberslups  more  generally  avail- 
able.) Tuition  was  low  at  the  school, 
and  the  quality  of  teachers  high.  Com- 
muting to  New  York,  though  not  easy, 
was  manageable.  Some  houses  began 
to  be  used  as  weekend  retreats  by  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  New  York. 

Today,  less  than  half  the  residents  of 
Tuxedo  Park  belong  to  the  club,  and 
there  are  associate  members  who  live 
not  in  the  Park  but  in  nearby  commu- 
nities such  as  Saddle  River.  The  only 
vestige  of  grand  Old  Tuxedo  society  is 
the  annual  racquets  tournament  and 
ball  each  spring.  The  club  a.'so  keeps 
afloat  by  occasionally  renting  out  its  fa- 
cilities to  employers  of  its  members, 
such  as  Time  Inc.  One  long-time  Tuxe- 
doite  is  pleased  with  the  changes  but 
regrets  the  rigidity  and  prejudice  left 
over  from  a  previous  era.  "In  the  old 
days,"  he  says,  "we  had  philanthro- 
pists, generous  people  here.  Now  there 
are  some  mean-spirited,  gossipy  peo- 
ple who  want  to  keep  others  out." 

But  the  others  are  in,  and  have  been 
for  years  now,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community.  Though  Tuxedo  still  has 
no  black  property  owners  or  club 
members,  descendants  of  the  original 
immigrants  who  built  the  Park  and 
served  in  the  great  houses  are  now 
Tuxedo  property  owners.  Stables,  ser- 
vants' houses,  a  ballroom,  carriage 
houses — structures  left  standing  after 
the  destruction  of  the  long  depressed 
years — have  been  made  into  houses, 
and  older,  large  houses  have  been  reha- 
bilitated. New  buildings  go  up  on  oc- 
casion, some  in  the  style  if  not  the  scale 
of  the  old  days.  Rumors  that  Tuxedo 
Park  Associates  (a  limited  partnership 
formed  in  1978  to  replace  the  associa- 
tion) may  develop  some  of  its  approxi- 
mately 2 ,600  acres  outside  the  gates  (or 
even  inside,  where  they  also  own  land) 
have  from  time  to  time  alarmed  Tuxedo 
residents,  but  so  far  no  development  has 
taken  place.  The  Park  is  on  the  National 
Registry  of  Historic  Places,  and  is  zoned 
for  one  and  two  acres  per  dwelling. 

Tuxedo  Park  will  celebrate  its  cen- 
tennial starting  next  year.  Though  Mr. 
Loriliard's  gateway  can  still  seem  chill- 
ing, the  Park  has  emerged  from  its  dark 
age,  newly  swept  and  trimmed,  painted 
and  patched,  its  landscaping  mature, 
possibly  looking  better  than  it  ever  has. 
After  all,  many  buildings  there  are  now 
genuinely  old  and  the  antiquity  so  long 
craved  is  now  authentic,  n 
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Kiawah  offers  more  island  than  ever. 
Enjoy  twice  the  golf  on  our  Player  and 
Nicklaus  courses,  twice  the  tennis  at  our 
two  world  class  clubs  plus  superb  new 
dining  experiences.  Discover  our  10 
miles  of  beach,  12  miles  of  bike  trails, 
fascinating  shops,  plus  all  the  charm  of 
nearby  historic  Charleston. 

Island 
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Available  April  1  thru  October  31,  1984- 

Our  seven-night  Island  Vacation  Plan  in  a 
nv(  (-bedroom  villa  for  a  party  of  four  starts  at 
less  than  $34*  per  person  per  night  and 
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♦  Deluxe  accommodations 

♦  Choice  of  jeep  or  nver  safan,  or  bike  for  a  day. 

♦  Choice  of  a  day  in  the  youth  activities  pro- 
gram, a  cookbook  and  a  shelling  book 

or  a  T-shirt. 

♦  20%  off  the  entire  youth  activities  program. 

♦  A  complimentary  cocktaiJ. 

For  reservations  or  more  information  on  extra 
nights,  sports  packages,  or  rates  of  this  and 
other  packages  in  the  Kiawah  Island  Inn,  call 
us  or  your  travel  agent 
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COI.M'CTING 


THEY  DID  IT  THEIR  WAY 

'Hu'  I.insky  Galleries  at  the  Met  will  reveal  a  quiet 
couples  uncanny  instinct  tor  the  rare,  the  beautiful,  the  best 

Bv  Nancv  Richardson 


just  alter  World  War  II,  Jack  and  Belle 
I.inskv,  hoth  chiltlren  ot  Ukrainian  im- 
migrants, began  lo  build  up  a  company 
called  Swingline.  It  was  a  stapling  ma- 
chine business  that  would  permit 
them — tor  over  forty  years — to  in- 
dulge a  taste  tor  eighteenth-century 
hirniture  and  porcelain.  Renaissance 
bronzes  and  jewelry,  and  paintings  ot 
several  centuries. 

Relying  on  a  circle  of  friendly  dealers 
but  buying  largely  at  auction  and  defi- 
nitely making  their  own  choices,  the 
Linskys  mystified  the  art  world.  Why 
was  it.  puzzled  those  well  aware  that 
money  itself  would  never  make  a  great 
collection,  that  the  Linskys  were  such 
incredible  pickers  of  art?  Operating 
without  the  benefit  of  expertise  or 
much  formal  education,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  buy  fine  things 
that  were  dull,  conven- 
tional, and  occasionally 
even  ugly.  What  the 
Linskys  collected,  however, 
is  considered  by  the  most  ex- 
acting standards  to  be  rare, 
beautiful,  and  major.  Some 
experts  even  consider  the 
collection  to  be,  item  for 
item,  the  best  of  its  kind 
formed  in  the  forties,  fifties,  and 
sixties. 

When  Jack  Linsky  died  in  1980 
and  Belle  Linsky  began  to  feel  the 
responsibility  of  daily  life  with  what 
has  been  described  as  $60  mil- 
lion of  art  and  furniture,  she 
sent  out  feelers  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  Christie's,  Soth- 
eby's, the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Ans,  the  Frick  Collection,  the  Getty 
Museum  of  An,  the  An  Institute  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Israel  Museum  even- 
tually lost  out  to  The  Metropolitan 
Mujeum  of  Art  m  New  York  and  the 
-ec'sve  counship  oi  Douglas  Dillon. 


Top:  'The  Linskys  colleaed  many  small 

paintings  of  excellent  quality, 

including  tills  Portrait  of  a  Geographer 

bv  Rubens.  Above.  A  splendid  commode 

by  A.C.  Boulle,  c.  1710-32. 


^^at  the  public  will  see  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan by  the  middle  of  June  is  a  se- 
ries of  six  small  and  intimate  galleries 
filled  with  the  Linsky's  treasure.  It  is 
being  arranged  under  the  direction  of 
Olga  Raggio,  chairman  of  the  depan- 
ment  of  European  sculpture  and  deco- 
rative arts,  by  the  well-known  Paris 
decorator  Henri  Samuel  and  his  Amer 
ican  partner  Harold  Eberhard.  In  a 
space  formerly  used  for  offices  and 
storage  just  off  the  medieval  sculpture 
hall  and  near  other  galleries  of  Europe- 
an decorative  arts,  these  new  rooms 
will  retain  the  look  of  a  personal  collec- 
tion in  that  the  furniture,  porcelain, 
paintings,  bronzes,  and  jewelry  will  all 
be  exhibited  together. 

At  this  writing  the  walls  of  the  new 
galleries  were  up  and  Mr.  Samuel's  ma- 
quettes  and  drawings  gave 
an  idea  of  the  rich  but  sim- 
ple galleries  Mrs.  Linsky 
and  Miss  Raggio  had  in 
/  mind.  The  collection  itself 
'^  was  under  the  museum's 
'-  -^'  roof  in  storage  rooms  and 
blocked-off  galleries  waiting 
to  be  installed.  It  was  an  ide- 
al time  to  see  if  the  visual 
clout  attributed  to  these  mas- 
terworks  would  be  evident  with- 
out the  encouragement  of  labels, 
ighting,  lampas-lined  walls,  and 
the  glamorous  juxtapositions 
planned  for  the  June  installation. 
'  The  furniture  and  porcelain 
were  easily  accessible. 
As  though  stored  in  a  royal  garde 
meuble  or  the  attic  of  a  great  chateau  in 
an  off  generation,  the  furniture  filled  a 
shadowy  main-floor  gallery  where  the 
entn,'  was  closed  off  by  a  screen.  Huge 
plastic  drop  cloths  hung  over  com- 
modes, desks,  and  tables  the  way  cool- 
ers  cover  race  horses  in  a  barn. 
Crowded         (Continued  on  page  112) 
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fe  Royal  Doukon® 

^eS/       English  Porcelain 
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(C()Htinui\l  from  puiiv  1 10)  together 
ami  soniftiim-s  facing  the  walls  as  il  ic> 
ignore  visiUMs  siooil  K)riy  splciuliil 
piccc-sot  l-rfncli  hirniturt' consiitutiiig 
an  anthoio^v  ot  cxaiiipk-s  lri>m  each  ol 
the  major  st\Ic-s  o\  the  tfntur\'.  Stratl- 
dlin^  a  (.oincr  ot  the  n)om  and  barely 
diseernihle  in  the  light  k>oniecl  a  mas- 
sive eiMnnioile  attributed  to  Andre- 
("harles  Boulle  It  is  one  oi  the  first 
c«.)mmodes  Boulle  made  raised  up  on 
high  legs,  and  in  keeping  with  the  leel- 
ing  that  this  could  be  an  almost  mytho- 
logical creature  and  no\.  just  a  chest  of 
drawers,  it  has  six  legs  instead  ot  tour. 
Its  paws  and  the  spiraling  spurs  behind 
them  are  gilt  bronze.  Gilt-bronze 
heads  ot  winged  ladies  on  the  top  cor- 
ners ot  the  commode  reinforce  the  he- 
roic and  monumental  mix  of  animal 
and  human  elements.  It  seemed  dour 
and  majestic  and  embodied  for  me  the 
atmosphere  of  Versailles  and  a  great 
king  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Nearby  was  a  Cressent  commode 
with  an  undulating  body  and  a  thick 
and  harmonious  encrustation  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  not  only  protects  the 
corners  but  is  spread  across  the  front  in 
a  torcetui  rococo  design.  This  com- 
mode sums  up  the  1740s  as  effectively 
as  the  Boulle  example  does  the  Ba- 
roque. In  another  corner  a  Roentgen 
commode  with  a  straight-lined  carcass 
covered  with  bold  trompe-l'oeil  scenes 
in  a  deep  perspective  was  symbolic  of 
the  1780s.  It  is  unique  in  the  w^orld.  In  a 
spirit  quite  opposite  these  three  great 
commodes  were  two  ladies'  writing 
desks  made  by  Martin  Carlin  and  in- 
laid with  porcelain  plaques,  a  combi- 
nation that  made  Carlin  famous.  They 
seemed  trivolous,  fine-legged,  and 
small-boned  as  they  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  room  eschewing  corners  and 
shadows  like  two  clotheshorses  at  a 
cocktail  party.  Near  them  was  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  lady — fuller,  self-confident, 
and  talented.  "She"  is  a  masterpiece  by 
Jean-Francois  Oeben,  a  mechanical  ta- 
ble in  marquetr)-  made  for  Mme.  de 
Pompadour.  The  legs  are  see-through, 
each  one  pierced  with  six  openings 
bordered  in  gilt  bronze.  Experts  get 
weak  over  these  legs. 

N^rs    Lmskv  was  after  such  a  table 


lor  years.  In  the  sixties  one  came  up  at  a 
sale  in  Lt)ndon,  and  the  Linskys  were 
the  underbidders  to  the  American- 
born  Duchesse  de  Richelieu.  In  1971 
an  even  finer  example  by  Oeben  came 
up  at  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  sale 
in  New  York.  Claude  Serre,  an  expert 
in  French  furniture,  had  lunch  with  the 
Linskvs  the  dav  before.  Over  six  dol- 


Top:  Boucher's  Jupiter  and  Calltsto,  1763. 

Above:  Meissen  Harlequin  and 

Columbine  is  one  of  over  tu'o  hundred 

eig'  teenth-centun,'  European 

porcc'  ;  ns  in  the  Linsky  Collection. 


lars'  worth  of  hamburgers  it  was  decid- 
ed that  one  would  have  to  be  prepared 
to  go  twice  the  estimate  of  $2()(),00()  to 
be  sure  of  getting  the  table.  The  follow- 
ing dayjack  Linsky  paid  $4 1 0,000.  Mr. 
Serre  and  dealer  Frederick  Victoria 
helped  the  Linskys  take  the  table  home 
with  them  in  a  Checker  cab  after 
Linsky  decided  not  to  ship  it  to  Florida 
and  avoid  a  $40,000  sales  tax. 

In  his  catalogue  entries  William 
Rieder,  associate  curator  of  European 
sculpture  and  decorative  arts  at  the 
Met  and  now  at  the  Getty,  packs  into  a 
scholarly  shorthand  the  dramas  and 
changes  of  fortune  for  this  furniture — 
tales  of  ownership,  attribution,  and 
passion  that  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
pieces  as  is  the  workmanship  itself. 

The  Linskys  did  not  accumulate 
quantities  of  French  furniture;  they 
were  interested  in  masterpieces,  which 
the  market  produces  in  an  erratic  trick- 
le, and  their  apartment  would  only  take 
so  many  commodes,  desks,  and  tables. 
The  furniture  became  the  framework 
over  which  paintings  hung  and  around 
which  a  quantity  of  bronzes  and  porce- 
lains proliferated.  The  porcelain,  being 
small,  proliferated  mightily.  As  a  col- 
lection it  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  assem- 
bled in  America.  As  it  stood  not  long 
ago  in  racks  in  one  of  the  museum's 
European  decorative-arts  storerooms 
over  two  hundred  pieces  strong,  it 
made  an  eloquent  case  for  a  taste  a 
younger  generation  of  collectors  has  al- 
most completely  ignored. 

"Americans  have  historically  col- 
lected porcelain  they  could  use  for  the 
table,"  remarked  Clare  Le  CorbeiUer, 
associate  curator  of  decorative  arts 
who  is  in  charge  of  porcelain.  "The 
Linskys,  on  the  other  hand,  coUeaed 
porcelain  figures.  Their  coUeaion  in- 
cludes excellent  examples  of  well- 
known  things  and  wonderful  examples 
of  little-known  things.  Beyond  that, 
what  is  so  extraordinary  is  that  the 
Linskys  knew  the  difference  between  a 
whizz-bang  model  and  a  humdrum 
one."  And  then  Mrs.  Le  Corbeiller 
walked  to  the  steel  racks  engineered 
not  to  move  even  in  an  earthquake  and 
began  to  take  down  single  figures  and 
groups  of  figures  to  have  a  look.  There 
were  a  pair      (Continued  on  page  1 14) 
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How  to  show  your  table 
in  its  best  light 

When  \(ju  want  voiir  table  to  reHec  t 
voiir  taste,  choose  the  randies  with  the 
gold  inedallion-tandlesniadebv 
(.olonial  Cuidleof CapeClod. 

Our  caiidles^ai  e  handcrafted  of  the 
tinevt  materials,  and  come  in  the 
wide-^l  clioiccoffashion  colors. 
rhe\  re  the  candles  that  u  ill  bring  vou 
gloumgconipliments. 

Colonial  Candle 
of  Cape  Cod 


cane iier'\'.ktr  >!nce  l':»'V). 


1  ( otituiucd from  page  1 12)  of  Kiissian- 
madc  monkeys  and  twelve  Russian  fig- 
ures, each  one  representing  a  different 
ethnic  background.  I'roin  Naples 
there  was  a  group  ihc  Rahhit  Catchers, 
in  soft  paste  porcelain.  Mrs.  Le  Cor- 
beiller  pointed  out  that  the  calmness  of 
the  design  shows  thai  it  was  outside  the 
pull  of  fashionable  northern  European 
styles  at  the  same  period.  The  man  is 
reaching  for  the  rabbit.  We  see  a  broad 
rear  end  humorously  clothed  in  pants 
covered  in  a  dense,  delicate  pattern  of 
flowers.  Far  more  dramatic  and  fash- 
ionable is  a  Meissen  Harlequin  andCol- 
umhine,  which  is  smaller  than  the 
(>apodimonte  pieces.  The  Meissen 
group  is  hard  paste,  the  colors  jewel- 
like, and  the  motion  of  the  figures  vig- 
orous and  swirling. 

What  made  the  Linskys'  choice  of 
porcelain  so  special  apart  from  its  vari- 
ety? Mrs.  Le  Corbeiller  lined  up  sever- 
al examples  of  a  well-known  Meissen 
model,  some  taken  from  other  muse- 
um collections,  some  that  were  the 
Linskys'.  No  two  were  alike  though 
made  from  the  same  mold.  What  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  next  was  the 
sophistication  with  which  they  were 
painted.  I  could  see  that  the  Linskys 
had  chosen  examples  on  which  the 
flowers  were  wittily  arranged,  the  fur 
of  a  rabbit  drawn  differently  from  the 
hair  of  a  man  or  the  mane  of  a  horse, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  figures  bold 
and  unsentimentally  colored.  I  saw 
that  delight  for  the  eye  means  quality. 

Visual  pleasure  was  also  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  Linskys'  choice  of 
bronzes.  Bronzes  are  perhaps  harder 
to  like  and  to  judge  than  furniture  and 
paintings,  and  their  subject  matter  is 
more  difficult  to  relate  to.  But  the 
Linskys  clearly  liked  bronzes  for  more 
than  the  fact  that  they  make  handsoTtie 
dark  objects  in  rooms  that  could  use 
something  that  glimmers  in  a  different 
way  from  gilt-bronze  mounts. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  Me- 
tropolitan's department  of  European 
sculpture  and  decorative  arts,  Olga 
Raggio  is  curator  of  European  sculp- 
ture and  an  expert  on  bronzes.  She  is 
well  aware  of  patterns  of  connoisseur- 
ship  and  the  habits  of  collectors:  "The 
Linskys  never  bought  predictable 
bronze5  nor  did  they  fall  into  the  trap 
of  buying  objects  of  curiosity  or  exam- 
ples of  technique,"  commented  Miss 
Raggio.  "The  pieces  had  to  be  works  of 


art.  rhey  were  particularly  attracted  to 
bronzes  that  had  strength,  character, 
and  rareness,  but  the  balance  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  rare  was  always 
there.  Nineteenth-century  Cjerman 
connoisseurship,  which  established 
the  taste  for  Italian  Renaissance 
bronzes,  still  influences  collectors' 
choices.  Apart  from  fine  Paduan 
bronzes  and  two  Renaissance  master- 
pieces, both  satyrs — one  a  cast  by  An- 
tico  for  Isabella  D'Este,  another  by 
Riccio — the  Linskys  had  the  courage 
and'''insight  to  collect  lesser-known 
northern  European  bronzes  of  the  pe- 
riod as  well  as  Baroque  pieces.  TTieir 
collection  reflects  much  more  than 
conventional  taste  in  bronzes." 

The  Linskys'  taste  in  paintings 
ranged  over  four  centuries,  with  em- 
phasis on  small  early  Flemish  and 
Dutch  canvases  as  gemlike  as  any  of 
their  collection  of  Renaissance  jewelry 
and  as  finely  executed  as  the  bronzes. 
One  of  the  finest  paintings  in  the  col- 
lection is  an  early  Rubens,  not  more 
than  six  inches  high,  painted  on  cop- 
per, and  supposed  to  be  the  earliest 
signed  Rubens  on  record.  It  is  a  mi- 
nutely detailed  portrait  of  a  man — a  ge- 
ographer— which  in  real  life  is  smaller 
than  the  transparencies  of  it  used  for 
reference. 

One  painting  in  particular  seemed 
to  be  the  favorite  of  everyone  working 
with  the  collection.  Oddly,  it  is  enor- 
mous. Painted  by  a  little-known  eigh- 
teenth-century Spanish  painter,  Luis 
Melendez,  it  is  a  still  life  in  which  the 
melons  and  clusters  of  grapes  are  easily 
a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  probably  the 
best  painting  Melendez  ever  did.  "This 
choice  is  typical  of  the  Linskys,  who 
wouldn't  just  buy  big-name  painters," 
observed  Keith  Christiansen,  associate 
curator  of  European  paintings.  "They 
wTre  not  tied  to  one  period  or  school 
and  no  single  pattern  dominated  over 
thirty  years  of  collecting.  There  are  fif- 
teenth-century Flemish  and  Italian  pic- 
tures, sixteenth-,  seventeenth-,  and 
eighteenth-century  Italian  paintings, 
eighteenth-century  French  pictures, 
and  one  Spanish  still  life.  Most  people 
who  collect  Dutch  and  Flemish  art 
don't  collect  Italian  things,  but  the 
Linskvsdid  it  all."  z 


The  Linsky  Galleries  at  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  will  be  open  to  the\ 
public  after  June  19. 
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"THE  KASHIMAR COLLECTION"  exclusively  from. 


See  Couristaa  A^ea  S^qs  at  your  local  authorized  dealer.  Or  send  $3  for  a  full-color  64-page 
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Fine  .\mencan  Fuimtiire. 
Siher  and  Decorative  Arts 

Highh  Important  American 
Fumiaire:  The  Collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hueh  B  Cox 

Auction  to  K?  held  on  Saturda\.  lune  1^  ,it  U*  a  m  . 
2  p.m.  and  appn^ximateK  -^  p.m   at  our  gallenes  at 
502  Park  A\enue  in  New  "^'ork   \'ie\\  ing  is  from 
June  9  to  June  15.  Catalogue  #5'^94-HG  i^  a\ail 
able  for  S12  and  S14.  if  ordered  b\  mail   For  further 
inquines  regarding  these  sales,  or  consignments  to 
our  Fall  sale  of  Important  Amencan  Decorative 
.Arts,  please  contact  Dean  Faile\.  Jeanne  X'lberi. 
Will  lselin.orJohnHa>sat2I2\^4.6-1181 
.A  nne  Chippendale  car\ed  mahogany  high  chest  of 
dra\*.ers.  Salem.  Massachusetts.  1760-  1785 
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Prccedniz  pa^es:  The  loggia,  as  decorated  by  Henri  Samuel. 

Ahoit'   In  the  entrance  hall  between  two  Indian  chairs  in  ivor\-veneered  fruirvx'ood 

stands  a  Languedoc  marble  jardiniere  from  Versailles 

overflowing  with  lilies  from  the  W'rightsmans'  garden.  Shell  engravings 

are  from  books  commissioned  by  Frederick  of  Denmark 

and  Norway  and  by  Maria-Theresa  of  Austria.  Opposite   Louis  XV  giJded- 

wood  armchair  is  covered  in  a  meticulous  re-creation  of  a  material 

designed  for  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  Chateau  de  Bellevue. 


There  are  not  many  secrets  in  Palm  Beach,  but  the 
best-kept  among  them  is  the  identity,  the  loca- 
tion, and  the  look  of  the  house  that  over  the  last 
th:rty-some-odd  years  may  well  have  sheltered  more 
great  works  ot  art  than  any  other  house  in  the  United 
States.  The  house  in  question  is  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  W'rightsman,  and  it  is  now  up  for  sale. 
Charles  W'rightsman  is  88  years  old.  and  it  is  no  longer 
convenient  tor  him  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs,  no  matter 
how  subtly  those  particular  treads  may  have  been  calcu- 
lated. The  W'rightsmans  live  between  London  and  Xew 
York,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  moves  they 
now  w:sh  to  make  every  year.  Great  possessions  are  great 
burdens,  and  t^vo  establishments  are  quite  enough.  On 
Mav  =)  almost  all  of  the  contents  of  the  Palm  Beach  house 
'vill  be  sold  by  Sotheby  &  Co. 

iv.:t  v\ep  iiow  the  house  is  not  on  public  view.  High 


ficus  hedges  hide  it.  Impenetrable  as  any  donjon,  they 
would  grow  three  feet  higher  even.-  year  if  they  were  not 
clipped  once  a  month.  The  same  high  hedges  hide  the 
short  and  narfbw  drive.  Though  numbered,  the  house  is 
nameless.  As  to  its  look,  its  size,  and  its  ownership,  no 
clue  is  vouchsafed.  Of  "curb  appeal" — a  phrase  devised 
by  Californran  real-estate  agents  to  talk  up  a  house  that 
looks  well  from  the  road — there  is  no  trace  whatever. 

Even  when  we  approach  the  inner  gate,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  this  is  anuhing  but  a  two-storied  villa — 
white,  with  a  red-tiled  roof — in  good  standing.  That  it 
has  an  indoor  staff  of  twenty  and  an  outdoor  staff  of  eight 
would  not  be  believed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  house  that  ever 
comes  across  as  "a  mansion,"  even  if  its  main  drawing 
room  is  ver\'  large  indeed.  Though  distinguished  beyond 
all  expectation,  it  is  never  overpowering.  Only  by  going 
down  to  the  beach — an  adventure  much  discouraged  by 
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he  Wrightsmans'  i 
yr  room  has  been  changed  dfen"  ^ 

its  only  decorative  constant  thrgSefh'* 
CHuiese  wallpaper.  Now  With  the  extrcni^ei 
J.-    fabrit^ound  by  Vincent  Fourcadr*  "  '"" 
.   the  ^reen  pleated  lampshades  he  4! 
j|ie>ooni  seems  like  the  inside  of  X- 
t  vast  emerald.  Rare  Louis  XV  tric^ 
(backgammon)  table  by  Jacque|« 
"^filinetcenth-tentury  Bei        ~  " 
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JLn  another  vieu*  of  the  drawing  room,  opposite,  an  ample  double  canape  helps  cozily  to  preclude 

the  seatmg  problem  such  a  large  room  can  present.  Lacquer  table  is  Ming,  se\'enteenth  centun.-.  Small  ivorv 

and  cinnabar  objea  at  left  caged  a  live  chirpmg  cricket  while  a  Chmese  scholar  worked.  Festive 

chandelier  is  tole  and  white  Saxe  porcelain  flowers.  Above,  upper  left  Black  and  gold  lacquer  canonnier 

holds  the  shells  Mrs.  Wnghtsman  especially  loves.  Louis  X\' 

gilded-wood  chairs.  Upper  rtjht  One  of  a  pair  of  splendid  chenets.  transition  period 

Louis  X\'  to  Louis  X\l,  in  the  drawing  room.  Lower  left:  A  Regtnce  console  table 

uith  one  of  four  volumes  of  La  Fontaine  Fables  illustrated  by  Oudry 

(all  the  Wrightsman's  rare  books  are  destmed  for  the  Morgan  Library).  Pmeapple  candelabrum  was 

made  for  Louis  XVI.  LoiLer  nnht  Louis  X\^  chair  at  desk  of  the  same  period 

topped  by  a  table  fountain  with  Meissen  su-ans,  Ming  porcelain  set  in  French  mounts. 
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its  present  owner — can  we  see  the  full 
extent  of  the  house. 

Built  in  the  twenties  by  Maurice  Fa- 
tio,  it  has  been  a  famous  house  for  many 
years,  though  not  many  people  have 
got  to  see  it  in  recent  times.  In  the  thir- 
ties, it  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harri- 
son Williams,  who  were  known  not 
only  for  a  way  of  life  that  would  have 
made  Jay  Gatsby  look  parsimonious 
but  for  the  elegance  and  originality  and 
unity  of  style  that  had  been  brought  to 
their  house  by  Syrie  Maugham,  then  at 
the  height  of  her  fame  as  a  decorator. 
(The  Harrisons  gave  her  a  retainer  of 
$50,000  a  year,  which  in  those  days  was 
very  big  money.)  Faced  with  the  draw- 
ing room,  the  library,  the  terrace,  and 
the  pool  that  the  Harrisons  had  built 
onto  the  originally  quite  small  house, 
Syrie  Maugham  gave  them  her  famous 
white  treatment.  Not  only  was  every- 
thing covered  in  white,  but  there  were 
white  fur  rugs  in  the  drawing  room  and 
a  superabundance  of  white  flowers  ev- 
erywhere. 

As  Mrs.  Williams  was  one  of  the 
great  beauties  of  her  day,  with  very 
large  and  perfectly  green  eyes,  a  flaw- 
less complexion,  and  hair  that  was 
bone  white  by  the  time  she  was  thirty, 
this  interior  suited  her  very  well.  (The 
beautiful  eighteenth-century  green 
painted  Chinese  wallpaper  in  the 
drawing  room  didn't  hurt,  either.) 
People  were  always  thrilled  to  be  asked 
to  the  Harrison  Williams  hcnise,  and 
when  they  got  there  they  had  a  very 
good  time  in  the  style  of  the  day. 
Among  the  people  who  were  invited 
for  the  first  time  shortly  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II  were  a  couple  not  long 
married  called  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Wrightsman.  They  wanted  to  live 
in  Palm  Beach,  and  they  had  looked 
here  and  there  without  ever  finding 
anythmg  they  liked.  Mrs.  Wrightsman, 
who  was  very  young  at  the  time, 
thought  the  Harrison  Williams  house 
was  the  most  beautiful  thing  she  had 
ever  seen.  She  loved  the  inside,  and  she 
also  loved  the  outside.  Mona  Williams 
was  a  devoted  gardener,  never  happier 
than  going  round  with  trowel  and  seca- 
teurs in  a  capacious  gardening  apron, 
and  her  garden  was  very  pretty  indeed. 

'T  suppose  that  house  will  never 
come  on  the  market,"  said  Mrs. 
Wrightsman  to  Mr.  Wrightsman. 
"Everything  is  for  sale  in  the  end,"  said 
Mr.  Wrightsman,  who  whether  in  the 
oil  busi-    (Texl  continued  on  page  216) 


Opposite   The  Louis  XV  stools,  stamped  Cresson,  and  the  book  table 

pt  one  end  of  the  drawing  room  are  prime  examples  of  the  upholsterer's  art  of 

cutting,  which  can  make  one  fine  fabric  seem  like  another   Louis  XIV  stone 

dolphin  was  bought  for  the  New  York  apartment  but  turned  out  to 

be  too  big  so  will  go  into  sale.  Above   A  Louis  XV  side  table  in  black  and  gold 

verms  martin  with  figures  in  the  Chinese  taste.  On  top  are  Battersea  white 

and  green  enamel  candlesticks  and  an  eighteenth-century  tole  vase  fiUed  with 

roses  from  the  Wrightsmans'  garden,  which  are  grown  on  special  stock 

and  bloom  incessantly  for  about  four  years. 
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e.  this  pane,  running  parallel  to 
t,  is  floored  with  parquet 
ns  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
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One  view  into  the  dining  room,  opm^te   is  past  three  panels  ot  a  ver\- 
rare   late-seventeenth-centun-  Chinese  screen.  The  other  three  panels  are  m  the  \\  rightsmans 

'  London  apanment.  On  back  waU  is  one  of  vxo  pairs  ot  fine  Lo  iis  X\   appbques  in 

this  room   Mantelpiece  holds  black  Japanese  vases;  below  are  firedogs  ot  mermaid-sphinxes. 

Above   The  t%x-elve  Louis  X\'  chairs  in  the  dining  room  were  recendy  reupholstered 

bv  VinciHTF^urcade  m  a  Scalamandre  fabric  copied  from  an  eighteenth- centur>-  English  document 

based  on  an  Indian  pattern.  Boiserie  is  also  Louis  X\    Pamtmg  by  Oudn-  ./'/^   Plates, 

each  with  a  different  leaf,  were  pamted  by  the  late  Yv^uch  femmedelettres  Louise  de  \  dmorm. 

a  friend  of  Mrs   Wrightsman's.  Muguet  on  table  was  grown  m  the  ^X  nghtsmans   greenhouse. 
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le  Wrightsmans  planted  some  three  hundred  palm  trees,  opposite 
*— '  ~^~^py  shaiing  Ae  kx^jtfa  of  the  svrinHBing  potrf  (kept  at  i  ' 
,  beyond  which  is  the  sea.  ^ftmble^  gardenets  <jimb  ^ 
_jes  to  Femove  seeds  and  coconuts  so  none  faD 
OD  any  heads.  Thh  pane:  Pool  Ivpuse  was  once  the  tennis  pavilion. 
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style  Indian  ivory  chair,  opposite,  from  Hever  Castle.  This  paze:  In  the 

receptiort  room,  where  theMet's  Head  of  a  Girl  by  Vermeer  once 

hung,  the  Wrightsmans  placed  a  gilt-framed  window 

,      for  a  Magritte'like  view  of  the  sea.  In  this  room  are  the 

laist  two  of  five  ivory  chairs  on  their  way  to  the  Met.  In  foreground, 

a  seventeenth-century  "Polish"  Persian  carpet. 
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Natural  materials 

in  the  sophisticated  hands 

of  Michael  Taylor 

PI  k)T(x;raphs  by  iohn  vaughn 
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In  tnc  redecorated  living  room,  seating  is 
treshlv  slircovered  in  ribbed  cotton.  Michael 
r.iv!or  removed  sisal  matting  trom  the  stepped 

riattorii:  And  a  vhue  tur  rug  from  the 

hearthsidt  ap.d  pur  a  sleek  cement  finish  and 

hieachi.  i  ri.inkmg  in  their  stead.  An 

euniee!.;'^    •  -•■.p.-  Mevican  table  holds 

Mexican  ^■.■•^l..  ;  -.;al>  jr;d  a  monar  planted 

with  .-.mar-il;.-    -X  ,-:-n!  .-.■nra-';  are  or'  lane 

Nathar.sor    i  K--  ;;■,•.  tirepjacc  li  h  Hmman 

canv--    ^rri  ::f  .•  .'  i':>the!\vell 
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Above   Beyond  the  new  room's  glass  pocket  doors,  cypress  and  pepper 

trees  lend  a  soft  green  contrast  to  Guy  Dill's  tinted  cement  sculpture  Sillili   A  Barragan- 

inspired  waterfall  wall  by  the  swimming  pool  provides  tranquil  water  music. 

Opposite    The  river-rock  table  and  ottoman  make  a  down-filJed  love  seat  look  all 

the  more  comtortable.  A  1982  Robert  Therrien  canvas,  ancient  Jerusalem  jars,  and  a 

firewood  niche  frame  the  archwav  to  the  media  room  and  bar. 


The  pace  of  life  in  Beverly  Hills  calls  for  decorating 
that  accommodates  the  need  for  both  serenity 
and  sociability  with  equal  aplomb.  For  Marc  and 
lane  Xathanson,  active  in  the  cable-television  and  real- 
estate  industries,  such  finesse  was  the  province  of  San 
Francisco  designer  Michael  Taylor,  whom  they  asked  to 
decorate  their  circa- 1920  house  and  add  on  a  large  and 
air\-  wing  by  the  swimming  pool  and  tennis  court,  around 
which  thcv  like  to  entertain. 

Like  the  original  living  room,  the  new  room  is  white, 
wood -beamed,  and  equipped  with  a  working  fireplace. 
BiMdlv  si,nped  furnishings  underscore  the  monumental 
XaMr .,  materials — Philippine  rattan  chairs  of  Mr. 


>^.  iic 


T  s  dcSi.rT,  iosemite  slate  flooring,  and  the  diag- 
onii.v  ribbed  ^otton  by  Kravet  used  for  the  sliocovers — 
wear  wtril  under  the  consistent  California  sun  and  give  a 
r-ce/v  Outdoor  tceling.  'ITie  stone  tables  that  complete 


the  landscape  are  either  river  rocks  Michael  Taylor  gath- 
ered on  expeditions  to  northern  California  or  ancient  co- 
lumnar capitals. 

Mr.  Taylor's  only  nod  to  modern  technology,  besides 
the  industrial-style  downlights,  is  the  white  faux-stonc 
chair  frames  that  he  molded  of  powdered  rock  sprayed 
on  the  underside  with  fiberglass.  Thanks  to  the  design- 
er's and  owners'  natural  feeling  for  proponions,  textures, 
and  a  broad  palette  of  earth  tones,  the  room  has  the  visual 
vigor  of  larger-than-life  sculpture — and  yet  it  is  as  uncon- 
trived  as  the  river  rocks  within. 

The  Nathansons  are  delighted  with  how  cozy  the  25- 
by-30-foot  space  is  for  small  groups,  and  it's  become 
their  favorite  place  for  dining  and  bridge  parties.  The  ad- 
dition also  enables  them  to  entertain  as  many  as  150 
guests  at  once — and  that  they  do  handsomely,  several 
times  a  year.   ::  By  Margaret  Morse 


E^ 


Riehl    In  the  new  skylit  addition, 
old  tcIUpfenc  poles  serve  as  crossbeams.  The 

iron  assemblage  is  by  Michael  Taylor, 

of  pieces  salvaged  from  exhausted  gold  mmes. 

Ahorc   A  Laddie  Dill  canvas  plays  a  visual 

pun  on  the  door  to  the  courtyard. 

In  the  dinmg  room  (detail  helow).  a  large  table 

seats  twelve.  Old  Mexican  shutters 

repeat,  mdoors,  the  Santa  Fe-primitive 

style  of  the  porticoed  exterior. 
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Artist  Pat  Patterson  creates 
sculpture  with  a  view. 

BY  ROBERT  M.  ADAMS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TIM  STREET-PORTER 
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Preceding  pages  The  thirty-foot  tower,  overlooking  the  great  sand  dunes,  is  dwarfed 
by  the  dramatic  landscape  ot  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains,  which  rise  like  a  great  rock  wall  to 

14,500  feet  at  their  highest  po'mi.  Above:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Najeeb  Halaby  on  top  of  their 

tower.  Opposite  The  view  from  the  glass  doors  of  the  living  room  toward  the  pool,  and  sculpture. 

It  is  just  beyond  the  pool  that  Mrs.  Halaby  has  her  massive  border  of  brilliantly 

colored  southwest  wild  flowers  for  six  months  of  the  year. 


In  the  high  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  out  of  which 
three  great  rivers  take  their  rise  (the  Arkansas  flowing  off 
to  the  east,  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  south,  and  the  Colora- 
do to  the  west),  nature's  dimensions  are  vast  and  control 
ever>ihing.  From  north  to  south,  the  San  Luis  valley  in 
southern  Colorado  stretches  1 10  miles;  from  east  to  west, 
it  is  up  to  65  miles  wide.  Flat  as  a  table  to  the  eye,  its  floor 
imperceptibly  rises  from  a  scant  eight  thousand  feet  at  its 
foot  to  nearly  nine  thousand  at  its  head.  And  it  is  ringed 
with  mountains,  many  ot  which  rise  above  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet,  doffing  their  snowcaps  only  for  a  few  brief 
months  late  in  the  summer.  Particularly  on  the  east  side 
of  the  valley,  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  in  the  north 
forms  an  unbroken  saviiooth  wall  of  abrupt  and  jagged 
peaks.  Farther  south,  the  mountains  are  separated  by  lit- 
tle valleys,  even  passes;  their  shapes  are  rounded,  they 
support  trees  amounting  almost  to  forests.  But  in  the 
north  they  are  spiky,  abrupt,  dramatic,  and  continuous, 
as  It  dancing  hand  in  hand.  Close  to  this  wall  of  rugged 
ri>:k  en  an  unfenced  stretch  of  the  San  Luis  plain  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Najeeb  Halaby. 

I:  ;s  a  rectangle  ot  some  sixty  acres,  with  only  a  few 
.-■■'■'  Tees  ot  native  growth,  and  hardly  landscaped  at 
*  ■  •■-■-'  f^i"  J  large  v.ild-t1ower  border  around  the 
~"':'^  -  I  ne  he  j?e  is  essenti iiiy  two  rooms,  narel\-  a  thou- 
■  •■ '^ '        ■-■      '  ^t  living  space  ^XTiat  makes  it  special  is  a 


tripartite  construction  built  on  that  front  "terrace" 
which  stretches  away  imperceptibly  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south,  and  more  than  sixty  miles  to  the 
west.  On  its  door  and  window  side  the  house  faces  south, 
looking  across  a  swimming  pool  and  then  off  to  the  hori- 
zon. On  the  east,  its  view  is  limited  by  the  rock  wall  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristos,  and  on  the  south,  less  dramatically,  by 
a  low  ridge  at  the  end  of  the  property.  This  ridge  is  rather 
like  a  spur  of  the  mountains,  reaching  out  into  the  plain 
and  gradually  fading  into  it.  But  from  the  house,  it  cuts 
off  the  view  of  the  district's  most  amazing  natural  feature. 
This  is  the  great  sand  dunes,  now  a  national  monument. 
They  consist  oi  about  fifty  square  miles  of  unbroken  sand 
piled  into  dunes,  some  of  which  rise  up  to  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  valley  floor.  Nature,  it  would  appear,  funneled 
the  prevailing  winds  over  the  centuries  into  a  natural 
sand  trap  at  the  foot  ot  the  mountain  wall,  and  gradually 
built  there  a  set  of  mini-mountains,  which  shift,  eddy, 
and  form  into  fantastic  shapes,  but  no  longer  move. 

To  overcome  the  ridge  which  separated  his  land  from 
this  spectacular  element  of  the  view,  Mr.  Halaby  and 
R.A.  Pat  Patterson,  a  New  York  artist  and  architect,  ori- 
ginally planned  some  sort  of  lookout  or  elevated  platform 
atop  the  ridge.  It  stands  there  now,  but  in  the  course  of 
planning  and  building  acquired  a  somewhat  special 
shape.  It  is  a  solid  tower  (Text  continued  on  page  244) 
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ISN'T  IT  ROMANTIC? 

Katharine  and  Parker  Cook  decorate  a  traditional  South  Carolina  house 

BY  MARCiAIlET  MORSE        PI  R/lCXiRAPHS  BY  FKLICIANO 


The  woman  had  lived  in  two 
smaller  houses  on  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  but  she  missed 
he  many  furnishings  she'd  put  in  stor- 
ge  from  an  earlier  New  Jersey  house, 
ihe  wanted  to  build  a  large  house  so 
he  could  once  again  have  under  one 
oof  her  heirlooms  and  veritable  "col- 
sction  of  collections" — antique  furni- 
ure,  lacquer  chinoiserie,  Dorothy 
)oughty  porcelain  birds,  silver  trinket 
)oxes,  Japanese  inro,  lustePA'are,  and 
niniature  furniture. 
She  told  McGintv  Associates,  Archi- 


tects, that  she  pictured  her  promonto- 
ry on  the  Intracoastal  Wateru'ay  with  a 
modern  rendition  of  the  mansions 
she'd  seen  on  girlhood  tours  to  Nat- 
chez, Mississippi,  but  otherwise  she 
gave  the  firm  free  reign.  Like  many 
Natchez  mansions,  her  new  house  has 
white  columns  and  a  copper  roof  that 
resonates  when  it  rains.  But  project  ar- 

Opposite   The  south  hallway 

leads  to  the  dining  room,  which  has  a 

greenhouse  window,  and  guest  suite. 

Above   Whimsical  trompe  I'oei]  brightens 

the  guest  bath. 


chitect  J.  Dean  Winesett  also  provided 
some  unexpected  turns:  the  Palladian- 
windowed  room  where  the  ballroom 
would  have  been  is  a  solarium  with  a 
swimming  pool.  The  otherwise  tradi- 
tional faqade  incorporates  two  lean-to 
greenhouse  windows — sunny,  plant- 
filled  pauses  in  the  arched  passageway 
that  traverses  the  front  of  the  house. 

Photographs  and  measurements  of 
the  furniture  enabled  the  architects  to 
plan  specific  wall  areas  for  specific 
pieces.  Decorators  Kitty  and  Parker 
Cook  of  Islands  Decor  suggested  com- 
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Above   The  sherbet-toned  living  room  displays  selections  of  the 

owner's  lusterware,  Parian  hands,  silver  trinket  boxes,  children's  chairs,  and  dolls 

"Flame  lapestPv'"  cotton  fabric  by  Decorators  Walk.  Custom-colored  Pride-of-Kashmir 

rug  by  Schumacher.  Throw  from  Mabel's,  New  York.  Below:  In  the  wall 

outside  the  owner's  library  is  a  miniature  counterpart  by  Eugene  Kupjack. 
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Above    F-'Iambdyant  sunsets  inspired  the  strie-painted  walls.  Reproduction 

Chippendale  chairs  by  Baker  surround  an  1818  Massachusetts  table  set  with  Royal  Clopenhagcn 

"Flora  Danica"  plates  and  Henri  Bendel  napkins.  Scotti.sh  mantel  has  seascape 

car\'ings.  Portuguese  petit-point  rug  from  Stark. 

below    This  miniature  music  room  was  made  by  Virginia  Merrill. 


Above   The  master  suite  has  a  custom  bed  with  gilded  putti  in  two  corners  of 

the  canopv.  French  doors  on  either  side  of  the  bed  lead  out  to  the  river.  The  "Du  Barn,'"  blue  silk  on 

the  bed  and  "Geranium  Stripe"  chintz  on  the  chair  and  stool  are  by  Kent-Bragaline.  French  provincial  pine 

armoire  is  bv  Chapman   Opposite  A  flowering  hibiscus,  carved  stork,  and  picture-framed  recesses  o{  miniature 

rooms  line  the  north  hallway,  outside  the  library.  An  English  Regency  mirror  hangs  over 

a  Queen  Anne  lowboy,  near  the  master  suite. 


patiblc  wall  and  window  treatments;  in 
the  front  hallway,  for  example, /<?//x 
hnn  wallcovering — "Teawood"  by 
Brunschwig  &  Fils — the  slate-gray  ver 
sion  to  the  south  of  the  foyer,  the  coral 
colored  to  the  north.  The  companion 
chintz  appears  in  the  master  suite. 

The  collectoi  asked  Dean  Winesett 
to  provide  a  simple  Colonial-style 
background — archways,  wainscoting, 
and  cornices  proportioned  to  the  var 
lous  ceiling  heights  of  the  rooms. 
W^x'^d worker  Charles  Lovely  executed 
thcni  The  owner  searched  out  an  an- 
tique front  door  and  five  antique  man- 
reU  W'her  <he  heard  that  glass  side- 
ii  —r-^  at  .1  ■i  iK  igc  place  had  been  sold, 
-!"     'O'irJ  RrL'cr  Srone  of  Ancient 


Lights  to  reproduce  them.  For  a  sea- 
shell-encrusted  table  beneath  a  John 
Sloan  oil  of  Gloucester,  she  had  a  silk 
lampshade  made  to  echo  the  shells' 
curves.  An  obi  evening  coat  was  sewn 
up  into  sofa-pillow  covers. 

Kitty  Cook  found  the  trompe  I'oeil 
artist  Jerry  Underwood  and  persuaded 
him  to  paint  "an  abstract  sunset"  on 
canvas  panels  for  the  dining-room 
walls.  Underwood  also  did  the  lanciful 
window  and  rug  in  the  guest  bath. 

The  owner's  collection  of  miniatures 
harks  back  to  the  dollhouse  her  grand- 
father built  for  her  mother.  She  re- 
members that  when  she  was  a  child  in 
the  t;:"ties  and  went  to  see  the  minia- 
ture 1  home  Rooms  at  the  Chicago 


World's  Fair,  her  mother  could  scarce- 
ly get  her  to  leave. 

She  now  has  21  miniature  room  set- 
tings, some  of  her  making  and  some  by  I  l| 
the  Kupjack  family  that  helped  makef  i\ 
some  of  the  Thome  Rooms,  which  are  i 
now  at  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Elex'en  of  the  owner's  room  settings  are 
recessed  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  Oth- 
ers utU  be  installed  in  the  Gibbes  Art' 
Galler\-  in  Charleston.  Like  her  mother,! 
the  woman  also  collects  antique  dolls 
and  children's  furniture.  The  second 
colleaion  displays  the  first  and  provides 
an  amusing  intermediate  scale  berween| 
the  one-tu'elfth -scale  miniatures  and  th 
life-size  furniture  in  the  house,  zi  Editor. 
Lynn  Benton  Morgan 
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step  through  a 
bedroom  door, 
and  one  moves 
into  a  world  of 
salt  air  and 
wheeling  sea 
birds,  savored 
from  the  balconv 
on  the  south  side 
of  Donald  arid 
Elizabeth  Retries 
house   Svmbolic 
painted  panels 
.inJ  boldly  scakx' 
■^.ilustrade 
■pitomi.-e  the 
pint  nt  the  total 
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EXTRAORDINARY  ORDINARY 


Venturi,  Rauch  and  Scott  Brown  design  a  year-round  Hamptons  retreat 

BY  ELAINE  GREENE       PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICK  HALES 
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^h.it\  .III  iiucrcsMii^:  house."  Hon 
ikl  IVmc-  s.ml     li  looks  like  someone 
Jroppe.l  .iiul  broke  u"  Still  in  the 
pl.inniMH  M.i>:es  ol  his  own  house,  he 
w.is  o>nieiiipl.iiin^  the  newest  entry  in 
the  1  i.inipions  .uehiteetural-statement 
su.vpst.ikes   a  cluster  ol  slant  topped 
wiHHJ  liHvers  with  a  Tin  wall  punctured 
hv  hn^e  hlank  i>penings   "I  don't  tecl 
that  kinii  ot  house  belongs  with  these," 
he  uldeil,  gesturing  toward  the  niod- 
c-st.  well  kept  old  tariii  buildings  nearby. 
Another  way  tc^  go  these  days  on  the 
south  fork  of  eastern  Long  Island.  New 
Y^.rk— an  area  where  the  recent  na- 
tionwide slump  in  housing  starts  went 
unnoticed— IS  Post  Modern  Shingle 
Stvle,  much  turreted,  gabled,  and  eye- 
brow windowed.  A  third  popular  pos- 
sibilitv  IS  a  line-for-line  reproduction 
oi  a  local  C:olonial  classic.  But  Donald 
and  l-lizabeth  Petrie,  long-time  renters 
in  the  Hamptons,  had  a  different  idea 
for  their  wooded  site  on  a  salt  pond  be- 
hind the  ocean  dunes  in  the  tiny  town 
of  W'ainscott. 

Hlizabeth  Petrie  recalls.  "We  liked 
the  idea  of  sponsoring  a  work  of  con- 
temporary architectural  art — one  that 
would  reflect  and  defer  to  the  dignified 
turnof-the-centurv  shingle  and  clap- 
board houses  of  our  near  neighbors 
and  the  earlier  examples  not  far  away." 
From  the  Petries'  land  you  can  hear 
and  see  the  ocean  surf,  sparkling  in  the 
famous  Hamptons  light  that  attracts  so 
manv  artists  to  the  area.  They  wanted 
to  exploit  their  surroundings  in  a 
house  that  would  ser\'e  the  year-round 
weekend  needs  oi  a  couple  with  four 
grcnvn  children  and  an  increasing  tribe 
oi  grandchildren.  They  envisioned 
spaces  that  would  contract  into  a  warm 


The  TCAT  of  the  house  is  seen  from 

the  pond  through  a  field 

ot  wild  tlou-ers  and  a  native 

shadblou-   Front  facade  is  similar 

Houje  flanks  have  many  planes;  the  gable 

.•-.d<  :'»  sheared  off  flat    Porch 

r  .Toug.^  l-r  pam-  dancing.  Venturi- 
■  ■■.   -..:    'h--^  double  .!s  safetv  railu-.gs 
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Lcxiking  through  the 
house  from  the  entr\' 
porch,  right   one  sees 
past  a  meadow  to  the 
salt  pond  and  the 
Atlantic.  This  is  the 
main  room,  measuring 
23  hy  36  teet.  It 
contams  va-o  large 
seating  areas,  a  space  for 
dining,  a  fireplace,  and 
tour  sets  ot  double 
doors.  Walls  are  a  pale 
neutral  color  because  the 
ver\'  deep  caves  keep  the 
room  shadow}',  color  is 
•-.ivcd  tor  the  over- 
~>^  \!cd  chair  rail  and 
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n  summer,  \nde  openings  on  opposite  sides  pull  fresh  sea  air  through 
the  deeply  shaded  rooms  and  the  porches  become  extensions  of  the  interior  In 
winter,  double  glazing,  thick  walls,  and  outside  shutters  create  a  snug  shelter 


retupc  tor  two  in  winter  and  expand  to 
a  wide-open  pavilion  that  could  house 
three  times  that  number  in  summer. 

Architect  Robert  Venturi  was  the 
Retries'  first  choice.  His  New  England 
houses,  and  most  of  all  his  1975  Ber- 
muda house,  convinced  them  that  he 
was  a  master  at  honoring  the  vernacu- 
lar in  contemporar\'  design. 

Llizabeth  Petrie  is  an  experienced 
architectural  client  who  currently 
heads  the  building  committee  for  the 
Whitney  Museum's  addition  by  Mi- 
chael Graves.  Her  husband,  an  invest- 
ment banker,  was  a  novice  client,  but 
he  plunged  into  the  design  process 
from  the  start,  helping  Venturi,  Rauch 
and  Scott  Brown  site  the  house.  People 
living  down  the  road  still  talk  about 
seeing  Donald  Petrie  high  on  a  bor- 
rowed scaffold  on  the  uncleared  land 
finding  the  best  ocean  view,  then  cov- 
ering even.-  inch  at  ground  level  to  mea- 
sure  the  wind.  An  a\'id  sailor,  he 
insisted  that  wind,  not  machiner\-,  cool 
his  rooms. 

The  house  is  .<  torthright  rectangular 
sT'icture  with  i*  jainbrel  roof  that 
^  •  ■  ''  ''I''.;  L':\'i".r:i^s  of  iKiuses  and 
■'■ir-      1-.  .nc    tcion.  Robert  \^enturi 


says,  "The  building  is  purposely  un- 
derstated, and  then  there  are  touches 
that  show  you  that  we  mean  the  under- 
statement— for  example,  the  use  of 
painted  panels  on  the  dormers.  The 
waves  symbolize  the  nearby  sea  and  the 
owners'  love  for  sailing;  on  another  lev- 
el, this  ornamentation  is  saying,  'Here 
is  not  a  wall  but  a  window  that  was  left 
out.'  "  The  architect  finds  precedent 
for  this  decorative  treatment  in  H.H. 
Richardson's  Queen  Anne  houses, 
where  long  dormers  might  include  bas- 
relief  in  stucco. 

Venturi,  the  advocate  of  contradic- 
tion and  complexity,  says,  "I  don't  Re- 
sign to  justify  my  theories,  but 
naturally  designs  correspond  to  a  de- 
signer's feelings."  Some  of  the  contra- 
dictions that  vitalize  the  Petrie  house 

« 

are  the  formal  symmetry  of  the  house 
and  its  outbuilding  and  the  informality 
of  their  juxtaposition;  the  tight  little 
parterre  garden  and  the  wild  meadow 
and  woods  close  by;  the  big  countrified 
chair  rail  and  cornice  dentils  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and  the  modern  (or  ancient) 
way  they  are  painted.  On  the  latter, 
Venti  i  comments,  "Ordinary  ele- 
ment     jcome  extraordinar\'  when  vou 


do  something  'wrong'  with  them.  In 
this  way,  we  exemplify  old  traditional 
house  details." 

As  important  as  style  and  symbolism 
were  to  the  clients  and  their  architect, 
there  was  a  practical  program  to  fulfill. 
The  Petries  asked  for  and  got  a  versa- 
tile, comfortable  place  to  live  in.  Two 
main  rooms  occupy  the  lower  floor. 
One  is  a  large,  white  kitchen  equipped 
for  occasional  ambitious  cooking  (such 
as  for  their  housewarming  for  250 
guests),  with  double  doors  on  the 
south  and  north  and  a  ribbon  of  west 
windows.  The  kitchen  floor  is  terra- 
cotta tile,  and  in  the  sitting/dining  area 
a  dark-blue  enameled  wood  stove 
stands  against  a  wall  of  white  tiles 
whose  few  random  dark-blue  triangles 
resemble  sailboats.  The  second  room, 
a  multi-    (Text  continued  on  page  242) 


Above   Outbuilding  is  pool  house/ 
boathouse  garage.  It  faces  main  house 
casually  to  form  a  small  compound. 
Venturi's  fence  design  has  a  nautical  wave. 
Opposite  above   Near  the  house,  a  patch 
or  lawn  is  enclosed  h\  native  trees,  shrubs, 
and  meadow  plants.  Opposite  below   A 
medley  of  woods:  red  cedar  roof,  white 
cedar  walls,  mahogany  decks  and  benches. 
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AMERICAN  EMPIRE 
RISES  AGAIN 

A  Boston  row  house  shows  a  new  way  with  nineteenth-century  decorating 

BY  NANCY  RICHARDSON       PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KARE:N  R\DKAI 


A  pier  ubie  with  mirrored  '  ack  stands  on  either  side  of  the  mantel  in  the  rear  parlor  of  John 


r^^;s'-  house  m  Boston.  A  large  gUt-wood  m. .    r  hangs  above  each.  Opposite:  Clock,  made  in  France  for  the  American  market, 
is  on  loan  to  The  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  Boston.  Ormolu  wall  sconce  is  French  nineteenth  century. 
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opposite  and  above:  \X'hitc-and-gold  armchairs  were  made  in  Baltimore  around  1830.  Above:  A  view 

from  the  back  parlor  into  the  front  one.  The  armchairs,  scroU-ended  sofa,  and  a 

worktable  now  used  to  hold  a  tea  tray  make  a  new  kind  of  contemporary  seating  arrangement. 

Tea  things  are  from  Marika's  Antiques.  Three-panel  needlepoint  rug  is  American  Empire.  Murals  of 

Classical  scenes  are  new — by  C.  Hazard  Durfee. 


This  row  house  on  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston  was  built 
in  1823,  and  early-nineteenth-century  furniture, 
rugs,  objects,  and  wallpaper  belong  in  it  the 
way  spots  belong  on  a  leopard.  The  owner's  arrangement 
of  these  things,  however,  coincides  with  the  impulse  to 
use  nineteenth-century  elements  in  a  "new-old"  style 
that  depends  as  much  on  the  renewed  appreciation  of 
nineteenth-century  paintings  of  interiors  and  still  lifes 
as  it  does  on  the  current  fashion  for  romantic  decoration 
and  its  influence  on  photography. 

When  John  DeRemigis  bought  the  house  in  lv72,  his 
idea  was  to  re-create  it  as  it  "might"  have  been  in  the 
1820s.  The  instinct  to  take  the  best  of  a  period  instead  of 
tr\'ing  to  furnish  the  house  as  it  literally  would  have  been 
opened  the  way  to  creating  the  mood  of  the  original 
house  rather  than  getting  caught  in  a  historical  exercise. 
With  a  friend,  Richard  H.  LaCroix,  and  the  help  of  Bos- 
ton dealer  Richard  Faber,  Mr.  DeRemigis  began  to  as- 
semble a  wide-ranging  and  pleasant  group  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  pieces,  both  American  Empire 
and  the  American  equivalent  of  Biedermeier,  known  as 
American  Classical. 

The  house  had  a  pleasant,  typically  Bostonian  sobriety 


about  it;  the  use  of  more  flamboyant  furniture  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  with  a  lot  of  carving  or  gold,  would 
have  been  inappropriate.  And  the  avoidance  of  such  fur- 
nishings is  what  now  gives  the  house  an  air  of  being  clean- 
lined  and  contemporary.  There  is  a  sense  of  formality  to 
the  house,  however,  which  was  achieved  by  the  choice  of 
colors  rather  than  by  the  furniture.  In  the  double  parlor, 
dark  Empire  forms  and  gilt-bronze  furniture  and  fixtures 
stand  out  against  gray  walls,  yellow  curtains,  and  chim- 
ney pieces  in  Italian  marble.  A  pair  of  bold  white-and- 
gold  Baltimore  chairs  are  an  unexpected  reminder  that 
not  all  Empire  furniture  was  dark  mahogany  or  rose- 
wood. To  each  side  of  the  chimney  piece  in  the  back  par- 
lor sit  examples  of  one  of  the  most  typical  items  of 
Empire  furniture,  and  in  John  DeRemigis's  case  some  of 
his  best  pieces.  Pier  tables  and  mirrors  were  often  placed 
on  the  wall — or  pier — between  two  windows.  Their  de- 
sign and  demeanor  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  treatment 
of  nineteenth-century  wall  decoration  as  console  tables 
were  to  the  eighteenth  century's.  In  the  DeRemigis  sitting 
room  pier  tables  and  mirrors  make  large  architectural  el- 
ements that  lighten  the  room  with  reflections. 

These  two  rooms  also  include  several  examples  of  the 
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Above   The  mahogany  dining  table  set  for  dinner.  Damask  napkins  are  from  Henri  Bendel;  silver 

compotes  from  Marika's  Antiques.  More  Classical  figures  appear  in  the  carved  gilt  frieze 

above  the  overmantel  mirror.  Patinated  brass  and  ormolu  chandelier  is  French;  figures  of  angels  hold 

several  candlecups.  Opposite  Paris  porcelain  centerpiece  sits  on  a  dining-room  sideboard. 

Four  biscuit  caryatids  support  a  pierced  oval  basket  in  white  and  gold. 


current  craze  for  off-handed  but  carefully  thought-out 
arrangements  of  early-nineteenth-century  sculpture, 
bronzes,  and  porcelain.  On  a  round  library  table  an 
equestrian  bronze  sur\'eys  a  landscape  that  consists  of 
books,  candlesticks,  and  a  pot  of  flowers.  The  mantel 
provides  another  excuse  to  make  a  romantic  still-life 
composition.  A  pair  of  dark  cornucopias  sit  on  either 
end,  a  small  gilt-bronze  bust  of  George  Washington 
mounted  on  a  pedestal  inset  with  a  clock  face  is  in  the 
middle,  and  wedged  in  beru-een  is  a  little  black  metal 
bowl  of  overblown  roses.  It's  the  old  idea  oi^  garniture  de 
cheminee,  not  revisited  seriously  but  reinerpreted  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  odd  number  of  elements  it  im- 
plied as  well  as  with  an  understanding  that  the  charm  of 
these  five  elements  consisted  in  their  variety  and  differ- 
ences in  size. 

The  dining  room  combines  three  other  elements  typi- 
cal of  Empire  decoration.  Grisaille  scenic  wallpaper  from 
Zuber  came  from  an  old  house  in  Pennsylvania.  (Zuber 
was  famous  for  vividly  colored  wallpaper  panels  in  which 
each  "repeat"  was  a  different  scene  the  size  of  a  mural. 
Such  panels  in  shades  of  gray  were  unusual  in  Zuber's 
time  and  today  seem  ver\-  contemporary.)  A  white-and- 
eold  porcelain  truit  basket  supported  by  four  columnlike 
l;'die>  Sits  on  a  sideboard  looking  handsome  a'  d  appro- 
rr-acely  oversized.  \n6.  having  nothing  to  do  v    n  its  usu- 


al early-nineteenth-century  placement  in  a  hall  or  sitting 
room,  a  Recamier  sofa  covered  in  black  horsehair  be- 
comes a  bench  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

Empire  beds  and  small,  strictly  proportioned  fall-front 
desks  are  other  trademarks  of  early-nineteenth-century 
interiors.  They  appear  over  and  over  today  in  the  way 
John  DeRemigis  uses  them — as  functional  and  sophisti- 
cated antiques  that  fit  charmingly  into  tiny  bedrooms. 

In  a  spirit  that  is  characteristic  of  the  way  many  people 
are  furnishing  houses  and  apartments,  John  DeRemigis 
has  assembled  a  collection  of  furniture  and  objects  with- 
out much  thought  about  "decorating."  He  has  chosen 
furniture  whose  original  function  would  still  apply,  and 
he  has  learned  its  histon,'  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  how 
to  arrange  it.  Though  considered  high-style,  simple  Em- 
pire and  Classical  furniture  goes  for  relatively  little  at  auc- 
tion. John  DeRemigis  is  one  of  many  collectors,  dealers, 
and  museum  curators  who  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
rediscovering  and  sorting  out  the  facts  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury decoration  because  they  could  afford  it  and  because 
it  looked  "new"  to  them.  The  result  of  their  efforts  is  that 
the  public  is  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  colors,  pro- 
portions, and  arrangement  of  nmeteenth-centurv-  interi- 
ors and  can  begin  to  differentiate  between  those  elements 
that  belong  only  in  a  museum  and  those  that  fit  the  mood 
and  purposes  of  contemporary'  life,  z 
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iillijps  )r.'s  design  lor  a  Houston  dealer 
tie  collection  she  lives  ^ith 
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X^     ^Xui   i-\cliaiigc  ot   ulcas  is 
something  hkc-  plaviiig  a  l^aroquc  con- 
ccrti>  She  tiiuls  an  Dbjcci.  and  I  create 
a  spaee  tor  it.  Or  I  do  something  with  a 
spaee,  and  she  elaborates  with  a  piece 
o\  art  "   Ihat  is  architect  W.  Irving 
Philhps  Ir.  describing  his  collaboration 
with  the  collector  kn  whtun  he  built 
this  suburban  Hmiston  house.  And 
elearlv  the  tluent  responses  of  one  pro- 
fessional to  another— she  has  her  own 
art  gallery,  Balene,  Inc.— account  lor 
this  plainly  stated  yet  frequently  wry 
and  surprising  communion  ot  art,  ar- 
chitecture, and  pure  function. 

This  collector  is  a  playful  empiricist 
rather  than  a  border,  open  to  trading 
oft  an  entire  houseful  of  art  in  pursuit 
oi  new  directions.  She  started  with 
copper  kitchen  molds;  unlike  most  of 
her  early  acquisitions  these  were  never 
deaccessioned  and  still  liberally  cover 
the  kitchen  walls.  Her  first  gallery- 
shopping  expedition,  twenty  years 
ago,  brought  a  brief  disaster;  she  didn't 
like  the  modern  art  she  bought,  so  she 
exchanged  the  entire  lot  for  pre-Co- 
lumbian sculptures.  That  taste  en- 
dured, and  today  some  of  her  finest 
objects  are  ceramic  figures  from  Vera- 
cruz, Nyarit,  Chupicuaro.  and  Colima. 
Her  repertoire  of  primitives  expanded, 
and  it  now  includes  an  array  of  African 
masks,  guardian  figures,  ritual  mark- 
ers, and  carved  tribal-chiefs  stools,  as 
well  as  the  energetic  geometries  of 
Apache  Indian  baskets.  Navaho  blan- 
kets, and  Pueblo,  Socorro,  and  Zia  In- 
dian pots.  European  and  American 
folk  art  is  another  emphasis:  quilts  and 
hooked  rugs.  Swiss  and  Pennsylvania 


Preceding  pdRes  A  creekside  thicket 
wraps  the  largest  room  in  the 
house,  creating  an  appropriate  backdrop 
tor  the  big-horned  African  Baoule 
mask.  Dubuffet's  antic  sculpture, 
nineteenth-centun.'  Pueblo  Indian  pots, 
and  the  Tabriz  garden  carpet 
with  its  tanciful  scenes  of  skulking 
predators  Rtgh:   Dining-area 
e..':c.  ::c'.>m  cmbines  Cnippenc.'.le  with 
j-c^-  ■'•  ilJ.  tlcwer^,  African  car'.-ings 
'.■  (fi  ->r..\n?05.  ill  ^ight-hundrcd- 
.  .-•■  id  '^^•.xrrc  Indian  pot,  and  a 
.  ;  .ide  bv  c'ne  collector  and  her  father. 
jQ  under  ^  canvas  by  Robert  Goodnough. 
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)uis  *vi  Om^ohe  Enahtel,  vnposite, 
ned  by  a  de  Kooning  oil  and  flanked 
by  tiers  of  pre-Columbian  ceramic 
figures,  Ti  -a  restrained  but  stately 
centerpiece  for  the  exposed-brick -walled 

l;..;k^„  - t-    rrLj rri  1 


a  tall,  rain  spotted  window,  Nancy 
Graves's  cast-bronze  camel  le^s  celebrate 
_  the  owner's  flair  for  caprice. 


Dutch  lurnimif,  aiul  m>iih-  unusual  ex- 
.nuplo  ol  -trainp  ari'"— wikllv  oniiitc. 
shnnclikc  caiAiiigs  In  IX-prcssion  era 
hobos    Kcnaissaiuc  rcliMuarics  attest 
to  her  laniihariiv  with  Lett  Bank  anti 
quaries.  and  she  is  a  taithtul  customer 
ol  New  ^■ork  Oriental-rug  dealer  Voj- 
teeh  Blau.  Along  the  way  she  also 
tound  modern  art  she  could  live 
^^-nh— Dine.  Duhuttet,  a  monoprint 
and  large  oil  bv  her  triend  Willem  de 
Kooning,  and  works  by  Texas  artists 
Charles"  I'mlaut.  Dortnhv  Hood,  and 
lames  Surls. 

The  architecture  is  just  as  varied  as 
the  art.    The  site  was  a  heavily  over- 
grown promontory  (machetes  were 
needed  tor  the  initial  surx'cys)  beside 
Buttalo  Bavou,  a  historic  Houston  wa- 
terwav  that  still  provides  high  anxiety 
when  it  crests  with  torrential  spring 
rains.  The  minimal,  hard-edged  forms 
oi  the  unadorned  brick  faqade,  brick 
pergolas,  and  long,  slate-sided  reflect- 
ing pool  quickly  impose  order  on  this 
almost  primeval  chaos,  while  the 
monolithic  but  lyrical  fountain  solves  a 
problem  peculiar  to  Houston — even  in 
this  apparent  wilderness,  noise  from  a 
nearby  freeway  had  to  be  masked. 

The  rooms  spiral  around  the  hill,  un- 
folding in  a  fan  pattern  divided  into 
functional  units  by  two  intersecting 
hallways.  Formal  areas  were  an  impor- 
tant requirement— both  the  collector 
and  her  husband  are  active  in  local 
business  and  civic  affairs — but  hardly 
traditional  ones.  \XTiat  is  usually  called 
a  living  room  is  here  referred  to  simply 
as  "the  rectangular  room."  It  is  the 
most  formal  space  in  the  house,  but 
there's  no  frosted-on  old-world  gran- 
diloquence; exposed  Mexican  brick 
walls         ( Text  continued  on  page  248) 
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Chuck  Arnoldi's  wood-branch 

prid.  giVL-s  wav  to  a  procession  of 

N.naho  blankets,  a 

Pennsvlvania  German  painted  bench. 

.uv.l  a  •.vhimMca!  bear  carved  from  a  single 

''^_  —    jonTcmpor,in'  New  Mexico  folk 

.-•:•,■-  }  .V  c  Archulleta-  Bronze 

■  ■'■..    -L.-.'-r^-S!  ''.'C  fountain  is  by 
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Riviera  Garden  with  an 
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I'Uc  ( Chateau  dc  la  (laioiipc  has  a  romantic  and  skilllul  blend  of 
wild  and  ordered  landscapes,  rare  and  native  plants 


7^ 

» — V    vcr  siruf  \.o\\\  Brougliatn,  on  his  way  to  Italy, 

■  stoppcil  III  ( iaiincs  long  enough  t(^  huilcl  the 

^  -^  \'ill.i  I  lioiioi  (e  IS^*^)!  lor  his  ailing  daughter, 
the  Ki\  leia  has  heeii  a  wiiiler  heaven  lor  tlelieate  north 
erners  and  iheir  neh  relatives,  in  no  time  at  all,  this  lor 
gotten  eorner  ol  the  world  hee.uiie  equippetl  with  roads 
aiul  railwavs,  easinos  and  \ery  grand  hotels,  villas  and 
Russian  churches,  imported  palm  trees  anti  other  birch- 
es..  .  .  The  original  landscape  of  goat-eaten  hills,  olive  or 
orange  groves,  as  well  as  the  traditions  and  expectations 
ot  the  natives  changed  radically. 

At  that  time,  notes  Vita  Sackvillc-West  in  The  Edwar- 
iltans.  "  .  .  .the  Americans  were  ciiscovering  Hurope  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  Europeans  had  discovered  Amer- 
ica." Newport  sent  its  most  himous  tastemakers:  Edith 
\\'harti>n  had  a  convent  at  Hyeres,  Ogden  (Rodman  Jr.  a 
Neoclassical  villa  at  Villefranche,  Mrs.  Belmont  a  di- 
minutive and  much  coveted  island  near  Beaulieu.  As  for 
Consuelo  Vanderbilt  Balsan,  in  the  middle  of  "peasant- 
looking,"  that  is,  olive-planted  terraces  she  built  a  Cister- 
cian-inspired mansion,  tor  which  Achille  Duchcne 
designed  spectacular  gardens.  A  few  years  later,  another 
successful  American  launched  the  Cote  d'Azur  as  the 
summer  paradise  it  still  is  today.  Together  with  the  inevi- 
table Elsa  Maxwell,  the  Gerald  Murphys,  and  other  fash- 
ionable young  couples.  Cole  Porter  swam,  danced,  and 
sang  his  way  all  through  the  summer  of  1922  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  la  Garoupe,  on  Cap  d'Antibes. 

As  it  is  not  open  to  the  public.  La  Garoupe  is  one  of  the 
lesser-known  great  gardens  of  France,  and  a  special  one 
at  that:  a  third-generation  English  garden  in  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  the  Riviera.  Three  generations  of  dedicated 
plantsmen  have  loved  it  and  looked  after  it,  each  bringing 
new  ideas  and  new  plants,  as  well  as  new  solutions  to  the 
eternal  problems  of  maintenance  and  climatic  vagaries  or 
changing  habits  in  gardeners  and  guests.  For  all  its  eighty 
years,  and  despite  t\vo  world  wars  involving  the  removal 
of  two  thousand  land  mines  in  1946,  it  is  gloriously  alive 
today. 

The  first  Lord  Aberconway,  while  turning  Bodnant 
into  what  many  consider  as  the  most  beautiful  garden  in 
Britain,  bought  in  1905  about  forty  acres  of  pine  woods 
and  garrigue  on  a  peninsula  overlooking  both  the  snow- 
covered  Alps  across  the  Baie  des  Anges,  and  Corsica  (or 
its  reflection)  across  the  Mediterranean,  with  olive  trees 
and  vineyards  growing  on  the  more  sheltered  site.  While 
he  was  organizing  a  modern  market-garden  (roses  have 
always  been  grown  on  Cap  d'Antibes),  he  commissioned 
Sir  Ernest  George,  an  admirer  of  classical  landscapes  and 
Italian  architecture,  to  build  the  house:  long,  white,  and 


many-columned,  it  sits  on  top  of  the  crest  covered  with 
roses  and  exotic  climbers. 

Lady  Aberconway  designed  and  planted  the  south  ter- 
races, organizetl  orchards  well  protected  from  the  mis- 
tral, made  her  own  wine  (and  wisely  did  not  drink  it!), 
and  created  a  wild  garden  on  liic-  best  Robinsonian  prin- 
ciples. A  true  gardener,  she  always  selected  the  best 
plants,  and  placed  them  for  the  best  impression:  what 
Robin  Lane  Fox  has  called  "the  gospel  of  better  garden- 
ing." Every  year  she  would  cross  France  on  dusty  roads 
and  spend  the  season  from  Christmas  to  April  in  her  be- 
loved garden. 

After  her  death  the  estate  passed  to  her  daughter.  Lady 
Norman,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Mediterranean  plants 
was  equal  only  to  her  love  for  the  place  she  had  helped  to 
choose  after  exploring  every  peninsula  from  Naples  to 
Toulon.  Adapting  a  still  fairly  large  place  to  postwar  con- 
ditions, she  created  a  summer  garden  and  planted  masses 
of  fragrant  roses,  old  varieties  almost  impossible  to  find 
anywhere  else.  Today,  her  son,  Antony  Norman,  keeps 
improving  his  gardens,  reclaiming  vistas,  fighting  the 
fast-growing  vegetation  in  the  woodland  (where  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  fire),  and  adding  modern  varieties  to  the 
already  impressive  collection  of  rare  plants. 

As  you  drive  through  a  wood  of  Aleppo  pines  and 
Holm  oaks,  with  masses  of  round-shaped  lentisks  and 
rockroses,  the  great  surprise  is  the  lush  green  carpet  of 
naturalized  freesias,  turning  intensely  white  and  fragrant 
in  the  spring  before  being  scorched  out  by  the  summer 
sun;  the  seeds  come  from  England:  time,  good  soil 
.  .  .  and  the  birds  have  done  the  rest.  In  the  forecoun,  the 
north  steps  look  inviting,  framed  with  a  family  of  cente- 
narian cycas  with  minds  of  their  own:  boys  will  grow  on 
the  left  and  girls  on  the  right,  but  they  die  if  you  switch 
them.  On  a  rocky  slope  local  strawberry  trees  and  lentisks 
set  off  a  young  collection  of  mimosas  while  on  the  other 
side,  the  blue  haze  of  the  right  kind  of  teucrium  (T .  fruti- 
can:  azureum)  keeps  the  woods  from  being  overpower- 
ing; on  your  way  to  the  Roman  bench  down  below, 
everything  is  white,  spireas,  exochordas,  or  fragrant  vi- 
burnums underneath  the  Japanese  cherries  and  crab  ap- 
ples. More  cherries  and  crab  apples  surround  the  orange 
orchards,  underplaTlted  with  the  newest  roses  from  the 
nearby  MeUland  nurseries,  on  a  rich  red  soil  background. 
The  orchards  are  enclosed  bet\\'een  avenues  of  olive  trees 
covered  with  Bariksia,  'Mermaid',  'Wedding  day',  and 
other  climbing  ros«;  so  as  not  to  have  too  many  weeds, 
masses  of  flag  irises,  mown  once  a  year,  have  been  plant- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  bordered  with  colorful  cy- 
clamen. The  effect,  on  such  (Text  continued  on  page  250) 


PreccJi'ig,  pcig^t's  Framed  by  Aleppo  pines  and  cycas, 

In.  r.orth  steps  leiiding  to  the  spring  garden  and  orchards  offer  a 

•  i?M  <^t  the  E^jie  Je  h  Garoupe  beyond  the  Roman  bench. 


Opposite:  Old  walls  and  venerable  olive  trees 

with  pink  and  white  Japanese  flowering  cherr\-  trees  and  beds 

of  flag  iris  in  a  corner  of  the  sheltered  spring  garden. 
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Top    In  the  jardtn  de  cure,  one  of  the  many  srt^al]  sheltered 

jj,ardens  that  surprise  and  refresh  the  visitor  to  La  Garoupe,  four  carefuOy  pruned 

orange  trees  in  heavily  loamed  santolina-bordered  beds  of  white  stock 

around  a  central  astrolabe.  /4^0fg.  Circles  of  clipped  boxA^rood  ringed  with  boxwood  cones 

and  wedges  of  lavender,  santolina,  and  rosemar\' — 

all  sunloving  and  salt-resistant — compose  an  unusual  and  aromatic  parterre 

for  the  main  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 


Top   On  the  south  slope,  the  garrigue  in  full  spring  colors.  To  subtly  improve  this 

mixture  of  wild  plants  like  cistus,  broom,  myrtle,  and  French  lavender  so 

typical  of  the  region,  larger-flowered  cultivated  varieties  have  been  intermingled  with  their 

native  cousins.  Above.  The  woodland  in  springtime  carpeted  with 

naturalized  freesias.  Overleaf:  Alices  of  olive  trees  surround  the  orchards:  behind  them 

delicate  flowering  cherries  and  drifts  of  white  spirea,  and  at  their  feet  bands  of 

German  ins  and  borders  of  pink  and  white  cyclamen. 
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LOFTY 

LIVING 

IN 

LONDON 


In  a  High  Victorian 

building, 

architect  Max  Gordon,^ 

sculpts  a 

modern  space 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 
BY  MARIE-PIERRE  TOLL 
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Preceding  pages   The 
exterior  of  Max 
Gordon's  apartment 
building  shows  off  his 
carefully  designed 
"general  glow  of  light." 
Above:  A  three- 
dimensional  print  by 
Richard  Smith  sits  in  a 
cabochon-shaped  win- 
dow in  the  living  room. 
')ostte:  Floor-to- 


ceiling  fiberglass 
screens  in  the  study 
(and  throughout  the 
space)  filter  light  and 
hide  details  such  as 
radiators.  Max  Gordon 
designed  and  made  the 
drawmg  table.  Lamps 
are  "Tizio"  by 
Artemide.  On  Olivetti 
filing  cabinets  is  a 
ceramic  pot  by  Andrew 
Lord.  In  the  window, 
a  bust  of  Milton. 
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'nglish  architect  Max  Ciordon  spends 
about  six  months  of  the  year  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  influence  is  felt  in  his  apartment  in  Lon- 
don's iMayfair,  particularly  from  his  many  works 
of  art  by  American  artists.  But  his  ideas  about  art, 
lighting,  and  design  are  anything  but  borrowings. 
We  asked  him  to  tell  us  about  them,  and  about  his 
work  as  an  architect. 

"Well,  I  moved  here  six  years  ago  and  it  took 
me  six  months  to  renovate.  I  previously  lived  in 
Belgrave  Square,  then  the  Saudi  Arabian  govern- 
ment bought  the  building  and  I  had  to  move.  As  I 
had  friends  who  lived  here,  and  I  thought  the 
area,  street,  and  building  were  beautiful,  I  ar- 
ranged to  take  the  place.  There  was  a  vacancy — so 
I  was  lucky. 

"The  architecture  of  this  street  is  mainly  High 
Victorian,  1870s.  Some  of  the  buildings — but  not 
this  one — are  by  Sir  Ernest  George.  There  are  few 
other  streets  with  this  kind  of  flourish  of  pink  ter- 
ra cotta  in  the  neo-French  Renaissance  style. 

"My  apartment  is  on  the  top  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. The  front  faces  north.  So  the  bedroom,  kitch- 
en, and  bathroom  at  the  rear  all  face  south,  and 
there  is  a  panoramic  view  over  London  because 
although  there  are  only  five  levels,  they  are  very 
high  floors — the  equivalent  of  a  seven-story 
building — which  you  find  out  when  you  walk  up 
the  stairs! 

"\X^en  I  found  this  place  it  had  ver\'  much  the 
look  of  a  garret;  it  was  extremely  complicated, 
with  lots  of  little  rooms,  awkward  beams  and  pan- 
eling, long  and  dark  corridors — no  features  of 
real  quality  worth  keeping.  The  plan  was  a  precise 
example  of  the  elliptical  behavior  of  the  English; 
they  like  to  go  round  the  corner  to  do  something 
which  can  be  done  very  straightforu'ardly,  and  I 
think  if  one  has  to  deal  with  that  the  whole  day 
one  wants  to  have  somewhere  where  things  are 
much  more  open  and  easygoing — at  least  I  do.  So 
I  took  out  all  the  structure  I  could,  in  order  to 
make  what  is  really  one  space  where  one  could 
move  easily  from  one  zone  to  another. 

"The  result  was  a  plan  that  is  vinually  a  square 
with  the  kitchen  in  a  wing  at  the  rear.  In  the  center 
of  the  square  is  the   (Text  continued  on  page  223) 
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On  the  wall  of  the 
large  q-linder  that 
encloses  lift  and 
staircase  is  a 
work  by  Clarke 
Murray.  To  the  left, 
near  Le  Corbusier 
chaise  longue,  detail  of 
a  36-panel  work  by 
Jennifer  Bartlett. 
Above  sofa,  a  painting 
by  Stephen  Buckley. 
At  far  right  on  near  wall, 
one  by  Ron  Gorchov. 
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/l^ot'f  A  three- 
piece  sculpture  by 
/\ndreu'  Lord  is  a 
trompe-l'oeil 
table  setting  in 
the  dining  room. 
Painting  by  Ron 
Gorchov.  Ficus 
trees  "give 
relief  to  the 
insistence  of  all 
the  architecture." 


Kiiht  Sculpture  on 
cylinder  wall 
in  sitting  room 
is  by  John  Duff.  Two 
pieces  on  opposite 
wall  are  by 
Stephen  Buckley. 
Mies  van  der  Rohe 
table  and  stool. 
Tree  in  background 
screens  the  bed  from 
general  circulation. 
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OUSEWAS 
HIS  OASIS 

in  Arizona,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
sonal  Garden  of  Eden 
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w^'oT  taliesin  West  were 
r4nd  boulders  in  wooden  forms;  stone 
'^^jVt'ith  acid  to  bring  out  their  natural 
jkI  marker  has  as  its  bottom- 
_  j  of  the  Taliesin  Fellowship. 
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mere  was  more  than  a  touch  of  the  visionan.-  in  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  whose  works  were  not  only  ahead  of  his  time, 
but  in  many  cases  remain  ahead  of  our  own  time,  too.  Twen- 
ty-five years  after  his  death,  and  almost  a  centur\-  after  he  be- 
gan to  build,  several  of  Wright's  central  concerns  are  once 
again  of  intense  interest  to  his  co-professionals.  For  all  his 
fer\'id  espousal  of  "Organic  Architecture,"  Wright  was 
nonetheless  fascinated  with  advances  in  technology,  and  he 
ingeniously  exploited  new  materials,  machinen.',  and  con- 
struction techniques  at  all  phases  of  his  career.  Though  he 
disdainfully  discarded  the  traditional  motifs  of  Classicism 
and  eclecticism,  Wright  was  the  most  imaginative  ornan.en- 
talist  of  his  generation  and  found  countless  new  ways  to 
bring  delight  through  decorative  details.  And  he  was  peer- 
less in  his  ability  to  reconcile  the  two  major  contlictmg  im- 
pulses of  the  modern  architect:  the  desire  to  make  humane 
spaces  and  the  will  to  create  monumental  forms. 

In  light  of  Wright's  continuing  relevance,  it  now  seems  in- 
credible that  this  augur  of  a  new  architectural  order  was 
written  off  more  than  once  during  his  lifetime,  as  his  pro- 
nouncements fell  on  ears  that  found  his  principles  old-fash- 
ioned rather  than  oracular.  Though  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
was  not  the  American  prophet  without  honor  he  depicted 
himself  to  be,  it  was  certainly  true  that  by  the  time  he 
reached  middle  age  his  contribution  was  much  more  highly 
esteemed  in  Europe  than  it  was  in  the  United  States.  The 
personal  crises  and  professional  setbacks  he  began  to  suffer 
in  the  years  before  his  de-         (Text  continued  on  page  234) 


Left:  Tentlike  roots,  lush  landscaping. 

and  cooling  fountains  give  Taliesin  West  the  refreshing 

air  of  an  oasis.  This  portion  ot  the  complex 

housed  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  office.  Above   A  large  quartz 

cr\'stal  forms  the  center  of  a  tnple-basm  fountain,  designed  by 

Wright  as  a  memorial  to  his  stepdaughter,  Svetlana. 
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Chairs  designed  by  Wright 
for  Taliesin  West  in  the  early  forties, 
this  pane,  are  grouped  around  the 
living-room  fireplace;  triangular  tablesi 
were  designed  in  1955  for  Heritage- 
Henredon.  The  1905  Steinway,  was 
made  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
Opposite:  In  Taliesin  West's  cabaret  . 
theater,  chairs  copied  from 
Wright's  1913  design  for  Midway 
Gardens  in  Chicago. 
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QUEEN  MOTHER 
COLLECTS 

ITie  paintings  in  Clarence  House  reveal  Her  Majesty's 
very  British  love  of  family,  home,  and  country 

B\'  SIR  ROY  STRONG       PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RICHARD  BRYANT 


Ahnic    Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 

photoi:raphed  on  her  eightieth  hinhday  in  1980.  Opposite    Halhvay  up  the  staircase 

from  the  tirst-tloor  gallery  at  Clarence  House  is  Winterhalter's  painting  of 

voung  Queen  \'ictoria  and  Prince  Albert  with  King  Louis-Philippe  and  his 

!  imilv  ,n  (hateju  d'Eu.  To  the  leh  is  a  portrait  ot  a  lady  by  Alexis  Joseph  Perignon. 

1S4'-).  and  under  the  sconce  is  The  Col  J  Tankard  by  the  contemporar\- 

Brin>h  jrtist  Sir  William  Nicholson.  'ITie  gilt  chair  decorated  with  mirrored  panels 

i-  part  of  a  suite  ordered  in  the  1790s.  The  bronze  bust  at  the  right  is 

"^  the  Queen  Mother  as  a  young  girl  by  Frederick  Louis  Roslyn. 
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Above:  Charcoal  drawing  of  the  Royal  Family  at  tea,  Royal  Lodge, 

Windsor,  by  Sir  James  Gunn  hangs  in  the  Queens  Passage.  It  is  a  study  for  a  picture 

in  The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London.  Left:  The  portrait  of  Queen 

Elizabeth  in  the  garden  room  was  painted  in  1940  by  Augustus 

John.  On  the  left  of  the  fireplace  is  a  1945  portrait  by  Sir  James  Gunn,  and  on 

the  right,  Queen  Victoria  by  E.T.  Parris. 


Clarence  House  has  been  the  London  residence  of  H 
abeth  the  Queen  Mother  since  the  death  of  King  ( 
visitor  to  London  can  fail  to  miss  this  cream-paint 
Neoclassical  style  halfway  along  the  Mall  sandwiched  berwe 
Palace  and  Lancaster  House.  The  exterior  is  by  no  mean; 
guished  and  it  is,  in  fact,  more  reminiscent  of  a  large  Rege 
grand  town  house.  Perhaps  that  reaction  is  less  surprisin 
house  we  see,  although  much  altered,  was  buiJt  by  Nash  b 
in  the  pause  between  Brighton  Pavilion  and  embarking  c 
ingham  House  into  Buckingham  Palace.  Clarence  House ' 
King,  William  IV,  when  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  it  u 
pied  by  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and,  from  190C 
of  Connaught.  After  the  Second  World  War  it  became  for 
cial  residence  of  the  present  Queen  after  her  marriage  to  th 
At  that  time  the  huge  undertaking  of  modernizing  it  was  ess 
some  of  the  ceilings  and  other  features  by  Nash  still  survive, 
ly  in  the  eighteenth-century  revival  style  of  the  late  ninetee 
is  overwhelming  in  scale  and  the  basic  premise  of  the  dec 
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JXin^  Cioorjic  \'l  and  QucL■\^ 

Llizahfth,  j/y>|t'  and  Mow, 

painted  by  Philip  dc  Lazlo 

in  WH  when  they  were-  Duke 

and  Duchess  of  York.  Ri^hl 

Queen  Elizabeths  Draxx-inji 

Rtxim.  CX-er  the  fireplace  is 

a  late-eiphteenth-century 

portrait  of  Master  John  Bowes 

bv  lohn  Jackson  flanked  by 

a  pair  of  Rococo  looking-glasses 
in  their  original  white  and 
gold.  A  large  oil  sketch  ot 
the  voung  Queen  Victoria  on 
horseback  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
hangs  next  to  Sir  William  Blake 
Richmond's  ponrait  ot  Ihe 
Misses  Cavendish  Bentmck — the 
central  figure  is  Lady  Strathmore, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  own  mother.  The 
Blue  John  urns  with  ormolu  mounts 
on  the  chimney  piece  were  made 
bv  Matthew  Boulton. 
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Above   The  Lancaster  Room  contains  26  views  of  Windsor  Castle 
and  its  surroundings  by  John  Piper,  commissioned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1941  partly  as  a 

record  ot  the  castle  in  case  it  should  be  damaged  by  bombing.  Painted  in 

watercolor.  gouache,  pen  and  black  ink,  the  views  are  considered  among  Piper's  finest 

architectural  impressions.  Opposite:  A  detail  of  fhe  view  Looking  Towards  St.  George's  Chapel. 


the  use  ot  pale  ground  colors  that  enhance  the  effect  not  only  of  people  but  of  the 
furnishings  and  pictures.  ^ 

The  immediate  impression  that  Clarence  House  makes  on  the  privileged  visi- 
tor is  of  comlort,  of  light  streaming  in  through  everv' window,  and  of  elegant  clut- 
ter. CJutter  is  a  word  I  chose  deliberately  because  the  piles  of  objects,  books, 
porcelain,  objets  J 'art,  and  flowers  that  seem  to  over\\'helm  the  eye  on  first  arrival 
are  immediately  reflective  of  another  atmosphere:  bustle.  This  is  a  house  full  of 
activity,  of  flurrv',  of  endless  coming  and  going  by  family,  visitors,  children,  and, 
of  course,  dogs.  It  is  also  a  house  with  an  aura  of  stillness.  Suddenly  it  seems  actu- 
ally able  to  compose  itself  and  impress  on  the  mind  a  feeling  of  calm  and  contem- 
plation. Paradoxically,  therefore,  it  is  also  a  house  for  being  alone  in,  and  the 
pictures  are  friends. 

Any  interesting  interior  is  an  emanation  of  the  character  of  the  occupier.  And 
this  is  one  ot  them.  One  knows  at  once  that  everything  is  where  it  is  or  equally 
where  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  (Text  continued  on  page  214) 
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(iOnfinncJ  frof//  pji^c  2/2)  puuiiij;  it 
because  Queen  I'.li/aheth  wants  it  pre 
eiselv  there.  The  pictures  aie  pari  oi 
this  approach.  As  a  eolleetion  theie  is 
alisoluteU'  niuhing  anonymous  about 
It.  There  is  no  sense  ol  anvtliing  beini^ 
ae>.]uiieil  puieK'  on  aeeouni  ol  its  \alue 
or  lis  abiht\'  to  uselulN  till  a  space. 
There  are  also  clear  themes,  partK'  but 
not  e\clusi\el\'  carrietl  thi(.>U};h  in  the 
hanuing  (which  can  tollow  a  logic  and 
then  clelighttulK'  be  abandoned). 
There  is  HrstK  a  strt>ng  tamily  element, 
not  only  represented  by  pictures  con- 
nected with  the  I3owes-Lyon  tamily 
but  with  the  Royal  I'amily  itseit.  These 
lead  naturally  on  to  passions  in  history, 
one  tor  the  Stuarts  and  another  tor  the 
teckless  but  magniticent  George  I\'. 
Inevitably  there  arc  horses  in  plenty  (in 
tact  a  Horse  (Airridor),  and  there  is  a 
strong  taste  tor  the  anecdotal,  the  pic- 
ture that  tells  or  embodies  a  story. 
I-rench  Impressionist  paintings  seem 
almost  to  intrude  as  a  kind  ot  indul- 
gence which  ought  to  be  resisted,  tor 
the  dominating  dritt  ot  the  collection  is 
patriotic,  nostalgic,  and  British. 

These  are  pictures  looked  at  with  an 
eye  and  mind  that  ranges  through  his- 
tory to  memt:>ry  and  association  to  de- 
light and  downright  enjoyment.  We 


are  rightK'  reminded  ol  the  occupier's 
man\'  encounters  with  portrait  paint- 
ers. Pride  ol  place  has  been  given  to  the 
Augustusjohn  over  the  chimney  piece 
in  the  (iarden  Room  tor  which  Queen 
I'.li/abeth  is  the  tirst  to  admit  that  her 
latlv  in-waiting  sat  lor  the  lower  halt. 
But  in  tact  the  better  picture  is  the 
sketch  immediately  to  the  lelt  by  James 
Ciunn,  an  artist  ripe  lor  rediscovery,  a 
painter  ot  enormous  abilities  within 
the  academic  tradition  as  the  broad 
certain  brush  strokes  indicate.  Gunn 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Royal 
I'amily  and  Clarence  House  has  two 
other  works  by  him,  a  wartime  group 
ot  Sir  Bernard  Montgomery  in  the 
H.Q.  Mess  Tent  in  Belgium  in  1944 
and  a  study  tor  the  Royal  Family  group 
now  in  'The  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
lew  pictures  capture  so  well  the  atmo- 
sphere and  idea  oi  the  postwar  monar- 
chy with  its  accent  on  the  virtues  of 
home  lite  and  domestic  happiness. 

It  was  only  at  the  close  ot  the  thirties 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  began  to  collect 
contemporary  British  art  anci  not  sur- 
prisingly she  was  drawn  to  those  artists 
whose  work  reflected  the  British  re- 
sponse to  Impressionism.  A  marvelous 
Fantin-Latour  oi  Azalea  and  Pansies 
acquired  in  the  sixties  and  Monet's  Le 


indscape  of  th: 


>x  painted  in  1943  by  I^aul  Nash 


B/oc  provide  visual  roots  whereby  to 
appreciate  Ennui  and  Lady  in  a  Pink 
Hallgown  by  Walter  Sickcrt,  Edith  and 
Caspar  and  the  portrait  of  Bernard 
Shaw  by  John,  Gold  Tankard  by  Wil- 
liam Nicholson,  Juf;^  and  Apples  by 
Matthew  Smith,  rounded  oft  by  the 
masterpiece  ot  the  group,  Paul  Nash's 
I  he  Landseape  of  the  Vernal  Ec/uinox. 
Painted  in  1943,  of  this  the  artist  wrote; 
"(-all  it,  it  you  like,  a  transcendental 
conception:  a  landscape  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  has  evolved  in  two  ways; 
on  the  one  hand  through  a  personal  in- 
terpretation ot  the  phenomenon  of  the 
equinox,  on  the  other  through  the  in- 
spiration derived  from  an  actual  place. 
In  each  case  so-called  truths  of  knowl- 
edge and  appearance  have  been  disre- 
garded where  it  seemed  necessary .  .  . 
the  only  forms  and  facts  that  interest 
the  painter  are  those  which  can  be  used 
pictorially;  these  imagination  seizes 
upon  and  uses  in  a  quite  arbitrary 
way. ..." 

This  hallucinatory  picture  with  sun 
and  moon  hovering  over  a  mystical 
landscape  is  evidence  of  another  influ- 
ence, that  of  Samuel  Palmer,  whose 
work  from  his  Shoreham  period  was  a 
major  rediscovery  and  cult  in  the  thir- 
ties. No  British  artist  was  to  respond  so 
directly  to  this  as  John  Piper  and  the 
two  series  of  watercolors  of  Windsor 
Castle  commissioned  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war  be- 
tween 1942  and  1944  are  far  from  the 
sunshine  views  of  Paul  Sandby  and  in- 
stead give  us  glimpses  of  a  royal  for- 
tress,  symbolizing  a  beleaguered 
people  and  its  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
viewed  beneath  leaden  and  threaten- 
ing skies.  Piper,  who  celebrates  his 
eightieth  birthday  this  year,  has  long 
remained  a  beacon  of  a  great  native  tra- 
dition of  landscape  and  topographica 
painting.  In  1948  Sir  John  Betjeman, 
the  poet  laureate,  WTote  of  his  work: 
'Tt  is  his  mission  to  weld  closer  togeth- 
er his  deep,  learned,  and  poetic  love  of 
England  w^ith  his  clearly  formed  princi- 
ples of  what  a  picture  should  be." 

Piper  had  in  fact  begun  his  career  in 
a  more  abstract  vein  in  terms  we  associ-; 
ate  with  the  work  of  Ben  Nicholson  or; 
Henry  Moore  but  he  abandoned  this 
style.  On  the   (Continued  on  page  216) 
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i(  ontinitid  lri)fn  fhiv,c  2N>  whole  iIr- 
Hrilish  w  itli  ilu-ii  intense  Icclmj;  U>r  the 
liisti>rK'  [i.isi  .uul  tlic'ir  innate  i.onsci\';i 
tisin  h.ivc  nf\c!  l.ikcn  lo  ilic  Motk-inist 
nu>\cMK-nt  It  lias  .iKv  .i\s  scciui-il  "lor 
t'lgn  "  1  luit  ,il->sti.iclion  IiikIs  no  place 
in  Qiiccn  I'.ii/ahctli's  (.■ollcctii)n  is, 
tlK-n.-tv>rc,  IiaiilK  Mil  [nising.  What 
tni^ht  he  (.Icscribcci  as  the  Biilish  eye 
has  insiea*.!  a  strong  leeling  lor  story- 
telling aiul  the  aneetlotal  in  painting. 
The  eve  starts  with  the  pleasures  ol  the 
subject  matter  bek>re  moving  on  to  any 
aesthetic  ciMisiJeration.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth must  have  been  brought  up  to 
look  at  pictures  in  preciseK*  this  nine- 
teenth-centur\'  \\a\,  and  the  (Clarence 
I  liHise  collection  shows  a  keen  appre- 
ciation ot  X'ictorian  painting.  What  is 
more  she  has  li\'ed  long  enough  tor  the 
wheel  to  come  kill  circle  and  tor  the 
pictures  she  loved  as  a  child  to  come 
back  into  fashion.  Set  into  this  context, 
the  purchase  ot  Sir  John  Everett  Mil 
lais's  Tht-  Eve  of  St.  Agtics  in  1942  is 
quite  startling,  tor  at  that  time  it  repre- 
sented everything  despised  by  the 
a\ant -garde  and  anticipated  by  25 


veaisanv  rex'ivalol  interest  in  the  artist. 

Another  British  preoccii[)ation  is 
laces  and  lamily.  ( llarence  i  louse  is  lull 
ol  portraits.  Cieorge  111  and  his  lamily 
peer  down  tfom  the  walls  ol  the  Dining 
Rt)om;  Queen  Idi/abeth's  own  Draw- 
ing Room  has  John  Howes  in  Van  Dyck 
costume  over  the  lireplace,  a  bravura 
sketch  by  Landseer  ol  Queen  Victoria 
on  horseback,  and  a  monumental 
group  with  Aesthetic  Movement  over- 
tones of  the  Misses  C^avendish-Ben- 
tinck  in  which  the  central  ligure  is 
Queen  Elizabeth's  own  mother,  the  fu- 
ture (Countess  ot  Strathmorc.  There 
are  further  portraits  ot  herself  by  Sor- 
ine  and  de  Lazio  and  of  King  George 
W  also  by  dc  Lazlo  and  by  Sir  Cierald 
Kelly.  I  here  are  sketches  by  both  Law- 
rence and  Wilkie  ot  George  IV,  build- 
er ot  Queen  Elizabeth's  residence  at 
Wincisor,  Royal  Lodge.  But  pride  ot 
place  must  go  to  the  group  of  Stuart 
royal  portraits  including  a  version  of 
Largilliere's  Old  Pretender  and  /  lis  Sis- 
ter and  the  moving  icon  by  Edward 
Bower  ot  (Charles  I  at  his  trial. 

Two  pictures  for  me,  howe\'er,  stand 


apart  from  all  the  others  both  on  ac- 
count ot  their  subject  matter  and  their 
hanging.  Both  depict  the  Virgin  and 
Ghild.  One  is  by  the  so-called  Master 
ot  the  Castello  Nativity,  which  ema- 
nates a  serenity  from  a  corner  of  the 
(iarden  Room,  otherwise  grand  and 
busy.  The  second  by  Fra  Angelico  and 
now  attributed  to  Zanobi  Strozzi  is  on 
loan  from  the  Royal  (Collection  and 
hangs  immediately  above  the  desk  in 
her  own  Sitting  Room,  also  a  note  ot 
calm  amid  activity.  Both  look  back  to 
the  source  that  inspired  a  young 
child  with  a  love  of  painting,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  visits  to  her  grandmother 
at  the  Villa  Capponi  outside  Florence 
before  the  First  World  War  and  her  ex- 
[leditions  to  the  Uffizi.  In  this  way 
within  the  walls  of  Clarence  House  the 
personal  voyage  of  one  person's  eye  is 
able  to  take  us  through  almost  a  cen- 
tury ot  British  taste  in  painting  and  col- 
lecting. And  the  key  lo  it  alJ  is  nostalgia 
and  enjoyment.  Editor:  John  Bowes- 
E\on.  All  photographs  reproduced  by 
gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother 
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(Continued from  page  127)  ness  or  any- 
where else  is  one  ot  the  shrewdest  and 
most  determined  men  who  ever  trod 
the  earth.  Sure  enough,  and  quite  soon, 
the  day  came  when  the  Williamses  got 
into  financial  difficulty  and  wanted  to 
sell  the  house.  But  it  turned  out  that  the 
title  to  it  was  tied  up  in  ever>'  kind  of  le- 
gal  knot.  Any  other  house  hunter 
might  have  given  up,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Charles  Wrightsman's  law- 
yer, whose  name  was  John  Foster 
Dulles,  was  also  Harrison  Williams's 
lawyer.  "Get  it  for  me  by  March  1947 
and  ril  take  it."  said  Mr.  Wrightsman, 
who  had  it  in  mind  as  a  present  tor  his 
wife  on  their  wedding  anniversar\'. 

He  got  it.  and  they  moved  in  on  time, 

and  tor  years  it  was  their  only  home. 

\\  hen  :n  New  \'ork,  they  lived  in  the 

Hotel  Pierre.  I  They  entertained  with 

particular  pleasure  on  New  Year's  Eve, 


In  Mrs.  Wrightsman  s  bedroom, 

an  amusing  trompe-roeil 

painted  donkey-back  Louis  XV-style  desk. 


when  a  hundred  people  could  sit  down 
to  dinner  in  the  drawing  room,  a  dance 
floor  was  laid  down,  and  Lester  Lanin 
and  his  orchestra  saw  the  night 
through.  But  fundamentally  they 
didn't  care  for  the  local  life,  any  more 
than  they  had  liked  it  one  summer  in 
Newport,  where  even,'  table  groaned 
with  silver  and  the  bejeweled  hostesses 
"hadn't  even  heard  ot  Pearl  Harbor," 
as  Mrs.  Wrightsman  remembers  it. 

For  this  reason  they  began  to  import 
their  own  friends  from  near  and  far. 
The  houseguests  were  the  dinner  par 
ty,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  a  pat- 
tern that  was  to  persist  for  a  quaner  of  a 
centur}-.  There  were  no  house  rules  ex- 
cept that  you  had  to  be  punctual  for 
meals.  "You  know  how  it  is  with  Char- 
lie," Philip  Johnson  said  recently.  "If 
you're  on  time  with  him,  you're  ten 
minutes  late."  (Continued  on  page  2 18) 
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The  La  Barge  Collection  of 
distinctive  mirrors,  tables, 
and  folding  screens  is 
available  through  Gallerie 
La  Barge  at  these  fine  stores. 
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I  (  "•//."//<(■./  fro".'  f>iiy[c  ?.  \(^^  1  Ik-  lunisc 
luul  Ih-i-ii  >oli.l  to  llicin  "lock,  sli>ck, 
.iiu!  h.iircl  "  Hut  I.iNiK-  W'n^htsm.in  is 
m  .1  Milt  spoken  \v.i\  c\'c-i\'  hit  as  pciti 
ii.u  loiis  as  Ikt  luisl'>aiul,  aiul  it  was  not 
loMi;  hc'torc  she  wanted  to  ilo  sonic 
tluni;  ot  her  o\\  n  to  the  hiuise.  It  was  a 
prohleni.  in  that  she  wcuilcl  ha\'c  likctl 
ti>  ha\e  l.nghsh  turniture.  But  after 
Work!  War  II  )i,ood  I'.nglish  antiques 
were  \er\  hard  to  tind.  Fine  I-rench 
thiiiiis  were  quite  another  matter.  Ref- 
ugee dealers  trom  luirope  had  tine  ob- 
leets  aiui  turniture  to  otter  in  New 
\  luk;  atter  tlie  Clernian  oeeupatiiin, 
and  with  the  i^eneral  uncertainty  ot  the 
fourth  l\e[uihlic  in  irance,  the  Pari- 
sian J>!tt<.jiidtrcs  also  had  wondertul 
thin^zs  in  abundance. 

Hut  whereas  almost  anyone  who  has 
the  money  can  buy  tine  English  furni- 
ture, the  history  ot  the  decorative  arts 
in  eighteenth-century  France  is  a  high- 
ly specialized  subject.  Not  only  does  it 
call  tor  a  trained  sensibility,  but  the 
novice  has  to  pick  his  way  through  a 
labyrinth  ot  tine  distinctions  in  which 
all  but  the  wisest  may  lose  their  way.  A 
litetime  is  not  too  long  in  which  to  mas- 
ter the  ins  and  outs  ot  that  labyrinth. 

As  to  that,  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  make  Jayne  W'rightsman 
use  the  word  "L"  "We"  is  as  tar  as  she 
will  go,  and  it  the  credit  tor  a  particu- 
larly astute  purchase  can  be  given  to 
someone  else  she  can  be  counted  upon 
to  do  it.  Rut  we  are  entitled  to  say, 
though  she  would  never  dream  ot 
agreeing,  that  her  sense  ot  discipline 
and  her  concern  tor  perfection  extend 
into  even,-  department  ot  lite.  It  is  com- 
mon ground  among  all  who  know  her 
that  she  has  the  best  tood  in  America. 
Lightly  as  she  may  seem  to  step 
through  lite,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  a  member  of  the 
small  executive  committee  that  actual- 
ly runs  the  museum  she  is  a  paragon  of 
conscientiousness.  Unlike  many  peo- 
ple in  her  position  she  is  unfeignedly 
loved  by  her  staff  and  has  never  been 
heard  to  speak  to  them  otherwise  than 
she  would  speak  to  her  friends.  Few 
people  have,  though  many  others  en- 
iov.  her  gift  of  inventive  generosity.  It 
vleiights  her  that  fresh  flowers  should 
appear  in  the  house  once  or  t\vice  a 


A  l.ouis  XV  tauteuil  covered  in  linen  sits  at 
an  English  desk  in  the  library'.  Above 
desk  is  In  the  Park  by  Alfred  Stevens. 

day,  though  none  can  be  seen  from  the 
house.  But  above  all,  and  in  ways  that 
appear  obliquely  and  never  spoken  of, 
she  is  the  eternal  student  in  person. 

Initially  the  refurnishing  and  re- 
decoration  of  the  Palm  Beach  house 
was  done  with  the  help  of  Stephane 
Boudin  ot  the  house  of  Jansen,  which 
at  that  time  was  very  important  in  Par- 
is. I  myself  remember  Boudin  as  a  trim, 
small-boned,  elegant  man  for  whom 
nothing  was  too  much  trouble.  With 
his  feeling  for  perfection  and  the 
Wrightsmans'  will  to  learn,  progress 
was  rapid — almost  startlingly  so,  from 
Boudin's  point  of  v"ew:  once  when  he 
had  casually  suggested  that  ficus 
hedges  of  a  kind  he  had  seen  in  Egypt 
would  do  well  in  Palm  Beach  he  came 
down  the  next  day  and  found  that 
those  same  hedges,  full-grown  and  ten 
feet  high,  had  already  been  transport- 
ed and  put  in  place. 

Naturally  there  was  a  transition  peri- 
od, when  one  style  was  on  the  w^ay  out 
and  the  other  was  on  the  way  in.  "It 
must  have  been  hideous  at  the  time," 
Jayne  Wrightsman  says  now,  "but  I 
wasn't  aware  of  it.  We  were  having  too 
good  a  time.  Boudin  was  so  adorable. 
We  both  loved  him.  He  made  a  laugh 
out  of  everything.  It  was  so  amusing  to 
do  things  with  him,  we  never  wanted  to 
stop.  He  found  everything  for  us — the 
furniture,  the  boiseries,  the  porcelain. 


the  [■)arquets  (four  of  the  rooms  have 
[parquet  floors  trom  tin.-  Palais  Royal  in 
Paris).  lie  did  all  the  vurtains  and  all 
the  covers- — everything.  Little  by  little 
the  house  began  to  fill  up  in  tlic  early 
fifties,  and  in  1955  we  bought  the 
apartment  in  New  York.  So  of  course 
we  cleared  out  vast  amounts  of  the  best 
things  from  Palm  Beach,  and  then  we 
began  filling  the  house  up  again." 

Tlnere  is  of  course  no  better  way  to 
study  works  of  art  than  to  live  with 
them.  Not  only  do  their  individual 
qualities  reveal  themselves  day  by  day, 
but  in  their  relations  with  one  another 
there  may  well  be  a  competitive  ele- 
ment. What  looked  well  on  its  own 
may  be  shown  up  by  its  neighbors.  The 
gap  left  by  a  great  work  of  art  may  be 
almost  as  palpable  as  its  presence,  and 
a  brilliant  newcomer  may  suggest  that 
old  favorites  were  perhaps  not  quite  so 
fine  as  had  been  thought.  That  is  the 
kind  of  life  that  works  of  art  have  led  at 
the  Wrightsmans'  house  in  Palm 
Beach,  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  life  of  an  ensemble  that  has 
been  established  once  and  for  all. 

Quite  early  it  was  decided  that  ev- 
erything would  go  eventually  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  finest  things  are  there  now, 
in  the  Wrightsman  Rooms  and  else- 
where. But  at  one  lime  or  another  ver\' 
nearly  everything  went  through  Palm 
Beach.  Even  the  enormous  Rubens  of 
Rubens  himself,  his  young  wife  Helene 
Fourment,  and  their  son  Peter  Paul 
was  in  the  drawing  room  for  some 
weeks  before  it  went  to  the  Met  (and 
wonderful  it  looked,  too,  against  the 
Chinese  eighteenth-century  wall- 
paper). The  Vermeer  portrait  of  a 
young  girl — now  in  the  Met — also 
hung  at  Palm  Beach.  When  it  was  tak- 
en to  New  York  the  panel  on  which  it 
was  hung  was  turned  into  a  window, 
wnth  a  picture  frame  literally  framing 
the  view.  The  collection  of  Meissen 
birds  was  in  the  libran.',  with  paintings 
by  Tiepolo.  The  red  japanned  writing 
table  that  had  belonged  to  Louis  X\' 
was  in  the  drawing  room,  as  was  the  Sa 
vonnerie  carpet  that  had  been  made 
for  the  Grande  Galerie  of  Versailles, 
designed  by  Charles  Le  Brun.  All  the 
gold  (Continued  on  page  222 1 
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Draperies  by  Burlington.  They  make  the  difference. 

The  quilt-work  and  wicker  settee  help  to  create  a  charming 
country  look,  but  it's  Burlington's  Americana  drapery  that  pulls  the  look  together 

Ajnericana  is  a  contemporary  country  jacquard  that  comes  with  a  decorative 
valance  and  matching  tie-backs.  It's  insulated,  machine  washable,  and 
available  in  a  variety  of  inviting  colors. 

Draperies  by  Burlington.  They  make  the  difference. 
They  make  the  room. 


Burlington  House 
Draperies 


800-345-6348.  Call  this  toll-free  number  for 

the  name  of  the  retailer  nearest  you  who  stocks 

Burlington  House  Draperies.    yiAmmim 

Made  better  y^  by  Burlington. 


designed  by 


nable  comfort 


Some  fabrics 
available  with 

DuPbnt 
TEFLON* 

soil&  stain 
mattress  protector 


the  mattress  sleeping  the  world 


f?*  Before  you  buy,  learn  more  about  quality  sleep  sets.  For  our  free  "Bed  Game"  brochure,  write: 
0edic  International.  170.1  West  Edgar  Road.  (U.S.Rt.1 ),  Linden,  N.J.  07036.  International  Offices:  No.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
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The  Levolor 
Vertical  Blind 
Materializes. 


In  macrames,  weaves, 
stripes  and  solids. 
All  fire  retardant. 
' '  Ask  your  dealer  for  details 
about  the  new  Levolor 
Forever  Never  Worry  Warranty. 
It  never  ever  expires. 


»  - 


".•f 
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Introducing 
Levolor  Softwear. 


I'AIM  l^l'.ACI!  lAIUJ- 
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'(  Of: tinned  iron;  />./;'(■  ?AS)  hi^xcs  ih.ii 
.in.-  iiou'  111  iIk-  Mfl  wiir  in  I'.ilm  IUmlIi, 
.is  w  crc  tlif  wiiiK'il  iliniKT  sciAUc  ;iiul 
llu-  iwii  ».,u\i\l  .Mill  fiiklcnl  h(.-(.-(.h\\{>(>i.l 
toMiiii:  sliHiU  u  itli  >:!L-en  \cl\cl  tiis- 
sfk'il  (.usliUMis  ill. II  were  (.oiiimis 
sUMU-J  in  ITSd  tor  ilu-  C  h.Ui-iui  cic 
C  oni[M(.-_i:iK'  .\iul  .1  presciKi-  thai  J.unc 
\\'rii:liiMn.iii  now  misses  [">.irticulai"ly  is 
ill. II  ol  DklcriM.  the  cpiioinc  o\  unsu- 
[HTstitioiis  inu-llii^ciuc.  whose  bust  by 
1  loiulon  usl-(.1  lo  siaiul  in  the  entrance 
hall  .is  ihe  presitling  genius  ol  the 
house.  1  le  too  is  now  in  the  Metropoli- 
i.in  .Museum. 

I  or  .1  eolleeii(.>n  that  was  not  begun 
in  lull  sericHisness  until  1952  the 
\\  iightsmans"  is  prodigious  alike  in 
range  aiui  strength.  (Certainly  it  owes 
much  ti"!  the  learning,  the  insight,  and 
the  inspiretl  sea\enging  ot  prime  au- 
thi>rities  in  each  ot  its  fields.  But  the 
W'rightsmans  are  not  the  kind  ot  col- 
lectors whci  can  be  shunteci  trom  shop 
\.o  shop  in  amiable  passivity.  When  Sir 
IVancis  Watson,  then  Director  oi  the 
\\  allace  (collection  and  Surveyor  of 
the  Queen's  W'orks  ot  Art,  was  staving 
at  Palm  Beach  in  the  spring  of  1959  he 
was  naturally  aware  that  Mrs.  Wrights- 
man  was  a  collector  ot  only  a  few  years 
standing,  and  one  who  moreover  had 
been  active  across  a  wide  spectrum  ot 
enthusiasms.  He  was  therefore  amazed 
to  tind  when  he  brought  out  240  un- 
captioned  illustrations  trom  a  forth- 
coming book  on  French  turniture  that 
she  was  able  as  often  as  not  to  identif\' 
not  only  the  date  ot  the  piece  and  the 
name  ot  the  man  who  made  it.  but  even 
the  last  occasion  on  which  it  had 
changed  hands. 

rhe  late  tifties  and  the  sixties  were  a 
period  ot  tremendous,  wholehearted, 
and  tireless  expansion  ot  the  collec- 
tions. Both  the  Wrightsmans  loved  to 
travel — "Charlie  is  really  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook  nnvujuc,"  Jayne  Wrightsman 
will  say — and  thought  nothing  of  tak- 
ing a  party  ot  eight  through  Russia  or 
sailing  on  a  chartered  yacht  through 
ever\-  last  corner  ot  the  Greek  islands. 
On  these  and  other  iournevs  the 
W  rightsmans"  guests  included  muse- 
i;n".  directors  and  art  historians — 
an-;o[ii:  them  John  Walker.  Francis 
^X  :-. I s ■' n  .   I o h n   P in-i e -  H e n n e s s \- , 


JAeietl  lahy,  Kenneth  (-lark  and  his 
wile,  lane.  (Bernard  Berenson  became 
a  great  friend.  The  Wrightsmans  usetl 
to  visit  him  every  year  at  ITatti  and  said 
Bi^,  Irom  his  armchair,  was  an  incom- 
parable tour  director — "Wherever 
one  was  going  he  knew  exactly  what  to 
.see.") 

At  the  end  ot  each  summer,  case  af- 
ter case  ot  new  acquisitions  would  ar- 
rive in  Palm  Beach,  there  to  be  cata- 
logued in  the  first  place  by  Jayne 
Wrightsman  herself.  For  she  is  her  own 
regist  rar,  her  own  curator,  and  her  own 
archivist.  Every  object  in  the  collection 
is  minutely  recorded  by  her.  The  pur- 
chase price,  shipping  costs,  insurance, 
notes  on  condition — all  are  logged  in 
detail. 

Stephane  Boudin  worked  with  the 
Wrightsmans  for  at  least  fifteen  years, 
and  in  Palm  Beach  he  established  a 
very  grand  look — what  Bernard  Ber- 
enson called  a  Looey  Looey  look — that 
was  in  essence  a  painstaking  replica- 
tion of  eighteenth-century  practice. 
"We  had  fantastic  silks  made  especial- 
ly for  us  on  the  original  looms  in 
Lyons,"  Jayne  Wrightsman  recalls. 
"And  I  might  add  that  they  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  original  people, 
who  all  looked  about  a  hundred  and 
ten.  In  the  reception  room,  where  the 
ivory  furniture  is  now,  we  had  the  Lou- 
is XVI  furniture  that  is  now  in  the  Met. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  coral  velvet  and 
fringes,  and  we  tried  to  cover  every- 
thing exactly  as  it  vould  have  been  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Not  until  much 
later  did  we  pull  it  all  off  and  put  cot- 
tons there  instead. 

"When  we  bought  the  New  York 
apartment  we  sent  the  grandest  things 
there  and  started  again  in  Palm  Beach. 
When  we  bought  our  apartment  in 
London  in  1970  we  were  working  on 
the  Met,  on  the  apartment  in  New 
York,  and  on  this  house  as  well.  When 
Stephane  Boudin  became  too  ill  to 
continue,  we  began  to  work  with  Henri 
Samuel,  another  Parisian,  who  also  be- 
came a  close  friend.  The  house  here 
took  on  a  lighter  look,  became  less 
pompous.  Henri  Samuel  bought  much 
simpler  things,  changed  the  carpets, 
painted  t'^e  entrance  hall  salmon  pink, 
and  redic'    he  reception  room.  And  I 


started  buying  all  that  crazy  ivory 
liii  niture. 

It  was  Francis  Watson  who  put  us 
on  to  the  ivory  chairs  that  came  from 
Mentmore.  Lady  Rosebery  never  liked 
them,  so  she  let  us  buy  them."  Made  by 
Indian  craftsmen  in  a  style  that  owed 
much  to  Thomas  Chippendale  and  be- 
lieved to  have  belonged  to  Warren 
Hastings,  the  ill-fated  first  Governor- 
General  of  British  India,  they  set  a 
light,  airy,  and  exotic  note.  Other  ivory 
})ieces  followed  from  I  lever  Castle  and 
elsewhere — among  them  some  Moroc- 
can ivory  poles — and  in  this  and  other 
ways  the  house  lost  its  Looey  Looey 
look,  though  with  no  diminution  in 
quality. 

Other  amendments  have  been  made 
in  recent  years — above  all  by  Vincent 
Fourcade,  who  brought  a  new  gaiety 
and  lightness  to  the  big  drawing  room. 
But  then  there  has  never  been  anything 
stagnant  about  the  Palm  Beach  house 
over  the  last  thirty  and  some  years.  At 
first  the  garden  seemed  to  have  been 
made  immutably  in  Mrs.  Harrison 
Williams's  image,  but  one  day  a  hurri- 
cane bore  down  and  knocked  it  irre- 
parably out  of  shape.  Charles  Wrights- 
man had  never  thought  of  himself  as  a 
garden  architect  before,  but  he  came 
down  the  next  morning,  looked  over 
the  wreck,  and  in  no  time  at  all  devised 
the  master  plan  that  is  still  in  operation 
today.  Whereas  the  house  is  large  but 
feels  small,  the  garden  is  small  but  feels 
enormous.  We  almost  believe,  in  fact, 
that  those  tall  ficus  hedges  hide  an  un- 
inhabited space  as  large  as  Central 
Park. 

Of  course  it  helps  if,  like  the 
Wrightsmans,  you  can  afford  to  do  ex- 
actly what  you  want  in  such  matters. 
But  it  has  been  proved  a  thousand 
times  in  Palm  Beach  that  money  un- 
supported by  knowledge,  flair,  and 
fantasy  will  get  you  nowhere,  ^^at  is 
special  about  the  never-named  proper- 
ty that  will  shortly  come  up  for  sale  is 
that  it  has  been  animated  since  1947  by 
a  combination  of  scholarship,  intelli- 
gence, determination,  and  wit  that 
would  be  ver)-  difficult  to  parallel,  not 
only  in  Palm  Beach  but  an\Avhere  else 
in  the  world.  _ 

Editor:  Lynn  Benton  Morgan 
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(Continued  from  page  192)  access, 
which  consists  of  a  circular  stair 
around  a  circular  elevator.  I  shaved  off 
all  the  additions  to  this  circle,  like  fire- 
places and  walls,  in  order  to  establish  a 
perfect  cylinder.  Symmetrically  ar- 
ranged around  the  cylinder  are  two 
storage  rooms  and  a  bathroom,  all 
three  faced  with  bookcases.  This  divi- 
sion gave  a  dining  space  and  a  bed- 
room space  at  the  rear  and  a  living 
room/study  at  the  front,  all  flowing 
into  each  other. 

"^X^ile  this  is  a  very  formal  arrange- 
ment, the  existing  features  like  curved 
walls,  sloping  splays,  and  window  bays 
give  variety  and  interest  to  all  the 
spaces;  the  apartment  was  planned  like 
a  city:  the  spaces  are  the  squares,  the 
furniture  is  the  buildings  and  sculp- 
tures, and  the  trees  are  the  parks. 
There  are  long  vistas  from  each  place 
to  lead  you  around. 

"I  have  also  incorporated  deliberate 
ambiguities  in  the  design:  the  Hrst  is 
between  the  easygoing  circulation  and 
the  formality  ol  the  faqade.  The  second 
is  the  creation  by  lighting  of  a  sunny 
ambience  at  odds  with  the  normally 
gray,  overcast  skies.  Another  is  the  use 
of  movable  screens  on  the  outside  walls 
to  give  the  implication  ot  large  vistas 
beyond  and  at  the  same  time  divorce 
the  space  from  the  reality  outside." 

Partly  because  ot  the  emphasis  of 
curves  in  Max  Gordon's  apartment 
there  is  nothing  cold  about  it,  in  spite 
ot  the  spareness.  He  explains:  "The 
purpose  was  to  design  a  very  harmoni- 
ous atmosphere  where,  because  every- 
thing has  a  place,  a  naturally  lazy 
person  like  me  will  put  things  away  to 
leave  the  place  serene  and  uncluttered. 
It  is  really  designed  like  a  boat  and  is  an 
ideal  place  for  children:  I  have  two 
nephews  who  absolutely  adore  playing 
here — all  over  the  place." 

How  did  he  decide  how  he  was  go- 
ing to  furnish  the  space?  "The  apart- 
ment is  about  two  thousand  square 
feet.  The  walls  are  ten  feet  high.  ITie 
details  are  muted,  there  are  no  base- 
boards or  door  frames,  yet  the  sense  of 
scale  is  very  clear.  The  furniture  has 
been  designed  to  be  low  to  give  appar- 
ent height  to  the  apartment,  but  al- 
though there  are  few  elements,  they  are 
large  in  scale  so  it  does  not  feel  empty.  I 
chose  the  carpeting  to  be  the  same  tone 
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as  the  upholstered  furniture  so  that  the 
soft  furniture  is  mounds  in  the  space 
rather  than  individual  pieces.  I  wanted 
the  furniture  to  leave  a  breathing  space 
for  the  art.  The  style  I  had  in  mind  was 
the  corporate  opulence  of  the  late  Ei- 
senhower regime — an  unusual  and  un- 
appreciated period!" 

The  lighting  in  Max  Gordon's  apart- 
ment is  a  crucial  element  in  the  warmth 
of  atmosphere,  and  he  had  an  unusual 
approach  to  it.  "The  idea  behind  the 


lighting  was  for  it  to  be  unobtrusive,  to 
have  a  very  general  glow  rather  than 
specific  points  of  light.  It's  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  do  in  a  modern 
apartment.  NXTiat  you  usually  have  is 
downlighters  in  the  ceiling,  which  are 
very  hot  and  irritating  to  the  eye  and 
give  shadows  on  things  on  the  wall. 
There  are  very  few  light  fittings  de- 
signed to  be  on  the  wall,  to  give  a  gen- 
eral light — except  for  lights  which 
were  made      (Continued  on  page  224) 
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ii.oiitiuiicd Jroff!  pcigc  22})  at  the  turn 
c)t  the  ccntuiy — wall  brackets,  which 
one  doesn't  really  want  to  tise,  or  lamps 
on  tables. 

"I  used  fluorescent  lighting  because 
most  of  the  works  ot  art  were  done  in 
studios  which  had  fluorescent  lighting 
in  t  h e m  —  sol  w a n t e d  to  1  o  1 1 o w 
through  with  something  of  that  sort. 
Cjenerally,  you  get  a  bad  caliber  ot  light 
from  fluorescent  tubes.  That's  why  I 
covered  the  tubes  with  1  liters  I  got 
from  a  theatrical  lighting  company. 
Then  around  the  Alters  is  the  fiberglass 


Lisetl  as  a  kintl  ol  column.  This  is  a  wry 
allusion  to  Post  Modernism;  you  find 
that  almost  every  Post  Modern  interior 
has  to  have  a  column — usually  with 
rather  illiterate  classical  details  on  it. 
My  point  here  was  to  make  columns  of 
light.  The  light  columns  start  away 
from  the  floor  and  away  from  the  ceil- 
ing, so  they  are  freestanding  on  the 
wall. 

"I  use  lighting  a  lot  during  the  day- 
time— as  you  can  see.  In  a  country  like 
this,  where  the  climate  is  cold  and  gen- 
erally overcast,  I  And  it  extremely  im- 


TheTappan  Cooking  Center. 

One  beauty  cooking  idea 

ontopofanothen 

mmmm 


Here's  the  perfect  space-saving  combination!  The  Tkppan  Cooking 
Center.  Up  top  it's  a  Tip  'N  Touch®  microwave,  for  quick  and  even 
cooking.  Below  it's  a  banquet-size,  self-cleaning  oven.  Inside  it's  a 
waist-high  broiler.  And  in  between  it's  a  range  wTth  our  Lift'  N  Lock* 
top  for  easy  cleaning.  To  see  how  beautifully  you  can  cook  in  just 
30  inches  of  kitchen  space,  visit  your  nearby  T^ppan  dealer  today 

^  mLiTv  cooManc 

TAPPAN  APPLIANCES,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO  44901 
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portant  to  have  a  feeling  of  daylight — 
and  sunlight,  in  fact,  most  of  the  time. 
This  quality  of  daylight  and  sunlight  car- 
ries on  right  through  the  night,  and  peo- 
ple are,  in  fact,  unaware  of  what  tune  of 
day  it  is  and  behave  accordingly." 

We  mentioned  to  Mr.  Gordon  that 
in  his  apartment  one  seems  to  see  the 
art  more  than  the  furniture — "That's 
okay  with  me!" — and  that  the  color  of 
the  apartment  seems  to  be  given  by 
that  art.  "Yes,  it  is.  I  wanted  very  much 
thaf'the  art  be  part  of  the  apartment  as 
well  as  being  fairly  prominent,  so  that 
you  see  it  wherever  you  are  and  can  sit 
and  study  it.  I  didn't  want  the  art  to  be 
merely  decorative." 

We  asked  him  to  tell  us  about  his 
passion  for  collecting  a  special  kind  of 
art.  "It's  just  something  that  has 
emerged.  I  mostly  began  to  collect  the 
works  of  people  I  knew,  but  there  is  no 
deliberate  attempt  to  collect  anyone  of 
a  particular  period  or  style — it's  just 
really  things  that  I  find  interesting.  I 
wouldn't  like  it  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
collection — it's  just  works  I  relate  to." 
We  noted  that  the  art  seemed  to  be 
mostly  from  the  last  twenty  years, 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  his  genera- 
tion. "Yes.  If  one  lives  in  the  twentieth 
century,  then  that's  what  one  should 
start  from.  Most  people  look  to  re-cre- 
ation ot  the  past  for  some  kind  of  reas- 
surance. I  think  that  one  should  be 
much  braver  than  that  and  look  with 
more  confidence  to  the  future."  Is  he 
still  buying  work?  "Yes  I  am.  I  bought 
one  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  a  young 
twenty-two-year-old  Canadian  paint- 
er— LisaMilroy." 

Max  Gordon's  intense  feelings 
about  contemporary  art  logically  led 
him  to  design  a  space  for  art.  "I  de- 
signed Paula  Cooper's  gallery  in  New 
York,  which  was  very  interesting  be- 
cause it  was  a  case  of  taking  an  existing 
gallery  and  making  it  more  useful  with- 
out destroying  its  qualities.  If  you  go 
and  see  it  now,  and  went  there  before, 
you'd  hardly  know  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  major  space,  and  yet 
there  is  also  a  second  gallery  and  the  re- 
quired offices  achieved  by  modulating 
the  rest  of  the  space.  I  knew  most  of  the 
artists  well,  and  so  I  was  able  to  think 
about  the  gallery  and  their  work,  and 
mine  in  close  liaison. 

"I  think  architects,  on  the  whole, 
find  art  hard  to  understand.  They 
know  it  (Continued  on  page  228) 
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Important  French  Furniture 

including  Property  from 

the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman 

from  her  Palm  Beach  residence 


One  of  an  important 
pair  of  Louis  XV' 
commodes  en 
console,  mid  isth 
century,  attributed 
to -Jacques  Dubois, 
from  the  Collection 
of  Mrs.  Charles 
Wrightsman. 


The  auctions  will  be  held  in  New  York  May  4 
(Important  F^rench  P\iiTiiture)  and  May  5  (Collection  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Wrijj^htsman). 

For  cataloj^es  and  more  information,  please  contact 
ThieiTy  Millerand  at  (212)  472-8514. 

For  our  brochure  about  the  major  collections  at 
Sotheby's  this  spring  wiite  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  Inc., 
Dept.  WHG,  13;M  York  Avenue  at  72n(l  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10021. 
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Founded  1744 


JOU'RN.U 


MANHATTAN  AS  FANTASY  ISLAND 


PtTEH    MAU5S 


Artist  James  Grashow's  A  City  never  sleeps,  but  rather 
struts  its  stuff  with  a  great  deal  of  good-natured  wit. 
Shown  at  New  York's  Allan  Stone  Gallery  and  most 
recently  at  The  Aldrich  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 


in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  this  thirteen-piece 
environmental  sculpture  (parts  of  which,  above,  are 
fourteen  feet  high)  brings  to  mind  the  rollicking  urban 
ensembles  of  Red  Grooms's  Ruckus  series.  But  Grashow's 
playfully  anthropomorphic  fabric-over-wood  struaures 
have  a  personality  all  their  own,  and  after  we  see  A  City 
our  skyline  will  never  seem  quite  the  same  again. 


INSIDE  VIEWS  OF  HOLLAND'S  GOLDEN  AGE 
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Adriacn  van  der  Werff",  Boy  with  a  Mousetrap,  1676 


Masters  of  Seventeenth 
Century  Genre  Painting, 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 
through  May  13. 

Though  artists  of  modest 
pretensions,  Dutch  painters 
of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  given  us  some  of  our 
best-loved  masterpieces, 
perhaps  because  their 
paintings  offer  us  an 
unembellished  view  into  the 
life  of  their  time.  The  solid, 
comfortable  world  gf 
seventeenth-century  Holland 
was  their  subject  matter, 
and  well-to-do  Dutch 
burghers,  proud  of  their 
land  and  its  material  wealth 
and  down-to-earth  in  their 
sensibilities,  made  an  eager 
market  tor  their  pictures. 

Dutch  artists,  with  a  few 
conspicuous  exceptions 
(most  notably  Rembrandt), 
tended  to  specialize  in  a 
single  branch  of  painting — 
still  life,  landscape, 
portraiture,  etc.  Among  the 
most  popular  of  these 
specialties  were  those  scenes 


of  everyday  life  we  call 
genre  painting,  the  subject 
of  a  current  exhibit  in 
Philadelphia. 

One  can  read  in  these 
pictures — ;}an  Steen's 
raucous  tavern  scenes, 
Gerard  ter  Borch's 
decorous  bordellos,  or 
Johannes  Vermeer's 
domestic  interiors, 
mesmerizing  in  their  frozen 
perfection — a  visual 
chronicle  of  Dutch  life  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  But 
their  apparent  realism  can 
be  deceiving — many  contain 
allegorical  meanings,  which, 
though  now  obscure,  were 
perfectly  intelligible  to 
contemporary  viewers.  The 
mousetrap  in  the  painting  at 
left,  for  example,  was 
probably  a  visual  metaphor 
of  the  dangers  of  love  and 
desire.  Dutch  genre  scenes 
wear  their  symbolism 
lightly,  however,  and 
moralizing  messages  need 
not  cloud  our  pleasure  in 
these  ever  appealing  images. 
Ann  Pries  ter 
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Events  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  arts, 
design,  entertainment,  and  living 


DEEP  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEXAS        taste  than  with 


The  new  Dallas  Museum  of 
Art  by  Edward  Larrabee 
Barnes  is  a  bit  like  entering 
a  time  warp,  back  to  the 
days  before  architects  got 
funny  ideas  about  what  a 
museum  should  look  like. 
Barnes,  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  idea  that 
museums  ought  to  be 
neutral  backdrops  for  art, 
designs  buildings  that  are 
unfailingly  competent, 
always  well-executed, 
etficiently  functional,  and 
more  than  a  bit  bland.  This 
$50-mLllion  structure  shows 
why  he  (along  with  I.M. 
Pei)  remains  the  favorite  ot 
museum  committees  more 
concerned  with 
dependability  and  good 


^  w  A  M    c'  A  H  T ;;  i 


commissionmg  an 
architectural  work  of  art. 

The  Dallas  Museum 
sticks  to  the  familiar 
Modernist  formula  of 
minimally  detailed  surfaces, 
glass  window  walls,  white 
gallery  walls,  and  an 
absence  of  human-scale 
references.  Thus  whOe  some 


of  its  spaces  are  enormous, 
they  are  never  truly 
monumental.  Happily, 
however,  there  is  none  of 
the  shopping-mall  glitz  of 
other  new  museums  built 
around  atriums,  gift  shops, 
and  restaurants.  The  main 
public  space  at  Dallas  is  its 
broad,  central  circulation 
spine,  and  Barnes  has  laid 


Ahove   Mark  di  Suvcro's  1973  sculpture  Ave  is 

a  lively  counterpoint  to  the  limestone  fa(;ade.  Below:  I'hc 

forty-foot-high  barrel-vaulted  transept  gallery. 
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things  out  in  an  orderly, 
capacious  manner,  making 
it  an  easy  place  to  get 
around  in. 

The  Dallas  Museum  of 
Art  is  firmly  within  the 
aesthetic  range  of  the 
establishment,  but  in  a  town 
with  such  a  brief  cultural 
history,  that  is  not  such  an 
incomprehensible  thing  to 
want  to  be.  Still,  that  a 
museum  can  be  both  highly 
original  and  also 
sympathetic  to  art  has  been 
demonstrated  brilliantly  by 
Frank  Gehry's  Temporary 
Contemporary  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Richard 
Meier's  High  Museum  in 
Atlanta.  To  them,  rather 
than  Dallas,  must  go  pride 
of  place  among  the 
profusion  of  newly 
completed  museums  in  this 
country.  Martin  Viller 
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A  word  of  advice  about 
greenhouses...Janco. 


Thinking  about  adding  a  greenhouse  or  sun  room?  Whatever  your  climate, 

budget  or  needs,  you'll  find  a  Janco  greenhouse  to  match! 

•  Single-glazed  greenhouse— the  most  economical  choice  for  the  serious 


gardener  in  mild  climates. 

•  Insulated  greenhouse— 

a  heat-retentive  room  addi- 
tion, light  and  airy  enough 
for  your  favorite  plants. 

•  Insulated  Solaroom— sleek 
contemporary  design  and 
thermal  break  construction 
make  this  an  ideal  room 
addition  for  all  climates. 

Send  $2.00  for  our  48-page  color  I 
catalog  featuring  over  1 00  | 

greenhouses  and  accessories.       I 
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I've  enclosed 
$2.00  for 
my  48-page 
color  catalog. 
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GREENHOUSES 

&.  GLASS  STRUCTURLS 

Building  in  the  sun  since  1948 


Name  _ 
Address. 
City 


. State . 


Zip, 


Telephone  (  )  

Mail  to:  Janco  Greenhouses 

Dept.  Y-5.  9390  Davis  Ave..  Laurel.  MD  20707 

(301)498-5700 


LOFTY  LIVING 
IN  LONDON 


(Continued  from  page  224)  exists  and 
should  be  appreciated,  but  they  find  it 
disturbs  their  dogmatic  ideas  by  being 
surprising  and  unexpected." 

We  asked  Mr.  Gordon  to  tell  us 
something  of  his  own  architectural 
background.  "Well,  I'll  give  you  a  brief 
autobiography:  I  studied  architecture 
at  Cambridge  and  the  Architectural 
Association  in  England  and  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Design,  Harvard 
in  the  States.  I  worked  for  Skidmore, 
Owings  &  Merrill  in  New  York  for  six 
years  or  so.  I  then  returned  to  England 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
been  a  partner  in  London  practices 
working  mainly  on  quite  large  proj- 
ects. At  the  moment  I'm  working  on  a 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  about  a 
million  square  feet  of  old  warehouses 
on  the  River  Thames,  but  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  anything  will  happen 
there  at  all.  I've  been  working  on  this 
site  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years." 

It  is  obviously  important,  then,  that 
Max  Gordon's  own  apartment  is  of  the 
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Large  drawing  above  bed  in  Max 
Gordon's  apartment  is  by  Keith  Mylow. 

here  and  now.  We  asked  him  if  he 
could  sum  up  his  attitude  toward  it. 
"Well,  you've  been  here  for  several 
days  so  it's  a  question  of  how  you  see 
the  place  now,  because  I  see  it  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ways.  First  of  all,  today — a 
cloudy  day — you  can  see  that  this  kind 
of  light  is  very  important  and  it  does 
seem  to  be  beguiling;  the  apartment  is 
a  very  luminous  place  in  a  country 
where  the  sky  is  very  often  gray;  and  for 
me,  personally,  it's  wonderful  to  have 
some  feeling  of  light;  generally,  I  have 
made  an  attempt  to  have  a  very  harmo- 
nious place  where  things  and  people 
feel  good."  d  Editor:  Doris Saatchi 
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HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


HE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD 


GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM  IN  YOUR  GMDEN 


Iris,  Hyacinth,  Daffodils,  Crocus,  and  more. 
Grown  and  shipped  from  Royal  Gardens 
bulb  fields  and  warehouses  in  Holland. 


FREE  COLOR  CATALOI 


photographed  in  Holland  and  featured  in 
Royal  Gardens  giant  new  color  catalog. 
Tells  how  they  grow,  when  they  bloom 
and  more.  Free  to  you  if  you  act  now. 


Royal  Gardens 
USA  Receiving  Office 
P.O.  Box  588 
Farmingdale,  NJ  0772' 

To  get  your  Free 
new  color  catalog  and 
savings  up  to  50%  off 
mail  this  coupon  or  use 
attached  postcard. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State/Zip . 
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This  Maimington  JT88'  Never-W^ 


Stand  up  America!  Insist  on  a  JT88  Never- Wax  floor  from  ManningtonLffg^ 

Because  no-wax  doesn't  mean  no-work.  /L^^ 
no-wax  floor  needs  special  dressings  anc|aqj| 
stripping.  A  Never- Wax  floor  never  doesigyg^ 

Tine  unique  JT88    :|r  ---^^^s;;;^  .^       And  now  the  JT88  Never- Wax  wear  layeLf^j 

Never  Wcx  wear  iayer    ''r7^"'i-~~r-irT^    5--  \   ;         comes  on  the  new  Boca  collection,  elegari 
''''l^^otiS         '^-'   '         ^     '  -        and  luxurious.  See  how  the  patented  dimen  Ml:  1- 

wiij  J  no  special         ''.        •  -  ^-%  I      11        I        I  J  forth 

dressings.     "^  '  ^'  -"- ■^*' "^"»'»'         sional  Styling  gives  to  Cristobella  the  handfj^J^"^" 


JT6& 


IBOCA  COLLECTION 

li  floor  gets  you  back  on  your  feet. 


Boca,  Cristobella,  30009 


zrafted  look  of  inset  color.  Sophisticated, 
stunning,  in  jewel-rich  colors  — but  it's  no 
ragile  beauty.  The  JT88  Never- Wax  wear 
ayer  also  gives  it  unsurpassed  stain- 
esistance  and  durability  Don't  settle  for  less. 

Zail:  1-800-447-4700 

3r  the  name  of  your  nearest  flooring 
rtailer  and  FREE  Mannington  literature. 


Stand  up  America! 
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HIS  HOUSE  WAS  HIS  OASIS 


Against  the  dramatic  backdrop  oi  the  McDowell  Range,  to  the  north,  Taliesin  West  is  sited  with  great  sensitivity  to  its  desert  setting 


(Coutinued  from  page  201)  parture  for 
Europe  in  1909  never  completely  abat- 
ed, and  by  the  mid  twenties — when  he 
was  virtually  without  work,  beset  by 
creditors,  and  hounded  by  his  spiteful 
second  wife— yet  another  threat 
emerged:  the  rise  of  the  International 
Style.  A  new  wave  of  European  design- 
ers twenty  years  Wright's  junior  pro- 
posed a  radically  new  architecture:  a 
gleaming,  machinelike  mode  whose 
white,  streamlined  structures  were  an- 
tithetical to  Wright's  earthy  aesthetic. 

To  an  architect  approaching  his  six- 
tieth birthday,  the  shock  of  having  his 
creative  capital  suddenly  devaluated 
could  have  been  an  insuperable  set- 
back. But  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  no 
ordinary  man  nor  commonplace  artist. 
As  he  had  done  in  earlier  times  of  trial, 
he  drew  upon  his  considerable  inner 
resources  and  rose  to  this  new  chal- 
lenge. He  ultimately  prevailed,  and 
within  a  decade  Wright  regained  the 
position  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  man  of 
forty:  that  of  America's  preeminent  ar- 
chitect and  an  artist  of  world  stature. 

The  years  from  1928  to  1938,  which 
witnessed  Wright's  resurgence  from 
rejection  to  renewed  acclaim,  were 
bracketed  on  either  side  by  Wright's 
two  spiritually  restorative  retreats  from 
his  previous  routine.  Significantly,  they 
both  took  place  in  the  desert,  to  which 
he  u  ent  like  some  Biblical  seer  in 
search  of  a  new  vision.  He  indeed 
found  it  there,  and  discovered  fertile 
new  ground  in  which  his  ideas  could 
germinate  and  grow. 


234 


By  1927,  Wright  had  not  completed 
a  new  project  in  three  years.  Thus,  as 
galling  as  it  must  have  been  for  a  man  of 
Wright's  monumental  ego,  he  agreed 
out  of  necessity  to  assist  an  old  appren- 
tice, Albert  MacArthur,  in  the  design 
of  the  Arizona  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Phoe- 
nix. Although  the  understanding,  in 
Wright's  words,  was  that  'T  was  to 
remain  incognito  and  behind  the 
scenes.  .  .,"  he  quickly  established 
himself  as  the  real  author  of  the  design ; 
no  one  who  today  visits  that  quirkily 
personal  work  can  doubt  that  its  true 
creator  was  Frank  Lloyd.  Wright.  But 
for  all  its  charm,  the  Arizona  Biltmore 
might  have  been  built  almost  any- 
where, and  its  relationship  to  its  setting 
was  only  incidental.  Wright's  true  per- 
ception of  architecture  for  the  desert 
was  yet  to  come. 

While  working  on  the  Arizona  Bilt- 
more, Wright  met  Dr.  Alexander 
Chandler,  the  first  citizen  of  Chandler, 
a  town  he  had  built  some  22  miles  east 
of  Phoenix.  Chandler  proposed  to 
construct  what  Wright  called  "an  un- 
defiled- by- irrigation  desert  resort  for 
wintering  certain  jaded  eastern  mil- 
lionaires. .  .  .  "At  Chandler's  urging, 
Wright  closed  up  shop  in  Wisconsin 
and  in  January  1929setout  for  Arizona 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  scheme,  to 
be  called  San  Marcos-in-the-Desert. 

By  the  time  Wright  get  to  Phoenix, 
the  notion  of  an  indigenous  architec- 
ture there  was  fast  eroding.  As  he 
wrote  in  his  autobiography,  ".  .  .the 
Arizonan  living  in  these  desert  towns 


has  got  himself  a  carpenter-built  mid- 
western  cottage,  or  sometimes,  more 
fortunate  so  he  thinks,  a  mid-Mediter- 
ranean or  Mexican  palazzo. .  .  .  But  the 
Hopi-Yankee  house  is  Phoenix  fa- 
vorite just  now. ...  To  see  unspoiled 
native  character  insulted  like  this! " 

In  contrast,  Wright's  design  for  the 
transitory  desert  encampment  that  he 
built  near  the  site  of  the  hotel  to  house 
himself,  his  family,  and  the  Taliesin 
staff — fifteen  in  all — took  its  major  cue 
from  the  land  around  it.  Wright  be- 
lieved that  "Arizona  character  seems 
to  cry  out  for  a  space-loving  architec- 
ture of  its  own.  The  straight  line  and 
the  flat  plane,  sun-lit,  must  come 
here — of  all  places — but  they  should 
become  the  dotted  line,  the  broad,  low, 
extended  plane  textured  because  in  all 
this  astounding  desert  there  is  not  one 
hard,  undotted  line  to  be  seen." 

Accordingly,  the  cabins'  board-and- 
batten  walls  were  textured  to  enhance 
the  dotted-line  effect,  and  the  cabins 
were  connected  with  low  zigzagged 
walls  that  continued  the  principle  of 
linear  intervals.  Roofs  and  windows 
were  covered  with  canvas,  as  Wright 
found  glass  inappropriate  (and  too  ex- 
pensive) for  these  temporary  struc- 
tures. The  triangular,  red-painted  end 
flaps  of  the  roofs  resembled  the  blos- 
soms of  a  desert  flower,  the  candle 
flame — ocatillo  in  Spanish — and 
Wright  thus  called  the  place  Ocatillo 
Camp. 

Simple  the  Ocatillo  Camp  might 
have  been ,       (Continued  on  page  23  6) 
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^  e  into  [he  Epicurean;*-'  Kohler's 
"ood  preparation  center,  and  catch 
:ne  latest  in  kitchen  freedom 

Bring  convenience  on  Poard  With 
the  wooden  dram  deck,  the  hardwood 
cutting  Poard  and  two  Pasins— 
?  scruPPing  Pasin  for  the  PigjoPs 
and  a  centrally  located  disposal  Pay 

Run  silent,  run  deep  The  Epicurean 
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ing,  enameled  cast  iron  This  minimizes 
disposal  noise  and  vipration  The 
scruPPing  Pasin  plunges  9 '/2  inches 

The  Epicurean  is  shown  in  Sequoia 
color  with  Alterna"-'  faucet  and 
optional  sprayer  Other  Kohler  faucet 
and  color  compinations  are  availaPie 

The  Epicurean  from  Kohler  It's  a 


GOid.  Peautifui  way  to  cast  aside  the 
galley  slave  role  once  and  for  all 

For  more  information  on  this  ?'~'.cl 
all  Kohler  products  for  kitchen,  path 
and  powder  room,  visit  a  Kohler 
Showroom  (Listed  in  Yellow  Pages) 
For  a  48-page  color  catalog  send 
S2  to  Kohler  Company  Department 
ACS.  Kohler.  Wisconsin  53044 
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HIS  HOUSE  WAS  HIS  OASIS 


I 


(C.ofifiniu'cl/rom  page  234)  but  the  inte- 
riors were  certainly  not  Spartan.  The 
Wrights'  own  quarters  were  hand- 
somely decked  out  with  boldly  pat- 
terned Navaho  rugs  used  as  floor 
coverings,  wall  hangings,  and  uphol- 
stery. Incredibly,  there  was  even  a  baby 
grand  piano  for  the  music-loving  archi- 
tect. But  above  all  at  Ocatillo  there  was 
the  peace  and  quiet  that  had  eluded 
Wright  over  the  preceding  two  de- 
cades. It  gave  him  a  serene  setting  in 
which  to  do  his  work  and  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  an  ecology  that  he  would 
eventually  know  as  well  as  that  ot  his 
native  valley.  Although  the  Crash  of 
1929  brought  an  end  to  the  Chandler 
project  and  Wright's  desert  interlude, 
it  was  an  experience  that  he  looked 
back  on  with  nothing  but  fond  nostal- 
gia. "'OcatiUo'! — little  desert  camp — 
you  are  'ephemera,'"  he  wrote  in  his 
autobiography.  "Nevertheless  you 
shall  drop  a  seed  or  two  yourself  in 
course  of  time — on  ground  now  need- 
lessly barren." 

As  the  Great  Depression  dragged 
on,  Wright  found  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  make  ends  meet  in  Wisconsin. 
Visitors  were  welcomed  to  Taliesin  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  where  they  could 
watch  a  film,  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
doughnut  by  the  fire,  and  if  lucky  even 
shake  the  hand  of  America's  greatest 
architect,  all  for  the  inclusive  fee  of  fifty 
cents.  It  cost  some  $3 ,500  to  heat  Talie- 
sin during  the  severe  winters,  and  short 
of  drumming  up  seven  thousand  pay- 
ing Sunday  guests,  the  wisest  course 
seemed  to  be  to  shut  down  operations 
there  during  the  harshest  season  and 
wait  out  the  winter  in  a  more  hospita- 
ble climate.  That  idea  was  given  fur- 
ther impetus  when  Wright  came  down 
with  pneumonia  and  was  given  the 
identical  advice  by  his  doctor. 

Accordingly,  during  the  winter  of 
1934-35,  Wright  rented  La  Hacienda, 
a  small  inn  near  Phoenix  owned  by  Al- 
exander (Chandler,  and  began  to  look 
for  property  on  which  he  could  build  a 
permanent  hibernal  home.  Wright  al- 
ways had  a  keen  eye  for  a  good  piece  of 
land,  and  he  found  what  he  v/as  look- 
ing for  on  Maricop;i  Mesa  near  Scotts- 
dale  in  Paradise  Valley,  26  miles 
northeast  of  Phoenix.  Here  is  how  he 


ecstatically  described  it:  'Just  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  on  top  of  the 
world  looking  over  the  univeise  at  sun- 
rise or  at  sunset  with  clear  sky  in  day- 
light between.  Sunlight  and  pure  air 
bathing  all  the  worlds  of  creation  in  all 
the  color  ever  was — all  the  shapes  and 
outlines  ever  devised — neither  let  nor 
hindrance  to  imagination — all  beyond 
reach  of  the  finite  mind." 

It  might  have  remained  beyond 
reach  of  Wright's  all-too-finite  fi- 
nances as  well,  but  it  was  publicly 


Dining  room  curtain  fabric  is  a  1983 
version  of  a  1927  Wright  graphic  design 

owned  and  could  be  acquired  from  the 
Government  Land  Office  at  most  fa- 
vorable terms — part  purchase,  part 
lease — that  even  the  hard-pressed  ar- 
chitect could  manage.  There  were 
eight  hundred  acre;-  in  all,  which  gave 
Wright  a  spread  four  times  as  large  as 
Taliesin  at  the  time,  and  he  named  his 
new  establishment  Taliesin  West. 

Though  it  was  to  be  used  only  dur- 
ing the  cold  months  of  the  year,  Tali«- 
sin  West  was  not  to  be  the  transient 
bivouac  that  the  Ocatillo  Camp  had 
been.  The  materials  Wright  chose  for 
Taliesin  West  repeated  some  he  had 
used  to  great  effect  in  his  first  desert 
habitation — such  as  wood  and  can- 
vas— but  here  he  added  more  perma- 
nent ones,  including  concrete  and 
stone,  which  he  cast  together  in  wood- 
en forms  to  create  "rubblestone."  The 
latter  was  a  typically  Wrightian  combi- 
nation of  the  inventive,  the  adaptable, 
the  beautiful,  and  perhaps  best  of  all, 
the  economical:  the  boulders  that  were 


a  major  component  could  be  had  in  the 
desert  free  for  the  taking. 

Yet  it  was  not  its  materials  that  made 
Taliesin  West  so  extraordinary,  but 
rather  its  positioning  within  its  spec- 
tacular setting.  If  the  Arizona  desert 
did  not  permit  the  total  integration  of 
house  and  land  possible  on  a  verdant 
hillside  in  Wisconsin,  Taliesin  West  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  supreme  tri- 
umphs of  site  planning  in  American  ar- 
chitectural history.  It  is  a  structure  of 
surpassing  quality  set  with  immense 
care  and  subtlety  in  a  scene  of  almost 
overpowering  beauty,  the  epic  con- 
junction of  a  uniquely  American  land- 
scape and  a  uniquely  American  genius, 
each  summoning  from  the  other  the 
most  profound  responses. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  archi- 
tectural historian  Vincent  Scully  of  the 
mystical  aspects  of  the  siting  of  Taliesin 
West,  which  he  dramatically  depicts  as 
"gripping  and  echoing  the  landscape, 
its  major  cross-axis  focused,  as  at  Teo- 
tihuacan  itself  or  in  a  Minoan  palace, 
upon  the  mountain  presence  behind 
it ...  .  Here  the  whole  Mediterranean 
tradition  of  sacred  mountains  and  god- 
desses  of  the  earth  must  come  to 
mind.  ..." 

But  however  Wright  might  have 
come  to  regard  the  symbolic  relation- 
ship of  his  house  to  the  nearby  Super- 
stition Mountains,  holy  to  the  Apache 
Indians,  his  original  motivation  for 
placing  Taliesin  West  where  he  did  was 
in  fact  much  more  mundane.  He  had  a 
hunch  that  the  water  table  at  the  base 
of  McDowell  Peak  would  be  likely  to 
provide  a  well,  despite  the  warnings  of 
locals  that  there  was  no  water  to  be 
found  there.  He  eventually  proved 
himself  right,  after  digging  to  the  con- 
siderable depth  of  486  feet. 

The  construction  of  Taliesin  West 
proceeded  slowly  and  in  increments, 
with  the  canvas-roofed  drafting  room 
rising  first,  like  some  desert  galleon 
with  taut  sails  stretched  on  sloping  red- 
wood masts.  At  first  the  Wrights  slept 
on  the  site  in  tents  and  sleeping  bags, 
but  by  this  point  in  his  life — he  was 
nearly  seventy — roughing  it  was  seen 
not  as  a  comedown  by  this  great  con- 
noisseur of  luxury  and  comfort,  but 
rather  as  (Continued  on  page  238) 
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HIS  HOUSE  WAS 
HIS  OASIS 


{Continued from  page  236)  high  adven- 
ture. Perhaps  the  main  reason  for 
Wright's  buoyant  frame  of  mind  was 
the  dramatic  turnaround  his  career 
had  taken  between  the  time  he  contem- 
plated his  move  to  the  desert  and  the 
completion  of  the  first  phase  of  Talie- 
sinWestinl941. 

If  the  twenties  had  been  bad  years 
for  Wright,  then  the  early  thirties  had 
been  even  worse,  but  in  the  middle  of 
that  decade  he  began  a  comeback  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  American  ar- 
chitecture. The  years  between  1935 
and  1938  were  Wright's  championship 
season  and  the  start  of  his  "second  ca- 
reer." First  there  was  Fallingwater, 
Wright's  house  for  Edgar  Kaulmann 
Sr.  at  Bear  Run,  Pennsylvania,  the  most 
famous  modern  house  in  the  U.S.  It 
was  followed  by  his  Johnson  Wax 
Building  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  which 
with  Fallingwater  and  the  two  Talie- 
sins  ranks  among  Wright's  most  ex- 
traordinary achievements.  Dating 
from  this  period  also  are  three  impor- 
tant houses:  his  modest  but  magnifi- 
cent Jacobs  house  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  and  two  far  grander  if  less 
satisfying  residences:  the  Hanna 
"Honeycomb"  house  in  Stanford,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Wingspread,  the  Herbert 
F.  Johnson  house  near  Racine. 

But  within  that  exceptional  body  of 
work,  Taliesin  West  stands  out  as 
strongly  as  the  original  Taliesin  does  at 
an  earlier  point  in  Wright's  career.  Al- 
though Taliesin  West  was  spared  the 
disasters  that  reduced  the  Wisconsin 
house  to  rubble  twice  in  eleven  years,  it 
was  no  static  artifact  and  remained  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux  as  Wright  ex- 
panded, modified,  and  refined  it  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  As  such,  it  is  a  pal- 
impsest of  its  architect's  changing  ideas 
and  new  interests,  and  a  revealing  index 
of  his  thinking  about  architecture  and 
interior  design  as  time  went  by.  As  his 
widow  noted  after  Wright's  death,  "We 
have  changed  the  furniture  at  Taliesin 
East  and  Taliesin  West  so  many  times 
that  no  one  here  can  remember  how  it 
was  from  year  to  year. ...  I  claim  to  have 
moved,  pushed,  pulled  more  furniture 
than  any  woman  ever  did." 

Still  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  (as  well  as  the  seat  of  The  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Foundation),  Taliesin 
West  survives  as  a  living  link  with  the 
great  master  himself,  who  seems  si- 
multaneously to  be  a  mythic  figure  and 
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a  contemporary  presence  there.  Al- 
though the  too-close-for-comfort  en- 
croachment of  suburban  development 
around  Taliesin  West  would  be  pro- 
foundly disturbing  to  Wright,  he 
would  be  pleased  (though  scarcely  sur- 
prised) to  find  how  well  the  complex 
he  created  has  withstood  the  test  ol 
time.  First  and  toremost  is  its  immedi- 
ate physical  surround.  Wright  was 
deeply  respectful  of  the  unique  desert 
vegetation,  and  at  Taliesin  West  it  re- 
mains beautifully  intact;  il  one  were 
not  aware  ol  the  natural  growth  pat- 
terns of  the  desert  tlora,  one  would 
swear  that  the  land  around  Taliesin 
West  had  been  painstakingly  land- 
scaped by  a  superior  intelligence,  a 
supposition  that  Wright  himself — who 
bowed  only  to  the  glories  of  nature — 
would  have  puckishly  agreed  with. 

Inside,  the  rooms  retain  a  great  mea- 
sure of  the  character  that  Wright  knew. 
Although  the  canvas  rools,  which  had 
to  be  replaced  frequently,  have  long 
since  been  superseded  by  plexiglass 
and  plastic,  the  rooms  nevertheless  re- 
tain their  translucent  aura  and  give  one 
the  feeling  of  being  inside  a  canopied 
pavilion.  The  indoor  colors  and  sur- 
face materials  at  Taliesin  West  are  no- 
ticeably different  from  those  at  the 
original  Taliesin;  in  his  early  work, 
Wright  favored  natural  earth  tones, 
and  decorative  objects  included  the 
tine  Oriental  carpets  and  superb  Japa- 
nese prints  that  were  still  within  the 
range  of  the  aspiring  young  architect. 
.\s  Wright's  fortunes  ebbed  and  the 
\  alue  of  those  intelligently  selected  ob- 
jects increased,  they  disappeared  from 
the  floors         'T'oi,'//..-;,, ,/  or/  pj^c  240) 
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After  years  of  testing,  we 
now  offer  a  strain  of  Tulips 
that  is  truly  perennial. 
They  have  large,  bowl- 
shaped  flowers,  grow  to 
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Tulips  each  fall,  you  can  now  figure  your  annual  cost,  and 
labor,  at  one  fifth  of  your  first  cost. 

Colors  are  somewhat  limited  and,  for  introductory  pur- 
poses, we  have  selected  three  combinations  that  show  off 
these  remarkable  Tulips  at  their  best,  whether  mixed  or 
separate.  Each  includes  24  bulbs,  which  will  make  a 
handsome  display  while  allowing  you  to  snitch  a  few  for 
the  house.  The  first  includes  a  dozen  each  of  Red  and  Yel- 
low. Both  aire  clear,  rich  hues  and  together  they  produce 
electricity  Order  #84421,  24  bulbs  for  $16.00.  The  second 
combination  offers  a  dozen  pure  White  with  the  same 
number  of  a  clear,  little-girl  Pink.  The  effect  is  romantic, 
to  say  the  least.  Order  #84422,  24  bulbs  for  $19.00.  Fi- 
nally, we've  mixed  twelve  each  of  the  Red  and  White, 
with  predictably  dehghtful  results.  Order  #84423,  24 
bulbs  for  $19.00.  Please  add  shipping  charges  of  10% 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  15%  west.  For  your  convenience, 
phone  orders  to  MasterCard  and  Visa  accounts  are  wel- 
come weekdays  until  8  p.m.  and  Saturdays  until  5  at  our 
toll-free  number  (800)  243-2853.  (Ct.  residents  please  call 
567-0801  and  add  sales  t£LX.)  Orders  are  charged  upon  re- 
ceipt and  bulbs,  with  complete  planting  instructions,  will 
be  shipped  for  fall  planting. 

In  addition  to  a  stunning  Tuhp  display,  purchasers  will 
enjoy  unlimited  access  to  our  staff  horticulturist  by 
phone  or  mail,  free  admission  to  our  display  gardens  in 
Litchfield,  and  a  subscription  to  our  catalogues,  known 
collectively  as  The  Garden  Book.  Makes  for  a  well- 
rounded  purchase. 

Sincerely, 
Amos  Pettingill 
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(Continued from  page  239)  and  walls  of 
Taliesin,  though  there  are  enough  rem- 
nants to  remind  us  of  his  discriminat- 
ing eye  as  a  collector. 

At  Taliesin  West,  the  colors  and  ac- 
cessories of  the  interiors  were  more 
strongly  influenced  by  the  preferences 
of  Olgivanna,  and  those  high-keyed 
tones,  metallic  finishes,  and  exotic  ac- 
cents parallel  the  development  of 
Wright's  architecture  in  the  last  de- 
cade of  his  life,  when  a  tendency  to- 
ward Byzantine  splendor  supplanted 
the  essential  restraint  that  marked  his 
early  career.  Still,  the  unmistakably 
Wrightian  balance  between  formality 
and  ease,  decorum  and  license,  tradi- 
tion and  innovation  is  always  apparent 
in  the  rooms  that  Wright  occupied  a 
mere  25  years  ago.  He  expressed  it  as 
"an  esthetic,  even  ascetic,  idealization 
of  space,  of  breadth  and  height  and  of 
strange  firm  forms  and  a  sweep  that 
was  a  spiritual  cathartic  for  Time  if  in- 
deed Time  continued  to  exist  in  such 
circumstances." 

Today,  however,  Taliesin  West 
stands  as  a  rebuke  to  what  architecture 
in  America  has  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish in  the  quarter  century  we  have 
been  without  Wright.  American  archi- 
tecture  since  then  has  become  in- 
creasingly obsessed  with  time:  not  so 
much  the  expression  of  our  own  time 
(never  the  easiest  of  endeavors),  but 
rather  with  the  attempted  summoning 
up  of  times  past,  whose  spirit  some  be- 
lieve to  be  more  vivid  than  that  of  our 
own.  Wright's  best  works,  in  contrast, 
have  become  part  of  a  mythic  continu- 
um, merging  with  that  indefinable  per- 
petual moment  that  is  the  temporal 
province  of  all  great  art. 

That  was  understood  by  Eric  Men- 
delsohn, the  German  emigre  architect 
who  after  a  visit  in  1947  wrote  of  Talie- 
sin West  as  ".  .  .a  carpet,  a  tented 
camp,  prehistory  and  the  twentieth 
century:  a  wave  from  the  endless  desert 
breaks  on  the  shore  of  his  own  life." 
The  ripples  from  that  wave  are  felt  to 
this  day,  and  will  continue  for  as  long 
as  the  memorable  structures  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  still  stand.  But  nowhere 
will  the  stamp  of  his  powerful  person- 
ality remain  as  indelible  as  it  will  be  at 
his  two  Taliesins,  which  served  their 
master  as  both  mantle  and  crown. 

n  Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 

{This  IS  the  second  part  of  a  two-part  article. 
The  first  part  appeared  in  last  month 's  issue.) 
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Beauty  and  durability  today. . .  and  tomorrow.  Inside,  or  out  in  the  garden, 
versatile  redwood  builds  natural  beauty  and  warmth  into  your  home. 

f  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION  One  Lombard  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111.  Send  50?  for  booklet. 

4    GEORCilAPAClUC  CORPORATION  •  HARVVOOD  PROIHXTS  COMPANY  •  MILLER  REDWOOn  COMPANY  •  THE  PACIFIC  I  I'MBER  COMPANY  •  vIMP^ON  TIMBER  COV^PANV 
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TAKE  TriE  GAMBLE  OUT  OF 

COLLECTING  SEE  I  WHAT  WAH^^A^I'S 

SAVS  BEFORE  VOU  BUVt 

You've  stopped  on  a  whim  at  a  little  country  antique 
market  and  something  has  caught  your  eye.  If  it's 
what  you  think  it  is,  it's  worth  seveml  hundred  dollars 
But  you're  not  sure.  And  it's  $44  to  find  out.  So  you 
walkaway— perhaps  from  a  real  bargain. 

Youll  know  the  answer  (and  get  a  bargain)  if  you 
take  Warman's  Antiques  and  Their  Prices  with  you. 
Send  now  for  the  exciting  new  18th  Edition— over 
50,000  items,  over  1,0()()  illustrations— and  be  per- 
fectly equipped  when  you're  on  the  treasure  trail! 


I  )rtiRli  ;ind  m.iil  tdtld' 


To:  Wannan  Publishing  Company  P.O.  Box  26742,  KIkins  Park.  PA  191 17 


Please  send  me of  Warman's  Antiques  and  Their  Prices. 

18th  Ed.,  at  $12.45  per  copy  ($10.96  +  $I..5()  postage  and  handling).  Qty 

PA  residents  add  66<t  .sales  titx  per  h(  )ok.  Canadian  residents  add 
$]..'i()  per  order  (U.S.  funds  only). 

1  enclo.se  my  check/ money  order  for  $ No  C.O.D.s  plea.se. 

Name i 


Address. 
City 


.State 


Zip 


Available  at  leading  bookstores  and  antique  shops 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back 
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(Continued from  page  164)  purpose  so- 
cial space,  measures  23  by  36  feet  and 
opens  broadly  to  the  long  porches 
through  two  pairs  of  cornice-high  dou- 
ble doors.  Opposite  the  tall  east  win- 
dow, a  centered  fireplace  is  framed  in 
plain  beaded  boards  on  which  hangs  a 
heroic-sized  mantel  shelf  of  Classical 
molding.  Massive  pocket  doors  be- 
tween kitchen  and  social  room  (repeat- 
ed on  the  floor  above)  zone  the  house 
when  only  the  owners  use  it  in  winter. 

Upstairs,  there  are  three  bedrooms 
and  baths  and  an  office  for  Donald  Pe- 
trie,  who  enioys  the  contradiction  and 
complexity  of  pulling  his  long-cord 
phone  out  to  the  balcony,  where  he  can 
watch  the  geese  on  the  pond  while  he 
discusses  corporate  mergers. 

Soon  the  buildings  will  weather  and 
become  part  of  the  landscape,  but 
there  are  those  who  wiU  not  forget  the 
adventure  of  construction.  Dick  Reeve 
of  Harold  R.  Reeve  &  Sons,  contrac- 
tors, says,  "Our  workmen  really  en- 
joyed the  yearlong  job.  This  is  the  most 
well-built  house  we  have  ever  done. 
The  foundation  is  like  a  bank  vault."  A 
member  of  his  crew  says,  "I'm  going  to 
remember  this  house  if  another  1938- 
style  hurricane  comes,  because  this  is 
where  I  want  to  weather  it."  And  asso- 
ciate architect  Clayton  Morey  of  East 
Hampton,  who  supervised  the  con- 
struction for    (Continued  on  page  244) 
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he  Baroque  SieMatic  1001 AL  Kitchen  shown  in  Off-  White  u  ith  Delft  Blue  frieze  Alsc 
vatkible  with  Sepia  Brown  frieze. 

Kitchen  InteriorPesign 


orthose  who  value  their  kitchen  as  the  focal  point  of  life  at  home,  SieMatic  has  created 
itchen  interior  design,  a  beautifully  integrated  system  of  cabinets  and  coordinated 
quipment. 

The  warm.  Baroque-inspired  1001  AL  with  its  unique  porcelain-like  finish  and  softly 
Dunded  lines  is  a  classic  example  of  this  concept.  Comfortable,  inviting,  a  natural  gathering 
lace  for  family  and  friends,  the  1001  AL  is  available  in  over  400  modules  and  accessories.  So 
our  SieMatic  Kitchen  will  fit  your  f  loorplan  as  well  as  it  fits  your  lifestyle. 

See  your  SieMatic  representative  today  and  see  how  kitchen  interior  design  will  feel 
ght  at  home  in  your  home. 


SieMatic 

lichens  that  fit  the  way  you  lire 


3ull  find  SieMatic  Showrooms  in  design  centers  In  Los  Angeles,  Seattle.  San  Francisco.  Dallas.  Denver 
liladeiphia  and  in  dealer  showroom  locations  nationally.  Or  contact  your  architect  or  interior  designer. 
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{Continued  from  page  242)  the  Phila- 
delphia-based designer,  puts  it  most 
succinctly:  "This  house  won't  go  any- 
where." 

James  Timberlake,  Venturi's  project 
architect,  explains  the  heavy  construc- 
tion: "The  house  places  its  broad  side 
to  the  sea  wind  and  bears  a  deep  pent 
eave  that  our  engineers  found  could  act 
as  an  air  foil  in  a  gale.  In  a  place  where 
storms  have  carried  houses  away,  those 


are  challenges  to  the  structure  that  re- 
quire substantial  safeguards."  Thus 
the  "bank-vault"  foundation,  the  su- 
per-stiffened frame  and  floors.  Much 
of  this  is  invisible  now  but  contributes 
to  the  feeling  of  deep  security  that  the 
house  provides. 

Owners  really  have  the  last  word. 
Elizabeth  Petrie  says,  "This  is  a  subtle 
house  where  much  is  interesting  and 
nothing  is  discordant.  Living  here 


gives  me  a  great  sense  of  serenity  and 
completion."  Donald  Petrie  says,  "My 
heart  beats  faster  as  soon  as  the  road 
turns  and  I  catch  sight  of  my  house.  I 
love  it  inside  and  outside,  as  part  of  the 
community  and  part  of  our  family  life. 
As  for  the  process  of  creating  it,  to  me  it 
was  like  World  War  II:  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  go 
through  it  again."  a  Editor:  Elizabeth 
Sverbeyeff  Byron 


A  MAGICAL  MODERN  FOLLY 


{Continued  from  page  144)  of  rein- 
forced concrete  covered  with  ocher 
stucco,  some  thirty  feet  high;  it  is 
climbed  by  a  narrow  spiral  walkway 
leading  counterclockwise  around  the 
outside  to  a  small  platform  on  the  top. 
("Small"  means  quite  small;  no  more 
than  four  people  could  stand  comfort- 
ably on  top  of  the  tower  at  one  time, 
only  two  could  sleep  under  the  stars.) 
There  is  no  particular  path  up  to  the 
tower,  one  scrambles  up  the  ridge  side 
through  scrub  piiion  and  clumps  of  de- 
sert grass  as  best  as  one  can.  The  re- 
ward is  a  panoramic  view,  not  only  of 
the  sand  dunes,  but  of  the  entire  val- 
ley— wide-ranging,  far-reaching, 
spaced  out  under  the  thin,  high  sky. 

The  tower  took  shape  under  the  in- 
fluence of  two  distinctive  concerns  of 
the  Halabys,  two  contrasting,  curious, 
yet  somehow  characteristic  strains  of 
thought.  On  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
(their  son-in-law  is  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan),  they  saw  and  were  much  im- 
pressed by  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  ziggur- 
ats.  These  prehistoric  structures  were 
half  temples,  half  pyramids;  many,  per- 
haps most,  were  built  in  superimposed 
diminishing  stages,  on  the  order  of  vast 
layer  cakes;  like  the  pyramids,  they 
were  mostly  solid,  and  those  that  sur- 
vive, even  in  ruins,  were  apparently 
enormous,  being  up  to  two  hundred 
feet  high.  Some  of  them,  it  seems,  were 
mounted  by  a  spiral  stair  around  the 
outside;  so  it's  not  out  of  the  question 
to  think  of  this  structure  as  a  small- 
scale  ziggurat,  even  though  it  doesn't 


have  any  shrine  on  the  top. 

But  in  another  part  of  Mr.  Halaby's 
life,  he  was  director  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency,  and  responsible  in  that 
capacity  for  I.  M.  Pei  designed  flight 
control  towers  at  some  of  the  major  air- 
ports in  the  United  States.  That  experi- 
ence too  influenced  his  desire  to  have  a 
tower;  and  so  did  his  acquaintance 
with  Pat  Patterson,  a  Princeton  class- 
mate of  their  daughter,  Queen  Noor, 
and  an  architectural  sculptor  with  an 
interest  in  monumental  buildings,  for 
example  those  put  up  by  the  ancient 
Mayans,  which  don't  shelter  or  en- 
close, but  exist  primarily  as  solid  ob- 
jects in  space.  The  truth  is,  though,  that 
the  actual  tower  doesn't  much  resem- 
ble any  of  its  proto'iypes,  whether  zig- 
gurat, control  tower,  or  Mayan  temple. 

The  tower,  then,  is  remarkably  open 
to  interpretation;  and  so  are  the  other 
two  elements  of  the  tripartite  construc- 
tion; and  so  is  the  construction  as  a 
whole.  The  first  element  one  encoun- 
ters walking  out  from  the  house  is  a 
gate.  That  is,  it  is  a  gate  in  the  same  way 
the  tower  is  a  tower,  being  the  thing  it- 
self and  maybe  something  else.  For  it  is 
a  plain  H-shaped  structure  of  squared 
twelve-inch  timbers,  about  thirte  m  by 
thirteen  feet  in  size.  But  unlike  most 
gates,  it  cannot  be  opened  or  closed, 
for  there  is  nothing  inside  the  frame; 
and  it  does  not  separate  anything  tangi- 
ble from  anything  else.  Mr.  Patterson 
thinks  it  represents  the  entry  into  the 
realm  of  the  project;  but  Mr.  Halaby, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  matters,  blithe- 


ly differs.  He  thinks  the  pool  in  front  of 
the  house  is  part  of  the  project,  and  so 
the  gate  stands  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle. You  could  of  course  think  of  it  as  a 
frame,  just  as  well  as  a  gate;  what  it 
frames  depends  on  where  you  stand  in 
relation  to  it.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  that 
flat  field  which  is  either  (depending  on 
how  you  think  of  it)  the  front  lawn  of 
the  house  or  the  open  range  of  the  San 
Luis  valley.  Though  between  the  house 
and  the  tower,  it  is  not  on  the  direct  line 
between  them,  and  its  direction  is  a  lit- 
tle twisted,  so  that  if  one  passed 
straight  through  it,  one  would  not  be 
facing  either  house  or  tower.  Going  to- 
ward the  house,  one  would  be  heading 
due  north;  in  the  other  direction,  one 
would  be  heading  out  into  the  open 
valley.  Depending  on  their  back- 
grounds and  interests,  some  people 
might  think  of  it  as  a  somewhat  geome- 
trized  Japanese  torii,  others  simply  as 
the  standard  southwest  ranch  gate,  a 
couple  of  vertical  vigas  with  a  horizon- 
tal held  aloft  between  them.  The  gate  is 
slightly  decorated  on  the  side  facing 
the  house  with  sawtooth  slabs,  stained 
dark;  otherwise,  perfectly  plain. 

Finally,  between  the  gate  and  the 
tower,  but  again  slightly  off-line,  is  a 
flat,  reddish  concrete  slab,  about  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  known  popularly  as 
the  "compass  rose."  But  once  again  the 
name  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  slab  isn't 
round  and  has  no  indication  of  direc- 
tions; it  has  been  stained  with  iron-ox- 
ide pigment  to  evoke  the  color  of  the 
land  farther     {Continued  on  page  246) 
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//;  19Qo,  timil  order  bride  Ruth  Rosi^  Harris  arrived  on 
the  }nonu}i^  stage  staijiped:  "DeUver  to  janies  Dennett. 


You Ve  come  a  long  way,  baby. 


VIRGNIA 


After  she  Ut  up  a  eigarette, 
she  was  stamped: 
"Return  to  seiider." 
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VIRGINIA  SLIMS 
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C  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1984 
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VIRGINIA  Sir., 


r 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Regular:  9mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine-Menthol;  8  mg  "tar," 
0.6  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar'83. 


LAURA  ASHLEY 


Thirty  years  ago  Laura  Ashlev  designed  her  first  pattern,  Todav  Laura  Ashlev 

means  the  finest  of  fashion  for  you  and  your  home,  available  in  51  shops  in  the 

U.S.,  Canada  and  by  mail.  For  our  1984  Catalog  Kit,  featuring  Bridal  Fashions,  our 

Home  Furnishing  Catalog  and  our  Spring/Summer  Catalog,  send  $4.50  to 

Laura  Ashley,  Dept.  531,  Box  5308,  Melville,  N.Y.  11747. 

New  York    London    Paris 

For  U.S.  sliop  locations  calil-800-367-20a],  in  Canada  call  l-800-3f)M213  dn  B.C.  use  112-800-36M213I 


—  -..  .  .,.,  ,c  distinctive  Lladro  trademark  on  the  base 

*."sM3b!e  at:  Macy's-New  York  Little  Elegance-New  Jersey  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low-Boston,  Mass  CD.  Peacock 
■j:*.  Chicago,  III  Serendipity- Dallas,  Tx.  Rosti?nds-Sunland,  Ca  Jordan  Marsh-Miami,  Fla  Teppers  Jlrs. -Denver, 
C.:o.  Getz  Jlrs.-Cincinnati.  Ohio  Armel  Jlrs. -Sarasota.  Fla.  Talner  Jlrs.  -New  Rochelle,  NY  J.E.  Caldwell -Wash,, 
D  C.  &  Phlla..  Pa,  Fireside  On  The  Plaza-Kansas  City,  Mo.  Davison's-Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  fine  stores  everywhere 
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(Continued  from  page  244)  south 
around  Santa  Fe.  Irregular  in  shape,  its 
outer  edge  imitates  at  every  point  the 
skyhne  in  the  direction  one  is  look- 
ing— rough  and  spiky  toward  the 
mountains,  relatively  smooth  and  reg- 
ular where  one  looks  across  the  open 
valley  to  the  southwest.  At  one  side  of 
it,  four  good-sized  boulders  are  piled. 
On  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  they 
cast,  like  many  Indian  solar  calendars, 
a  particular  shadow  on  a  particular 
mark  which  identifies  the  summer  sol- 
stice. That  day  is,  in  addition,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  the  project  was  com- 
pleted, June  21,  1982.  So  that,  while  it 
can  be  called  a  compass,  the  slab  might 
also  very  well  be  known  as  a  map,  a 
clock,  or  a  calendar.  The  Indians  called 
it  the  medicine  wheel,  which  adds  a 
whole  new  dimension  of  meaning. 

In  the  genesis  of  the  construction, 
the  tower,  as  noted,  came  first,  the  gate 
and  the  compass-wheel-clock  later. 
Now  that  it  is  completed,  Mr.  Halaby, 
who  combines  a  touch  of  poetic  fanta- 
sy with  his  severely  practical  interests, 
has  worked  out  an  allegory  of  the  ar- 
rangement. The  pool  in  front  of  the 
house  represents  the  primal  waters,  the 
womb  from  which  we  all  emerge;  the 
gate  emblematizes  rites  of  passage,  ad- 
olescence; the  compass-wheel-clock 
middle  life,  the  period  of  direction-set- 
ting and  practical  calculation.  The 
tower  or  ziggurat  represents  one's  aspi- 
rations to  the  spiritual  realm,  the  after- 
life. Perhaps,  as  written  out,  this 
sounds  a  little  portentous;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Halaby  takes  it  all  with  a  grain  of  salt 
and  a  leaven  of  very  agreeable  self- 
mockery. 

And  yet,  in  fact,  the  reading  works 
out  very  well;  it  doesn't  constrain,  it  en- 
larges one's  sense  of  the  potentialities. 
The  whole  project  invites  one  to  mean- 
der, to  meditate,  to  make  one's  path 
while  following  one's  own  thoughts. 
Unmistakably,  the  direction  is  up- 
ward; the  winding  stair  of  the  tower 
brings  to  mind  the  gyres  of  Yeats  and 
that  twisting  path  which  brough<^  Dan- 
te forth:  puro  e  disposto  a  saltre  die  s  tel- 
le. On  the  other  hand,  Pat  Patterson, 
who  with  his  assistant  Mike  Gira,  a 
New  York  writer  and  musician,  built 
the  entire  project  with  his  own  hands, 
retains  his  own  quiet  view  of  it.  He 
likes  to  speak  of  it  as  an  "exploded 
house,"  the     (Continued  on  page  248) 
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FOR  EVERY  ANTIQUE  YOU'VE  PASSED  UP 

OVFR  THF  YF  ARS 

\SSPORT  WOULD  LIKE  TO  APOIDGIZE  FOR 
NOT  BEING  INVENTED  SOONER. 
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rJATHANiE'      iVES 


0    0    5''^     Valid  Thru 


Buying  art  and  antiques  in  Britain  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  life's  more  rewarding  experiences.  But  whiere 
do  you  shiop'^  How  do  you  pay'^  And  f^ow  on  earthi  do 
,  ou  get  all  those  things  home^  Passport  is  the  world's 
first  solution  to  these  problems. 


Take  Passport "  over,  and  bring  anything  back. 

Passport  was  invented  by  Michael  Davis,  Britain's 
leading  shipper  of  fine  antiques— and  winner  of  the 

Queen's  Award  for  Export.  After  working  12  years  to  make  antique  shipping  easier, 

Michael  Davis  decided  to  improve  on  antique  shopping.  Thus  Passport  was  born.  It  gives 

you  instant  credit  at  antique  shops  and  galleries  all  over 

the  Bntish  Isles.  Which  means  you  can  now  buy  virtually 

anything  as  easily  as  you  buy  lunch  No  traveler's  checks. 

No  letters-of-credit.  Just  present  your  Passport  Card. 

The  solution  to  eyes  that  are  bigger  than  your  suit- 
case. Besides  being  welcomed  by  over  1 ,600  U.K.  dealers 
and  Sotheby's,  Passport  puts  an  end  to  shipping  worries. 
Everything  you  buy  with  the  Card  is  automatically  sent  to 
you-in  one  cost-effective  shipment— whether  you  buy 
from  one  shop  in  London  or  dozens  a  hundred  miles 
apart.  You  never  fuss  with  packing,  insurance,  customs 
And  you  can  rest  easy  knowing  it  all  goes  by  Michael  Davis 
Shipping  We've  built  a  reputation  for  getting  antiques  to 
your  door  in  precisely  the  same  glorious  state  they  left 
the  store  And  you  don't  pay  until  they  arrive 

Know  where  to  buy  in  Britain.  And  where  not  to.  Your  Passport  Card  entitles  you  to 
n  lable  extras,  including  tree  private  airport  limousine  service  with  selected 

Lt,  _.  ;,ights  But  you  also  get  something  that  has  no  price.  Knowledge  Theres  the 
Passport  Directory,  with  addresses  and  specialities  of  everyone  who  accepts  the  Card 
There's  a  free  subscription  to  Antiques  Across  the  World.  Finally,  there's  the  Passport 
staff  -  always  there,  always  ready  to  answer  your  questions.  Tell  us  what  you're  looking  for 
and  we  II  deliver  an  expert  (complete  with  car)  to  help  you  find  it  Our  guides  have  an 
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A  ma(;i(:al  modern  folly 
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{('())! 1 1 II Ui'd  from  pa^c  246)  pieces  scat  - 
rered  across  the  landscape,  walls  flat- 
teticd,  crucial  pieces  united  by  lines  ol 
influence  and  perhaps  of  reflection 
h'om  one  element  to  another.  The  clit- 
ferences  seem  to  be  cordial,  as  the 
views  themselves  are  not  wholly  in- 
compatible. Both  architect  and  owner 
agree  in  emphasizing  the  absolute 
openness,  not  only  of  the  design,  but 
the  world  outside  the  design.  There  is 
no  protective  planting  around  the 
house,  a  minimu.m  of  huddling  into  a 
closed  space  Both  rooms  open  through 
glass  doors  onto  the  southern  view;  in- 
doors and  outdoors  are  united  as  inti- 
mately as  is  possible  in  a  region  where 
m  winter  nighttime  readings  of  30  or  35 
degrees  below  zero  are  not  uncommon. 
Within  the  house  proper  there  is  not 
really  anv  room  for  guests;  in  the  sum- 
mer, one  or  two  might  perhaps  be  ac- 
commodated in  a  tent  on  the  banks  of 
Cottonwood  Creek  not  far  away.  But 
vear-round,  the  local  wildlife  is  on 


hand  to  wander  down  the  road  of  life  in 
either  direction,  and  look  in  on  the  Pia- 
labys.  This  is  one  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness regions  of  America;  of  an  early 
evening  the  roadsides  swarm  with 
herds  of  browsing  antelope,  and  mule 
deer  come  down  from  the  hillsides  to 
graze  the  plain.  Bighorn  sheep  scram- 
ble around  the  peaks;  mountain  lions, 
bears,  and  coyotes  roam  the  range.  On 
a  more  intimate  level,  one  cannot  walk 
more  than  a  few  yards,  especially  in 
winter,  without  noting  the  presence  of 
porcupines,  badgers,  and  the  inevita- 
ble long-eared  western  jack  rabbit. 
Overhead,  hawks  are  continually 
stunting  in  the  air,  or  sitting  silently  on 
fence  posts  waiting  for  a  bit  of  fur-lined 
delicatessen  to  walk  by.  All  these  crea- 
tures are  lords  of  the  demesne,  and 
doubtless  have  their  own  ways  of  look- 
ing at  the  construction  spread  out 
across  it.  One  of  the  ways  that  suggest- 
ed itself  to  a  passing  visitor  was  that  it  is 
an  exercise  in  the  art  itself  of  seeing. 


The  "gate"  frames  that  part  of  the 
landscape  one  chooses  to  see  through 
it;  the  "compass-wheel"  imitates  and 
transforms  it,  converting,  for  example, 
vertical  into  horizontal  contours;  the 
"tower-ziggurat"  both  measures  the 
landscape  and  directs  the  eye  to  tran- 
scend it.  The  construction  is  a  gnomon, 
a  pointer,  at  once  enigmatic  and  ex- 
plicit; sparse  as  the  landscape  itself,  it 
adds  just  a  few  necessary  touches  here 
and  there  to  set  off  reflection: 
Alexandria's  was  a  beacon  tower,  and 

Babylon's 
An  image  of  the  moving  heavens,  a 

logbook  of  the  sun's  journey  and  the 

moon's. 
And  Shelley  had  his  towers,  thought's 

crowned  towers  he  called  them 

once. 
The  verses  are  from  Yeats,  the  applica- 
tion can  be  to  any  tower  one  selects — 
if,  of  course,  one  happens  to  be  a  "tow- 
er person."  n  Editor:  Elizabeth  Sver- 
beyeff  Byron 
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(Continued  from  page  180)  recall  the 
simplicity  of  Cistercian  Rom.anesque 
m.asonry,  and  the  fluidly  elegant  Louis 
XVI  limestone  mantel  matches  the 
most  prominent  piece  of  furniture,  a 
massive  has  (Dutch  armoire)  archi- 
tecturally detailed  to  look  like  a  scaled- 
down  Neoclassical  temple. 

A  curving  hallway  leads  to  another 
formal  space  at  the  back  of  the  house,  a 
combination  dining  and  sitting  area 
called  "the  square  room."  Almost  en- 
tirely glass-walled,  this  square  room  is 
both  larger  and  less  ceremonious  than 
the  rectangular  room,  and  it  replaces 
the  Mediterranean  allusions  of  the  lat- 
ter with  tropical  suggestions:  a  cache  of 
African  art,  the  animal-motif  Tabriz 
garden  carpet,  and  a  densely  wooded, 
almost  junglelike  backdrop.  The 
square  room  allows  nature  to  reinvade 
rhc  house  and  sets  up  the  openness, 
e'.en  exuberance  of  the  rest  of  the  plan: 
the  centra!  kitchen,  the  colorful  and 


contemporary  children's  rooms,  and 
the  sleek,  angular,  two-tiered  master 
bedroom  looking  out  on  a  teardrop- 


Gate  by  Tom  Bredlow  can  be  read 
as  stylized  peacocks  or  a  grotesque  face. 


shaped  swimming  pool. 

The  assured,  almost  insouciant 
shifts  in  formality  and  style  aren't  the 
entire  performance.  This  collector's 
spontaneous,  often  capricious  eye  cre- 
ates a  pizzicato  of  quirky,  whimsical 
details.  The  surprises  start  right  at  the 
front  door;  the  sinous  ironwork  by 
Tom  Bredlow  of  Tucson  can  be  read 
either  as  twined,  stylized  peacocks  or 
as  a  grotesque  face.  Inside  the  entrance 
hall  a  fanciful  menagerie  awaits:  an  ear- 
ly-nineteenth-century sleeping-goose 
decoy,  Botero's  crouching,  quizzical 
bronze  cat,  and  on  the  grass  behind  the 
glass-backed  curve  that  sweeps  into 
the  square  room,  Nancy  Graves's  dis- 
embodied cast-bronze  camel  legs 
strutting  surrealistically.  Other  casual- 
ly presented  oddities  include  an  Italian 
sixteenth-century  Embriachi  ivory  box 
decorated  with  amorous  rather  than 
religious  scenes,  a  school-of-Bosch 
painting  in       (Continued  on  page  250) 
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"One  of  these  days." 

If  you've  said  it  once, you've 
said  it  a  thousand  times. 

One  of  these  days,  you'll  get 
the  hall  closet  in  order.  One  of 
these  days, you'll  reread  a  novel     [  | 
that  moved  you  once. 

And,one  of  these  days,you'll      t 
take  that  promised  cruise. 

A  cruise,we  hope,  with  all 
the  sights,  sensations  and  style 
of  a  Royal  Caribbean  cruise. 

Days  spent  in  mastering  a 
new  sport.  Finding  a  shell  youd 
never  see  near  the  old  beach 
cottage.  Sampling  a  drink  that 
looks  more  like  dessert. 

And  nights  that  make  you 
wish  the  music,  and  the  cruise, 
would  never  end. 

A  Royal  Caribbean  cmise 
is  a  chance  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
you've  never  done  before. 

And  you  can  do  all  of  them, 
one  of  these  days. 

Or  you  can  do  them  now. 

See  you  r  travel  agent  about 
a  Royal  Caribbean  cmise.  For 
seven,eight,ten  or  fourteen  days, 
year-round  from  Miami. 

You  may  end  up  wishing  for 
one  of  these  days,  all  over  again. 

RO^^^CARIBBEAN 

Si  )ni^r)/  \iin{ii\:S(»i^t>f  Amenta,  Xoriiul'riiKc.^K  II  Vskin)^ 
Ships  n/XonccgMn  Registry 
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H^         )  recognize  it 
it.  Enjoy  it. 
Collect  it. 
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About  you  and  quality. 

If  you  instinctively  search  out  the  best  — 
the  best  in  quality,  the  best  in  taste,  the 
best  in  human  experiences  —  then  welcome 
to  CONNOISSEUR,  the  magazine  about 
vou  and  everything  that  heightens  the  jov 
of  being  alive  Art.  Antiques  Architecture. 
Design.  Collecting  Travel.  Food  and  wine 
The  performing  arts.  People. 

No  other  magazine  covers  all  excellence 
-  past,  present  and  future  -  so  comprehen- 
sively as  CONNOISSEUR  And,  no 
magazine  is  more  passionately  committed 
to  bringing  you  and  perfection  together 

Order  your  CONNOISSEUR 
subscription  today  We'll  gladly  bill  you 
later  if  you  wish. 
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(Continued  from  page  24S)  which  the 
tortures  of  the  damned  are  suffered 
only  bv  women,  and  a  wooden  Tyrole- 
an babv  walker,  now  employed  as  an 
end  table,  that  stands  on  a  ring  of  tiny 
carved  feet.  The  plan  also  has  hidden 
eccentricities,  like  the  basement  wine 
cellar  with  a  specially  accommodated 
fireplace  for  intimate,  very  private  en- 
tertaining, or  a  hall  bathroom  com- 
pletely walled  with  antique  steel  piggy 
banks  housed  in  mirrored  niches.  And 
most  of  the  house  is  paved  with  unusu- 
al scale-like  Mexican  tiles — it  took  an 
artisan  from  Mexico  six  weeks  to  lay 
them  correctly — that  remind  the  own- 


er of  a  medieval  castle. 

"This  is  hardly  a  place  that  has  been 
decorated,"  says  the  owner.  "It  is  a 
place  that  has  evolved. "  That  evolution 
apparently  hasn't  reached  its  culmina- 
tion. This  is  the  fifth  project  that  archi- 
tect Phillips  has  collaborated  on  with 
these  clients,  a  precedent  that  is  likely 
to  hold.  As  for  the  art,  the  owner  finds 
that  she's  acquiring  more  things  she 
would  like  to  keep  for  a  while,  but  she 
also  knows  that  there's  always  room  for 
improvement.  She  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  a  few  years,  she  has  an  al- 
most entirely  new  collection,  a 

Editor:  ]acquelme  Gonnet 


RIVIERA  GARDEN  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  ACCENT 


{Continued  from  page  184)  a  scale,  is 
unforgettable. 

Having  paid  your  respects  to  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  an  extremely  vigor- 
ous almond  tree  with  a  circumference 
often  feet  and  an  olive  tree  girthing  six- 
teen feet,  both  reputed  to  be  well  over  a 
thousand  years  old,  you  should  start 
exploring  the  south  side  of  the  crest. 
Toward  the  end  of  Cap  Gros,  the 
woods  are  again  carpeted  with  freesias 
and,  at  Christmas,  fragrant  paper- 
white  narcissi;  toward  the  sea,  the  gar- 
rigue  takes  over.  A  summerhouse 
marks  the  frontier,  with  a  cypress  ave- 
nue leading  back  to  the  main  terrace: 
here,  the  garrigue  ha."  been  improved 
upon  with  imported  cistuses  and  he- 
lichrysum  (H.  petiolatum)  happily 
growing  with  their  native  cousins,  the 
rockrose  and  broom.  On  a  warm  day, 
the  splendid  spicy  smell  of  pines,  gar^ 
rigue,  and  sea  hits  you  as  it  had  hit  Na- 
poleon arriving  at  Elba,  reawakening 
his  long-forgotten  childhood  memo- 
ries. An  immense  carpet  of  shiny,  salf- 
resistant  Hottentot  fig  (Carpobrotus 
edulis)  helps  keep  the  ground  some- 
what moist  during  hot  summer  days, 
and  paves  the  way  for  the  next  surprise, 
a  half-moon  terrace  filled  with  aloes 
and  other  exotic  fat  plants — succu- 
lents— behind  a  lithospermum  border. 

Now  comes  the  great  architectural 
feature  of  the  garden:  a  long  wide  ave- 
nue with  shallow  white  marble  steps 
sloping  down  to  a  sapphire-blue  sea 
where  Antony  Norman,  as  a  boy, 


learned  to  swim  during  his  winter  holi- 
days. From  the  top  you  see  only  a  grav- 
el walk,  which  becomes  one  long  flight 
of  marble  steps  when  you  look  up.  Pit- 
tosporums  and  rosemary,  thyme,  yuc- 
cas, and  succulents  all  help  keep  the 
garrigue  away  while  the  gray  leaves  of 
Convolvulus  Cneorum .  Artemisia 
Schmidtiana,  or  Helichrysum  lanatum 
subtly  enhance  the  white  of  the  steps  in 
the  glaring  sun. 

After  climbing  back  from  the  sea,  a 
secret  garden  in  the  shade  of  a  circle  of 
orange  trees  will  revive  you:  cool, 


Behind  a  huge  and  ancient  olive  tree,  orange 
orchards  underplanted  with  iris. 
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white,  and  fragrant,  it  is  planted  with 
white  peonies  (recovered  from  another 
garden)  white  hydrangea,  philadel- 
phus,  and  white  hlac;  in  the  summer, 
white  water  lilies  and  Cyperus  Papyrus 
fill  the  small  hexagonal  pool.  While 
peacefully  enjoying  this  moment  of 
luxury,  it  may  occur  to  you  that  white  is 
predominant  all  over  the  garden,  what- 
ever the  season.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  garden  almost  without  fountains:  the 
ever-present  sea  fills  the  void. 

However,  immediately  above, 
screened  behind  pepper  trees,  tanger- 
mes,  and  kumquats,  you'll  discover  a 
swimmmg  pool  surrounded  with  pe- 
largoniums, and  equipped  with  a 
tempting  radassiere.  a  tiled  open  room 
with  comfortable  cushions  tor  com- 
fortable siestas.  Then  comes  the  pergo- 
la: tree  daturas,  rare  bignonias 
iCampsts  huccinatoria),  Hoy  a  carnosa, 
tropical  hibiscus,  and  many  old  friends 
from  the  West  Indies  thrive  there 
among  the  lemon  trees,  roses,  and  jas- 
mine. Exotic  looking  bougainvillea, 
Banksia  roses,  and  climbing  geraniums 
clothe  the  south  fa(;ade  oi  the  house, 
and,  from  the  white  marble  patio,  you 
discover  more  and  more  sun-loving 
plants.  Tropical  lotuses  grow  in  large 
terra-cotta  pots  tilled  with  water,  while 
the  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms  and 
sweet-scented  buddleias  makes  way 
for  Cape  honeysuckle,  and  later,  night - 
scented  jasmine.  There,  too,  the  year- 
round  lawn  with  sixteen  different 
kinds  ot  grass  is  a  technical  master- 
piece Antony  Norman's  grandmother 
could  never  hope  to  achieve. 

The  main  terrace  below  is  a  brilliant 
adaptation  of  the  traditional  parterre 
to  local  conditions:  two  big  stone 
vases,  surrounded  with  pyramidal  box- 
es, are  the  centers  of  two  huge  sym- 
metrical carpets.  This  cleverly  de- 
signed symphony  in  gray  and  green, 
salt-  and  drought-resistant,  consists  of 
knee-high  triangles  of  santolina  (S 
Chamaecypanssus) ,  lavender  (L.  ptn- 
nata),  and  rosemary',  contrasting  with 
the  darker  green  of  the  boxes.  Sparing- 
ly watered,  the  parterre  is  clipped 
rwice  a  year  and  replanted,  in  sections, 
every  five  or  six  years.  A  symbol  of  or- 
der and  harmony,  fragrant  and  beauti- 
ful, this  magic  carpet  succeeds  in 
merging  the  wnld  garden  and  carefully 
tended  colleaions  of  rare  plants  with  the 
rather  grand  architecture  of  the  house 
and  steps.  "Editor.  Mary-Sargent  Ladd 
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hand  decorated  sanitary  earthenware 


hand  molded  and  hand 
decorated  fountain  with  its 
accessories  painted  in  a  French 
manner;  decoration:  the 
"POLYCHROME  MOUSTIER " 


here  equipped  with  a  "CHiMERA 
TAP"  (oid  gold  finish) 
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THE  PEONIES  OF  GREECE 

A  naturalist  and  botanical  painter  offers  glimpses 
into  the  long  and  lively  history  of  one  of  the  first  flowering  plants 

By  Niki  Goulandris 


%      Y^ 


The  peony  is  a  royal  plant  on  the  conti- 
nents of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
it  grows  wild,  and  is  prized  in  both 
Western  and  Eastern  civilizations. 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  male  and  fe- 
male peony  persisted  throughout 
literature  tor  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  a  belief  that  did  not  survive  sci- 
entific scrutiny.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
who  made  this  distinction,  had  raised 
the  female  peony  to  the  "Queen  of  all 
Herbs,"  while  in  China  during  the 
same  period  the  male  peony  was  re- 


Lefi,  P  niascula  from  Lefkas;  right, 

P  pvrcgrina  from  Macedonia, 
both  painted  hy  Niki  Goulandris. 


ferred  to  as  the  "King  of  all  Flowers." 
Thanks  to  the  peony's  healing  prop- 
erties and  its  unrivaled  beauty,  the  an- 
cient world  considered  it  to  be  a 
magical  plant  and  connected  it  with 
myths  and  mysteries.  Physicians  like 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  philosophers 
like  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and 
poets  like  Homer  and  Hesiod  refer 


with  awe  to  the  plant  and  to  the  sym- 
bolism with  which  it  was  surrounded. 

Homer  mentions  Paeon,  a  young 
demigod  and  disciple  of  Aesculapius, 
who,  through  the  use  of  plants,  healed 
the  wounded  warriors  in  the  Trojan 
War.  In  Hesiod  we  find  the  first  con- 
nection of  the  plant  to  Paeon,  the  god 
healer,  "who  knew  all  the  medicines" 
and  who  according  to  the  myth  was 
transformed  into  a  plant,  a  symbol  of 
medicine,  the  peony. 

Hippocrates,  (Continued on  page  254) 
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A  bright  idea  from  Pella. 

Recall  an  era  with  the  new 
Pella  Traditional  French  Door. 


Its  a  new  door  that  brings  to  mmd  a  time  when 
style  was  as  important  as  function  When  ap- 
pearance had  to  be  appropriate  and  everything 
worked  the  way  it  was  supposed  to 

Pellas  brought  it  all  back  (and  brought  it  up  to 
date)  with  the  new  Pella  Traditional  French  Door 
In  terms  of  style,  the  wide  wood  frame  around 
the  glass  in  each  door  panel  has  an  authoritative 
appearance  and  pleasing  proportion  The  op- 
tional windowpane  dividers  are  of  solid  wood, 
not  plastic  And  how  the  door  works  is  true 
French  —  both  doors  open  all  the  way  offering 
an  unobstructed  passage,  a  grand  view,  more 
ventilation  and  more  light 

Its  versatile,  too  If  you  don  t  need  both  doors 
operable,  the  unit  is  available  with  one  door 
panel  permanently  fixed  and  the  other  operable, 
hinged  either  left  or  right  In  fact,  it  is  even  avail- 
i'le  as  a  single  entry  door 

v/hatever  arrangement  you  need,  each  has 
all  the  quality  features  you  expect  from  Pella 
Here  are  |ust  a  tew 

Inside,  the  beauty  of  wood.  Outside,  the 
protection  of  aluminum.  Pella  combines  these 
o/roiipnt  rrigtonais  [Q  give  you  the  maximum 
•le  warmth  and  beauty  of  real 
sensible  protection  of  alumi- 
num outsiOe 

The  exterior  cladding  of  sturdy  aluminum 
doesn  t  need  painting  because  it  s  finished  with 
baked  enamel  that  resists  chipping,  peeling, 
flaking  and  blistering  Inside,  the  select  western 
pine  IS  smooth  sanded,  ready  for  any  finish 
natural,  stain,  or  paint 

Double  glass  and  double  weatherstripping 
for  more  energy  efficiency.  Standard  gazng 

IS  the  Pella  Double  Glass  Insulation  System 


featuring 


of  insulating  air  spa^e  between 


two  panes  of  glass  The  mner  glass  panel  is  re- 
movable and  can  be  specified  with  optional 
Slimshade"  orSolarcool"  Bronze  glass  if  shad- 
ing and  glare  reduction  are  important 

Around  each  door  panel  are  two  weather- 
stripping  systems  that  seal  both  on  the  edge 
of  the  door  panel  and  against  it  Along  the 
threshold,  a  double-sweep  weatherstrip  stops 

air  and  mo  sture 

Visit  your  nearest  Pella  Planning  Center. 

bee  f'le  new  Kaoiiionai  French  Door  and  every- 
thing else  Pella  has  for  homes  old  and  new 
You  II  f:nd  Pella  listed  m  the  Yellow  Pages  under 
"Windows  Or  send  'he  rouoon  for  mce  ^n'or- 
mation 

Two  free  booklets! 

Please  sena  n-io  t^o  'ree  booKiets  on  Pella  Products 
i  plan  to  F]  build  ^  remodel.  C  replace 
Namie 

Address 


State 


Zc 


Telephone 


This  coupon  answered  in  24  hours. 

Mail  to:  ■  •:  ;  .•.  ■  ;   .-.  ■       ii:A   ' .'/:i''> 

I  CO  Ma.n  St .  Pella,  lo/va  S0219 
AKo.i7aii-sr..ipitTo.jqhO'i' C^odda  t  l984Ro'=,c-eer- Co 


Pella.  The  significant  difference  in  windows  and  doors. 
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The  recently  discovered  white  peony  hellenica  growing  wild  in  the  hills  on  the  island  of  Andros 


(Continuedfrom  page  232)  the  father  of 
medicine  (c.  460-360  bc  )  mentioned 
the  peony  among  225  other  medicinal 
plants,  and  particularly  as  a  sedative 
for  use  in  whooping  cough.  Its  fame 
and  interest  in  it  continued  for  centur- 
ies, and  finally  in  the  first  century  ad 
the  illustrious  Greek  physician  of  Asia 
Minor,  Pedanius  Diosco rides,  includ- 
ed the  plant  in  his  magnum  opus,  De 
Materia  Medica,  the  work  that  domi- 
nated Western  medicine  for  1,500 
years.  In  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  sixth 
century  ad,  there  exists  the  first  col- 
ored illustration  of  a  peony. 

As  all  empires  and  kingdoms  are 
ephemeral,  the  peony  lost  its  throne. 
At  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  the 
plant,  which  was  connected  with  gods 
and  demigods  and  which  healed  hu- 
man weaknesses,  was  ignored.  Ironi- 
cally, no  one  now  in  Greece,  where  the 
peony  originated,  refers  to  the  flower. 


254 


and  indeed  its  name  is  no  longer  found 
in  the  Greek  vocabulary.  Only  in  the 
inaccessible  botanical  catalogues  of 
Greek  flora  does  it  appear  in  a  lan- 
guage foreign  to  its  origm — Latin. 

In  a  country  like  Greece,  inhabited 
for  almost  ten  thousand  years,  where 
research  both  practical  and  scientific 
was  born,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
cover new  and  unknown  plants.  To  re- 
discover peonies  that  have  been 
ignored  for  hundreds  of  years  is  one  of 
the  most  fascmating  experiences  in  the 
life  of  a  naturalist,  because  the  number 
of  peony  species  throughout  the  world 
is  very  limited.  I'hanks  to  the  encour- 
agement and  research  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  by  the 
Goulandris  Natural  History  Museum, 
I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  seek  out 
Greek  peonies  in  areas  far  removed 
from  man's  presence.  On  hills  or 
mountainous  areas,  in  shady  forests  or 


exposed  to  brilliant  sun,  the  peonies 
flower  every  spring,  contributing  their 
beauty  and  fragrance  to  that  part  of 
Greek  nature  which  is  still  virgin  terri- 
tory. 

New  discoveries  have  added  three 
new  endemic  species,  several  sub- 
species with  a  very  local  distribution, 
and  some  varieties  of  even  more  re- 
stricted territory.  The  twelve  native 
species  I  have  painted  and  that  will  be 
represented  in  the  exhibition  "Peonies 
of  Greece:  Myth,  Science,  and  Art"  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York  include  many  of 
these  new-found  wild  peonies  as  well 
as  long-known  species  that  are  the  an- 
cestors of  today's  herbaceous  garden 
peonies. 

The  peony  was  among  the  first  flow- 
ering plants  to  evolve;  its  appearance 
must  have  been  striking  enough  to  at- 
tract insects     (Continued  on  page  236) 
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An  18th  century 
English  Chippendale 
carved  and  giltwood 
mirror.  Circa  1760. 
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A  superb  18th  centu 
English  ladies 
writing  table  of  burl 
amboyna  wood  with 
cylindrical  top.  Circa  1790. 
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(Continued from  page  254)  like  bees 
and  beetles  that  were  originally  carniv- 
orous. A  new  relationship  between 
peony  and  insect  was  established  based 
on  nectar,  a  new  food  for  insects,  and 
the  genetic  organs  of  the  plant  devel- 
oped prominently  and  harmoniously. 
The  flower  distinguished  itself  by  its 
outstanding  beauty;  its  strange  fleshy 
petals  embrace  crownlike  carpels  ter- 
minating in  wavy  red  stigmas.  Through 
necessity  the  peony  had  to  develop  in  a 
most  exuberant  form:  for  the  first  time 
a  plant  had  to  attract  an  insect  in  order 
to  ensure  its  survival. 

All  wild  peonies  have  single  flowers, 
although  they  may  be  very  large,  and 
Greek  peonies  are  mainly  white,  pink, 
or  red.  A  great  range  of  white  peonies, 
snow-white  or  creamy,  sometimes 
tinged  with  yellow,  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Aegean  islands  of  Icaria,  Euboea, 
Andros,  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Kar- 
pathos.  The  most  famous  of  them, 
known  since  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
the  Cretan  Paeonia  clusti,  with  finely 
cut  leaves,  very  decorative  sepals  with 
orange-crimson  borders,  and  cerise- 
tinged  stems.  One  of  the  latest  discov- 
eries is  the  Icarian  peony  (var.  tcarica), 
which  has  the  largest  white  flowers  of 
all,  reaching  up  to  six  inches  m  diame- 
ter. It  is  a  magnificent  white  peony  with 
numerous  strong  anthers  surmounting 
long  purple  filaments. 

Recent  collections  have  revealed  a 
new  white-flowered  peony  of  the  mas- 
cula  group  on  Mt.  Taygetos  in  Attica 
and  on  the  islands  of  Euboea  and  An- 
dros, which  has  been  named  P.  mascula 
subspecies  hellemca.  The  large  flowers 
of  this  peony,  with  their  spreading 
lightly  crinkled  pure  white  petals  and 
red  and  yellow  stamens,  growing  pro- 
fusely among  rocks  on  the  hillsides,  are 
one  of  the  most  memorable  floral  spec- 
tacles in  Greece. 

The  same  species  can  show  great 
variation  from  one  island  to  another.  In 
the  case  of  P.  mascula,  those  from  the 
Aegean  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Samos 
vary  from  light  pink  tinged  with  red  at 
the  base  of  the  petals  to  deep  purple 
with  a  velvety  texture.  Some  of  those 
from  Samos  are  so  large  that  they  al- 
most look  like  doubles.  The  same  spe- 
cies coming  from  the  Ionian  islands  of 
Lefkas,  Cephalonia,  and  Zakinthos 
varies  from  mauve  to  magenta,  and  the 
plants  from  Cephalonia  and  Zakinthos 
are  smaller  and  more  delicate. 


P.  pcregrina,  a  native  of  Macedonia 
and  the  island  of  Lefkas,  is  the  most 
splendid  of  all  Greek  peonies  when  the 
sun  lights  up  its  large,  bowi-shaped 
glossy  ruby-red  flowers.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  in  Austria  in  the 
late  sixteenth  century  and  from  there  it 
spread  to  most  gardens  of  Europe. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  an  isolated  new 
species  was  discovered  in  almost  inac- 
cessible ravines  at  an  altitude  of  1,500 
meters  on  Mount  Parnassus.  P.  parnas- 
sica  has  some  similarity  to  P.  peregrina 
but  differs  in  form,  the  gray-green  col- 
or of  the  leaves,  and  the  presence  of 
hairs  on  the  stem  and  the  underside  of 
the  leaves.  When  in  bud  it  looks  like  a 
small  black  ball  shaking  in  the  wind 
striving  to  escape  from  its  armorlike  se- 
pals. Later,  in  full  bloom,  the  flower  is 
mahogany  black  with  ruby-purple  re- 
flections: a  color  unlike  that  of  any  oth- 
er Greek  peony  and  resembling  that  of 
the  Chinese  P.  Delavayi. 

Mt.  Parnassus,  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses;  Lesbos,  the  home  of  Sap- 
pho and  later  of  Theophrastus,  the  fa- 
ther of  botany;  Icaria,  near  which 
Icarus  was  drowned;  Macedonia,  the 
kingdom  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the 
latter  of  whom  collected  plants  for 
Theophrastus;  Crete,  where  plants 
were  first  illustrated  in  frescoes  on  the 
walls  of  the  palace  of  Knossos  have  all 
contributed  a  local  wild  peony.  These 
names  reverberate  in  the  historical 
memory  of  Greece  and  each  new  dis- 
covery multiplies  the  mosaic  of  myth 
and  history,  n 


Editor's  note:  "Peonies  of  Greece: 
Myth,  Science  and  Art ' '  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  from  May  11  to  August  12  traces 
the  history  of  botanical  illustration  in 
the  West  through  manuscripts,  wood- 
cuts, and  engravings  related  to  the  peo- 
ny, and  in  addition  includes  some  pieces 
illustrating  the  decorative  role  of  tht 
tree  peony  in  the  Orient.  Paeonies  of 
Greece,  a  limited  edition  portfolio  of 
twelve  large  color  lithographs  by  Takis 
Katsoulides,  reproduces  the  watercolors 
of  Niki  Goulandris  with  accompanying 
botanical  texts  by  William  T.  Steam  of 
the  British  Museum  and  Peter  H.  Davis 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Infor- 
mation about  ordering  can  be  obtained 
from  Friends  of  the  Goulandris  Natural 
History  Museum  in  the  United  States 
(212)369-0405. 
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Villeroy  &  Boch 

The  world's  largest 

ceramic  producer. 

founded  in  1748. 
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Villeroy&Boch. 
Anything  else  is  a  compromise. 

You  can  live  with  Villeroy  &  Boch  ceramics  for  a  lifetime.  After  all,  ceramic 
is  virtually  indestructible.  And,  the  colors,  textures  and  finishes  are  rich 

and  varied,  making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  materials  available. 
For  8  generations,  we've  led  the  ceramics  industry  in  technological  and 
design  innovations,  to  assure  you  not  only  better  tile  and  fixtures,  but  a 

more  valuable  home. 

VILLEROY  &  BOCH 

The  worlds  largest  ceramic  producer,  founded  m  1748  > 


Tiies:  Clichy  (3186)  10-5/8"  x  16-1/2"  x  7/16,"  (3185)  6"  x  6"  x  7/16."  Color  523/525 


^  Send  $2.00  for  color  calalog. 

iBoch  (USA)  Inc.,  PC  Box  103  HG  ,  Pine  Brook,  NJ  07058,  (201)  575-0550  3111  East  Mira  Loma  Avenue,  Anaheim,  CA  92806  (714)  632-9770.  In  Canada:  CERATEC,  Inc.,  Ouebe* 


Wiasliin^ton,  1918.  A  tradition  takes  shape. 


Almost  a  century  ago,  a 
man  named  Walter  Scott  Lenox 
began  to  realize  his  icieal  of  mak- 
ing the  finest  china  in  America. 
It  was  his  dedication  to  perfec- 
tion and  pride  in  his  craft  that 
attracted  the  attention  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1918. 
President  Wilson  ordered  a 
Lenox  China  service  of  1,700 
pieces  for  the  White 
House,  the  first 
such  American 
made  service. 

Since  that  time, 
Lenox  has  provided 
new  Official  State 
Services  of  china  for 
the  White  House. 
During  the  Thir- 
ties, President 
Roosevelt  commis- 
sioned Lenox  to  de- 
velop,a  special 
service.  Years  later, 
President  Truman  called  upon 
Lenox  again.  And  most  re- 
cently, in  1982,  Lenox  completed 
a  new  service  for  the  White 
House. 

What  is  mc:)st  remarkable 
about  these  services  is  not  the 
inherent  prestige  in  gracing  the 
most  prominent  table  in  our 
land,  but  rather  that  the  very 
same  quality  china  is  available  to 
everyone.  Of  course,  the  actual 


The  current  White  House  China.  (1982) 


White  House  patterns  are  unob- 
tainable. Yet  all  the  care  and  art- 
istry that  go  into  the  Presidential 
Services  go  into  every  single 
piece  of  Lenox  China. 

Just  as  there  are  many  settings 
to  enhance  precious  gems,  so  are 
there  many  shapes  of  Lenox 
China.  The  particular  form  cho- 
sen by  so  many  administrations 
is  called  the  Presi- 
dential Shape.  It  is 
created  from  the 
exclusive  china  for- 
mula that  Lenox  has 
been  making  for  al- 
most a  century.  This 
shape  provides  the 
backcirop  for  the 
White    House    de- 


The  Wilson  (I91.S),  Roosevelt  (1935),  and  Truman  (1951)  China  Services 


The  "Liberty"  pattern 
on   tlie  Presidential  Shape.  (1984) 


Signs  as  wen  as  our 
famous  Autumn 
pattern,  introduced 
in  1919.  (Shown  on 
opposite  page.) 
Today,  Lenox  introduces 
three  beautiful  new  patterns  on 
the  Presidential  Shape.  They  are 
"Patriot,"  "Monroe,"  and  shown 
here,  "Liberty." 

Lenox  is  prc^ud  to  be  part  of 
our  national  heritage  and  contin- 
ues to  offer  fine  china  and  hand- 
blown  leaci  crystal  of  uncom- 
'promising  quality. 

Lenox  is  a  world  apart.  Let  it 
be  a  part  of  your  world. 


Lenox  China  and  Crystal 

Send  for  our  free  color  brochure.  Lenox,  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648. 
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i  in  elegance, 
lame  in  floors. 

;  from  Armstrong. 

n  Armstrong  floor  so 
ricii  in  color  and  pattern, 
elegant  in  design. 

%  Solarian  Supreme  is 
h.  Its  solid  vinyl  inner 
jghness  and  excellent 
n.  Aid  its  extra-durable 
sisLs  scuffs  and  scratclies, 
new-looking — without 
an  vinyl  no-wax  floors. 

olarian  Supreme  floors 
•etailer,  listed  in  the 
r  "Floor  Materials." 

or  brochure,  send  us  the 
11  the  toll-free  Armstrong 
23,  and  ask  for  Dept.  46FHG 
•all  800-732-0048). 
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Now  Estee  Lauder  helps 
skin  care  become  skin  repair 
with  her 

INl§nt    KePair  CeHular  Recovery  complex. 

Its  exclusive  complex  of  ingredients 
is  a  beauty  breakthrough 
that  cannot  be  duplicated, 
formulated  to  do  what  no  other 
treatment  can  do. 

Night  Repair  is  a  biological  breakthrough 

that  uses  the  night,  the  time  your  body  is  resting, 

to  help  your  skin  refresh  and  restore  itself  as  you  sleep. 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  Night  Repair  helps 

speed  up  the  natural  repair  of  cells 

that  have  been  damaged  during  the  day 

by  the  ultraviolet  light  all  around  us 

(which  incidentally  occurs  all  year  long, 

winter  as  well  as  summer). 

Night  Repair  also  increases 

the  skin's  ability  to  hold  moisture. 

Today  Estee  Lauder  advances 
skin  care  to  Night  Repair. 
Use  it  tonight  and 
every  night  and 
wake  up  to 
better  looking  skin. 

ESTEE  LAUDER 


"Patent  pending  on  cellular  extract. 
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Listen. Can't  you  hear  the  ocean. 

The  shell  IS  perhaps  ihe  i^nlv  pertecluHi  kKind  in  nature.  And  snxe  the  ISth  Centurs;  Wedgwood  has  been  creating  shell 
designs  to  be  used  and  to  be  displayed  Both  are  perfectly  represented  hen-  in  Wedgwood  fine  bone  china:  Runnymede 
Cobalt,  suggested  retail  price,  Si  22  for  a  3-pRxe  place  setting;  the  Nautilus  Collection  of  seashells.  f-or  brtxhure,  send  SI 

to  WedgWXXid,  nept.168,  41  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOlO.  WedgwooO   isaUS  registered  trademark  of  Wedgwood  Ud 
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video  cassette  recorder 


USE  IT  AS  A  HOME  DECK. 

If  you're  still  looking  for  a  portable  VCR  that  trul] 
is  one,  feast  your  eyes  on  Portadeck.  The  most  ■ 
versatile  video  system  Hitachi  has  ever  created. 
Stacked  or  side-by-side,  it's  at  home  virtually 
anyplace.  And  Portadeck's  flexibility  is  matched 
only  by  Hitachi's  famous  features.  Like  our 
exclusive  four  corner  access  control  for 
mistake-free  operation,  our  "customized"  tuner, 
sound-on-sound,  video  dub  and  the  kind  of  quality 
and  reliability  only  a  leader  like  Hitachi  can  offer. 


USE  IT  AS  A  PORTABLE. 

A  single  cable  disconnect  and  Portadeck  is  ready 
to  go  anywhere  you  are.  And  take  it  along  you  will. 
Because  it's  our  smallest,  lightest,  best  looking 
VCR  we've  ever  developed.  Which  makes  it  easy 
to  record  everything  from  a  home  run  to  a  home- 
coming. With  Hitachi's  dynamic  features  at  your 
fingertips,  you'll  be  able  to  create  special  effects 
worthy  of  the  big  screen.  Even  if  your  production 
debuts  on  nothing  bigger  than  your  home  TV. 
Warning:  One  Federal  Court  has  held  that  recording  of 
copyrighted  television  programs  for  in  home  non- 
commercial use  is  wrongful,  copyrighted  programs  sho 
not  be  recorded. 


HITACHI 

If  in  Technology 


Vmerica,':401  .W.  Artesia  Blvd.,  Compton,  CA  90220 
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FROM  THE  CHRISTOFLE  COLLECTION:   SWAN  SAUCIERE' 
BLOOMINGDALES         •         MARSHALL  FIELD  S         •         NEIMAN-MARCUS 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 
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hen  we  heard  that  the 
James  Rosenquist  painting 
commissioned  for  The  Four 
Seasons'  25th-birthday  cele- 
bration was  on  its  way  up 
from  Florida,  we  immedi- 
ately called  the  artist  and  ar- 
ranged to  be  in  his  New 
York  studio  the  day  it  ar- 
rived. Fortunately,  our 
friend  the  Italian  photogra- 
pher Oberto  Gili  was  in  the 
United  States  on  assign- 
ment, so  he  went  with  us  to 
photograph  the  painting 
and  its  exuberant  creator. 
When  we  next  were  in  the 
Grill  Room  at  The  Four  Sea- 
sons we  asked  our  friends 
how  they  liked  their  new  Ro- 
senquist, and  they  took  us  over  to  the 
Pool  Room  to  show  us  where  the  24- 
foot-wide  painting  would  be  hung  in 
time  for  the  June  27  celebration.  As  for 
the  celebration,  Naomi  Barry's  story, 
page  164,  explains  what  it  is  all  about. 

Oome  consider  the  Rothschild  gar- 
dens at  Exbury  near  Southampton  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  so  we  were 
delighted  last  April  when  the  owners 
greeted  photographer  Mick  Flales 
with,  "It's  the  best  season  we've  ever 
known,"  explaining  that  the  famous 
Exbury  azaleas  and  rhododendrons 
were  enjoying  the  most  spectacular 
bloom  in  fifty  years.  As  a  result,  Mick 
Hales's  photographs  fill  sixteen  pages 
in  this  issue,  beginning  on  page  100. 

Oummer  is  the  time  when  city  folks 
drive  into  the  country  and  fantasize 
about  what  it  would  be  like  to  live 
there.  For  a  firsthand  account  by  some- 
one who  actually  took  the  leap,  read  P. 
J.  O'Rourke's  account  of  his  move 
from  New  York  to  a  small  town  in  New 
Hampshire.  You'll  never  enter  another 


Photographer  Oberto  Gili,  artist 

James  Rosenquist,  and  House  &  Garden 

editor-in-chief  Louis  Oliver  Gropp. 


small  town  without  trying  to  decide: 
"Is  this  a  town  that  knows  it  is  cute,  a 
town  that  doesn't  know  it  is  cute,  or 
one  that  is  determined  to  become  cute, 
no  matter  what?" 


W. 


e  first  met  Alessandro  Pianon 
when  we  published  his  stunning  apart- 
ment in  Venice,  and  now  in  this  issue 
we  have  his  most  important  work  in  the 
United  States,  the  apartment  of  Adnan 
Khashoggi,  page  178.  With  two  com- 
plete floors  of  Manhattan's  Olympic 
Tower  with  which  to  work,  the  Venice- 
based  decorator  created  a  series  of 
two-story  atria  and  handsome  rooms 
that  successfully  incorporate  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  culture  of  his  clients  with- 
out losing  the  special  excitement  of 
contemporary  New  York  living. 

Xn  Los  Angeles  for  West  Week  (the 
annual  design  show  there),  I  had  lunch 
with  architectural  historian  Charles 


Jencks  and  his  wife,  the  writ- 
er Maggie  Keswick,  and 
found  their  house  in  Santa 
Monica's  Rustic  Canyon  ev- 
ery bit  as  magical  as  their 
Massachusetts  summer  re- 
treat, which  we  publish  in 
this  issue,  page  132.  Our  sto- 
ry, actually  a  conversation 
between  the  two  of  them 
and  House  &  Garden  editor 
Denise  Otis,  chronicles  the 
building  of  their  studio/re- 
treat on  the  East  Coast. 


A, 


nother  look  at  histori- 
cism  in  architecture  is  pro- 
vided by  New  York  Archi- 
tect Robert  Stern's  latest 
work,  described  for  us  by 
The  New  York  Times  architectural  crit- 
ic Paul  Goldberger  as  "architecture 
that  affectionately,  even  lovingly,  re- 
calls the  past."  Known  for  his  neo- 
Shingle  Style  houses.  Stern,  according 
to  Goldberger,  now  seems  "less  inter- 
ested in  commenting  on  the  style  than 
in  actually  trying  to  practice  it." 

Vv  e're  always  fascinated  by  how  ex- 
posure to  a  person,  a  place,  a  style,  or  a 
thing  has  affected  the  evolution  of  a 
person's  life.  There  are  some  wonder- 
ful examples  in  this  issue:  potter  Juan 
Hamilton's  meeting  with  Georgia 
O'Keeffe,  page  150;  decorator  Ann  Le 
Coney's  early  visits  to  antiques  shops, 
page  144;  and  writer  Bruce  Chatwin's 
memories  of  his  father's  shipboard 
cabin  and  its  influence  when  he  finally 
decided  to  find  a  place  to  hang  his  hat, 
page  140.  Such  is  the  stuff  that  homes 
are  made  of.  .  .as  well  as  House  & 
Garden. 
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Editor-in-Chief 
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CADILLAC  OF  TOMCRROW  IS  HERE, 


Its  the  most  advanced  Cadillac  ever.  With  Cadillac 
comfort  and  spaciousness,  Cadillac  luxury  and  conve- 
niences Plus  a  whole  new  world  of  Cadillac  perform 
ance  that  matches  the  Cadillac  ride  with  a  feel  for  . 
the  road.  With  four-wheel  independent  suspension, 
front-wheel  drive  and  responsive  V8  power.- 
Advanced  aerodynamic  styling  features  Cadillac's  '^ 

tailored  door-into-roof  design. 


The  Cadillac  of  Tomorrow  is'  a  marvel  of  elec- 
tronics yet  simplified  for  dependability.  And  it  sur- 
rounds you  with  quality  on  every  side,  including  a 
.  double  coat  of  clear  enamel  for  a  deep,  rich  luster 
I  Drive  the  Cadillac  of  Tomorrow. ..the  1985 
front-wheel-drive  Fleetwood,  Coupe  de  Ville 
^  and  Sedan  de  Ville  (shown). .:at  your  Cadillac 
dealer's  today  ■       iSfmir- 


BEST  OF  ALL.  IT'S  A  CADILLAC. 


LET  S  GET  IT  TOGETHER     BuCKlE  UP 


Some  Cadillacs  are  equipped  with  engines  produced  by  other  GM  divisions,  subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies  worldwide  See  your  dealer  for  details. 
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1IFIANCE 

ee  Hydrating  Fluide 


A  refreshing  touch  of  moisture 
for  your  skin. 

Clear  and  light,  Clarifiance  pampers  your  skin  with 
moisture . . .  hydrates  it  without  oil.  Creating  the  fresh 
feeling  of  cool  water  on  your  face,  sheer  Clarifiance 
disappears  into  your  skin.  You  feel  its  effect  rather 
than  its  presence. 

Clarifiance.  A  welcome  asset  to  skin  that  calls  for 
moisture,  not  oil. 
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COMMENTARY 


THOSE  NEW  ENGLAND  WAYS 

Marry  the  plumber  but  don't  try  to  fit  in 
By  PJ.  O'Rourke 


Not  long  ago  I  moved  from  New  York 
City  to  a  small  town  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  didn't  know  much  about  coun- 
try life,  but  I  was  in  love  with  New 
England  scenery.  I  wanted  to  do  my 
writing  in  an  atmosphere  of  pastoral 
serenity.  And  I  felt  a  need  for  a  health- 
ier life.  Also,  I'd  never 
had  a  roof  repaired  so  I 
thought  New  York  was 
the  most  expensive 
place  on  earth  to  live. 
As  city  people  are  mov- 
ing into  the  country- 
side, I  feel  an  obligation 
to  pass  along  what  I've 
learned.  I  also  feel  an 
obligation  to  pay  for  my 
new  roof. 

When  moving  to  ru- 
ral New  England,  the 
first  consideration  is 
choice  of  a  town.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  towns 
in  New  England:  towns 
that  know  they're  cute, 
towns  that  don't  know  they're  cute, 
and  towns  determined  to  become  cute 
no  matter  what. 

Towns  that  know  they're  cute  are 
characterized  by  high  real-estate 
prices,  frequent  arts-and-crafts  fairs, 
and  numerous  Volvos  with  "Save  the 
Whales"  bumper  stickers.  It's  Ver- 
mont, really,  that  specializes  in  this 
kind  of  town.  You  don't  want  to  live  in 
one  of  these.  The  "shoppe"  signs  are 
all  misspelled,  the  arts-and-crafts  fairs 
tie  up  traffic,  and  (it  hurts  to  teU  this  to 
the  people  in  the  Volvos)  Vermont 
doesn't  have  any  whales. 

Towns  that  don't  know  they're  cute 
are  even  worse.  Most  seem  to  have  zon- 
ing regulations  requiring  lawn  orna- 
ments and  travel  trailers  in  every  yard. 
You'll  buy  a  beautiful  home  on  Main 
Street  and  wake  up  the  next  morning 


to  find  someone  else  has  bought  the 
beautiful  home  directly  across  from 
you,  torn  it  down,  and  built  a  gas  sta- 
tion. And  the  teen-age  natives  use  the 
Meeting  House's  1690  weather  vane 
for  rifle  practice.  This  is  painful  to 
those  of  us  with  finer  aesthetic  sensi- 


CM-Mf  A.<f 


bilities  who'd  like  to  make  it  into  a 
lamp. 

The  right  kind  of  town  is  the  one  de- 
termined to  become  cute.  My  own 
town,  Jaffrey,  is  one  of  these.  We're 
taking  up  a  collection  to  repair  the 
weather  vane,  and  there's  an  effort  un- 
der way  to  have  our  Main  Street  gas  sta- 
tion  spell  Shell  with  an  extra  "eT" 
Towns  like  Jaffrey  have  civic  pride  and 
local  spirit,  but  they  have  their  draw- 
backs, too.  Civic  pride  means  commit- 
tees. And  there's  always  the  danger  of 
getting  drafted.  Last  year  we  had  an  in- 
festation of  gypsy  moths.  My  commit- 
tee spent  three  weeks  cutting  maple 
leaves  out  of  red  construction  paper 
and  gluing  them  to  tree  limbs  so  sight- 
seers wouldn't  be  disappointed  during 
the  autumn  foliage  season. 

Once  you've  chosen  a  town,  the  next 


step  is  to  choose  a  house.  There  is  a 
general  rule  about  houses  in  New  Eng- 
land: the  worse  the  architecture,  the 
more  authentically  Colonial  the  house. 
If  a  house  has  a  grand  appearance, 
handsome  layout,  and  large  airy 
rooms,  it's  Victorian  junk.  But  if  you 
can't ,  at  first  glance,  tell 
it  from  a  mobile  home, 
it  was  built  before  1700. 
Of  course,  it  isn't  fair  to 
say  that.  Very  few  mo- 
bile homes  have  five- 
foot  ceilings,  basements 
fuU  of  water,  or  sill  rot. 
Anyway,  when  check- 
ing for  authenticity, 
make  sure  the  rooms 
are  the  size  of  bath  mats 
and  that  the  electrical 
system  looks  horrid. 
Our  colonial  forebears 
seem  to  have  been  nota- 
bly poor  electricians. 

One  thing  you  will 
not  have  to  worry  about 
is  your  view.  Every  authentic  Colonial 
house  in  New  England  has  a  splendid 
view.  Just  ask  the  real-estate  agent. 
"View?"  said  mine.  "Of  course  there's 
a  view !  Climb  out  this  window  onto  the 
porch  roof,  Mr.  O'Rourke,  and  shim- 
my up  that  chimney — absolutely 
breath-taking." 

Actually  buying  the  house  will  be  no 
different  from  buying  a  house  any- 
where else,  except  for  the  tide  search. 
New  England  deed  records  go  back 
350  years,  and  in  every  one  of  those 
years  somebody  made  a  mistake.  This 
results  in  unusual  deeds.  One  property 
I  looked  at  had  fifteen  acres.  Two  acres 
were  in  front  of  the  house  and  the  re-  ^ 
maining  land  ran  in  a  three-inch-wide  i 
strip  55  miles  north  to  Lake  Wirmipe- ;; 
saukee.  Be  prepared  to  pay  a  large  legal  \ 
fee. '  'You  (Continued  on  page  20)  s 
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'or  contemporary  furniture,  handmade  Other  showrooms:  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  \  A /^C^^^    TT T^  Th 

nd  collectable,  visit  a  McGuire  showroom.  Dallas,  Boston,  Miami,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Seattle,  i- ▼  IL- v_J  v_-/  1  J.  VL^ 

'or  a  color  folder  of  new  Palasan  Collection,  Denver,  Portland,  High  Point,  Washington,  D.C. 

end  $1.00  to  McGuire,  Dept.  HG6-84,  International:  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Greece, 

51  Vermont  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  West  Germany. 
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GREAT  BEDROOMS 

OF  THE 

WESTERN  WORLD 


Key  West  ^''180  thread  count  no-iron  percale  blend  of  50%  Celanese 

Fortrel® polyester/50%  combed  cotton.  From  our  very  grown-up 

collection  of  fine  bed  linens. 


^^^^suttd 


Evelet  Hearts'"  180  thread  count  no-iron  percale  blend  of  5(J% 
Celanese  Fortrel'^ polyester/50%  combed  cotton. 

Presenting  the  prettiest  way  to  dress  cradle  and  crib. 

Carriage  Trade."'  Wamsutta's  very  first  complete  line  of 
coordinated  bed  linens  and  accessories  for  infants. 

Adorable  comforters,  carriage  pillows,  dust  ruffles,  bumper 
pads,  blankets  and  sheets.  All  in  a  splendid  array  of  solids  and  pat- 
terns designed  to  appeal  to  the  fussiest  little  lord  or  lady. 

Your  newest  addition  has  just  become  a  very  special  part  of 
the  great  Wamsutta  tradition. 


Fortrel' is  a  trademark  of  Fiber  irKAiStries  Inc.  a  subsickary  of  Celanese  Coiporatiori    *^  ^^F^^^fHIHH 
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How  to  show  your  table 
in  its  best  light 

When  you  want  your  table  to  reflect 
your  taste,  choose  the  candles  with  tht 
gold  medallion-candles  made  by 
Colonial  Candle  of  Cape  Cod. 

Our  candles  are  handcrafted  of  the 
finest  materials,  and  come  in  the 
widest  choice  of  fashion  colors. 
They're  the  candles  that  will  bring  yot 
glowing  compliments. 

Colonial  Candle 
of  Cape  Cod 


America's  quality 
candlemaker  since  1909. 

©  Hyannis,  MA  02601      General  Housewares  Corp. 


(Continued  from  page  16)  know,"  said 
the  local  lawyer  doing  my  title  search, 
"that  land  originally  belonged  to  the 
hidians.  I  had  to  go  looking  all  over  for 
them.  I  looked  in  Aspen,  Vail,  and  Sun 
Valley.  They  weren't  there,  so  ,  .  . ." 

And  even  after  you've  cleared  the  ti- 
tle and  paid  for  the  house,  it  won't  be 
called  yours.  My  house  is  "the  Yate- 
man  place."  There  hasn't  been  a  Yate- 
man  in  Jaffrey  for  fifty  years.  And  I 
don't  think  a  Yateman  ever  owned  my 
house  anyway.  "The  Yateman  place"  is 
just  a  device  to  rag  newcomers. 
Though  I  have  been  assured  that  my 
house  will  eventually  be  called  "the 
O'Rourke  place." 

"Everybody'll  call  it  that,"  said  a 
neighbor,  "just  as  soon  as  you  die 
there." 

Another  thing,  no  matter  how  state- 
ly the  home  or  how  much  land  or  how 
many  outbuildings,  the  only  thing  the 
natives  will  ever  say  about  it  is,  "You 
know  that  place  sold  for  $8,000  in 
1976." 

It  will  take  time  for  you  to  get  used  to 
these  country  ways,  not  to  mention  get- 
ting used  to  the  country  itself.  The  cli- 
mate,  for  instance:  we  have  two 
seasons  in  New  England,  winter  and 
getting-ready-for-winter.  I  was  used  to 
banging  on  my  apartment  building's 
pipes  when  I  wanted  more  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  I've  found  this 
doesn't  work  with  my  own  wood  fur- 
nace. Nor  are  municipal  services  exact- 
ly like  the  city's.  I  was  putting  trash  out 
at  the  end  of  my  driveway  for  three 
months  before  I  noticed .  .  .well,  I  no- 
ticed three  months'  worth  of  trash  out 
at  the  end  of  my  driveway. 

Just  running  simple  errands  is  a 
problem  for  transplanted  New  York- 
ers. We  are  brusque,  fast-moving  peo- 
ple. But  there's  an  unwritten  law  in 
New  England:  any  time  you  go  any- 
where to  conduct  any  type  of  business, 
first,  you  have  to  have  a  little  talk. 

When  you  go  to  the  butcher  shop, 
you're  not  going  there  to  buy  meat.  It's 
a  social  call.  Even  if  you've  never  seen 
the  butcher  before  you  say,  "How's  it 
going?"  "Come  on  by  sometime,"  and 
"Give  my  regards  to  your  wife  if  you're 
married." 

He'll  say,  "Black  flies  bad  up  at  your 
place  this  year?" 

You'll  say,  "Getting  any  wood  in?" 

And  so  on.  Anything  to  do  with  pot 
roast  is  strictly  incidental,  and  the  sub- 


ject cannot  be  raised  politely  for  at  least 
thirty  minutes. 

This  frightens  me.  I  know  people  do 
it  to  be  friendly.  I  try  to  talk  for  hours 
with  everyone  I  see.  But  I'm  scared  that 
if  I  call  the  fire  department  and  yell, 
"Help!  My  house  is  on  fire!",  I'll  get 
someone  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
saying,  "Ah-yep,  fellow  down  at  An- 
trim had  his  house  on  fire,  too.  Must 
have  been  just  about  this  time,  1981. 
Black  flies  bad  up  at  your  place  this 
year?" 

The  local  newspapers  are  a  great 
help  in  catching  the  spirit  of  country 
life.  These  publications  show  that  rural 
New  Englanders  live  in  a  different 
world  than  New  Yorkers,  possibly  on 
another  planet. 

I've  been  collecting  items  from  the 
papers  in  my  area.  This  headline  was 
printed  large  on  page  two  of  the  Mo- 
nadnock  Ledger:  "Spaghetti  Supper 
Set  for  Friday."  It's  the  sort  of  headline 
we  could  do  with  more  of  in  the  Neiv 
York  Post.  "Motorist  Damages  Yard  in 
Hit  and  Run  Accident" — that  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  The  Peter- 
borough Transcript.  And  here,  from  The 
Keene  Sentinel,  is  my  personal  favorite: 
"Maine  Legislature  Goes  Home." 

A  story  about  the  planning  board  in 
Jaffrey  read,  in  part,  "The  planners  did 
not  decide  on  the  subdivision  last 
week.  By  the  time  the  public  hearings 
were  over.  .  .it  was  after  11  p.m.  The 
planners  did  nor  think  they  should  be 
making  decisions  when  they  were 
tired."  It's  hard  to  imagine  Congress 
being  that  downright.  I'd  like  to  see  a 
story  in  The  New  York  Times  saying, 
"Congressmen  did  not  decide  on  the 
defense  budget  last  night.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  did  not  think  they 
should  be  making  decisions  when  they 
were  half-witted,  corrupt,  and  drunk." 
But  the  most  telling  item  I've  found  in 
my  local  papers  read  simply,  "Money 
was  found  on  Middle  Hancock  Road 
on  Sunday,  June  5 . "  Eleven  words  that 
paint  a  picture  of  almost  baffling  de- 
cency. 

Things  like  that  will  make  you  want 
to  get  to  know  your  neighbors.  Believe 
me,  they'll  already  know  you.  New  En- 
glanders  are  not  nosy.  They  pride 
themselves  on  respecting  the  privacy  of 
others.  All  the  same,  they  manage  to 
know  everything  about  you,  and  some- 
times they'll  let  it  slip.  You'll  be  on  the 
phone,  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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By  the  inflationary  standards  of  the  day  there  are 
certainly  luxury  sedans  you  could  pay  a  lot  more  for  th 
the  \blvo  760  GLE.  But  very  few  of  them  would  give  y 
so  much  in  return. 

The  performance  of  the  760  GLE  is  startling.  Mord 
than  one  test  driver  has  been  pinned  back  in  his  orthop 
cally  designed  driver's  seat.  Road  and  Track  has  called 
Turbo  Diesel  "the  fastest  diesel  we've  ever  tested."  Rath(' 
impressive  when  you  consider  it's  our  gas  engines  that  ^ 
built  for  speed. 

A  revolutionary  suspension  system  not  only  smooth 
the  road,  it  calms  the  driver.  A  recent  test  drive  led  anotlj 
reviewer  to  remark,  "Feeling  comfortable  and  relaxed 
behind  the  wheel  at  100  m.p.h.  was  truly  an  uncommon 
experience*  .this  is  a  first  class  performance  machine." 
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Even  standing  still,  the  760  GLE  will  move  you.  It  '^ 
^ers  a  host  of  amenities  ranging  from  a  stereo  system  so 
)phisticated  it  comes  with  its  own  graphic  equalizer,  to  a 
imate  control  system  that  can  change  the  interior  air  four 
mes  a  minute. 
So  if  you're  in  the  market  for  an  outstanding  f  ive- 

lassenger  luxury  sedan,  look  at  the  760  GLE  from  \blvo. 

oi    Very  infrequently  a  car  comes  along  with  "classic" 
Titten  all  over  it. 

t    The  760  GLE,  we  believe,  is  such  a  car. 

hough  the  760  GLE  is  capable  of  this.it  should  never  be  attempted  by  anyone  other  than  a  professional  driver  under 

JLitrolIed  test  track  conditions.  ©  1984  Volvo  of  America  Gnporation. 
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Fifteen 
tiny  minutes  can 
undo  what  a  cold 

or  being  tired 
does  to  your  face. 

Recette  Mctveilleuse 
Masks  for  Face  and  Eyes 

Direct  from  Paris  come  two  of 
the  world's  richest  masks:  one 
for  the  face  and  one  for  the 
delicate  eye  area.  Both  are 
soothing,  unctuous  and  non- 
drying.  Filled  with  biological 
extracts  and  moisture,  they 
work  to  restore  resiliency,  sup- 
pleness, softness.  Both 
smooth  away  outward  signs 
of  tiredness  as  they  provide 
a  nourishing  and  revitalizing 
experience  for  face  and  eyes. 

This  dual  mask  program  is  as 
luxurious  as  a  spa  treatment. 
And  just  as  rewarding  as  know- 
ing you  look  your  very  best. 


Stendhal 

PARIS 

Superior  skin  care 
with  a  French  accent. 
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Don't  let  on  that  you  sleep 

until  ten.  It's  considered  hilarious. 

Personally,  I  sleep  in  my 

clothes  with  a  coffee  mug  beside  my  bed 


(Continued  from  page  20)  making  a 
long-distance  call.  "Operator,"  you'll 
say,  "I'm  having  trouble  getting 
through  to  my  mother  in  Palm  Beach." 

The  operator  will  say,  "You  really 
ought  to  call  her  more  often,  and  you 
haven't  written  her  a  real  letter  since 
Christmas." 

Or  you'll  be  shopping  in  a  local  store 
and  the  salesclerk,  a  total  stranger  to 
you,  will  say,  "But  that's  not  the  kind  of 
undershirt  you  usually  wear." 

The  first  of  these  neighbors  you 
should  get  to  know  is  the  plumber. 
Marry  him  if  you  can.  In  some  rural 
places  the  most  prominent  citizen  is 
the  doctor  or  the  reverend  at  the 
church;  not  so  in  New  England.  It's  the 
plumber,  and  for  good  reason.  When 
your  water  pipes  freeze  and  burst  at  3 
AM,  try  calling  a  doctor  or  a  priest. 

It  will  be  easier  to  get  to  know  the 
plumber,  and  everyone  else,  if  you  un- 
derstand local  values.  One  local  value 
is  early  rising.  Don't  let  on  that  you 
sleep  until  ten.  It's  considered  hilar- 
ious. Personally,  I  sleep  in  my  clothes 
with  a  coffee  mug  beside  my  bed.  That 
way,  when  someone  rings  the  doorbell 
at  5  AM  to  see  if  I'd  like  help  stacking 
cordwood,  I  can  run  downstairs  with 
cup  in  hand  and  pretend  to  have  been 
awake  for  hours.  Getting  up  early 
means  going  to  bed  early,  and  it  wor- 
ries people  if  you  don't.  When  I  first 
moved  to  Jaffrey,  I  was  having  a  1  a.m. 
nightcap  when  1  heard  a  knock  on  th« 
door.  It  was  a  concerned-looking  na- 
tive in  a  bathrobe.  "We  saw  your  lights 
on,"  he  said.  "Is  anything  wrong?"   , 

The  two  most  important  New  Eng,- 
land  values,  however,  are  honesty  and 
thrift.  Honesty  you've  already  seen  ex- 
ampled  in  Middle  Hancock  Road 
where  someone  found  money  and  did 
what  only  a  born  and  bred  small-town 
Yankee  would  do  and  called  the  news- 
papers. This  honesty  is  a  great  thing 
but  dangerously  habit-forming.  On 
visits  to  New  York  I  have  found  myself 
telling  people,  "Just  charge  me  what 
you  think  is  fair. "  And  there  is  no  polite 
way  to  express  what  people  in  New 


York  think  is  fair. 

More  important  even  than  honesty 
is  thrift,  not  to  say  outright  tight-fisted- 
ness.  Money  in  the  city  is  like  money  in 
Weimar,  Germany.  You  go  to  the  Citi- 
bank cash  machine,  get  a  wheelbar- 
rowful  of  the  stuff,  and  shovel  it  out 
whenever  you're  told.  Then  you  cross 
your  fingers  and  hope  to  die  before  the 
Visa-card  people  process  your  change 
of  address.  But  Yankees  are  serious 
about  spending  money.  And  they  give 
,  advice  at  length  on  the  subject. 

"Drive  over  to  Portland,  Maine," 
they'll  say,  "and  you  can  get  two  cents 
off  paper  towels."  Or,  "There's  a  spe- 
cial on  five-gallon  cans  of  margarine  at 
the  A&P.  Limit,  five  to  a  customer." 
And  they're  especially  forthcoming 
with  advice  about  what  you  should 
have  paid  for  your  house.  "You  know 
that  place  sold  for  $8,000  in  1976." 

Besides  changes  in  values,  country 
life  means  changes  in  all  your  activities. 
Many  city  pursuits  are  inappropriate  to 
the  new  venue.  If  you  go  jogging  in  Jaf- 
frey, people  will  stop  and  offer  you  a 
ride.  And  having  d'nner  at  nine  is  con- 
sidered as  bizarre  as  sunbathing  on  a 
roof.  Do  not,  however,  adopt  local  cus- 
toms wholesale. 

Fishing,  for  example,  turns  out  to  be 
less  serene  than  it  looks  on  calendars.  It 
is  a  sport  invented  by  biting  insects  and 
you  are  the  bait. 

Hunting  is  as  uncomfortable  and 
much  more  hazardous.  Deer  hunting, 
particularly,  attracts  Visigothic  types 
from  places  like  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. I  spend  all  of  deer-hunting  sea- 
son indoors  trying  not  to  do  anything 
deerlike. 

Gardening  is  better.  Everyone  in 
New  England  will  be  eager  to  give  you 
advice  about  a  flower  garden — too  ea- 
ger, in  fact.  By  the  time  I'd  spent  a  month 
listening  to  gardening  advice,  I  was  so 
confused  the  only  thing  I  could  remem- 
ber was  that  you  shouldn't  plant  bulbs 
upside  down.  This  is  nonsense,  and  I 
have  a  septic  tank  full  of  daffodil  blooms 
to  prove  it. 

Vegetable      (Continued  on  page  28) 
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This  is  Minton .  It  says  so  on  both  sides . 

The  distinctive  design  on  the  face  ot  a  Minton  b   ne  china  plate  is  as  recognizable  as  the  hallmark  on  the  hack. 

Our  newest  pattern  "Consort,"  reflects  an  English  tradition  which  began  in  1793.  For  the  complete  Mintonjpattern  brochure 

and  historical  booklet,  send  50*;  to  Minton, Dept.  75h  ,  700 Cottontail  Lane,  Somerset, N.J.  08873.  A/fjp|-Qp 
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Find  out  what's  in  store 
tor  you  when  you  shop  with 
the  American  Express  Card 
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the  1984  Olympics 
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Don't  leave  home 
without  It." 
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These  fine  stores  have  some- 
thing special  in  store  for  you. 

Bacon's 

Louisville 

Belk  Stores 

'rhr()uti,hout  the  Southeast 

Burdines 

Florida 

Channel  Home  Centers 

New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  York  area 
and  Boston 

Color  Tile 

Throughout  the  U.S. 

Conran's 

lliroui(hout  the  Northeast 

Diamond's 

Phoeni.x,  Tucson  and  Las  Vet^as 

Eldcr-Beerman 

Cincinnati  and  Dayton 

Federated  Electronics 

Southern  C-aliiornia 

FTD  Florists 

I  hioughoul  tlic  U.S. 

Gayfers 

Alabama,  Cieorgia,  Florida  and  Mississippi 

Handy  Dan 

le.xas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
(^olonido  and  Nebiiiska 

J  &  R  Music 

New  York 

Liberty  House 

Northern  (>aliiornia  and  Hawaii 

Miller's 

lennessee  and  (jeori^ia 

Pacific  Stereo 

I'hroughout  the  U.S. 

Polk  Bros. 

'Fhrough(Jut  Illinois 

Read' J 

I'hroughout  C>onnecticut 

Ritz  Camera 

Throughout  the  U.S. 

Sterns 

Noitli  and  Central  New  Jersey  and 
New  York 
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THERE'S  Al^\{aYS 
TIME  AND  A  PLACE  FOR 
A  BULOV\  CLOCK. 

JThe  Bulova  Dimension"'  is  the  world's  thinnest 
Waff!  clock.  Justl6.5  millimeters  in  depth.  Available  in  a 
wide  variety  of%yies,  some  with  easel  backs.  Elegant. 
SE^^CGurate;  And  very,  very  easy  to  find  a  place  for 
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(Continued  from  page  24)  gardening  is 
more  difficult.  Tine  last  hard  frost  in 
New  England  comes  about  July  10 
and  the  first  autumn  frost  comes 
about  two  weeks  later.  Then  there  are 
the  raccoons.  If  anything  does  grow, 
the  raccoons  will  take  it  and  you'll 
have  to  call  the  Pentagon  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  to  get  it  back.  What  I 
do  is  just  say  I  have  a  vegetable  gar- 
den. I  dig  up  some  of  the  lawn,  put  on 
a  raccoon  suit,  make  tracks  in  the 
dirt.,  and  go  buy  my  vegetables  at  the 
local  garden  stand. 


The  honesty  is 
dangerously  habit- 
forming.  On  visits 

to  New  York 

I  have  found  myself 

telling  people, 

'Just  charge  me  what 

you  think  is  fair'' 


I've  adopted  similar  techniques  for 
home  renovation.  At  first  I  thought  it 
would  be  relaxing  and  a  fine  hobby  to 
fix  up  my  own  house.  But  visits  to  the 
hardware  store  proved  too  embarrass- 
ing. Whatever  it  is  you  need,  you  don't 
know  what  it's  called.  And  they'll 
laugh  at  you  when  you  ask  for  "a  large 
metal  thing  which  is  heavy  at  one  end 
but  a  good  deal  heavier  at  the  other." 

While  being  careful  not  to  fix  up 
your  own  house,  be  especially  careful 
not  to  fix  it  up  in  real  Colonial  an- 
tiques. There's  one  place  where  the 
honesty  of  rural  New  Englanders 
breaks  down  in  a  woeful  fashion.  This 
is  the  antiques  store.  New  England  an- 
tiques stores  are  dens  of  iniquity.  If  you 
ever  do  go  into  one,  keep  repeating  this 
to  yourself:  "It's  not  an  authentic  milk- 
paint  pre-Revolutionary  hanging  cup- 
board. It's  a  dirty  old  box  out  of 
somebody's  garage." 

Moving  to  the  country  is,  in  general, 
a  splendid  way  of  finding  out  how  ig- 
norant and  unhandy  you  are.  I  knew  I 
didn't  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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Mastercraft  of  Grand  Rapids 


Sculptural  pedestals  eit  an- 
tiqued brass  suspend  three-quart- 
er-inch-thick glass  top  with  an  ogee 
edge.  This  contemporary  design 
demonstrates  the  innovative  use 
of  fine  materials  which  distin- 
guishes our  Mastercraft  division. 


Living  room,  dining  and  bedroom 
designs  typically  combine  hand- 
worked brass,  glass  and  rare 
woods.  You  are  invited  to  see  the 
Mastercraft  collection  in  our  show- 
rooms with  an  introduction  from 
your  interior  designer  or  architect. 


A  North  AnuTKan  Philips  Company 


Distinguished  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  fine  furniture  with  showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  High  Point,  Houston,  Los  Angeles.  .Miami 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Troy,  Washington  DC.  and  London. 
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Available  in 
Regular  and  Menthol. 


•j^l 


_    _TTE 
KE  PORSlSHE  is  (>JLYACAR. 


12  mg.  "tar".  1.0  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cig'arette  TyyTnTrfletfia 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
J     That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Emerald  Aisle. 


Our  unique  Insh  River  collection  offers  you  distinctive  octagon  design.  Frames  and  virgin  vinyl  strap 
available  in  20  designer  colors.  Use  your  imagination  with  chaises,  dining  tables,  chairs, 
ottomans.  Wnte  for  our  76  page  full  color  catalog.  Only  $1.  Tropitone  Furniture  fc»j!js««Sfc/ai,«««« 
Company,  P.O.  Box  3197,  Sarasota,  FL  33578;  5  Marconi,  Irvine,  CA  92714.        [liipiCPlIB 

U  Probably  ihe  finest 


This  Bird  of  Paradise 

sang  for  Countess  du  Barry 

and  Ellen  McCluskm^ 


Over  a  century 
of  tasteful  people 
have  found  Lee/Jofa 
^  '  decorative  fabrics 

•^    beautifully  in  tune  with 
their  needs.  Wander 
among  fauna  and  flora, 
designs  of  every 

description  at  the 
D&D  Building. 

V  '9  THIRD  AVEMUE  NEW  YO(VK  AMD  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  C 
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(Continued  from  page  28)  know  much 
about  gardening  or  fixing  things 
around  the  house,  but  I  thought  even  I 
could  burn  a  pile  of  brush.  It's  worth 
noting  that  practically  everything  in  ru- 
ral areas  is  flammable.  So  much  for  the 
lovely  scenery. 

Indeed,  by  the  time  I'd  lived  six 
months  in  New  England,  all  my  good 
reasons  for  moving  there  had  disap- 
peared. Pastoral  serenity  is  elusive  in  a 
town  where  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  over  five  owns  a  chain  saw  and 
starts  it  promptly  at  dawn  each  day. 
And,  as  for  healthy  living,  the  state 
motto  of  New  Hampshire  seems  to  be, 
"Can  I  freshen  that  up  for  you?" 

I  was  feeling  quite  glum  about  all 
this  one  day  while  I  was  helping  an- 
other ex-city  fellow  pull  stumps  out  of 
his  pasture.  My  friend  George,  a  for- 
mer resident  of  San  Diego,  had  rented 
a  back  hoe,  and  he  and  I  had  spent  all 
morning  cutting,  digging,  and  yanking 
at  tree  roots  while  I  wondered  why  I'd 
ever  left  Murray  Hill.  George  and  I 
were  down  in  a  trench  hacking  at  one 
particularly  recalcitrant  oak  carcass 
when  a  local  farmer  pulled  up  in  his 
truck.  The  farmer  stared  out  across  the 
pasture,  surveyed  the  dozen  holes  with 
uprooted  stumps  sitting  next  to  each, 
looked  down  in  the  hole  where  George 
and  I  were,  and  said,  "George,  you'll 
never  make  any  money  planting 
those." 

Then  I  realized  why  I'd  moved  to  the 
country.  Neighbors  gather  from  miles 
around  to  see  me  try  to  light  a  wood 
stove.  My  sojourns  at  the  town  dump 
with  my  Volkswagen  convertible  bur- 
ied to  its  hubs  in  mud  are  local  legend. 
And  the  residents  of  Jaffrey  consider  it 
a  better  show  than  The  Return  of  the 
Jedi  to  see  a  New  Yorker  try  to  get  a 
porcupine  out  of  the  barn  with  two 
oven  mits  and  a  broom  handle. 

You  move  to  the  country  for  the 
same  reason  that  underlies  many  great 
artistic  endeavors.  It's  done  for  the 
sake  of  entertainment.  And  what  bet- 
ter thing  is  there  in  life  than  bringing 
mirth  and  merriment  to  the  people  all 
around  you?  a 


This  piece  was  taken  from  a  speech  given  on 
July  13,  1983,  at  the  Amos  fortune  Forum  in 
jaffrey  Center,  New  Hampshire. 
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"'Surprise!'/ 

It  was  my  40th.  ( Ugh.  That  sounds  so  —  adult. ) 

Among  my  smattering  of  gifts  (most  of  which  were  not-so-adult) 
was,  surprise  again,  a  Spiegel  catalog. 

The  rest  is  history 

I  mean,  the  brass  Stiffel  lamp  on  page  587  practically  had  my  name 
on  it.  And  the  Italian  white  leather  sofa  on  page  554  was  just  begging 
me  to  buy  it. 

So,  of  course,  I  did.  (I  always  have  had  a  soft  spot  for  Italians.) 

At  1:00  AM,  amidst  cold  champagne  and  hot  gossip,  I  picked  up 
the  phone  and  went  shopping.  At  that  moment,  for  the  first  time  ever, 
I  realized  that  shopping  didn't  have  to  be  a  drag. 

And  that  was  the  biggest  surprise  of  all." 


ALL  STYLE.  ALL  SERVICE.  ALL  SATISFACTION, 
bget  your  copy  of  the  new  Spiegel  Fall  Catalog,  mail  $3  with  the  attached  card.  Or  call,  toll-free,  1  800  345  4500,  and  ask  for  Dept.  043 


BULLOCKS,  LOS  ANGEL 
FILENES,  BOSTON 
MACYS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Embraceable  by  Utica.  For  the  moments  that  are  truly  your  own. 


UTICA 


'00%  COTTON  TOwElS  and  COOKX^^TED 
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CRYSTALLINE  FANTASIES 

A  new  show  presents  the  work  of  the  Art  Nouveau  designer  Emile  Galle 

By  Linda  NochHn 


A  major  exhibition  of  the  glass  cre- 
ations of  Emile  Galle  (1846-1904) 
should  stimulate  new  thinking  about 
this  brilliant  and  paradoxical  French 
fin-de-siecle  creator  of  crystalline 
dream  worlds.  Indeed  "Dreams  into 
Glass"  is  the  title  of  the  show  of  forty 
pieces  of  Galle's  work  at  the  Corning 
Museum  of  Glass,  part  of  which  was 
previewed  in  New  York  at  Steuben  in 
March  and  April.  Galle's  sinuous 
vases,  decorated  with  motifs  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  diaphanous  flying  in- 
sects, beetles,  or  spectral  bats;  his 
lamps  in  the  form  of  giant,  phallic 
mushrooms  or  tulips;  his  bowls  swoon- 
ing under  the  weight  of  moribund  or- 
chids or  heavy-headed  poppies  are 
hardly  the  product  of  Bau- 
haus  discipline.  Rather, 
Galle's  art,  and  the 
production  of  the  • 
School  of  Nancy 
which  he  headed, 
seems  ideally  suited  to  a 
certain  type  of  Post 
Modernist  sensibility,  in 
which  the  Modernist  deco- 
rative dictum  "Form  Follows 
Function"  has  given  way  to 
Robert  Venturi's  prophetic  title, 
"Complexity  and  Contradiction." 

Galle's  work  in  the  decorative  arts 
springs  from  personal  imagination 
rather  than  from  an  objective  study  of 
the  formal  and  practical  requirements 
of  objects  for  daily  use.  The  artist,  as 
extravagant  in  his  prose  style  as  in  his 
glass  style,  declared:  "My  own  work 
consists  above  all  in  the  execution  of 
personal  dreams:  to  dress  crystal  in 
tender  and  terrible  roles,  to  compose 
for  it  the  thoughtful  faces  of  pleasure 
or  tragedy ...  to  impose  upon  it  quali- 
ties I  should  like  to  have  in  order  to  in- 
carnate my  dreams  and  design.  .  .1 
have  sought  to  make  crystal  yield  forth 
all  the  Tender  or  fierce  expression  it  can 
summon  when  guided  by  a  hand  that 


lop  Emile  Galle,  1895; 
above:  GaUe's  Dragonfly  Coupe,  1903. 


delights  in  it." 

Looking  at  a  piece  of  Galle  glass  for 
the  first  time  is  like  exploring  a  mysteri- 
ous new  universe  of  shifting  color,  of 
mingled  darkness  and  radiance,  of  li- 
quid depths  and  dazzling  surfaces;  lim- 
its are  unfixed,  borders  tantalizingly 
ambiguous,  interpretations  are  sugges- 
tively open  to  the  mood  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  viewer.  Peering  into  the 
translucent,  infinitely  evocative  depths 
of  a  Galle  vase,  holding  it  up  to  the 
light  that  filters  slowly  and  voluptuous- 
ly through  its  iridescent,  quivering 
rose,  gold,  amber,  violet,  or  ultramar- 
ine depths,  one  understands,  in  terms 
of  immediate  sense  experience,  what 
the  poet  Blake  meant  about  seeing  "the 
World  in  a  Grain  of 
Sand.  .  .  And  Eternity 
in  an  hour.  ..." 

Yet  Emile  Galle  was 
no  mere  dreamer:  on 
the  contrary,  hisg 
achievement  as  an  artist  g 
in  glass  is  firmly  ground-  "^ 
ed  in  a  mastery  of  technical  ^ 
practice,  in  serious  scientific  ^ 
investigation,  in  the  study  of  s 
the  European  and,  above  all,  ^ 
Japanese,  precedents,  and,  not  Z 
least  important,  in  a  good  sounds 
business  sense.  At  the  age  of  28  the  ° 
young  Galle  took  over  the  family  glass  ^ 
and  ceramics  business  in  Nancy  and  set  g 
to  work  establishing  his  reputation  and  | 
that  of  his  firm,  a  reputation  in  the  dec-  ^ 
orative  arts,  furniture,  and  ceramics,  as  I 
well  as  the  glass  for  which  he  is  best  "^^ 
known.  His  work  first  received  recog-  3 
nition  as  early  as  the  Paris  Universal  - 
Exposition  in  1878,  but  it  is  the  pro-  I 
duction  of  the  years  between  1889  and  | 
his  death  in  1904  that  established  his  | 
world-wide  reputation.  By  1900,  the  g 
year  of  the  Great  Exposition  in  Paris,  ^ 
he  received  several  medals  and  the  cov-  Z 
eted  rank  of  Commander  in  the  Legion  s; 
of  Honor.  (Continued  on  page  42)  s 
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Even  back  then, 
^ou  knew  Dad  had  style. 


i.a^ 


Send  a  gift  of  Remy  anywhere.  Call  toll-free  1-800-238-4373. 

Imported  tjy  Remy  Martin  Amerique.  Inc  ,  NY,  NY  80  Proof. 


Some  of  us  have  more  finely  developed  nestinp 
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instincts  than  others. 


Karaslan  Rug  Mills,  a  Division  of  FleldcresI  Mills.  Inc 
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(C.onfniiicdf )■()>}!  pLige  }H)  The  very  mo- 
tils  u[x)n  which  Clalle's  crystalline  vi- 
sit)n  is  basixl,  arc,  in  tact,  derived  from 
a  carelul,  painstaking  study  of  the  pre- 
cise lineaments  oi  the  natural  world: 
plants,  trees,  flowers,  insects,  marine 
creatures,  little  animals.  Yet  the  real- 
ism of  the  individual  element — the  or- 
chid, the  dragonfly,  the  tadpole,  or  the 
bat — is  always  subordinated  to  the 
larger  symbolic  project  in  Galle's  ma- 
jor masterpieces,  to  that  sense  of  mys- 
teriously charged  but  untranslatable 
meaningfulness  sought  after  by  the 
Symbolist  poets  that  Galle  so  admired, 
poets  like  Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  Ver- 
laine,  or  Maeterlinck,  whose  verses  of- 
ten adorned  his  vases.  To  achieve  this 
sense  of  the  evocative  springing  from 
the  natural  motif,  Galle  brilliantly  ma- 
nipulated his  glass  medium,  guiding  it 
toward  the  production  of  effects  never 
before  achieved  and,  above  all,  taking 
advantage  of  the  accidental  effects,  like 
air  bubbles  beneath  the  surface,  or  the 


random  marks  of  the  graver's  tool, 
which  a  lesser  artist  would  have  tried  to 
disguise  or  eliminate,  but  which  Galle 
treasured  as  the  signs  of  spontaneity. 

In  Galle's  best  work,  like  the  Drag- 
onfly Coupe  of  1903,  in  which  multiple 
techniques — marquetry,  applied  glass, 
and  patination — enliven  the  surface  of 
the  cup,  the  body  of  the  enormous,  hal- 
lucinatingly  naturalistic  insect  meta- 
morphoses, literally  melts  away,  into 
the  crystalline  surface  of  the  cup  itself. 
Partly  applied  to  the  surface  (the  jewel- 
like eyes  and  the  segmented  body  of 
the  insect,  with  its  speckles  of  patina) 
and  partly  submerged  beneath  it  (mot- 
tling of  the  wings,  the  legs,  and  the  an- 
tennae), the  wings  themselves  detailed 
by  the  most  delicate  engraving  imagin- 
able, the  dragonfly  itself  cannot  be  un- 
derstood as  an  entity  apart  from  the 
glass  matiere  to  which  it  owes  its  exis- 
tence. Like  the  Post-Impressionist 
painters  of  his  time,  Galle  again  and 
again  calls  our  attention  to  the  subtle 


interaction  between  the  material  na- 
ture of  his  medium  and  the  descriptive 
representation  of  nature  it  bodies 
forth.  To  this  effect,  in  the  Dragonfly 
Coupe,  he  adumbrates  a  subordinate 
insect  to  the  left  of  the  major  one  as  a 
sort  of  ghost  image,  perceptible  on  the 
surface  of  the  cup  only  in  the  form  of 
subtle  engraving,  but  vividly  present 
beneath  this  surface  in  the  brilliant  col- 
or of  its  wings.  The  inside  and  the  out- 
side of  the  cup  play  entirely  different 
roles  in  Galle's  precisely  evoked  dream 
construction  of  the  insect  world.  Lift 
up  the  Dragonfly  Coupe.  On  the  inside, 
the  dragonfly  appears  quite  literally  in 
a  different  light:  as  a  menacing,  black 
silhouette  hunting  down  its  prey 
(winged,  yellow  insects,  probably  may- 
flies) with  Darwinian  voracity,  a  role 
cannily  hidden  from  view  by  the 
cloudy  white  swirls  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  vessel  and  visible  only  if  you 
plunge  your  gaze  into  its  interior. 
The  incip-     {Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  best  laid  plans 

of  architects  and  designers  begin 

with  RE.  Guerin.         f  ^  4 


At  RE.  Guerin,  we've  always  ap- 
proached accessories  as  focal 
points.  The  critical  highlights  that 
make  a  room.  Or  break  it. 

Which  Is  why  discerning  designers 
have  been  coming  to  us  for  over  a 
century  and  a  quarter  for  faucet  sets, 
doorknobs,  pulls,  finials,  fixtures  and 
more.  All,  of  the  most  exquisite  de- 
sign and  exceptional  execution. 

Browse  through  our  catalog.  Send 
$5,  name  and  address  to:  PE.  Guerin, 
23  Jane  Street,  N.Y,  N.Y.  10014.  And  If 
you  don't  find  exactly  what  you  want, 
we'll  search  among  ourthousands  of 
custom  models,  or  develop  some- 
thing totally  unique. .  .just  for  you. 


RE.  GUERIN,  INC. 

At  home  In  the  finest  homes. . . 
for  over  125  years. 

1982  Award  by  Classical  America. 
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DIock  glomour.  V^ven  in  silk. 


FRAN  MURPHY? 

D6D  Centre  of  The  Palm  Beaches  401  Clematis  Street,  Rorida  Phone  (305)  659-6200 

A  Home  Furnishings  Trade  Showroom 


'  RESIDENTIALyCONTRACT 

pholsteiY  Fabric  From  the  Manufacturing  Cente 


PROTECTED  WITH  I 


^T|RSpN,  N.J.  •  DESIGNERS  •  JACQUARD  WEAV&R9^«KfiQ^  •  HANDSCRE^BrIN^RS  Du  Pbnt 

HOWROOM  .  D&D  BUILDING  •  979  THIRD  AVENUe7|?^7>WMC»  jy]^  TEFLON 

s^»  Denver  •  Detroit  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami .      "****"*"■  '*•'*"*'=""  "i*"« 
'tie  •  Toronto  *  Washington,  D.C. 
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Express  your  thoughts  on  Crane, 
because  someone  may  keep  them  forever 


Crane  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful 
[ationery  upon  which  your  thoughts 
in  be  expressed,  but,  because 
jis  made  of  cotton,  the  most  lasting. 
The  enjoyment  of  Crane  begins 
len  you  visit  the  finest  store  you  know. 
e,  you  may  choose  not  only  from 


Crane  textures  and  colors,  but  from  a 
range  of  lettering  styles,  to  be  engraved 
with  the  same  craftsmanship  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  Crane  papers. 

Whatever  your  choice.  Crane 
stationery  will  indeed  be  worthy  of  pre- 
senting your  thoughts  so  that  they  may 


be  cherished  for  years  to  come. 
Crane  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Mass.  01226. 

Crane 

We've  been  taking  your  words 
seriously  for  182  years. 
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NDARD  INTRODUCES  WHISPER  COLOR 


Whispei  Colors/'' 
They're  soft-spoken,  but  they 
make  quite  a  statement. 

Because  now,  you  can 
maximize  the  effect  by  continu- 


ing Ihe  colors  on  the  walls. 

American-Standard  has 
invited  American  Olean  to 
provide  tiles  in  our  Whisper 
Colors  palette  of  Shell,  Heather 


and  Sterling  Silver  The  result? 
Tiles  in  the  same  translucent 
shades.  In  solids  or  patterned. 

The  continuity  of  design  even 
carries  over  to  the  faucet  handles 


Iliey' 

Kenlci 

It'so 
Sign:f 
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rght  ©  1984  American  Stondard 
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t  NOW,  A  UTTLE  COLOR  CAN  GO  A  LONG  WAY.  EVEN  TO  THE  WALLS. 


They're  in  corresponding 
Kcent  colors. 

It's  o  new  concept  in  bath 
Jesign:  fixtures  and  tiles  that  were 
•pecifically  made  for  each  other 


Thanks  to  American-Standard, 
you  can  now  have  a  bath  where 
the  color  just  flows  and  flows. 

For  our  nearest  showroom  and  a 
brochure  on  Whisper  Colors, call  us 


at  1-800-821-7700  (Ext. 4023).  In  Alaska 
or  Hawaii, 1-800-821-3777  (Ext. 4023). 

AMERICAN-STANDARD 

It's  not  just  a  both.  It's  a  room. 


NEW  1984  EDITION 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

PUBLICATION  OF 

DECORATION  &  DESIGN 

AT  ITS  BEST 


MAISON  &  JARDIN 

INTERNATIONAL 

GRANDE  DECORATION 


In  this  special  issue,  entree  into  the 

private  worid  of  those  whose  sense 

of  beauty  &  style  has  inspired  the 

best  in  interior  design,  architecture 

and  gardens  all  over  the  worid. 

Over  100  fabulous  color  pages 

include  special  features  on  art, 

flowers,  jewels,  antiques, 

and  life's  other  luxuries. 

Complete  with  English  text. 

At  selected  news  dealers  and  bookstores, 

or  sent  to  you  by  post. 


To  order,  send  check  or  money  order 

for  $7.50  requesting 

MAJSON  &  JARDIN  INTERNATIONAL 

No.  1  -  1984  to: 

European  Publishers  Representatives 

11-03  46th  Ave. 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  1 1  lOI 
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iCoiitnnicd  jroDi  page  42)  lent  moral 
symbolism  of  Galle's  Dragonfly  Coupe 
receives  more  overt  expression  in  his 
Eternal  Debate  vase  of  1889-90.  Here, 
the  "evil"  suggested  by  a  prehistoric 
pterodactyl  confronts  the  "good"  sug- 
gested by  a  pelican,  emblem  of  Chris- 
tian selt-sacritice,  in  terms  ot  a  literal 
opposition  ol  light  and  dark.  The  pale, 
brilliant  transmitted  light  of  the  upper 
portion  ot  the  vase  with  the  pelican 
glows  with  a  clear,  pearly  luminosity; 
the  somber,  brown  opaque  darkness  of 
the  lower  portion  suggests,  through  re- 
fracted light,  some  transcendent  depri- 
vation of  spiritual  energy  associated 
with  prehistoric  times.  Obviously, 
Galle  is  here  using  the  medium  of  glass 
to  comment  on  one  of  the  quintessen- 
tial struggles  of  human  existence,  not 
merely  on  the  opposition  between  two 
birds. 

Galle  himself  was  deeply  engaged  in 
some  of  the  important  moral  and  social 
issues  of  his  time.  Like  his  friend  and 
admirer,  Marcel  Proust,  he  was  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  Dreyfus  at  the  time 
of  the  Affaire,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  sign  his  name  to  the  famous  petition 
of  January  1898,  demanding  justice  for 
the  wrongly  accused  Jewish  army  offi- 
cer. Indeed, one  of  Galle's  most  impor- 
tant vases,  now  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  Paris,  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, "We  shall  win,  God  is  leading  us. 
Emile  Zola,"  referring  to  Galle's  faith 
in  the  innocence  of  Captain  Dreyfus 
and  to  the  leading  role  of  Zola  in  estab- 
lishing that  innocence.  Even  more  im- 
portant, Galle's  practice  as  a  glass- 
worker,  a  furniture  designer,  and  an 
entrepreneur  in  the  decorative  arts  was 
inspired  by  that  high  sense  of  moral 
purpose,  that  almost  missionary  zeal  to 
elevate  human  nature  and  transform 
the  social  order  by  means  of  the  civiliz- 
ing, humanizing  powers  of  the  arts  and 
crafts,  that  spirit  of  reform  that  had  in- 
formed the  decorative  arts  movement 
in  England,  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  Continent  from  the  time  of  Ruskin 
and  William  Morris  to  that  of  the  Bau- 
haus  artists  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  It 
is  part  of  the  paradox  of  Galle's 
achievement  that  his  flight  from  grim, 
standardized,  machine-made  modern 
reality  to  a  dream  world  of  Symboliste 
crystal  fantasy  could,  at  the  same  time, 
be  accompanied  by  a  rather  different 
dream  of  regeneration  for  the  benight- 
ed mass  audience  for  consumer  goods. 


It  was  typical  of  the  generation  of  the 
1890s  that  they  wished  to  merge  the 
aesthetic  and  the  ethical  in  what  one  of 
their  spokesmen  termed  "the  fecund 
unity  of  a  superior  form  of  action." 

Yet,  in  a  way,  this  Utopian  hope  of 
social  regeneration  through  the  deco 
rative  arts  was  the  most  phantasmago 
ric  of  all  Galle's  dreams,  flow,  after  all, 
could  the  man  who  designed  for  that 
arch  dandy,  Robert  de  Montesquiou 
(model  for  Proust's  Baron  de  Charlus), 
a  bathroom  that  was  an  extravaganza 
of  luxe  in  which  de  Montesquiou's  fa 
vorite  flower,  the  hydrangea,  appeared 
in  every  conceivable  material  and  for- 
mal variation,  and  in  which  an  ornate 
glass  cabinet  displayed  all  its  owner's 
dazzling,  pastel  silk  cravats — how 
could  such  a  man  bring  a  new,  demo- 
cratic mass-produced  art  to  the  peo- 
ple? Indeed,  Galle's  mass-produced 


fito 


Tadpoles,  1889-90,  inspired  by  Theophile 
Gautier's  "The  Castle  of  Memory," 
some  lines  of  which  appear  on  vase. 

works  are,  on  the  whole,  coarse  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  popular  market 
of  his  time  remained  faithful  to  Louis 
XVI  imitations  enpacotille.  Galle's  real 
achievement  remains  the  highly  indi- 
vidualized luxury  items  he  designed 
for  the  happy  few:  works  like  the  flam- 
boyant Orchids  vase,  where  the  life  cy- 
cle of  the  flower  is  applied  to  a  support 
of  melting  turquoise  and  cream,  the 
blossom  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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rtus  is  Uie  new  'Buick'Electra 


)ARMISCH-PARTENK1RCHEN,  Bavana-ln  the  quiet, 
cenic  villages  of  the  Gemian  Alps,  the  townspeople  are  not 
asily  excited  by  an  automobile.  Here,  in  Germany,  automotiyi 
ccellence  is  expected,  rather  than  marveled  at. 

Yet,  not  long  ago,  the  prototype  of  a  new  American  car 
■aused  quite  a  stir  among  the  local  populace.  A  new  Buick,  yio 
^  \zss.A  new  Buick  Electra. 


tSS&.'t'i.  >llaA>4«>^^   - 


Buick  Electra  is  a  name  that  has  long  been  s>Tionynious 
'with  automotive  luxury.  But  these  are  demanding  times-that 
pail  for  more  than  just  luxur\'  from  a  luxur>'  car. 

So  we  totalK'  re-enguieered  Electra.  We  made  it  trimmer 
and  lighter.  We  gave  it  a  new  computer-controlled  enguie. 
Sophisticated  multi-port  fuel  injection  system.  Eront-wheel 
drive.  Rack-and-pinion  steering.  And  fully  independent  rear 
suspension.  To  make  it  a  real  pleasure  to  drive. 

And  driven  it  was.  Up  the  steep  grades  and  around  the 
sharp  switchbacks  of  the  .'Mps.  Down  the  no-speed-limit 
Autobahn  and  through  the  sustauied  108°  F  temperatures  of 


the  Australian  Outback,  as  well  as  the  sub-zero  cold  of 
Kapuskasing,  Canada,  hi  short,  we  subjected  Electra  to  some 
of  the  world  s  most  demanding  environments.  Because  we 
wanted  it  to  be  ready  for  the  toughest  test  of  all:  yours. 

Buick  Electra  has  always  been  a  sumptuous,  comfortable- 
riding  automobile,  with  careful  attention  to  detail.  It  is  still  such 
an  automobile.  Electras  interior  dimensions  are  within  an  uich 
or  so  of  its  predecessor,  so  it  can  still  transport  six  in  luxury 
and  conifort.  Especially  on  long  trips. 

Its  standard  equipment  includes  a  six-way  power 
adjustment  seat  for  the  driver.  An  electric  fuel  filler  door.  Plus 
a  host  of  other  power  assists.  It  also  offers  interesting  optional 
equipment  such  as  a  keyless  entry  system.  And  Electronic 
Touch  Climate  Control. 

And  it  is  produced  in  one  of  the  world  s  most  advanced 
assembly  plants.  For  example,  every 
Electra  gets  two  coats  of  clear 
enamel  on  top  of  the  regulai'  finish. 

Now  that  you've  read 
about  our  own  vigorous  Electra 
testing,  buckle  up  and  put  the 
Electra  to  your  own  thorough 
road  test.  You  absolutely  must 
drive  it  to  fijlly  appreciate  it. 

The  new  Electra  awaits  you  at         l        c  <  'tTTMC'I^^^IS  »*>' 
vour  Buick  dealer.  V^^   r  >%\;  f^ 

Wouldn't  you  really  ratl\^r  l\ave  aliuick? 


OHicial  Car  ot  ihe  XX/IIrd  Olympiad 
Los  Angeles  1984 
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JTorlrulflj^^Hpil  interiors  of  classic 

beauti^^lMRpI  Colombo  lever  sets 

combine  brass  and  natural  woods  or 

designer  colors  for  their  new  "Italian 

Touch."  The  perfect  touch!  See  them  at 

your  designer's  showroom  or  write  for  a 

free  catalog  today. 


Cardinal  Red  and  Almond  Brown. 


Model  133  RR  in  Tortoise  ShsM.  Also  in  Oak, 
Rosewood.  Green  Onyx.  Porcelain  Whits  and 
Ebonv. 


Green  Onyx,  Tortoise  SheSi,  Porcelain  White 
artd  Ebony. 


Ili&Cobmbo® 

(U.SA)  INC. 


P.O.  Box  24S,  1540  HlghlllKtf  Ave. 
Duarte,  CA  91010-  (818)  359-2569 
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SUPPORT  THE  HOME  TEAM 
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For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  United  States  Mint  is  issuing 
Olympic  commemorative  coins. 
Each  beautiful  gold  and  silver 
coin  depicts  an  Olympic  theme 
in  honor  of  the  first  Summer 
Olympics  held  on  American  soil 
in  over  50  years,  the  XXIII  Olym- 
piad in  Los  Angeles. 

The  gem-like,  proof  coins  will 
be  a  treasure  to  own  for  years 
to  come.  And  all  profits  go  directly 


to  the  Olympic  effort. 

Help  support  our  athletes  and 
the  1984  Games.  Buy  an  Olympic 
coin  today 

Coins  can  be  purchased 
through  your  local  post  office 
and  at  participating  banks  and 
com  dealers  across  the  country 

Or,  write  to:  U.S.  Mint,  Olympic 
Com  Program,  PO  Box  6766, 
San  Francisco  CA  94101. 


"^LA  Olympic  Organizing  Commiflee 
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(Continued  from  page  48)  ranging)' 
in  color  from  deep  pinkish  mauve  in 
the  center  to  pale  violet  at  the  peripher- 1 
ies,  the  relief  modulating  from  near 
three-dimensionality  at  the  heart  of  the 
flower  to  delicate  engraving  at  the  pe- 
ripheries, in  an  imagery  subtly  suggest- 
ing (without  ever  going  beyond  the 
bound  of  suggestion)  female  sexuality. 

At  his  most  ambitious,  Galle  may  lit- 
erally take  on  the  invention  of  a  com- 
plete dream  world,  as  he  did  in  his 
arnbitious  Landscape  Vase  of  1900,  in 
which  a  forest  of  dark  brown  tree 
trunks  encircles  a  field  with  tiny  houses 
in  it.  The  forest  illusion  is  completed  by 
suggestions  of  rocks  and  underbrush 
in  the  "foreground"  of  the  vase.  Here, 
too,  the  notion  of  equivalences,  that 
suggestive  power  of  the  natural  object, 
so  dear  to  thefin-de-siecle  poetic  imagi- 
nation comes  into  play  for  the  encir- 
cling tree  trunks,  aside  from  being  a 
decorative  motif,  suggest  the  imprison- 
ing embrace  of  jailhouse  bars  within 
which  the  world  of  nature  is  held  cap- 
tive. In  this  suggestive  crystal  ambi- 
ence, the  stratified,  jewellike  layers  of 
the  landscape  seem  to  take  on  a  kind  of 
temporal  meaning,  a  geological  mysti- 
cism in  which  the  strata  stand  for  the 
life  span  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  similar 
landscape  vase  that,  in  September 
1899  Galle  dedicated  to  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, engraved  at  the  top  with  the  line 
"de  la  lumiere!  de  la  lumiere!  Hamlet" 
and  with  an  elaborate  dedication,  "To 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Ideal  and  of  Justice  for 
Art  and  Beauty.  ..." 

If  at  times,  Galle's  biomorphic 
imagination  seems  to  run  wild,  hover 
on  the  brink  of  kitsch,  or  recall  Walt 
Disney  at  his  most  effusive  (and  offen- 
sive), rather  than  evoking  those  highly 
personal  "dreams  of  terror  and  tender- 
ness" he  wrote  about,  at  his  best  he  is 
indeed  the  great  alchemist  of  glass, 
transforming  his  medium  in  all  its  man- 
ifestations into  "evocations  of  thought 
beyond  the  appearances  of  nature,"  to 
borrow  the  words  of  one  of  his  early 
critics.  As  such,  he  was  the  major  force 
in  French  decorative  art  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  pushing  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  fantastic  and  the  elaborate,  cre- 
ating objects  of  such  complexity  and 
elegance  that  they  remain  a  touchstone 
of  achievement  in  crystal  to  this  day  D 
"Dreams  into  Glass"  is  at  The  Corning 
Museum  of  glass  until  October  21. 
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_,  Pfpperell 


Extraordinan; 
100%  cation  ' 
low  "Is.  In  24 
exlraordinary 
colors.  Made  of 
Finui,  the  finest, 
softest ,  most 
lustrous  cotton 
f^rown  in 
America. 
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OUT  FROM  FORT  YUKON 

A  trip  with  a  trapper  on  the  Porcupine  River 
By  Edward  Hoagland 


\ 


Fort  Yukon,  a  town  of 
650  people  at  the  junc- 
ture ol  the  Yukon  and 
Porcupine  rivers  eight 
miles  north  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  in  east-central 
Alaska,  is  875  river 
miles  from  the  Yukon's 
Canadian  headwaters 
and  a  thousand  winding 
miles  from  its  debouch- 
ment into  the  Bering 
Sea.  Canadian  traders 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  established 
the  fort  in  1847  not  so 
much  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  Kutchin 
Indians  of  the  region  as  to  fly  the  flag 
and  fend  off  the  Russian  traders  oper- 
ating from  a  station  five  hundred  miles 
downstream  (Russians  had  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  1834).  It  was 
the  first  English-language  community 
in  Alaska,  but  after  Alaska  was  sold  by 
Russia  to  the  U.S.  twenty  years  later, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
forced  to  move  eastward  to  British  ter- 
ritory, but  Fort  Yukon  continued  to  be 
a  fur-buying  center,  then  a  gold-rush 
waypoint  for  the  riverboats  that  were 
headed  for  Dawson  City  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  finally  the  site  of  a 
small  radar  base  and  an  administrative 
sub-hub  for  six  or  eight  Indian  villages 
in  the  surrounding  sixty  thousand 
square  miles,  an  area  equivalent  to  two 
Irelands. 

Though  only  reachable  by  air,  it's  a 
fairly  busy  place  during  the  summer. 
Thirty-year-old  Flying  Boxcars  roar  off 
the  airstrip  to  bomb  forest  fires  in  the 
outback.  Sur\'eyors  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  federal  and 
state  social  workers,  construction  spe- 
cialists, and  health  experts  bunk  at  the 
Sourdough  Inn  while  they  attempt  to 
carry  out  various  Sisyphean  projects. 


Top:  The  Porcupine  River,  , 

on  which  the  author  traveled.  Above:  The 
place  everyone  seems  to  stay 
when  passing  through  Fort  Yukon. 


Alaska  is  the  land  of  the  dubious  con- 
tract, as  one  gradually  discovers,  and  is 
full  of  white  people  who  are  still  angry 
at  what  they  were  doing  before  they 
came  up  here,  where  they  were  doing 
it,  how  long  they  kept  on  doing  it,  and 


whom  they  were  doing 
it  with. 

You  can  see  what  you 
look  for  in  Fort  Yukon 
— a  demoralized  col- 
lapsing community  of 
"neo-Indians,"  "salt- 
and-pepper  Indians," 
as  one  angry  social 
worker  described  them 
to  me,  or  a  lively,  self- 
reliant,  age-old  subsist- 
ence society  still  hold- 
ing its  own  with  some 
degree  of  elan  beneath 
the  drumfire  of  do- 
gooding  welfare  pro- 
grams, of  satellite- 
powered  soap-opera  television  and 
wall  telephones.  There  are  other  amen- 
ities. The  river  itself,  spraddling  out 
with  its  islands  to  a  width  of  three  miles 
at  this  point,  gives  importance  to  every 
settlement  alongside,  and  its  myriad 
salmon — kings,  s'lvers,  and  chum — 
churn  invisibly  by  from  July  through 
September,  headed  for  Canada  but 
there  for  the  netting.  The  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  general  store  has  a 
cheerful  flavor.  The  town  has  three 
churches,  a  Lion's  Club  for  bingo,  two- 
dollar  beer  and  a  cup  of  moose  stew; 
also  a  little  museum,  a  Wycliffe  Bible 
translator,  and  its  own  federally  fund- 
ed psychologist  who  sees,  she  esti- 
mates, a  fourth  of  the  citizenry  every 
year  in  her  office,  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  town-owned  tin-walled  li- 
quor store  and  the  bootlegger's  green 
house,  which  opens  whenever  the  li- 
quor store  closes.  Though  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs — as  in  most  of  Alas- 
ka's native  villages — has  built  rows  of  | 
small  plywood  houses  in  pastel  colors  ^ 
in  a  newer  section,  many  people  still  h 
live  in  the  old  log  cabins  down  close  to  | 
the  river  and  go  out  in  the  winter  and  " 
run  snare  (Continued  on  page  ^5)  ° 
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Giveler  diamonds.  For  all  the  ways  they  nlake  a  woman  feel. 
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Thenn^  earrings  and  pin  featured  each  contain  quality  diamonds  with  at  least  one  stone  of  one-quarter  carat 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


mm 


)iscriminating  people 

reciate  quality.  And  the 

^-     thought  of  pur- 
t     1     •        1 


automobile,  or 
even  a  bottle  of 
fine  wine  that  is 
|thing  short  of  what  they 
(ly  want  would  be  unheard 
^e  same  holds  true 
^1  diamonds.  Diamonds 
ill  sizes,  whose  superb 
ality  and  unique 
gic  will  enhance 


tter  what  the 


i^  and  carat-weight.  It  is 
.  4^  characteristics  that 
V  ^     determine  the 
1^   value  of  a  diamond. 
Your  jeweler  is 
I  the  expert  where 
f  diamonds  are  con- 
cerned. And  since 
this  isn't  the  kind 
purchase  you  make  every 
y,  we've  prepared     , 
.  informative       jC^  ^W 
ochure  on         ^ 
lality  diamonds  ^ 
r  help  you  ^ 

ake  the  right  decision. 
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i-rmine  (he  quality  ul  a 

iiuind.  Cunsuh  y»>ur 
rier.  or  write  lor  a  eopy  ol 

•  intormalive  brochure  to 

[  niond  Inlormatiun  Center, 
u  Q.  1345  Avenue  ol  the 
'  ru  .IN.  NY.  \.V.  10105. 


(Continued  jrom  page  32)  and  trap 
lines.  Six  to  ten  thousand  mink  and  two 
or  three  thousand  marten  skins  are 
marketed  through  Fort  Yukon  in  the 
winter. 

Twice  recently  when  I've  been  in  the 
state  on  other  business  I've  dropped  in 
by  mail  plane  with  a  pack  and  a  tent  to 
walk  the  dirt  streets — streets  refur- 
bished with  gravel  after  a  flood  in  May 
1982  when  an  ice  jam  on  the  Yukon 
during  breakup  floated  si.x-foot  bergs 
into  town.  I  walk  half  a  mile  from  the 
airstrip  to  Fred  Thomas's  cabin,  and  he 
greets  me  with  emphasis.  (Everything 
that  he  says  is  said  with  emphasis.)  In 
1983,  it  happened  to  be  lunchtime  and 
Charlotte,  his  wife,  took  out  some 
moose  and  beaver  meat  to  feed  us, 
knowing  that,  coming  straight  from  the 
city  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  would 
like  that.  She  is  56,  a  comely,  husky, 
reddish -skinned,  smooth -complex - 
ioned  woman,  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
Indian  wives  in  these  villages,  she  does 
not  talk  to  white  strays  such  as  me  un- 
less her  husband  is  present. 

Fred  is  64,  compact  and  wiry,  and 
has  blue  eyes,  bristly  short  hair  that  is 
turning  white,  a  round  predator's  face, 
like  a  marten's  or  a  fisher's,  and  a  keen 
but  relaxed  and  peripatetic  look.  As  a 
good  family  man  he  did  maintenance 
work  at  the  radar  base  for  seventeen 
years  to  raise  their  six  children  well, 
only  trapping  and  hunting  in  his  spare 
time  (though  he  was  averaging  forty 
foxes  and  two  or  three  wolves  a  year), 
but  now  he  has  resumed  the  calling  of 
woodsmanship  that  he  loves.  His 
mother  was  a  Kutchin  from  a  band  that 
lived  on  the  upper  Porcupine  (the  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin);  and  Jacob  Thomas,  his 
father — born  around  1880  in  Wiscon- 
sin— had  worked  on  a  Mississippi  riv- 
erboat  for  a  little  while  before  joining 
the  gold  rush,  where  he  mostly  trapped 
lynx  and  moose-hunted  in  the  Klon- 
dike for  meat  to  sell  to  the  miners  at  a 
dollar  a  pound  to  keep  things  going 
while  his  partners  dug  holes.  Then  as 
"Tommy  the  Mate"  he  worked  on  the 
Yukon  boats  for  fifteen  or  tweniy 
years,  before  settling  down  to  have 
Fred  and  six  more  children  and  carve 
out  a  life  for  himself  on  the  Black  River 
as  a  trapper  far  from  other  white  men. 

Darkless  summer  is  among  the  most 
exhilarating  experiences  I  know.  I've 
been  spoiled  by  summering  in  Alaska, 
where  in  June  and  July  the  sun  revolves 


in  the  sky,  looping  around  at  different 
angles  like  the  motorcyclist  in  a  barrel 
at  a  carnival.  The  excitement  of  sun- 
shine at  midnight  brings  all  the  chained 
sled  dogs  exuberantly  to  life.  They 
howl  and  racket  back  and  forth  from 
yard  to  yard  and  pack  to  pack  until  the 
whole  town  echoes  with  their  partying, 
while  the  incessant,  manic  sun,  bleary 
from  overu'ork,  turns  orange  and  red 
within  its  yellows.  Nobody — people, 
birds,  dogs — sleeps  much.  I  napped  on 
a  cot  in  Fred's  smokehouse  until  his 
neighbor,  a  wide-cheeked,  husky  man 
who  lives  in  a  blue  house  and  takes 
phone  calls  for  him,  came  early  in  the 
morning  to  see  us  off.  We  were  to  visit 
Fred's  in-laws. 

Fred  was  zipped  in  a  black  wind  suit 
with  a  white  life  belt  buckled  to  his 
hips.  It  was  August  1,  the  first  day  of 
fall,  as  he  remarked,  because  all  of  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  ot  bank  swal- 
lows that  nest  in  catacomblike  colonies 
along  the  river  had  suddenly  vanished 
in  the  past  day  or  so  to  get  a  start  on 
their  trip  to  South  America,  and  also 
the  smaller  flocks  of  white  Arctic  terns, 
which  go  clear  to  the  edge  ot  Antarcti- 
ca for  another  darkless  summer  at  the 
antipodes — true  light-\ov'\n^  birds 
that,  with  the  dogs  and  me,  share  the 
secret  that  in  the  height  of  the  summer 
Fort  Yukon  is  the  place  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  be.  Daylight  is  continuous 
from  May  13  to  August  4,  and  because 
Fort  Yukon  lies  within  the  wide  bowl 
of  the  Brooks  Range  and  the  White  and 
Crazy  Mountains,  it  is  the  only  com- 
munity north  of  the  Arctic  (circle 
where  summer  temperatures  higher 
than  a  hundred  degrees  have  been  re- 
corded: but  the  first  killing  frost  is  like- 
ly to  occur  in  the  third  week  of  August, 
and  in  winter  it  is  among  the  coldest  in- 
habited places  on  earth. 

Fred's  boat,  flat-bottomed,  square- 
bowed,  32  feet  long  by  about  four  teet 
wide  and  powered  by  a  forty-horse 
Evinrude,  had  been  built  by  the  local 
fur  buyer  for  the  chop  of  the  Yukon's 
currents  and  the  surge  of  the  Porcu- 
pine. After  three  miles,  we  turned  up 
the  latter,  which  at  its  mouth  looked  to 
be  about  a  third  ot  a  mile  wide.  The 
Porcupine  is  itself  a  major  river,  Alas- 
ka's second,  more  than  550  miles  long. 
In  color  it  was  a  rich  shade  of  gray  in 
the  sunshine,  not  Yukon  yellow,  but 
it's  just  as  cold  and  fast  though  less 
thickly  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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(Continued  Jr()>?i  page  55)  silt-laden 
than  the  great  river.  People  drown  al- 
most immediately  in  the  Yukon  if  their 
boat  tips  over,  because  the  crushing 
burden  ot  silt  cramming  itself  into  ev- 
ery interstice  ot  clothing  weights  their 
arms  and  legs  even  before  the  cold  has 
Hnished  immobilizing  them. 

With  the  Porcupine's  constant  turns 
and  the  tact  that  the  sun  never  stands 
straight  up  in  the  sky  in  the  Arctic,  the 
water  turned  blacker  and  mirrored  the 
clouds,  or  changed  again  to  grays. 
Loons  were  tlying  determinedly  every 
which  way  with  breathless  speed,  pro- 
pelling themselves  in  a  goose's  posture 
except  that  they  hold  their  heads  low- 
er. Snags  in  the  current  porpoised 
rhythmically,  with  their  stumps  stuck 
down  in  the  bottom  but  the  other  end 
poking  out  so  much  like  a  whiskery 
head  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  pass  and 
find  they  were  stationary  and  watch  the 
gulls  land  on  them. 

We  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Sucker 
River.  Thousands  of  animals  must  have 
silently  watched  Fred  over  the  years, 
from  hiding,  but  only  twice  has  he  real- 
ized it  telepathically,  he  said,  and  each 
time  it  was  a  grizzly — he  thinks  an  ani- 
mal that  large  and  formidable  may  be 
required  to  "register" — flattened 
down  close  to  the  ground  in  the  brush, 
"its  nose  going  like  crazy,"  on  the 
Sucker.  Each  time  he  cleared  out  and 
then  the  bear  cleared  out.  He  is  live- 
and-let-live  with  grizzlies,  and  pre- 
vents his  sons,  too,  from  shooting  them 
when  it  is  not  necessary  for  selt-protec- 
tion  and  they  are  too  far  out  to  be 
dragged  back  home  for  dog  meat. 

At  Twenty-Five  Miles  (measured 
from  Fort  Yukon),  chunks  of  ebony 
water  appeared  in  the  swift  gray  roil  of 
the  Porcupine  and  a  big  sandspit  split 
the  Porcupine  from  the  Black,  which 
was  at  first  about  sixty  yards  wide, 
shrinking  to  fifty,  spreading  later  to 
seventy-five,  and  so  on,  meanwhile 
mirroring  tiers  of  white  clouds.  Its  cur- 
rent was  slower  than  the  Porcupine's, 
with  cherry-colored  gravel  visible  on 
the  shallow  bottom  and  frequent 
grassy  banks  a  vivid  green.  (Shattering 
kingfishers  scolded  us  from  the  banks, 
flying  between  their  roosting  trees. 
Plentiful  loons  of  at  least  three  species 
flew  bv  in  humorless  haste,  and  raffish 
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A  herd  ot  Lanbou  is  a  typical 
sight  on  the  banks  oi  the  Porcupine. 

large  ravens,  and  little  mew  gulls  and 
sizable  herring  sea  gulls.  On  the  water 
we  saw  five  pintail  ducks,  a  family  of 
goldeneyes,  some  mallards,  some  mer- 
gansers or  "sawbills,"  which  dive  and 
catch  fish  and  therefore,  like  fish-eat- 
ing grizzlies,  are  considered  too  fishy  to 
be  good  eating. 

There  were  abundant  dark  green 
spruce  trees  twenty  to  fifty  feet  tall,  but 
many  lightning  burns  were  dispersed 
through  this  forest,  with  dead  black 
spar  trees  remaining  and  alder  thickets 
and  willow  woods  growing  up  eventu- 
ally in  the  place  of  the  spruce.  On  both 
banks  these  light  green  woods — the 
alders  and  willows  in  front,  right  by  the 
water,  and  taller  poplars  behind 
them — alternated  with  dark  stands  of 
spruce.  Often  trees  of  one  kind  stood 
opposite  the  other,  and  on  the  mud 
flats  in  front  of  the  willows  moose  had 
left  tracks.  This  Yukon  Flats  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  at  8.5  million  acres  is 
four  times  as  large  as  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  The  Flats  themselves 
stretch  for  as  much  as  290  miles,  con- 
tain about  forty  thousand  lakes  an^ 
ponds,  and  host  two  million  ducks  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Rounding  many  bends,  maneuver- 
ing between  the  frequent  sand  bars, 
with  the  willows  and  the  spruce's 
changing  places,  first  on  one  side,  and 
then  the  other,  we  saw  a  number  of 
sandhill  cranes — tall,  gawky,  edgy 
birds  who  shift  and  balance  on  their 
legs  as  much  as  on  their  wings^ — and 
both  white-fronted  and  Canada  geese. 
We  startled  up  a  golden  eagle  eating  a 
dead  duck  on  a  beach,  which,  as  it 
flapped  in  a  circle  to  gain  altitude,  was 
forced  by  the  trees  to  practically  graze 


our  heads.  We  saw  an  osprey's  nest; 
later  a  bald  eagle  eating  a  salmon;  and 
numerous  hectic  loons  bent  upon  get- 
ting rapidly  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  if  they  knew  they  were  already  be- 
coming alarmingly  rare  in  the  lower  48 
states. 

The  water  was  seldom  deeper  than 
three  feet  and  so  clear  that  the  salmon 
that  run  up  the  Black  River  cannot  be 
harvested  by  the  Kutchin  in  quantity 
because  they  easily  see  a  net  even  at 
night  during  the  summer.  But  the  clar- 
ity of  the  cherry-colored  gravel  on  the 
bottom,  the  clouds  reflected  upside- 
down  ahead  of  us,  the  black  and  silver 
riffles  ahead  of  them,  and  the  constant 
bending  of  the  river's  course  revealed 
beaches  of  sand,  of  pebbles  and  stones, 
of  mud,  and  little  oxbows  that  had 
filled  with  earth  and  grown  into  grassy 
wales,  were  very  beautiful. 

The  sky  looked  cold,  but  there  were 
still  plenty  of  dragonflies  and  many 
mosquitoes.  ("Where  do  they  all  get 
their  protein?"  I  said.  "There  aren't 
that  many  of  us.")  Goldeneyes  were 
running  on  the  water,  leaving  a  pattern 
of  footsteps  like  a  skipping  stone  as 
they  took  off,  and  we  saw  a  mother 
merganser  with  twenty  flightless  but 
fast-swimming  babies  in  tow.  Several 
fledgling  red-tailed  hawks  were  awk- 
wardly testing  their  wings  between 
spar  trees,  and  periodically  we  slid  past 
a  watchful  and  affronted  owl.  A  moose 
that  had  been  drinking  from  the  river 
ran  up  on  a  high  bank  and  stood  there 
surveying  us,  like  a  wild  horse  with 
horns,  just  the  way  a  hunter  wants 
them  to. 

We  watched  the  riffles,  watched  for 
smooth  quick  currents,  following  the 
cutbanks  but  avoiding  disturbed  wa- 
ter, and  past  bend  after  bend  we 
watched  the  taiga  and  willow  scenery 
unfold — the  "drunken  forest"  of  lean- 
ing spruces  wherever  the  permafrost 
rose  so  close  to  the  surface  it  gave  their 
roots  no  purchase — until  we  rounded 
yet  another  bend  and  suddenly  saw  a 
bluff  in  front  of  us  with  a  few  low  log 
buildings  on  top  and  a  dozen  beached 
skiffs  at  the  base.  Kids  were  playing 
around  these  and  a  couple  of  fisher- 
men were  tossing  their  short  nets  about 
to  get  them  dry.  The  river  fish-hooks 
around  the        (Continued  on  page  60) 
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HE  LUXURY  SEDAN  BUILT  ON  THE  THEORY 
HAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 


tferent  people  drive  differently  So  H^^'s  Service  Interval  Indicator  evaluates  the 
ly  you  drive  and  informs  you  of  trie  need  for  routine  service 


The  optional  onboard  computer  provides  a  host  of 
computalions,  including  time  of  arrival,  distance  to 
your  flpstinatinn,  and  pxrpssive  speed  warning 


"Unlike  other  companies  that  have 
installed  a  vacuum  gauge  and  labeled 
it  consumption.  BMW  actually 
created  an  accurate  miles  per  gallon 
meter"  (Motor  Trend). 


BMW's  early  warning  system  checks  critical  engine 
functions  and  report',  i[r,t,intaneously 


On  the  theory  that  what 
you  can't  see  can  hurt  you 
BMW  engineers  utilize 
innovative  laser  technol- 
ogy to  maximize  your 
view  of  the  road 


Unlike  other  luxury  sedans,  the 
BMW  528e  empowers  you,  as  its 
driver,  to  exercise  maximum  control 
by  delivenng  constant  information 
about  the  real  world  and  the  auto- 
motive world  beneath  its  hood. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  en- 
gine management  systems  in  the 
world,  BMW's  Digital  Motor  Elec- 
tronics, senses  engine  and  driving 
conditions  and  responds  accordingly 
hundreds  of  times  a  second.  This 
enables  the  528e's  "Eta"  engine  to 
offer  high  performance  at  slow  as 
well  as  higher  speeds.  While  turning 
out  gas  mileage  unsurpassed  by 
any  gasoline-powered  luxury  sedan 
in  its  class.  EPA  estimates  are  [2^ 
mpg,  32  mpg  highway.* 

BMW's  Service  Interval  Indica- 
tor monitors  your  driving  and  calcu- 
lates when  routine  services  are  due. 

A  fully  independent  suspension 
makes  sure  you're  apprised  of  road 
conditions,  not  surprised  by  them. 

And  all  this  communication 
takes  place  in  the  comfort  of  an  inte- 
rior ergonomically  designed  in  the 
belief  that  a  well-informed  driver  is 
always  in  control.  "The  whole  interior 
seems  to  say  that  driver  distraction 
has  no  place  in  a  true  luxury  car. 
And  the  528e  is  a  true  luxury  car" 
(Motor  Trend).  For  more  details  we 
suggest  a  visit  to  your  BMW  dealer 
where  the  528e  will  tei'  you  every- 
thing you  wish  to  know. 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 

only  Your  actual  mileage  may  vary,  depend- 
ing on  speed,  weather  anc)  trip  length 
tual  highway  mileage  will  mostlikely 
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The  colors 'are  seaspray  soft 
and  as  Arrierican  as  Plymouth 
/  Rock.  lel^ain  A  new  line  of    ; 
carpet  bocisting  40  colors  in- 
spired by  the  rich,  elegant  mood 
of  our  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
A  carpet  specifically  designed 
to  coordinate  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legacy  home  furnishings 
collection.  And  Telfair  is  really 
tough— a  Wear-Dated  carpet 
that's  densely  constructed  with 
tightly  twisted  yams.  Made  of 
100%  spun  Monsanto  Ultron" 
nylon.  And  then  treated  with 
Scotchgard  for  extra  protection 
against  soil,  stains  and  static.  . 
Telfair.  A  fresh  expression  of 
one  of  our  most  enduring,  en- 
dearing periods— early  Ameri- 
can. And  further  evidence  of 
what  we  set  out  to  do  over  one 
hundred  years  ago:  create  the 
finest  caipet  you  can  sink  your 
feet  into.  Our  Telfair  collection 
is  available  at  fine  stores  or 
through  your  interior  designer. 
Or  wi-ite  C.H.  Masland  &  Sons, 
Box  40,  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania 17013. 
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{Qlon  tinned  from  page  >6J  bluti  past 
the  mouth  of  a  good  fishing  creek  and 
for  both  reasons  this  viHage  is  called 
Chalkyitsik,  or  Fishhook  Town. 

We  visited  some  of  Fred's  Kutchin 
relatives  overnight  and  then  turned 
around.  Cioing  downstream,  we  saw 
horned  owls,  and  sparrow  hawks  cry- 
ing killy-killy-kiUy-killy,  an  osprey,  a 
couple  of  bald  eagles  swerving  away 
from  us  and  sailing  up  a  tributary 
creek,  and  many  loons  and  ducks.  We 
stopped  at  a  Fort  Yukon  family's  cab- 
in, chinked  with  sphagnum  moss  and 
overlaid  with  a  sod  roof  and  boasting  a 
seven-dog  log  doghouse,  where  tracks 
showed  that  both  mink  and  fox  had 
been  hunting.  "First  sign  of  fur  Fve 
seen,"  Fred  said  happily. 

For  supper  at  Englishoe  Bend  we 
horsed  a  couple  of  two-pound  pike  out 
of  the  slough  from  the  end  of  our 
moored  boat  just  by  waving  the  angling 
spoon  past  them  from  a  broken  fishing 
pole,  and  fried  a  bear  steak  too,  with 
bacon.  Pike  are  extraordinarily  aggres- 
sive fish  and  taste  extremely  fishy,  like 
the  top-of-the-food-chain  in  these  wa- 
ters, which  of  course  is  what  they  are. 
Our  bear  had  fed  on  fish  and  grass  and 
roots  as  well  as  berries,  and  so  she  tast- 
ed complicated,  munificent,  and  pro- 
tean, like  the  mistress  of  a  larger  realm. 
Fred  said  sometimes  when  you  are  eat- 
ing a  blueberry-fed  bear  you  would 
swear  that  sugar  had  been  sprinkled  on 
the  meat. 

He  claimed  that  in  the  Eskimo-Indi- 
an wars,  which  were  fought  across  the 
high  tundra  valleys  of  the  Brooks 
Range,  the  Indians  would  try  to  wipe 
out  the  Eskimos,  whereas  the  Eskimos 
would  adopt  any  captured  Indian  chil- 
dren, "because  maybe  the  Indians  are 
smarter."  He  said  the  Eskimos  hold 
the  old  feuds  against  the  Indians  more 
than  vice  versa;  and  that  on  the  Kobuk 
and  Noatak  rivers  the  inland  Eskimos 
still  camp  on  islands  at  night,  instead  of 
on  the  heights,  which  would  be  better 
for  hunting,  because  of  defensive  hab- 
its formed  when  they  were  scared  of  In- 
dian attacks.  (Of  course,  in  Alaskan 
Eskimo  towns,  you  hear  accounts  that 
are  quite  the  opposite. )  He  said  a  moss- 
chinked  house  is  the  healthiest  place 
to  raise  a  baby,  because  the  moss 
"■■reathes."  And  he  talked  of  hunting 


muskrats  in  his  canoe  in  May,  his  favor- 
ite time  of  year,  calling  them  to  him, 
but  paddling  clear  of  the  grizzly  bears 
down  from  their  dens  in  the  mountains 
and  digging  both  roots  and  muskrats 
out  of  the  banks  of  these  lakes  and 
ponds. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  so  much  of  our 
conversation  during  this  trip  through  a 
magnificent  wildlife  refuge  four  times 
the  size  of  Yellowstone  was  about  wild- 
life as  food,  but  the  Kutchins'  cultural 
manner  of  subsistence  is  part  of  what  is 
being  preserved  here,  along  with  the 
wildlife.  And  maybe  it  is  only  now,  I 
thought — lying  listening  to  the  whoop- 
ing and  the  trumpeting  of  the  birds 
along  the  river  for  much  of  this  short, 
bright  night — that  we  can  really  grasp 
the  breadth  of  what  was  lost  in  settling 
the  continent.  When  one  travels  to 
Alaska  after  living  in  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Iowa,  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
Wyoming,  California,  and  so  on,  the 
vastness  of  that  altered  geography 
combines  with  this  view  of  the  particu- 
lars of  what  the  American  wilderness 
was  like.  Once  there  were  red-eyed 
loons,  sandhill  cranes,  and  canvasback 
ducks  on  the  Chicago  River,  and 
marching  forests,  a  spacious  prairie,  a 
firmament  of  unobstructed  clouds. 
One  needn't  wish  that  Chicago  were 
erased  from  the  map  to  regret  what  has 
been  obliterated  far  and  wide. 

Eventually  the  Porcupine's  yeUow- 
gray,  sea-gray,  sea-green  waves  swal- 
lowed the  Black  River's  dark  ropes  of 
water,  and  after  25  miles  the  Porcu- 
pine's own  choppy  currents  met  the 
great  yellow  Yukon.  There,  like  motes 
among  the  forested  islands,  we  saw  a 
couple  of  other  skiffs,  people  on  bus^ 
small  errands  to  check  their  fishing 
nets  or  take  some  vegetables  to  their 
families  in  fishing  cabins,  and  we  ar- 
rived back  in  the  sunny  but  slightly  tru- 
culent town  of  Fort  Yukon,  where  aH 
the  kids  seemed  to  be  out  swimming  in 
Joe  Ward  Slough.  * 

At  the  Sourdough  Inn,  some  exu- 
berant "floaters"  who  had  rafted  down 
the  Porcupine  from  the  village  of  Old 
Crow  were  reveling  in  real  kitchen 
cooking  and  joking  about  "catching 
the  subway  home."  One  of  them  was 
sitting  in  the  old  swivel  barber  chair  set 
next  to  the  pay  telephone  talking  to  her 


mother.  On  the  dining-room  window 
sill  was  a  wire  construction  of  an  ant, 
cat-sized,  facing  a  poster  on  the  kitch- 
en wall  of  a  big  rat  that  was  tunneling 
through,  with  the  legend:  "I  gotta  get 
out  of  this  hotel!" 

I  went  with  this  crowd  to  see  the 
town's  new  museum,  built  for  what  is 
hoped  will  become  tourism.  We  saw  a 
Kutchin  awl  made  of  a  loon's  bill,  a 
three-pronged  fishing  spear,  and  a 
moose's  stomach  used  to  cook  with 
when  hot  stones  were  put  in  it.  In  the 
"white"  graveyard  next  to  the  stockad- 
ed museum  there  is  a  plaque  that  says: 
"In  Memory  of  the  People 
Of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Who  Died  Near  Fort  Yukon 
Between  the  Years  1840  and  1870 
Many  of  Them  Being 
Pioneers  and  Discoverers  and 
Explorers  of  Various  Portions 
Of  the  Yukon  and  Alaska." 
I  sat  on  a  case  of  shotgun  shells  as 
Fred  and  I  talked  some  more.  Flying 
Boxcars  were  taking  off  to  bomb  a  for- 
est fire,  and  Fred  remembered  he'd 
meant  to  give  me  a  roll  of  number- 
three  picture  wire  for  rabbit  snares  for 
my  flight  south,  in  case  the  plane  went 
down  and  I  needed  to  live  off  the  land. 
But  I  decided  to  put  up  my  tent  by  the 
river  to  stay  a  few  days  and  do  what  I 
most  like  to  do  in  Fort  Yukon — which 
is  to  circulate  from  cabin  to  cabin  ask- 
ing old  people  for  stories. 

That  same  day  I  learned  of  a  grizzly 
that  learned  to  mimic  the  moo  of  a  cow 
moose  calling  her  calf,  while  lying  in 
wait  on  the  path.  And  of  a  man  who 
had  once  fed  a  family  of  starving  Brush 
Men  (the  Kutchin  name  for  Bigfoot), 
who  sat  with  him  beside  his  fire  talking 
to  him  only  by  mental  telepathy.  Of 
how  to  set  man-sized  snares  around 
one's  cabin  for  a  murderous  Brush 
Man.  And  of  the  Little  People,  the 
trickster  gnomes  who  live  under- 
ground on  the  tundra  and  are  as  strong 
as  a  dozen  men — of  the  stealing  but 
also  the  good  turns  they  do,  and  of  per- 
haps the  only  way  you  can  scare  Little 
People  into  returning  what  they  have 
stolen  from  you.  You  boil  pots  of  water 
and  stand  over  their  underground 
houses,  threatening  to  pour  it  on. 
Brush  Men  you  cannot  speak  to,  but 
Little  People  will  then  talk  to  you.  a 
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At  a  1907  band  concert,  Elsie  Wilson  thought  she  could 
sneak  a  cigarette  behiiid  the  percussion  section. 


She  was  soon  drummed  out  of  town. 


o 
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Philip  Morris  Inc.  1984 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Regular;  9  mg  "tar,"  0  7  mg  nicotine-Menthol:  8  mg  "tar," 
0.6  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar.'83. 
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NEW  YORK,  NY 

NEW  YORK  DESIGN  CENTER 

Suite  709 

212-685-7035 


CHICAGO,  IL 

MERCHANDISE  MART 
Suite  1744 
312-321-1162 


The  Riviera  Collection. 

Available  through  your  designer,  architect  or  dealer. 


DALLAS.  TX 

WORLD  TRADE  CENTER 
Suite  11054 
214-742-9061 


LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

DESIGN  CENTER 
Suite  3E 
213-613-1177 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 

SHOWPLACE  SQUARE,  DESIGN  MART 

Suite  299 

415-621-5800 
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IN  OUR  OWN  IMAGE 

Juan  Portela  offers  nineteenth-century  furniture  and 
a  romantic  sensibility  to  satisfy  the  current  craze  for  theatrical  decoration 

By  Nancy  Richardson 


For  the  last  few  years  museums  have 
been  sorting  out  the  mass  of  nine- 
teenth-century material  in  their  base- 
ments and  bringing  it  upstairs  to  put 
on  display.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
these  new  museum  galleries  knowing 
they  would  set  out  an  official  nine- 
teenth-century design  vocabulary  as 
well  as  standards  of  quality.  They 
would  give  us  something  to  go  on,  as 
we  wanted  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tu'een  junk-with-style  and  junk-junk  in 
a  century  many  people  still  love  to  hate. 
The  new  American  Empire  and  Ro- 
coco Revival  sitting  rooms  in  the 
American  Wing  at  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  are  some 
of  the  best  of  this  new  generation  of 
galleries  because  they  are  so  pretty  as 
well  as  being  typical  of  their  period. 
But  some  periods,  especially  certain 
moments  in  the  nineteenth  centurv. 


Left:  Juan  Portela  (standing) 
and  Christian  Herbaut  in  their  shop. 

Behind    hem  is  a 

gilt-wood  Gothic  c  'pboard,  c.  1890, 

and  two  Belle  Epoque 

paintings.  Right:  Detail  of 

Venetian  neo-Rococo  armchair,  c.  1830. 


appear  to  contemporary  eyes  as  epi- 
sodes in  which  perfectly  reasonable 
chairs,  tables,  and  sofas  got  rigged  out 
as  though  to  go  to  some  fancy  dress 
ball.  And  so  the  Met's  Rococo  Revi\;al 
Parlor,  for  all  its  visual  appeal,  belongs 
uniquely  in  a  museum.  Finally  then,  it 
has  been  up  to  those  laymen  who  go 
more  by  their  eyes  than  history  books 
to  edit  the  nmeteenth  century  for  furni- 
ture, textiles,  and  objects  that  can  be 
used  for  contemporary  decoration. 

Young  dealers  who  are  good  at  this 
have  achieved  a  reputation  that  far  ex- 
ceeds their  importance  in  terms  of  the 


size  of  their  inventories  or  the  years 
they  have  been  in  the  business.  What 
they  are  selling  is  sensibility  rather  than 
the  past.  And  though  they  offer  quality 
goods  and  have  taken  pains  to  verify 
their  authenticity,  they  would  still  rath- 
er sell  the  unusual  than  the  predictable. 
They  are  another  generation  out  to 
shock  the  neighbors  but  not  with  ugly 
things,  chart  new  styles,  and  eventually 
make  money. 

Juan  Portela  and  his  partner.  Chris- 
tian Herbaut,  who  have  a  shop  on 
Madison  Avenue  in  New  York,  are  two 
of  the  dealers  who  are  helping  to  make 
New  York  a  living  textbook  of  nine- 
teenth-century decorative  arts.  They 
have  only  been  in  business  for  four 
years — two  years  in  a  space  in  the  Lou- 
vre des  Antiquaires  in  Paris  and  two 
years  in  New  York.  Juan  is  Cuban, 
educated  in       (Continued  on  page  66) 
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COLORCORE. 


BECAUSE  THERE  ARE  TIMES  WHEN  EVEN  THE  FINEST  CHEFS 

BUTCHER  THEIR  COUNTERTOPS. 


It  happens  to  the  best  of  us.  A 
slip  of  the  knife  here.  A  scratch  there. 
A  dent  in  the  edge  nou  and  then. 
Before  nou  know  it,  yonr  new  counter- 
top  kx)ks  as  if  it  aged  vears  overnight. 

ONCE  ^'OU  R\\^  IT  YOU  WON'T 
BE  .AFRAID  TO  USE  IT 

That's  ^A'here  coi.ORCORE^  brand 
surfacing  material  comes  in.COi-ORC.ORE 
is  the  remarkable  new  countertop  ma- 
terial that  hides  ycuir  mistakes.  "I'ou  see. 
COLORCX3RE  as  the  name  implies,  is  solid 
color  through  its  entire  thickness.  That 
means  nicks,  chips,  scratches  and  stains 
are  much  less \isible. 

THE  COUNTERTOP  MATERL-M 
TRAT  R\S  NO  COUNTERR-\RT 

The  advantage  of  colorcore  is 
that  in  addition  to  being  exception- 
ally beautiful,  its  also  highly  durable 
and  practical. 


Consider  this:  colorcore  is  far 
less  expensixe  than  ceramic  tile, 
marble  or  Corian.'  It's  more  than 
PA  ice  as  durable  as  conxentional 
laminate,  .^nd  colorcore  offers  a 
maintenance-free  alternati\e  to  just 
about  any  other  countertop  material. 

W  IDE  ARRAY  OF  COLORS  AND 
POSSIBILITIES. 

Msually,  COLORCORE  opens  up 
nevk -uorlds  in  design  possibilities. 
For  starters,  its  a\ailable  in  ^2  colors 
that  go  from  subtle  to  striking,  as  can 
be  seen  bekm-.  .And  because  colorcore 
is  solid  color,  there  are  no  edge  lines 
to  be  seen.  Which  als(  >  means  if  \'ou 
dent  an  edge  it  will  hardly  be  seen. 

THE  MODEL  OF  PERFECTION 
FOR.ANTONE  WTIO'S  REMODELING 
OR  BLILDING  A  KITCHEN. 

colorcore  was  created  at  the 


urging  ( )f  a  panel  ( )f  leading  architects 
and  designers  to  gi\e  todaxs  home- 
owners  the  ultimate  material  for 
countertops  and  other  applications. 
What  was  once  mereh'  a  concept  is 
now  a  realin;  Today,  colorcore  is  the 
most  technologically  adxanced 
surfacing  material  e\er  to  surface. 
For  the  name  of  a  coLORcx^Ri-: 
brand  surfacing  material  dealer  near 
you.  write  Formica  Corporation, 
information  Center,  Dept.  PI,  ll4 
Ma\field  Ave..  Edi.son.  NJ  0883^.  For  a 
copy  of  our  beautiful  coloi"  booklet. 
"Soh'ing  Space  with  St\le."  and  a 
handy  guide  to  planning  \-oLir 
kitchen,  send  $2  to  the  same  address. 


ColorCore 

surfacing  material 


® 
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A  Harbour  Coininiiiiity  For  Those 
\\lio  Tj^asure  T]hieir/Pri^^ 


Wexjbrd         ^'Vexford  Plantation  encompasses  500  acres  ot  prime  properly,  marshland 
T   i    S      and  water  blended  into  a  private,  harbour-oriented  residential  communirv'. 

\y\/  Beyond  a  unique  inland  harbour,  a  Willard  Byrd  championship  golf 

=,.  vs.mk.nJj  course,  and  an  elegant  clubhouse  that  overlooks  both,  Wexford  Plantation 
las  an  attraction  that  precious  few  spots  on  Hilton  Head  Island  can  offer  Privacy. 

All  the  land  and  amenities  of  Wexford  Plantation  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  property 
owners  and  their  guests. 

We'd  like  you  to  see  Wexford  Plantation.  CaO  785-5700  when  you're  on  the  island. 
Caii  toll  free  i-SOq-845-7064  or  wnte  to  PO.  Box  750,  Dept.  W106,  Hilton  Head  Island, 
SC  29*325  ;i(;d  vvc'i!  send  you  a  brochure. 
The  Hilton  Head  (Ji  Tipany  is  the  island's  four  star  property  developer 

-  Ti  ii:  HIIJON  HEAD  CO/WrVKNY 
<^Ve  Ir  asL  rePne  Island. 


i 


.-.i  K  !..»  ...  il...  I" 


..tih..r"'P'">  ^.ili.bv  Hill. 


N™  H.minshiri-    N<-«V.rl    Rh.^c  IsL.n.l    V\.' 
rtv  ri-,v.ri  .,.ciii.t«l  hv  fcJ,r,,l  l,i«  .iii,l  ,t:,J  ,, 
■.iliv     h.l»iii  W  S,,.„ci'.i Hr.ili-r-li.l.  Ii.ittv 
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{Continued  fror?i  page  64)  America.  He 
has  lived  primarily  in  Madrid  and  Par- 
is. Christian  is  a  Frenchman  who 
trained  in  art  history  and  has  had  other 
antiques  shops  in  the  past.  The  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  interests 
them  and  which  is  the  cause  of  traffic 
jams  of  collectors,  curators,  and  deco- 
rators in  their  smallish  shop  starts  with 
the  tinal  Neoclassical  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  continues  until 
about  1850. 

What  these  dealers  like  and  what 
they  sell  is  never  in  the  shop  just  be- 
cause it  comes  from  their  "period." 
Dealing  on  a  level  above  furnishing 
furniture  and  below  the  "big  stuff"  of 
royal  households — with  one  huge  ex- 
ception to  be  discussed  later — Porte- 
la's  rule  of  thumb  is  to  buy  something 
with  a  twist,  the  work  of  a  cabinet- 
maker who  tried  to  do  something  a  lit- 
tle different.  Both  partners  have  a 
knack  for  avoiding  what  is  convention- 
al in  early-nineteenth-century  decora- 
tion without  going  to  the  other 
extreme  of  seeking  out  the  bizarre. 
Whether  it's  a  Scottish  butler's  side- 
board with  a  remarkable  Neo-Gothic 
relief,  a  pair  of  gilt-wood  Venetian  ber- 
geres  from  1830,  a  neo-Grec  terra-cot- 
ta  clock  of  a  woman  sitting  on  a 
templelike  throne,  these  pieces  are  of  a 
scale  that's  suitable  for  New  York 
apartments  and  because  of  their  lack  of 
pretentiousness  are  equally  suitable  for 
houses  in  the  country.  They  also  sell 
old  materials,  wallpaper  panels  and 
borders,  nineteenth-century  genre 
paintings,  curious  clocks,  busts,  gesso 
friezes.  A  pair  of  Viennese  settees 
made  in  1840  went  out  of  the  shop  the 
week  they  arrived.  A  red  decoupage 
screen  made  in  France  in  the  1830s  has 
been  there  a  year.  A  new  arrival  that 
gives  them  particular  pleasure  is  com- 
pletely useless — a  huge  fragment  of 
Second  Empire  paneling  with  satyrs' 
masks  in  carved  wood,  garlands  of  fruit 
and  flowers  in  gesso,  and  a  background 
of  fanciful  faux  marbre.  Useless  per- 
haps, but  lean  it  up  against  a  wall  and  it 
makes  a  room. 

Many  things  in  the  shop  are  meant  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  wall  but  not  many  of 
these  are  paintings.  Some  are  attrac- 
tively carved  bits  of  old  paneling,  some 
are  pieces  of  material  to  be  used  as  tap- 
estry, some  are  grisaille  wallpaper  pan- 
els mounted  on  stretchers  and  a  thin 
canvas  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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LASTING 
IMPRESSIONS 


Wickei^s  woven  textures  make  memories  with  accents  of  romantic  color.  Here,  Pier  1  offers 

classic  Victorian  rattan.  Turn  the  page  to  find  the  bravura  of  exciting  new  designs.  Ifs  a  new 

collection  of  fumishings,  crafted  of  elegant  and  honest  materials  and  brought  fix)m  Europe 

as  well  as  the  Far  East.  Come,  explore  the  new  Pier  I  collections  for  Spring. 


On  the  Cover 

White  Wicker  Flirts  With  Yibrant  Color 

Blush  rose  parlor  features  Pier  I's  "Victoria"  wicker  col- 
lection. Craftsmen  hand  weave  (Mjr  wicker  of  sturdy  core 
rattan.  Lacquer  protects  its  white  finish.  "Pink  TUlipe" 
fabric,  a  Pier !  exclusive,  covers  a  new  series  of  cushions 
and  pillows. 

Arm  Chair  33"Lx39"H,  cushion  extra 99.99 

Love  Seat  55"Lx39"H,  cushion  extra 199.99 

"Pink  TUlipe"  Cushions  &  Floor  Pillows 9.99-34.99 

Coffee  T^ble  34"Lxl9"H 79.99 

6'x9'  Pastel  Dhurrie 299.00 

4'x6'  Pastel  Dhunie 129.00 

Brass  Birdcage  I5'/2"H 79.99 

Hammered  Brass  Planter  15"  Diam 29.99 


Pier  1  Locations  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada: 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham —  1441  Montgomery  Hwy  South 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix— 2225  M  Scottsdale  Rd 

9625-A  Metro  Parkway  West 
Tempe— 3136  So  McClintock  Dr. 
Tlicson — 5638  E  Broadway 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock— 2908  S.  University  Ave 

CAUFORNIA 

Anaheim  — 509  E  Katella  Ave 

Carlsbad—  120  Plaza  Camino  Real 

Citrus  Heights — Sunrise  Mall 

Concord—  1680-A  Willow  Pass  Rd 

Costa  Mesa— 2710  Harbor  Blvd 

Cupertino — 20610  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Fresno — 86  E  Shaw  Ave 

La  lolla— 5731-33  La  lolla  Blvd. 

La  Mesa— 8410  Center  Dr 

Long  Beach — 4710  Los  Coyotes 

Los  Angeles—  10984  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

5711  Hollywood  Blvd 
Marina  Del  Rey— 4786  Admiralty  Way 
Oakland — 65  lack  London  Sq 
Redondo  Beach— 53  i  Pacific  Coast  Hwy  So. 
Sacramento —  1555  Fulton  Ave 
San  Bernardino- 635  North  E  St 
San  Diego — 3220  Sports  Arena  Blvd. 

1735  Hancock  St. 
San  Francisco — 3535  Geary  Blvd 
Santa  Barbara— 928  State  St 
Van  Nuys— 5852  N  Sepulveda  Blvd. 
Ventura — Buenaventura  Plaza 
Walnut  Creek— 1251  S  California  Blvd. 
Westminster—  15400  Golden  W  St. 
Whittier— 10053  Whittwood  Dr 

COLORADO 

Arvada— 8770Wadsworth  Blvd. 
Aurora — 2670  S  Havana 
Colorado  Springs — 5619  N  Academy  Blvd 
3228  E  Platte  Ave 


Denver — 4401  E.Evans 
Englewood  — 701  W  Hampden  Ave 

CONNECTICUT 

Hamden— 2100  Dixwell  Ave. 
Milford— 1270  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Stamford— 2300  Summer  St. 
West  Hartford— 760  N  Main  St. 
Westport— 645  E  State  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  — 3307  M  Street  NW 

FLORIDA 

Altamonte  Springs — 762  E.  Altamonte  Dr. 
Clearwater— 515  US  19  So  Clearwater  Mall 
Coral  Gables— 1240  S  Dixie  Hwy 
Ft.  Lauderdale— 840  E.  Oakland  Park  Blvd. 
lacksonville — 8355  Arlington  Expway 

3620  Blanding  Blvd. 
Miami—  14103  S.  Dixie  Hwy 
North  Miami  Beach— 1630  NE  164th  St. 
Pompano  Eleach — 1312  N.  Federal  Hwy. 
T^mpa- 11702  N  Dale  Mabry 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  — 2100  Henderson  Mill  Rd.  NE 

1544  Piedmont  Rd. 
Augusta— 2827  Washington  Rd. 

ILUNOIS 

Arlington  Heights— 900  W  Algonquin  Rd. 
Chicago — 651  W.  Diversey 
Glen  Ellyn— 563  Roosevelt  Rd. 
Glenview — %7  Waukegan  Rd. 
Matteson— 4250  W  211th  St 
Oak  Parit- 6311  W  North  Ave 
Palatine— 297  N  Northwest  Hwy. 
Westmont—  309  W  Ogden  Ave. 

INDIANA 

Evansville— 827  Green  River  Rd  S 
Fort  Wayne— 925  E  Coliseum  Blvd. 
Indianapolis  —  3990  Georgetown 

6150  Keystone  A.'e. 
Mishawaka — 100  Center  St. 


See  back  of  fiap  for  more  store  locations. 


SAVINGS  CERTinCATE 
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Pierl 

Invites  You  to 

Create  Lasting 

Impressions! 


Any  single  item 

251^ 


Redeem  this  coupon  at  any  participating  Pier  1  store  for  25%  off  the 
teguJar  purchase  price  of  any  single  item  of  your  choice.  Discount  not 
applicable  to  sale  items.  Customer  must  pay  any  sales  tax.  Coupon 
void  where  prohibited,  taxed  or  restricted  by  law.  Limit  one  coupon 
per  customer.  Offer  good  through  June  31, 1984. 

Pierl  imports 


Let  French  Jardiiis  Inspire 
Your  Light-Hearted  Brunch! 

Pier  Is  fresh  white  garden  set  from  France  flour- 
ishes an  umbrella  with  eye-fetching  stripes.  Chairs 
from  our  French  collection  have  metal  frames  & 
wood  slat  seats.  Tie-on  seat  pads  repeat  the  bold 
stripe  theme.  Serve  brunch  on  white  porcelain 
from  our  kitchen  collection.  On  a  balcony  or  p>ool- 
side,  our  white-on-white  table  settings  splashed 
with  color  offer  joie  de  vivre! 

Garden  Chair  32"HxI6"L 19.99 

Tie-on  Seat  Pad 5.99 

-feble  38'/2"  Diam 59.99 

Umbrella  74"  Diam 49.99 

"Gatsby"  Glass,  16  oz 1.49 

Ttopical  Fruit  Straws ea.  .99 

Among  the  300  Pier  1  stores  in  North  America 
are  55  franchise  stores,  independently  owned. 
Their  selections  and  prices  may  differ  slightly 
from  those  shown  here. 
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Gather  Countfy-Bred  Furniture 
for  Easy-<]k>ing  Comfort 

An  abundance  of  unpeeled  rattan  provides 
homespun  nature  and  strength  to  our  set  from 
Cebu.  Craftsmen  build  these  rustic  companions 
for  comfort  and  value.  Toss  pillow  fabric  is  hand- 
loomed  by  Guatemalan  hillside  tribes. 

Chair  36"Hx2r'W 79.99 

Settee  48"Lx37'/2"H 129.99 

Guatemalan  Toss  Pillows,  15" ea.  15.99 

"feble  24"Lx24"W 49.99 

The  roomy  willow  picnic  hamper  has  a  detachable 
beverage  carrier  Set  your  picnic  with  new  Malibu 
stripe  place  mats  and  napkins.  Glossy  stems  add 
verve  to  Belgian  wine  glasses.  Stainless  flatwear 
has  chip  proof,  dishwasher  safe  plastic  handles. 

Wicker  Picnic  Basket  T'WxI^'Lxll  '/-"H 19.99 

Bamboo  Plate  Holders ea.  .29 

Wine  stems  (yellow/red/blue/white) ea.  2.99 

Malibu  Stripe  Place  Mats ea.  4.49 

Malibu  Strifje  Napkins ea.  2.49 

Stainless  Flatware,  Set/12 9.99 

Visit  our  stores  today! 

Pier  1  imports 
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Mingle  Classic  with  Contempotary 
for  a  Ibuch  of  Pastiche! 

Chinese  craftsmen  tightly  weave  our  Kobo  rattan 
collection  from  strong  laitung  rattan.  Designed  for 
comfort,  pieces  move  easily  to  patio  or  deck.  A 
cream  linen  shade  tops  the  wicker  table  lamp. 
Indian  handweaving  creates  fabric  for  our  own 
"Rose  Elora"  cushion.  Below  center. 

Armchair  31"Hx24"W 129.99 

"Rose  Elora"  Cushion,  Single  U 1 5.99 

End  T^ble  23"Lx23"W 89.99 

Wicker  "ftble  Lamp  w/20"  Unen  Shade  ....  89.99 

Our  six-legged  rattan  "Ming"  chair  features  classic 
Chinese  latticework,  a  centuries-old  technique. 
Simple  curves  of  bamboo  form  a  window  on  the 
chair  back.  The  seat  is  woven  cane.  The  chair 
receives  a  satiny  black  lacquer  finish.  Below. 

Ming  Chair  35'/2"Hx21"W 129.99 


Our  rattan  wing  chair  is  completely  hand<rafted  in 
Thailand.  A  Pier  1  exclusive,  the  design  combines 
lounging  comfort  with  graceful  styling.  A  rich  wal- 
nut finish  completes  the  polished  look.  Above. 


Rattan  Wing  Chair  (cushions  and 
pillows  sold  separately) 


149.99 


Visit  our  stores  today! 

Pier  1  imports 
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Move  to  Post-Modem  Design: 
Inteipreting  the  Currents 
of  Italy's  New  Wave 

Spare  lines,  gloss  paint  and  bold  curves  present  a 
highly  visual  design  statennent  with  this  13-piece 
group  by  Gasparrucci  Italia.  Craftsmen  wrap  the 
joints  with  leather  for  endurance.  Red  &  White  pin- 
stripe cushions  continue  the  linear  drama.  Pieces 
available  in  white  only  unless  otherwise  noted. 
I  "San  Remo"  rattan  group  is  above  center. 

'  Arm  Chair  22"Lx30"H,  w/cushions 149.99 

Loveseat  46"U30"H,  w/cushions 299.99 

Coffee  'feble  34"Lx22"Wxi6"H,  w/glass 1 19.99 

Lamp  T^ble  22"ljc22"Wxl6"H  (not  shown)  . .  89.99 

Dining  Table  28 '//'H,  glass  extra i  49.99 

Glass  "ftble  Top  48"  Diam 99.99 

Dining  Chair  35"Hxl8"W 1 19.99 

Rectangular  Mirror  (Red)  18"Wx22'/2"H 39.99 

Arched  Etagere  23"Lx52"H 149.99 

Rocker  (Red  or  White) 149.99 

Occasional  Tables  (Red),  w/glass 

12"Wx36"L.  24"Wx36"L,  36"Wx36"L 39.99-59.99 


Pier  1  imports 


Rattan  cart  serves  from  glass  shelves.  A 

curved  handle  &  casters  roll  this  design 

from  Italy  to  your  patio  parties. 

San  Remo  Serving  Cart 

27'Hxl9"  Diam.,  w/glass 129.99 


Rice  paper  lanterns  cast  soft  light  for  gar- 
den parties  and  romantic  rooms.  Choose 
globes  of  yellow,  pink  or  blue. 
Rice  Paper  Lantern  16"  Diam 3.99 


Our  cotton  hammock  captures  hot  tropic 
colors.  Villagers  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil  hand- 
weave  this  leisure  treasure. 
Cotton  Hammock  58"Wxl08"L 129.99 
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Our  Italian  folding  chairs  are  upbeat 
accents  in  white,  red,  gray  &  black.  Metal 
design  folds  flat,  stores  easily. 
Italian  Folding  Chair  30"Hxl6"W  . . .    19.99 


Germans  handcast  fine  stoneware  in  the 
village  of  Ransbach. 

Planter  &  Vases,  6i/2-16"H 14.99-29.99 

Accordion  Pleat  Blind  36"Wx72"L  ....  9.99 


Chair  sports  pinstripes,  18  oz.  canvas  in 
navy,  yellow,  red,  pink,  or  turquoise. 
Glossy  white  rubberwood  frame. 
Thai  Director's  Chair  37'Hx22"W  ....  34.99 
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Visit  our  stores.  Explore  the  tiew 
Pier  1  collections  today. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
MasterCard,  Visa  welcome. 

A  few  last  minute  shipments  are  loading  in 

distant  ports  even  now,  so  we  can't 

promise  your  Pier  I  store  will  have  every 

item  shown  in  this  brochure. 

No  mail  orders  from  this  brochure,  please. 

For  Pier  I's  mail  order  catalog, 

send  $1.00  to  Dept.  Si 26 

2520  W.  Freeway.  Ft.  Worth,  TX  76102 

Pier  1  impoi'ts 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


atc-nineteenth-century  oil  lamps  on  top  of 
ashwood  Biedermeier  desk,  c.  1820. 

'Continued  from  page  66)  backing  that 
look  like  architectural  caprices  done 
by  students  of  students  of  students  of 
[iHubert  Robert.  Many  of  the  paintings 
pave  the  gaiety  of  scenic  postcards, 
which  they  in  effect  are,  having  been 
painted  by  northern  Europeans  who 
had  come  to  Italy  to  study  its  ancient 
monuments  and  also  fell  in  love  with  its 
landscapes,  city  views,  and  picturesque 
banditos. 

There  is  a  Swedish  Empire  clock  set 
into  a  slab  of  white  marble  painted  in 
black  and  gray  with  a  reclining  myth- 
ical lady  and  framed  in  a  deeply  re- 
cessed gilt-wood  frame.  Other  clocks, 
which  don't  count  as  pictures,  are 
hardly  more  conventional.  A  small 
French  Gothic  clock  from  around 
1832  is  in  gilded  bronze  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  It  sounds 
the  hours  in  a  voice  as  deep  as  Big 
Ben's.  Other  things  that  look  as  if  they 
might  be  big  sculptural  mantel  clocks 
are  actually  fountains  meant  to  work  as 
indoor  sculpture;  others  are  terra-cotta 
bozzettos. 

All  these  things  come  not  from  Eu- 
rope via  an  American  auction  room, 
but  from  Europe  direct  to  Juan  Por- 
tela.  The  public's  acceptance  of  his 
choices  is  a  fresh  indication  of  the  gen- 
eral Europeanization  of  American 
taste  in  decorating.  It  is  also  an  indica- 
tion that  Juan  Portela  is  presenting 
these  things  in  a  setting  that  implies 
they  would  look  best.  For  every  gesso 
frieze  that  belongs  propped  up  on  a 
chimney  piece  in  an  unexpected  way, 
there  are  four  pairs  of  nineteenth- 
century  chairs  that  are  as  comfortable 
as  those  in  a  men's  club.  There  are 
screens  that  cut  off  an  exposed  seating 
arrangement     (Continued  on  page  76) 


Amana  has  designed 
a  refrigerator 

that  keeps  food  fresh, 
not  just  jcold* 
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Now,  there's  a  refrigerator  that  controls  the  flow  of  air  to  give  each  food 
the  environment  it  needs  to  stay  fresh. 

Many  vegetables  need  a  climate  that's  moist  and  cool.  So  our  special 
vegetable  crisper  allows  you  to  control  both  temperature  and 
humidity  Even  leafy  vegetables  keep  longer. 

Milk  and  juice  stay  fresher  completely  surrounded 
by  cold  air.  Our  ribbed  inside  door  panels  allow  air  to  get 
even  behind  your  milk  cartons. 

But  to  keep  foods  like  meat  and  cheese  from  drying 
out,  they  need  to  be  sealed  off.  Our  special  meat  locker  keeps 
meat  fresh  by  moving  cold  air  around  the  drawer  and  not 
directly  on  the  meat. 

lb  keep  food  as  fresh  as  possible,  as  long  as  possible, 
you  need  all  these  features  working  together  So  when  you 
reach  for  that  piece  of  celery  or  strawberry,  it  won't  just  be 
cold.  It'll  be  fresh. 

A  Breathy  of  Fresh  Air. 


For  more  information  write  Dept.  420,  Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc,  Amana,  Iowa  52204. 
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The  pursuit  of  excellence 

Figures  of  Greek  runners  multiply  within  the  five  sides  of  this  solid 

crystal  prism.  Only  750  examples  of  this  new  Steuben  piece  will  ever  be 

made,  each  dated  1084.  By  Bernard  X.  Wolff.  Marathon  Crystal  8485h: 

Width  4'  4."  Signed  Steuben.  S395,  tax  additional. 

ToU  free:  1-800-223-1234     New  York:  1-212-752-1441 

Steuben  Glass,  715  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

'it 
STEUBEN   CLASS 


[■ART    OF    CORNING    CLASS    WORKS   SINCE    191( 


THE  ROOM  THAT 
IS  REPLACING 
THE  HOUSE  .  .  . 


CXJTDOOR  UVIMG  -  IMDOORSI  a  beautiful  insulated  glass 

solarium  to  create  exciting  new  living  space  for  dining, 

leisure  activities,  solar  tieat  collection,  hot  tubs. 

NEW  SYSTEM  4  FEATORES:  •  Window  Quilt  motorized 

shading  in  48  decorator  colors.  •  Provides  privacy,  sun  control, 

night  insulation  (R-5).  •  100%  tfiermally  broken  heavy  aluminum 

bronze  tone  frame  features  new  double  drain  leakproof  water  run 

off  design.  •  Factory  insulated  glass,  incli^ding  optional  curved  insulating  glass. 

•  Patented  Pow-R-Vent'"  cooling.  •  Nationvwde  displaying  dealer  network. 

FOUR  SEASONS 
GREENHOUSES 

Mid  by  Foui  Seasons  Solar  Products  Corp 
425  Smith  Stieel   Dept  H  .106 
Farmingdale.  NY  11735 
Protected     __   ^_      .,     .cries    Available  t  ^     I    '"    J  In  N.Y.  Call  (516|  694-4400 

CALL  TOLL  t-REt  1  800-645  9527  FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  AfSD  NEAREST  DEALER 
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(Continued  from  page  73)  from  gener- 
al view  and  sections  of  tapestry  as  light- 
weight as  an  Aubusson  that  can  be 
used  as  table  skirts  or  cushion  covers. 
Most  things  in  the  shop  cost  from 
$1,000  to  $30,000.  At  the  moment, 
however,  Portela  has  a  masterpiece  for 
sale  which  is  one  of  those  ultimate 
pieces  of  furniture  that  symbolizes  its 
entire  era.  It  is  a  desk  ordered  by  Fred- 
erick William  II  of  Prussia  in  1794 
from  David  Hacker,  a  cabinetmaker 
like  David  Roentgen  who  did  elaborate 
pieces  of  furniture  for  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  courts.  Frederick  William  II 
died  and  the  desk  was  delivered  to  his 
son.  At  some  point  it  went  to  the  Char- 
lottenburg  Palace,  eventually  came  out 
of  East  Germany  after  World  War  II, 
and  was  sold  at  auction  in  1950.  Juan 


A  new  arrival 

that  gives  them 

particular  pleasure 

is  completely 

useless  — a  huge 

fragment  of  Second 

Empire  paneling 


Portela  bought  it  from  the  person  who 
has  owned  it  since  1950.  This  hulk  of  a 
Neoclassical  desk  in  a  form  that  later 
was  to  become  the  classic  Biedermeier 
silhouette  stands  six  feet  in  pale  ma- 
hogany with  columns  and  pilasters  of 
white  marble.  Inside  it's  lemonwood. 
The  top  is  cupola-shaped  and  sits 
above  a  clock  inlaid  into  the  front  of 
the  desk.  The  middle  opens  up  to  re- 
veal a  series  of  compartments  like  three 
salons — each  with  miniature  boiseries 
made  of  several  different  precious 
woods.  On  the  lower  faqade  a  marble 
medallion  of  the  head  of  Plato  balances 
the  inlaid  clock  face  in  the  upper  part. 
Greek-key  and  acanthus-leaf  borders 
of  gilt  bronze  decorate  the  edges  and 
corners  of  the  desk.  No  museum  in  this 
country  has  a  desk  like  this  one,  and  no 
one  who  can  manage  to  get  here  should 
miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  inhal- 
ing the  atmosphere,  and  feasting  the 
eyes  at  783  Madison,  d 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Announcing 

ten  more  ways 

for  our  competition 

to  copy  us. 


Imitation  may  be  tlic  sin- 
ccrcst  form  of  flattery.  But 
when  yon  invest  in  luj^^a^e, 
you  don't  want  imitation. 

You  want  the  real  thing. 
You  want  Hartmann. 

Bceause  Hartmann  has 
been  a  quahty  leader  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  And 
we  didn't  get  that  way  by 
staying  the  same.  The  world 
ehanges,  and  so  do  we. 
Except  in  qualitv'.  tM"7^'' 

This  year  is  no 
exception.  We've  im-   • 
proved  our  casual 
and 
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Fast-Release  Hook.   Fhe 
hook  is  fastened  to  the 

bag  with  a  snap.  So  it's  ready 

for  hanging  in  a  snap. 

Non-Scratch  Hook.  We 


use  the  strap  and  buckle  to 
adjust  for  fuller  pockets. 

F'ull-Access  Pockets.  Our 
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covered  it  with  leather 
and  a  protective  cap.  It  won't 
scratch  doors,  and  won't 
scratch  you. 

4Lon ger  Means  Strai ghter. 
We've  made  our  over- 
night hangers  two 
inches  longer, 


clever  new  zipper  open- 
ing lets  pockets  open  so 
wide  you'll  say  ahhhh.  ^bu 
can  get  even  bigger  items  in. 
And  everything's  faster  and 
easier. 

Inside/Outside  Pocket. 
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It  starts  out  inside,  but 
you  can  snap  it  out.  And 
though  some  call  it  a  shoe 
pocket,  it's  waterproof  So 
who's  to  know  if  you  use  it 
for  toiletries.^ 

9  Solid  Brass  Rivets  on 
Handle  and  Strap.  Most 
of  us  tend  to  overpack. 
Which  overstresses  handle 
and  shoulder  strap  fasteners. 
So  we  put  in  solid  brass  riv- 
ets that  can  handle  more. 
Seemed  sensible. 

Phe  C^arrv-On 
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Bureau.  Nobodv 


luggage 
10  ways.  Most 
of  the  changes 
aren't  easy  to  see.  But  when 
you  use  a  Hartmann,  you'll 
see  why  they're  there.  So  will 
our  competition.  And  again, 
they  will  try  to  copy  us.  But 
they'll  never  capture  the 
quality  that's  the  heart  of  a 
Hartmann. 

IOne  Hand  Handling.  Go 
from  folded  to  unfolded 
with  one  fumble-free  snap. 
The  airline  passengers  lined 
up  behind  you  will  love  it. 


(our 

jumbos  already 
were).  Now  suits  and  dresses 
hang  straighten  The  end  of 
the  crumpled  bottom.^ 
C  The  Open  Door  Zipper. 
%D  Our  main  hanging  com- 
partment has  always  been 
accessible.  Now  our  new 
zipper  lets  you  open  the  door 
so  wide,  it's  like  a  closet. 
You  can  even  snap  the  door 
out  of  the  way. 

6  Fast  Pockets.  Our  new 
fastener  lets  you  bypass 
the  buckle  and  open  the 
outside  compartments  with  a 
quick  snap.  Yet  you  can  still 


wants  to  unpack  and  repack 
more  than  he  has  to.  And 
with  our  improved  carry-on, 
you  don't  have  to.  Just  take 
your  suit  out  of  the  center 
compartment  and  the  two 
outer  compartments  can  lie 
flat  like  drawers.  Now, 
everything  is  so  easy  to  get 
to,  why  unpack.^ 

O)mpetitors  will  copy 
some,  possibly  even  all  of 
our  improvements.  But  no 
matter  how  many  they  copy, 
it  still  won't  be  a  Hartmann. 
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Du  R)nt  TEFLON '   Send  for  a  list  of  your  nearest  Hartmann  dealers,  DepI  6Y 1 0 
soil  &  stain  repdler       c;  1983  Hartmann  Luggage,  Lebanon,  Tennessee  37087 


We  doiit  cut  corners. 
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•re  fof  free  Ira^ctiLire.  or  send  $4  for  76-page  catalog  Brown  Jordan,  Dept  BG029,  PO  Box  5688,  El  Monte,  CA  91 734       Showrooms  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Costa  Me 
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Casual  elegance.  ^ 
Unmistakably  Brown  Jordan. 

,    Nomad... Foldable.  Portable. Versatile. 
The  beauty  of  the  origir^al  design  in  handcrafted  tubular  aluminum. 
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BOOKS 


WHERE'S  THE  BOEUF? 

Cookbooks  for  the  taste  buds  of  the  eighties 
By  Alexander  Cockburn 


Head  flicked  off  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  still  twitching  in  its  dance 
of  death,  the  shrimp  vanished 
down  the  gullet  of  my  friend 
who,  gazing  with  an  almost 
proprietory  air  around  the 
Japanese  restaurant,  con- 
tinued to  lecture  me 
about  traditions  of  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity  in 
Oriental  cooking.  In  the 
end  I  grew  restive.  In  the 
T'ang  dynasty  in  eighth- 
century  China,  I  remarked 
in  a  voice  perhaps  too  loud 
for  the  sensibilities  of  our 
neighbors,  newborn  rats, 
pumped  full  of  honey,  crawled 
about  the  banqueting  tables, 
squeaking  feebly.  Guests  would 
pluck  them  up  with  their  chopsticks. 

Our  end  of  the  sushi  counter  grew 
quiet  as  I  continued  to  report  on  the 
cult  of  freshness  in  the  T'ang  dynasty, 
as  described  by  Edward  Schafer  in 
Food  in  Chinese  Culture:  "It  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
outraged  T'ang  citizenry  to  chop  up 
the  body  of  a  corrupt  or  tyrannical  offi- 
cial and  eat  him." 

Things  were  pretty  tough  in  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  which  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  the  robust  cuisine  described 
by  Schafer.  We  can  trace  a  nation's  his- 
tory by  its  menus,  its  culture  by  its 
cookbooks.  And,  on  this  principle, 
looking  at  a  current  crop  of  cook- 
books, what  conclusions  can  we  draw 
about  the  present  state  of  American 
culture? 

When  I  first  came  to  the  United 
States  just  over  a  decade  ago  the  Gallic 
tide  was  on  the  flood.  To  me,  sustained 
through  the  sixties  by  the  cookbooks 
(^f  Elizabeth  David,  the  aromas — and 
often  fhe  indi^estioii  •— u-ere  familiar: 


the  daubes  of  Julia  Child,  the  souvenirs 
of  France  from  Olney,  Beck,  and  the 
others.  By  the  late  seventies  it  seemed 
as  though  the  tide  v^as  cresting.  Palates 
sated,  tummies  inflated  by  Bocuse 
sought  relief  in  the  cuisine  minceur  of 
Michel  Guerard.  Eating  became  an  act 
of  contrition,  in  which  tiny  pureed 
pools  of  baby  food  lay  in  the  center  of 
enormous  plates.  Texture  and  vari- 
ation were  subdued  by  the  whirling 
blade  of  the  Cuisinart. 

Old-style  homages  to  French  cuisine 
still  continue  to  appear,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  recently  to  the 
tradition  of  Escoffier.  A  typical  exam- 
ple is  Eliane  Ame-Leroy  Carley's  Clas- 
sics from  a  French  Kitchen,  a  competent 
if  somewhat  humdrum  anthology  of 
classical  French  cuisine.  And  the  min- 
ceur spasm  continues,  albeit  with  fail- 
ing force,  with  Michel  Guerard's 
Cuisine  for  Home  Cooks.  The  aroma  of 


the  nursery  or  the  hospital  can  still 
be  detected.  I  tried  "Chicken 
Wings  with  Cucumbers," 
found  myself  adding  the  fa- 
miliar cream,  tomatoes, 
chervil,  and  tarragon  to  a 
vermouth/white-wine  re- 
duction and  dozed  off  over 
the  stove  at  the  sheer  tedi- 
um and  familiarity  of  it  all. 
A  counterattack  was 
inevitable  and  in  the 
event  it  was  led  by  one  of 
my  favorite  food  writers — 
Paula  Wolfert.  Admirers 
of  her  Couscous  and  Medi- 
terranean Cooking  will  know 
that  Wolfert  is  no  minceur  ves- 
tal, and  in  fact  The  Cooking  of 
South-West  France,  beautifully  pro- 
duced, is  a  cry  of  defiance  at  a  Zeitgeist 
venerating  Nautilus,  aerobics  class, 
and  morning  jog.  In  her  introduction 
we  find  the  lurid  subhead  "An  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  flour-based  sauces." 
Wolfert  is  forthright:  "It  has  been  fash- 
ionable for  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years 
to  scoff  at  flour-thickened  sauces.  I'm 
not  sure  all  this  scoffing  has  been  terri- 
bly helpful  to  fine  cuisine."  Now  to  be 
fair,  Wolfert  does  not  simply  urge  a  re- 
turn to  the  swag-beUied  gourmandiz- 
ing  of  a  former  time:  the  primal 
Dordogne  blowouts  and  prodigious 
cassoulets  of  our  youth.  She  likes  to 
talk  about  "evolved  dishes.  .  .recipes 
that  show  us  how  to  cook  the  foods  we 
love  in  simpler  ways  with  lighter,  more 
contemporary  results."  And  then  after 
this  not  entirely  convincing  apologia 
we  enter  the  magic  kingdom  of  confit, 
truffles,  cassoulet,  salt  cod,  magrets  de 
canard. 

It's  magnificent,  but  is  it  cooking 
.  .  .for  an  American  kitchen  in  the 
eighties,  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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{Continued  from  page  SO)  that  isr"  Like 
so  many  good  cookbooks,  Wolfert's  is 
part  travel  guide,  part  social  history. 
Rapt  with  excitement  I  read  her  ac- 
count of  the  search  for  a  perfect  cas- 
soulet,  which  culminates  in  a  solitary 
orgy  at  Andre  Daguin's  Hotel  de 
I'rance  in  Auch.  "Suddenly,"  Wolfert 
writes,  "all  the  controversy — Toulouse 
versus  Carcassonne  versus  Castelnau- 
dary;  mutton  versus  preserved  goose; 
the  questions  of  bread  crumbs  and  par- 
tridges and  andouillettes — became  ir- 
relevant. For  Daguin's  cassoulet  of 
fava  beans  transcended  definitions." 

I  moistened  my  lips  and  read  the  rec- 
ipe: conftt  of  duck,  eight  to  nine 
pounds  of  fava  beans ....  Of  course  I 
could  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  con- 
fit,  or  of  buying  a  bit  of  Chinese  pre- 
served duck  on  Canal  Street  instead.  I 
could  try  to  find  fava  beans  at  the  local 
Korean  vegetable  market.  But  I  won't. 
I  may  one  day  be  in  Auch.  If  so,  I  will 
try  to  visit  the  Hotel  de  France.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  enjoy  Wolfert 's  book 
as  the  highest  form  of  gastro-porn — a 
reverie,  an  imaginative  evocation  of 
impossible  delights. 

Wolfert's  exploration  of  the  cuisine 
of  the  French  southwest  echoed  a  re- 
vival of  interest  by  French  chefs  them- 
selves in  their  regional  traditions.  And 
this  renewed  enthusiasm  for  origins 
and  roots  has  been  mirrored  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Anyone  who  has 
traveled  in  the  United  States  will  know 
the  little  pamphlets  that  can  be  picked 
up  in  local  bookstores.  They  lurk  on 
my  shelves,  pleasant  mementos  such  as 
Feme  Shelton's  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountain  Cookbook  or  Cooking  and 
Traveling  the  Cape  Cod  Way.  Often  as 
not  the  actual  recipes  are  fairly  awful, 
but  the  pride  of  place,  the  insistence  on 
local  tradition,  are  always  uplifting. 
Cookbooks  are,  after  all,  versions  of 
pastoral  nostalgia:  the  crab  cakes  or,  in 
my  case,  the  boiled  mutton  of  one's 
youth. 

In  harmony  with  this  nostalgia  at 
once  conservative  and  rebellious 
against  mass-produced  junk  we  find 
new  restaurants  offering  simple  re- 
gional cooking,  and  cookbooks  to 
match.  One  of  the  best  is  James  Beard's 
American  Cooket-y — iust  over  a  decade 


old  now — but  the  shelf  is  growing 
longer.  Before  me  is  a  typical  range: 
from  Paul  Prudhomme's  Louisiana 
Kitchen  to  Quail  Country,  "Recipes 
from  the  Junior  League  of  Albany, 
Georgia,"  and  a  new  edition  of  Two 
Hundred  Years  of  Charleston  Cooking, 
compiled  by  Blanche  Rhett  and  edited 
by  Lettie  Gray.  Prudhomme's  book, 
decorated  with  very  ordinary  photo- 
graphs, is  pleasant  enough.  Quail 
Country  is  not,  alas,  an  inspiring  collec- 
tion. With  gloom  I  read  the  recipe  for 
"Cold  Artichoke  Rice  Salad":  "One 
package  chicken  flavored  Rice-A- 
Roni.  ..."  The  dish  described  as 
"Easy  Brunswick  Stew"  was  scarcely 
more  encouraging:  "One  (24-ounce) 
can  Castleberry's  Brunswick  Stew,  one 
small  can  Castleberry's  pork.  .  .  one 
quarter  cup  Kraft  barbecue 
sauce.  ..."  And  even  the  straightfor- 
ward "Brunswick  Stew"  recipe  does 
not  seem  to  contain  the  traditional  in- 
gredients. Volume  III  of  the  Herters' 
wonderful  piece  of  Americana,  Bull 
Cook  and  Authentic  Historical  Recipes 
and  Practices  starts  its  description  of 
Brunswick  Stew:  "Take  three  pounds 
of  cottontail  rabbit,  gray  squirrel,  rac- 
coon or  venison ..."  and  makes  care- 
ful mention  of  the  red  cayenne  pepper, 
brown  sugar,  and  prunes  or  plums 
without  which — the  Herters  say — 
Brunswick  stew  scarcely  deserves  the 
name. 

This  is  the  residue  of  the  nineteenth - 
century  American  frontier — a  zone 
Americans  still  tramp  in  their  imagina- 
tion or  (in  the  subdued  form  of  trails, 
hunting  camps,  or  wilderness)  in  their 
hiking  boots.  A  flourishing  industry 
sustains  the  American  dream  of  facing 
nature  in  the  raw.  Jim  Bryant's  TiTe 
Wild  Game  and  Fish  Cookbook  catches 
the  appropriately  virile  rhythms  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  preface:  "This 
book  is  for  people  who  take  up  the  rcfd 
or  gun  and  who  want  to  learn  how  to 
slaughter,  skin  and  dress  their  catch." 
After  a  burst  of  small  arms  fire  Ameri- 
can/tf«^Z(2  is  ready  for  the  stove:  mari- 
nated coon,  rattlesnake,  possum  with 
brandy  and  wine  sauce. 

But  if  the  modern  frontiersperson 
will  have  any  volume  weighing  down 
his  back  pack  it  will  no  doubt  be  the 


L.L.  Bean  Game  &  Fish  Cookbook  put 
together  by  Angus  Cameron  and  Ju- 
dith Jones.  This  is  a  splendid  volume, 
as  one  might  have  expected  from  those 
two  supervisors  of  so  many  fine  vol- 
umes on  the  outdoor  life  and  cooking. 
And  the  book  is  not  just  for  those  who 
dream  that  one  day  they  will  be  look- 
ing, knife  in  hand,  at  a  dead  opossum  in 
the  veld,  wondering  what  to  do.  The 
L.L,  Bean  trick  has  always  been  to  con- 
trive a  metro-pastoral,  and  the  Ca- 
meron-Jones collaboration  will  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  never  get  farther  into 
the  wilderness  than  their  herb  boxes. 

This  search  for  the  simple  and  the 
primitive  can  go  too  far.  I  half  expect 
some  enthusiast  for  archaic  regional- 
ism to  open  a  restaurant  called  The  En- 
dangered Species,  featuring  snail- 
darter  soup,  ragout  of  condor,  or 
haunch  of  bighorn.  Gazing  down  on 
the  customers  from  the  paneled  walls 
will  be  mounted  trophies  from  Ameri- 
ca's almost  extinct  past:  heads  of 
mountain  lion,  Florida  panther,  liberal 
Republican,  and  so  on. 

There's  a  most  diverting  version  of 
this  sort  of  nostalgia  in  the  form  of  a 
British  cookbook.  The  Englishwom- 
an's Kitchen,  edited  by  Tamasin  Day- 
Lewis,  and  photographed  by  Tony 
Heathcote.  This  is  one  of  those  collec- 
tions, much  liked  by  the  British,  in 
which  the  reader  is  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  British  class  system  through 
a  form  of  gastro-voyeurism.  Photo- 
graphs, in  this  sort  of  enterprise,  are 
everything.  The  Countess  of  Chiches- 
ter stands  by  the  front  door  of  her 
Georgian  hall.  Gun  dogs  disport  as  she 
chats  to  a  gum-booted  executioner  of 
small  creatures.  The  jeep  can  be 
glimpsed  through  the  door.  The  count- 
ess is  helpful  ("As  a  main  course  I  have 
a  pheasant  dish  which  is  unusual  and 
mouthwateringly  good")  but  the  pho- 
tograph is  the  point.  Catherine  Beloe 
gives  a  long  report  on  the  annual  round 
at  her  Gloucestershire  farm  but  once 
again  the  eye  is  drawn  irresistibly  to  the 
photograph.  To  the  right,  through  the 
open  kitchen  door  we  see  a  farm  hand 
carrying  a  dead  pig.  The  interior  re- 
veals Mrs.  Beloe  and  her  children  stuff- 
ing ground  meat  into  a  caul.  The 
caption  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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Kitchen  Interior  Design 

Introducing  the  world's  most  exclusive  kitchen  -  rattan  -  from  the  world's  foremost  name 
in  kitchens;  SieMatic. 

Long  chosen  for  its  exotic  charm  and  durability  to  serve  aboard  the  oceans'  great 
luxury  liners,  rattan  now  takes  its  rightful  place  in  the  kitchen.  Accompanied  by  elegant  frames 
of  solid  oak  and  such  authentic  details  as  leather  corner  bindings  and  ceramic  inlaid  knobs. 

As  practical  as  it  is  strikingly  beautiful,  the  SieMatic  Rattan  Kitchen  is  protected  from  daily 
wear  by  a  fine  coating  of  clear  lacquer  which  actually  highlights  the  distinctive  interplay  of 
light  and  shadow. 

If  your  kitchen  must  be  as  individual  as  you  are,  discover  the  8008  RA  at  your  SieMatic 
representative  today 

You  II  find  SieMatic  Showrooms  in  design  centers  in  Los  Angeles.  Seattle.  San  Francisco.  Dallas,  Denver, 
Philadelptiia  and  in  dealer  showroom  locations  nationally.  Or  contact  your  architect  or  interior  designer. 
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{Continued  from  p(jgc  82)  announces, 
in  honor  of  that  old  English  dish, 
"Family  faggots."  Page  after  page  em- 
balms a  way  of  life;  recipe  after  recipe 
confirms  the  tranquil  immobility  of  the 
British  culinary  imagination. 

How  different  is  this  immobility 
from  the  fitful  lunges  of  American  culi- 
nary esprit,  nervously  alert  both  to 
passing  fancy  and  the  longer-term 
trend  away  from  ill-prepared  and  nox- 
ious preparations  of  the  past.  Latest 
witness  to  this  alertness  is  another 
cookbook  from  Chez  Panisse,  the  suc- 
cessful and  well-publicized  restaurant 
in  Berkeley  run  by  Alice  Waters.  The 
Panisse  bud-lines  trace  back  through 
Elizabeth  David,  though  in  a  more  ba- 
roque and  even  vulgar  tempo.  In  this 
new  collection  Waters  aims  to  do  for 
pasta  and  pizza  what  she  did  for  garlic 
and  goat  cheese  in  her  previous  book. 
This  counterattack  by  the  Berkeley 
flour  children  is  fine  by  me:  freshly 
made  pasta  tastes  good,  is  good  for 
you,  not  hard  to  make  and  to  garnish 
imaginatively.  Pizza  chic  has  been  with 
us  for  a  while  and  was  again  stimulated 
by  Elizabeth  David  in  her  great  English 
Bread  and  Yeast  Cookery.  It  was  David 
who  evoked  the  glorious  heritage  of 
the  pissaladiere,  those  small  pizzas  that 
are  the  glory  of  Nice  and  environs. 

So,  to  return  to  our  original  ques- 
tion: what  does  the  present  swatch  of 
cookbooks  tell  us  about  the  shape  of 
the  culture?  We  find  nostalgia  and 
fear:  nostalgia  that  seeks  a  frontier 


past;  fear  that  sees  death  in  a  chocolate 
cake  and  life  in  an  undressed  lettuce 
leaf.  And  we  find  a  dream:  food  which 
is  not  food  but  the  omen  of  another, 
better  way  of  life.  In  the  fifties  we  had 
Zen  poetry;  today  Japanese  cuisine. 

Roland  Barthes  once  analyzed  in  a 
famous  essay  the  food  recipe  photo- 
graphs in  Elle  and  discussed  the  angle 
at  which  the  dishes  were  taken,  remote 
and  unattainable,  food  as  symbol  rath- 
er than  substance.  One  feels  such  sym- 
bolism, looking  at  many  Japanese 
cookbooks,  most  notably  Kaichi  Tsu- 
ji's  Kaiseki:  Zen  Tastes  in  Japanese 
Cooking.  This  is  gastro-porn  raised  to  a 
spiritual  level,  and  the  sense  of  spiritu- 
ality in  Japanese  cuisine  leads  to  a  gasp- 
ing sort  of  prose — even  in  the  very 
useful  Time-Life  The  Cooking  of  Ja- 
pan— which  is  infinitely  tiresome. 

But  as  the  sushi  and  sashimi  bars  and 
restaurants  proliferate  across  the  U.S., 
one  does  feel  that  this  is  at  least — amid 
calls  to  end  "post-Vietnam  syn- 
drome"— a  beneficent  attempt  to  ap- 
propriate Southeast  Asian  culture — 
preferable  to  the  mania  for  Chinese 
food,  always  a  grotesquely  overesti- 
mated cuisine.  As  my  Occidental  fin- 
gers wrestle  with  the  vinegared  rice 
and  try  to  mold  tuna  belly  into  a  sashi- 
mi morsel,  I  know  in  my  heart  all  I'm 
achieving  is  the  mime  of  a  frog  trying  to 
sing  Mozart.  The  effort  is  a  romantic 
and  doomed  one,  as  M.F.K.  Fisher  re- 
marks in  her  wistful  introduction  to  the 
great  Tsuji's  Japanese  Cooking — A 


Simple  Art:  "The  preparation  and  serv- 
ing of  fine  as  well  as  routine  Japanese 
food  is  more  obviously  mixed,  than  is 
ours,  with  other  things  than  hunger.  At 
its  best,  it  is  inextricably  meshed  with 
aesthetics,  with  religion,  with  tradition 
and  history.  It  is  evocative  of  seasonal 
changes,  or  of  one's  childhood,  or  of  a 
storm  at  sea:  one  thin  slice  of  molded 
fish  puree  shaped  like  a  maple  leaf  and 
delicately  colored  orange  and  scarlet, 
to  celebrate  Autumn;  a  tiny  hut  made 
of  carved  ice,  with  a  little  fish  inside 
made  of  chestnut  paste  and  a  chestnut 
made  of  fish  paste,  to  remind  an  hon- 
ored guest  that  he  was  born  on  a  far- 
north  island;  an  artfully  stuffed  lobster 
riding  an  angry  sea  of  curved  waves  of 
white  radish  cut  paper-thin,  with  occa- 
sional small  shells  of  carved  shrimp 
meat  tossing  helplessly  in  the  troughs .  .  .  . 
"AU  this  delicate  pageantry  is  based 
on  things  that  we  Westerners  are  either 
unaware  of  or  that  we  accept  for  vague- 
ly sentimental  reasons ....  The  past  is 
not  as  important  as  the  present,  nor  is 
religious  symbolism  open  in  our 
thoughts.  As  children  raised  in  lands  of 
plenty,  we  do  not  learn  to  count  on  a 
curl  of  carrot  and  one  fried  ginkgo  nut 
to  divert  us  from  the  fact  that  the  rest  of 
the  food  on  the  plate  consists  of  an  aus- 
tere mound  of  rice  and  two  pinches  of 
herb  paste.  We  have  never  been  taught 
to  make  little  look  like  much,  make 
much  out  of  little,  in  a  mystical  combi- 
nation of  ascetic  and  aesthetic  as  well 
as  animal  satisfaction."  n 
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Chubb  People. 

They  eaii  relax  about 
the  things  thev  own. 

Chublj  people  |)Ut  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  effort  into  the  \va\  the\ 
li\e.  Their  homes  and  possessions 
matter  too  much  to  tm>t  to  anvlxKly 
l)ut  Chubb. 

The  more  \ou  have  to  protect. 
the  more  vou  need  Chubb. 

Since  1882.  Chubb  has  been  the 
preeminent  insurer  of  valuable  homes 
and  the  belongings  they  contain. 
Chubb  insures  more  jewelrv  than  anv- 
one  else  in  the  world.  \^orks  ot  art. 
antiques,  fine  automobiles -Chubb 
l:)nng?  unique  e\{:)erti?e  to  each. 
(!;hul:)b  is  a  special  kind  oi 
iiijurance  company,  with  a  sense  ot 
respunsibilitv  that  goes  as  deep  as 
vour  sense  of  ownership.  Nothing 
proves  this  more  than  the  way  Chuljl) 
settles  claim:-  when  a  loss  does  occur. 

Theres  rarelv  a  [jroblem  with 
the  amount  of  a  rettlement.  because 
Chul:)L)  1^  careful  to  estaljlish  proper 
value-,  when  thev  insure  a  fine  home. 
A  Chubb  appraiser  visit?  the  house, 
and  inspects  it  detail  bv  detail.  Ap- 
praisals of  fine  art.  jeweliv  and 
iither  valual)les  are  also  re\  iewed 
h\  Chubbs  specialists. 

Chuljbs  claims  personnel  know 
that  their  job  i>  to  settle  claims,  not 
complicate  them.  Thev  have  the 
knowledge,  the  authority  and -most 
important-the  commitment  to  -ettle 
most  claims  within  a  week. 

Wlien  vou"re  insuring  your  home 
and  \i lur  jjossessions.  its  good  to  be 
Chuljl)  {jeople. 

Phnne  Chubb  at  800-922-0533 
for  a  complimentary  brochure  and 
the  name  ofrour  local  independent 
Chubb  agent  or  broker 
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Insuring  proud  possessions  since  1^^2. 


The  C:hubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies 
1-  proud  to  panicipaie  in  "'Amencan  Playhouse!" 
\^aichforitonPBS. 
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PHILIP  GLASS 

The  contemporary  composer  with 
a  courageous  zip  code  and  an  increasingly  mainstream  reputation 

By  CaroHne  Seebohm 


This  is  a  success  story,  a  success  which, 
for  such  a  rarefied  art,  has  little  prece- 
dence. In  less  than  a  decade,  a  compos- 
er unequivocally  identified  with  the 
avant-garde  has  become  a  major  cul- 
tural figure.  This  year  is  the  most  star- 
tling so  far  in  the  career  of  Philip  Glass. 
Two  new  works,  the  first  a  contribu- 
tion to  Robert  Wilson's  gargantuan 
epic  Civil  Wars,  and  the  second  a  full- 
length  opera  called  Akhnaten,  have 
both  recently  had  their  premiere  in  ma- 
jor European  houses.  The  fate  of  the 
Civil  Wars  section  in  America  is  uncer- 
tain, but  Akhnaten  will  open  in  Hous- 
ton on  October  12  prior  to  its  New 
York  opening  at  the  City  Opera  on  No- 
vember 4.  With  a  new  production  of 
Einstein  on  the  Beach,  his  first  pivotal 
work  with  Robert  Wilson  seen  here  in 
1976,  being  negotiated  for  a  possible 
December  run  at  the  Brooklyn  Acade- 


my of  Music,  Philip  Glass's  name, 
along  with  some  of  his  collaborators,  is 
central  to  what  some  people  believe  to 
be  the  biggest  breakthrough  in  the  per- 
forming arts  since  the  modern  move- 
ment began. 

Until  recently,  composer  Philip 
Glass  was  as  little  known  as  his  other 
avant-garde  contemporaries  w+io 
struggled  away  with  their  inaccessible, 
unperformable  compositions  in  chilly 
lofts  and  cellars  all  over  America.  Glass 
still  lives  in  a  defiantly  comfortless 
walk-up  on  the  Lower  East  Side  where, 
as  he  has  said,  "The  10003  zip  code  is  a 
sign  of  a  certain  integrity  and  noncon- 
formity. But  the  10009  zip  code  is  a 
badge  of  courage."  The  modest  quar- 
ters are  furnished  with  a  Baldwin  up- 

Above:  Philip  Glass  in  his  defiantly 
comfortless  apartment  in  New  York. 


right  piano,  some  worn-out  chairs  and 
a  table,  cats,  shelvesful  of  tapes,  includ- 
ing Faure,  Sibelius,  Schubert,  and 
Shostakovitch  as  well  as  rock  and 
demo  cassettes.  On  one  wall  is  a  poster 
of  the  punk  rock  group.  The  Clash, 
which  could  belong  to  his  daughter, 
who  is  also  in  residence.  Glass  offers  to 
play  the  beginning  of  his  latest  opera, 
Akhnaten. 

"I've  just  finished  it."  He  indicates 
the  huge  score  on  the  table. 

"How  do  you  feel?" 

"Terrific." 

Forty-seven  years  old,  with  tousled, 
curly  hair,  scruffy  jeans  and  sneakers, 
wild  brown  eyes  socked  into  world- 
weary  bags,  the  composer  is  Klaus 
Kinski  as  Fitzcarraldo,  dreaming  of 
building  an  opera  house  in  the  South 
American  jungle.  He  talks  like  Werner 
Herzog's  (Continued  on  page  88) 


Charles  of  the  RiUutoup  Lid    1963  jj 
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{Continued  in)i>i  pupe  S6)  inflamed  ge- 
nius, rapidly,  ideas  tumbling  over  each 
t)iher.  Nothing  mininutlist  here.  Most- 
ly eclectic  excess.  This  is  not  your  typi- 
cal avant-garde  theorist. 

"When  I  started  on  my  pieces  like 
Satyagraha  (about  Gandhi)  or  Akhna- 
ten  (about  an  Egyptian  pharaoh),  I  felt, 
who  the  hell  would  be  interested  in 
these  characters?  What  if  I  were  going 
down  this  road  and  there  was  nobody 
else  on  it?" 

For  a  while,  Philip  Glass's  road 
looked  pretty  deserted.  After  a  tradi- 
tional musical  training  at  Julliard  and 
then  under  the  legendary  French 
teacher  Nadia  Boulanger,  Glass,  by 
chance,  became  exposed  to  the  music 
of  Ravi  Shankar  when  on  assignment  to 
notate  the  Indian  sitarist's  score  of  the 
movie  Chappaqua.  This  experience 
changed  the  entire  direction  of  Glass's 
career.  Traveling  to  North  Africa  and 
India  with  his  then-wife  (and  recent 
collaborator),  JoAnne  Akalaitis,  Glass 
turned  his  back  on  most  traditional 
forms  of  Western  composition  hereto- 


fore programed  into  his  music  and 
started  experimenting  with  new  com- 
binations of  forms  and  rhythms  influ- 
enced by  the  Third  World  countries  he 
visited.  Nobody  listened. 

Moving  back  in  the  mid-sixties  to 
downtown  New  York,  he  began  col- 
laborating with  artists  and  dancers,  in- 
cluding an  avant-garde  theater  group 
caUed  the  Mabou  Mines,  in  work  that 
was  at  the  time  mostly  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  general  public.  Glass  also 
formed  an  ensemble,  of  violin,  synthe- 
sizers, electric  organs,  and  amplified 
winds,  to  perform  his  increasingly 
monotonal,  modular  music.  "When  I 
started  playing  music  with  the  ensem- 
ble in  1968,  we  played  to  audiences  of 
maybe  thirty  or  forty  people,"  he  says. 
"But  audiences  grew.  You  must  realize 
that  at  that  time  there  wasn't  any  music 
to  listen  to  that  had  the  dynamic  or  dra- 
matic impact  that  I  wanted.  So  I  and 
others  began  writing  music  to  fill  that 
need — our  own  need.  Then  other  peo- 
ple started  responding  to  it  too." 

Behind  this  deceptively  simple  ex- 


planation lies  the  history  of  modern 
music,  or  rather,  of  the  two  different 
sources  of  music  that  came  to  repre- 
sent the  twentieth  century.  One  was 
"serious"  music,  performed  in  concert 
halls,  music  that  continued  to  refer  to 
the  classical  Western  musical  tradi- 
tions; the  other  was  "pop"  or  vernacu- 
lar music,  from  folk,  ethnic,  and  other 
popular  roots.  For  many  generations  of 
listeners,  these  two  streams  were  total- 
ly separate.  The  developing  radio  sta- 
tions, styles  of  performance,  and 
audiences  maintained  the  separation. 

But  gradually  the  concept  of  "cross- 
over" emerged — the  more  modern 
view  that  a  fusion  of  both  classical  and 
pop  traditions  could  exist  in  today's 
musical  thought.  The  idea,  of  course, 
remains  highly  controversial,  and  to 
propose  a  connection  between  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  music,  as  New  York 
Times  critic  John  Rockwell  does,  of- 
fends, as  he  himself  admits,  "classical- 
music  traditionalists  who  regard  all 
pop  as  an  affront,  and  populists  who 
despise  art         {Continued  on  page  90) 
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Along  with  our  specialty,  The 
Custom  Classics,  Kentucky  Wood 
Floors  offers  a  wide  range  of  pre- 
finished  and  unfinished  hardwood 
flooring  to  fit  within  all  budget 
constraints. 

The  hardwood  floor  displayed 
here  consists  of  3/4"  X  42"  X  42" 
Walnut  Fontainebleau  installed 
on  the  diagonal  with  a  custom 
applied  penetrating-oil  finish. 
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Introducing 
Levolor  Softwear. 


The  Levolor 
Vertical  Blind 
Materializes.^-^ 

In  macrames,  weaves, 

stripes  and  solids. 

All  fire  retardant. 

'  Ask  your  dealer  for  details 

about  the  new  Levolor  '  ,^  f^ 

Forever  Never  Worry  Warranty. 
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(Conlumcd  lrn})i  pa^e  (SS)  music  as  the 
played-out  amusement  oi  the  ruHng 
classes." 

Philip  Cjlass  himself  likes  to  use  the 
example  of  Mozart,  who  wrote  in  a 
letter  that  they  were  singing  his  arias 
Irom  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  in  every 
coffee  shop.  "I'here  was  a  time  when 
there  wasn't  this  tremendous  distance 
between  the  popular  audience  and 
concert  music,  and  I  think  we're  ap- 
proaching that  stage  again." 

If  so,  Glass  bears  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. He  has  made  no  bones 
about  his  ambition  to  reach  wider  au- 
diences with  his  music.  He  never  want- 
ed his  road  to  be  empty.  The  personal 
image  fostered  by  many  composers  be- 
tw^een  the  wars,  of  academic  isolation 
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also  in  Europe,  where  he  toured  exten- 
sively with  his  ensemble. 

The  music  itself  has  been  described 
as  "trance  music,"  a  "synthesis  of  East 
and  West,"  "incantatory,"  "boring," 
and  even  "primitive  doodling."  Glass 
deplores  all  these  labels,  seeing  himself 
as  a  quintessentially  American  com- 
poser. "I  don't  think  my  music  sounds 
Eastern,"  he  objects.  "I  think  it  sounds 
American.  I  have  borrowed  from  tradi- 
tions that  aren't  Western,  but  it's  mu- 
sic that  fits  the  society  I'm  living  in 
now.  Techniques  are  borrowed  from 
non-Western  music,  but  does  that 
make  it  non-Western?  I  distinguish  be- 
tween the  technique  and  the  experi- 
ence. I  cannot  imagine  an  Oriental 
musician  writing  anything  that  could 


A  scene  from  Civil  Wars,  Glass's  latest  collaboration  with  Robert  Wilson 


and  pedantic  obscurity,  was  never 
Glass's  style.  "My  generation  broke 
with  that,"  he  says  dismissively. 
"When  I  was  a  young  man,  the  idea  of 
spending  my  life  writing  for  a  handful 
of  people  simply  didn't  interest  me." 

John  Cage  was  probably  the  first 
American  composer  to  create  a  lan- 
guage of  music  that  was  accessible  to 
new  audiences,  audiences  who  re- 
sponded to  Eastern  and  primitive  in- 
fluences and  who  also  listened  to  the 
Beatles.  Philip  Glass,  continuing  the 
iconclastic  tone  set  by  Cage,  began  in  a 
minimalist  vein.  An  early  work,  enti- 
tled 600  Lines,  consisted  of  simple 
short  phrases  played  over  and  over 
with  minute  changes.  This  repetitive 
style  was  to  become  a  trademark  of  the 
composer's  work.  Combined  with  ex- 
perimental rhythms  and  harmonies, 
greatly  amplified,  it  first  found  favor  in 
rock  clubs  and  k)fts  in  New  York,  and 


have  fit  into  Einstein  on  the  Beach. 

Einstein  on  the  Beach  was  America's 
first  major  exposure  to  the  Philip  Glass 
experience.  A  five-hour,  mixed-media 
event  in  collaboration  with  Robert 
Wilson,  it  arrived,  after  a  success  in 
Europe,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  in  1976,  and  ran 
for  two  sold-out  performances.  People 
who  were  there  will  tell  you  now  that 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  be- 
fore; that  everyone  knew  they  were 
witnessing  some  form  of  completely 
new  art;  that  the  reception,  a  mixture 
of  ecstasy  and  shock,  recalled  another 
momentous  event  in  modern  cultural 
history,  the  first  night  of  Stravinsky's 
Rite  of  Spring. 

It  seems  inevitable,  looking  back, 
that  considering  Philip  Glass's  long 
connection  with  painters  (Richard 
Serra,  Sol  LeWitt,  and  Donald  Judd 
are  all  close  friends  of  Glass's),  and 


with  performing  artists  such  as  Lucin- 
da  Childs  and  the  Mabou  Mines,  the 
composer  should  ultimately  embrace 
the  art  form  that  brings  all  these  ele- 
ments together — opera.  Glass  had 
studied  opera,  as  was  customary,  at 
Juilliard,  but  had  never  thought  of 
composing  one  himself.  "It  was  the  last 
thing  I  wanted  to  do.  The  tradition  of 
opera  was  so  frozen,  you'd  have  to  be 
crazy  to  write  an  opera.  I  was  38  when  I 
^totQ  Einstein.'' 

The  timing,  as  so  often  in  creative 
movements,  was  felicitous.  During  the 
last  decade,  new  directors  uptown 
such  as  Franco  Zeffirelli,  Luchino  Vis- 
conti,  Peter  Hall,  Peter  Brook,  Jona- 
than Miller,  and  John  Dexter  had 
already  started  tinkering  with  the  mor- 
ibund nineteenth-century  tradition  of 
high  opera,  and  television  was  rapidly 
transforming  it  from  an  elitist,  expen- 
sive pastime  to  mass  entertainment. 
Meanwhile  downtown,  Robert  Wilson 
had  taken  the  old  word  and  applied  it, 
with  typical  effrontery,  to  his  tu'elve- 
hour,  mixed-media  performance  with 
tangential  music  presented  in  1973, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Stalin. 
This  curve  ball  from  the  avant-garde 
opened  up  the  game  for  Glass. 

The  composer  himself  would  have 
called  Einstein  a  theater  piece.  Robert 
Wilson,  saw  it  differently,  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  operatic  space  he  needed 
to  stage  his  gigantic  work.  In  so  doing, 
he  took  Glass's  music  out  of  the  acade- 
my and  into  the  opera  house.  Glass 
seized  the  opportunity  with  alacrity. 
Ambitious,  he  saw  the  magnitude  of 
the  audiences  opera  had  the  potential 
to  reach.  Shrewd,  he  guessed  its  com- 
mercial potential.  Creatively,  he  knew 
the  score.  "The  ballet  house  is  the  cho- 
reographer's house.  The  theater  is  the 
director's  house.  But  the  opera  house 
is  the  composer's  house." 

After  the  success  oi Einstein,  a  kinet- 
ic, high-energy  piece  without  profes- 
sional voices,  the  music  charged  with 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  changes  corre- 
sponding to  Wilson's  startling  visual 
images,  Philip  Glass  wrote  Satyagraha, 
a  work  based  on  the  early  life  of  Gan- 
dhi, a  more  lyrical,  dreamlike  score 
with  operatically-trained  voices  and  a 
libretto  in  Sanskrit.  His  third  opera  in 
what  is  to  be      (Continued  on  page  92) 
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How  To  Convince 

Your  Friends  You  \^cationed 

IN  Palm  Beach  Country 


Country  .0^.'^- 


When  you  come  home 
from  most  vacations,  friends 
ask  you  a  few  polite  questions 
and  tiien  tend  io  wander  off 
somewhere. 

When  you  come  home 
from  a  "Palm  Beach "xacation. 
they  tend  to  be  more  inquisi- 
tive. A  bit  awed.The\'  ne\  ei 
thought  you  had  friends^  y'^- 
in  such  very  right  '^*  ^^ 

places. 

The  truth 
is  that  \'ou  can  ,^^ 
have  an  excep 
tionally  rich 
vacation  in  Palm 
Beach  Country 
at  an  exception- 
ally affordable    ^^--^a^;'  \. 
price.Allyou      l—I^- _ _^|,  ..^^  kP'^P^ 
have  to  do  is  take  Vi  ^^/^^«i>-^"^/4r   4 

advantage  of  a  few  m\ths 
about  "Palm  Beach".    ^  '^"^ 

To  do  that,         ^^'^'^^ 
and  perhaps  ere 
ateafewmuhs        ^^  y- 
about  yourself,       ^    '  - 
here  are  a  few 
dosanddonts. 

#1:  DON'T  TELL 

THEM  EXACTLY      V^\  vw^ 
WHERE  YOU  STWED.  \f^^^ 

V 

"Palm  Beach"  is  more 
than  a  tin\;  tony  cit\'  in  Florida 
where  the  wealth}'  winter  It  is  a 
whole  count\'  o\'er  2000  square 
miles  big  that  runs  from  Boca 
Raton  up  4"^  miles  of  ocean 
beaches  to  Jupiter  and  west  to  a 
rustic  jewel  of  .\mericana  called 
Belle  Glade.  So  there  is  room 
for  every  kind  of  vacation  appe- 
tite from  palatial  to  simply  fine 
camping.  But  let  your  friends 
assume  that  \'Ou  spent  your 
time  lolling  about  with  million- 
aires. >X'hat  they  dont  know 
won't  hurt  vou. 


#2:  DON'T  TELL  THEM 
EXACTLY  WHEN  YOU  CAME. 

We  can't  faul 
coming  to  Palm 


"in  .season".  But  out  of  season 
you  can  live  like  the  other 
half  lives  at  virtually  half  price 
The  m\th  that  it  is  unlivably 
hot  in  die  summer  gi\es  you 
an  especially  wonderful 
weapon.  It  lowers  the  prices. 
But  keep  it  quiet. 

#3:  DON'T  TELL  THEM 
HOW  LITTLE  YOU  SPENT. 

That  would  really  botch 
the  whole  thing.They  should 
belie\'e  that  you  spent  a  for- 


tune on  \()ur  Palm  Beach. . . 
( mimible)""  vacation. 
Then,  when  you  do  it  next 

year  too...! 

#4:  DO  SEND  FOROLIR 
MYTHOMANL^C'S 
^        GUIDE  TO  PALM 
BEACH  COUNTRY. 

1  his  priceless  book- 
*^^  let  and 
H  ^  Ccm- 
.;iS^-4P  \incer 
Kit  ( )f 
matchbooks. 
cocktail  nap- 
kins and  the 
like  is  not  only 
an  occasionally 
irreverent 
^-^'  \  acatu  in  guide  but 
gi\  es  \  ou  some  sage  and 
'  snapp\  an.swers  to 
skeptics.  U,se  them  t(^ 
m\  ince  your  friends 
rliai  \ou  did  indeed  vacation  in 
'fe-    Palm  Beach".  ( Even  if  y(Ui 

didn  t  )  In  short,  take 
ad\  antage  ot  a  few  m\ths  ab(  )ut 
Palm  Beach  t( )  create  a  few 
m\ths  about  \ourself 

(Even  If 

You  DIDN'T) 


DISC  (nER  PMM  BH-ACH  COl  NTRY  DEPT  HGl. 
PCX  DR.W  HR  i-^lT.  H\L\1  BE.\(  H.  FLORIIM  3.•^^H0 

Tell  me  more  about  elegant,  affordable 
Palm  Beach  Country,  and  send  me  your '  Myihomaniac  s 

Guide "  and  Convincer  Kit  ( in  a  plain  brown 

wrapper,  please )  I  enclose  my  check  or  money  order 

( no  cash,  please )  for  $2  95 
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{Continued frot)i  page  90)  regarded  as  a 
trilogy,  Akhnaten  (which  opened  in 
March  this  year  in  Stuttgart),  a  piece 
about  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  has  a  score 
even  closer  to  the  classical  tradition, 
with  trained  voices,  an  English  libret- 
to, and  a  tragic  musical  theme.  An- 
other work.  The  Photographer,  a  small 
"chamber"  piece  based  on  the  life  of 
the  Victorian  photographer  Eadweard 
Muybridge,  performed  to  enthusiastic 
houses  last  October  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy. 

"Opera  should  no  longer  be  per- 
ceived as  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
European  school  that  has  dominated 
the  form  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years,"  observes  John  Rockwell. 
"Broadly  speaking,  opera  now  encom- 
passes any  large-scale  mixed-media 
work  involving  music,  song,  and 
dance,  and  which  includes  radical 
changes  in  dramatic  and  narrative 
forms." 

Richard  Wagner  must  be  regarded 
as  the  forerunner  of  this  new  operatic 
definition  and  his  notion  of  the  Ge- 
samtkunstwerk,  or  total,  unified  work 
of  art,  prefigures  Glass's  trilogy.  But 
whereas  Wagner  remains  high  priest  of 
a  limited  group  of  worshipers.  Glass's 
operas  have  synthesized  a  variety  of 
musical  tastes.  His  charismatic  charac- 
ters, visual  innovations,  erratic  length, 
and  compulsive,  erotic,  exhilarating 
music  have  turned  an  avant-gardist's 
dream  into  a  box-office  reality.  Philip 
Glass's  name  is  everywhere.  One  of  Je- 
rome Robbins's  latest  hits  at  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  was  choreographed  to 
music  by  Philip  Glass.  Glass's  score  for 
the  film  Koy aanisqat si  premi&vQd  at  Ra- 
dio City  Music  Hall  last  year.  British 
filmmaker  Peter  Greenaway  [The 
Draughtsman's  Contract)  has  made  a 
film  about  Glass.  Glass  has  a  recording 
contract  with  CBS,  the  first  American 
composer  so  honored  since  Aaron  Co- 
pland. And  Glass  was  photographed 
by  Duane  Michals  for  Vogue.  The  ul- 
timate imprimatur  of  this  recondite 
musician's  place  in  contemporary  life, 
however,  came  from  the  shop  floor.  A 
recent  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  window  dis- 
play entertained  New  Yorkers  with 
piped  music  by — Philip  Glass. 

As  in  all  successful  artistic  endeav- 
ors, there  .are  critics  who  say  that 
Gi;v- s  s  ciio-^v:,  to  be  popular  have  suc- 


ceeded all  too  well.  They  say  Glass's 
admitted  pursuit  of  wider  audiences 
has  turned  his  music  into  harmonic 
pleasantries,  acceptable  to  musical 
blockheads,  that  he  is  relying  on  old 
formulas  to  maintain  his  prolific  out- 
put. Among  such  people  resides  the 
notion  that  serious  composers  should 
not  appear  in  Vogue,  just  as  Lillian 
Hellman  should  not  have  been  photo- 
graphed advertising  a  fur  coat.  Can  it 
be  that  Philip  Glass  is  becoming  the 
Carl  Sagan  of  contemporary  music? 

Success  in  America  frequently  spells 
disaster  for  the  artist.  The  list  of  casual- 
ties is  long,  but  Philip  Glass  will  not  be 
among  them.  His  habits  are  formed. 
His  loyalty  to  the  10009  zip  code  is  un- 
wavering. He  is  working  on  a  new  op- 
era for  production  in  Germany,  and  a 
collaboration  with  Robert  Wilson  for 
the  French  Bicentennial  entitled  The 
Arabian  Nights.  "I  am  producing  more 
work  than  ever  before,"  he  declared. 
"I  don't  expect  to  slow  down."  Much 
work  is  done  in  the  farther  reaches  of 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  has  a  hideout. 
The  only  new  acquaintances  he  has 
met  are  through  his  children.  "I've  met 
a  group  of  people  I  would  otherwise 
never  have  known — they're  called  par- 
ents." ^XTlile  his  newly  won  success  is 
gratifying,  he  has  lived  for  too  long  as 
so  many  artists  do,  driving  cabs,  work- 
ing as  a  plumber,  doing  odd  jobs,  to  be 
rattled  by  it  all.  He  knows  too  much 
about  that  old  conundrum,  the  Artist 
and  Society,  to  be  fooled. 

'Tn  America,  il  you  want  to  be  a 
physicist  or  a  lawyer,  that's  fine.  But  if 
you  want  to  be  an  artist,  you're  on  your 
own.  Nobody  ever  says  to  you,  'Please 
take  up  painting.'  And  if  at  thirty  or 
forty  years  old  you  aren't  making  a  Irv- 
ing as  an  artist,  your  parents  say,  'Well, 
no  one  asked  you  to  do  it.'  In  France, 
being  an  artist  is  a  metier,  a  trade,  a 
craft.  We  have  no  word  like  that. 

"But  if  you  think  of  any  period  in 
history,  you  don't  remember  it  for  the 
politicians,  you  remember  it  for  the 
artists.  There  are  squares  in  New  York 
named  after  artists,  but  you  have  to 
look  for  them.  In  Paris,  they  are  every- 
where. We  name  our  airports  after  pol- 
iticians. The  Rome  airport  is  named 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

"We  want  our  artists  to  survive 
through  grit.  We  love  grit.  True  grit. 


That's  what  people  want.  And  artist 
here  do  survive  and  do  produce  goo 
work.  But  what  about  those  who  don' 
survive?  We  say  that  great  artists  will 
always  come  through,  but  I  suspect] 
that  is  wishful  thinking.  We  say  it  toj 
protect  ourselves  from  the  charge  o: 
total  neglect.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Holland  they  have  State  Artists,  and 
their  work  is  abominable.  They  sit 
around  leading  comfortable  middle- 
class  lives,  and  no  work  is  being  done. 
And  they  know  it.  So  what  is  the  solu- 
tion? I  don't  know." 

Fitzcarraldo,  the  visionary  opera- 
house  builder,  pulled  a  ship  over  a 
mountain  in  pursuit  of  his  dream.  Who 
would  have  thought,  ten  years  ago,  that 
a  composer  who  wrote  music  consist- 
ing of  143  repeats  of  a  four-chord  se- 
quence, or  a  scale  from  E  to  E  sung 
thirty  times  over,  should  be  acclaimed 
today  as  the  creator  of  a  "new  sound 
world"  by  The  New  Yorker  s  music 
critic,  Andrew  Porter?  Philip  Glass  is 
not  alone.  John  Cage  and  Merce  Cun- 
ningham came  before  him,  and  Twyla 
Tharp,  Lee  Breuer,  Lucinda  Childs, 
Laura  Dean,  Trisha  Brown,  and  Laurie 
Anderson  are  others  breaking  down 
barriers,  pulling  ships  up  mountains, 
in  collaboration  with  visual  artists  such 
as  Donald  Judd,  Sol  LeWitt,  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  designers  such  as  Rob- 
ert Israel  and  Santo  Loquasto,  and  mu- 
sicians such  as  David  Byrne,  Paul 
Dresher,  Bob  Telson,  and  Steve  Reich. 
Last  fall,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music  celebrated  this  extraordinary 
confluence  of  talents  in  its  Next  Wave 
Festival,  presenting  a  group  of  these 
artists  prior  to  taking  them  on  tour. 
The  Festival  will  be  an  annual  event. 
"These  artists  have  developed  a  popu- 
lar and  enthusiastic  base  of  support  for 
their  work,  the  first  such  convergence 
of  serious  and  popular  acclaim  on  a  na- 
tional scale  in  decades,"  says  BAM's 
president,  Harvey  Lichtenstein. 

In  the  twenties,  Picasso  and  Braque 
designed  sets,  Satie  and  Stravinsky 
wrote  ballet  scores,  Cocteau  and  Co- 
lette wrote  librettos.  There  is  some  jus- 
tification for  the  view  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  the  same  kind  of  collaborative 
mixed-media  art  movement  that 
marked  the  birth  of  modernism.  If  so, 
the  composer-in-residence  is  undoubt- 
edly Philip  Glass,  n 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


17  mg.  "tar".  1.3  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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EDWARD   GOHEY 


THE  GREAT  BORE  COMPETITION 

A  favorite  indoor  sport  in  the  stately  homes  of  Ireland 
By  Patricia  Arbuthnot 


Though  the  Great  Bore  Competition 
climaxed  in  the  spring  of  1930  when 
the  blackthorn  and  the  may  finally 
blossomed,  it  really  all  began  back  in 
November  1929  just  as  our  fox-hunt- 
ing season  in  Ireland  was  getting  under 
way.  Elspeth,  wife  of  Ion  Villiers-Stu- 
art,  master  of  the  local  fox  hounds,  and 
I  had  an  argument  as  to  who  was  the 
greatest  bore  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  the  finale  came,  we  all  looked 
back  with  pleasure  at  the  clever  way  we 
had  managed  to  fill  those  long  Irish 
winter  evenings. 

How  long  they  were  I  About  4:30  pm 
the  candles  and  the  oil  lamps  were  lit  in 
the  vast  drawing  rooms  and  halls  of  the 


somewhat  decaying  Georgian  man- 
sions, and  great  log  fires  were  stoked 
against  the  damp.  The  day,  for  the  Irish 
land-owning  families,  was  mostly  filled 
with  fox  hunting,  fishing,  or  shooting. 
The  nights  were  given  over  to  dinner 
parties,  but  the  society  was  small,  ev- 
eryone knew  each  other,  and  so  it  was, 
over  half  a  century  ago  in  County  Wa- 
terford,  southern  Ireland,  that  we  hit 
upon  the  Bore  Competition. 

The  plan  was  simple.  Fifteen  of  our 
brighter  friends  were  asked  to  organize 
themselves  into  three  teams.  Each 
team  member  had  to  select  a  candidate 
for  the  title  "Supreme  Bore  of  the 
Neighborhood"  and  invite  him  or  her 


to  dinner  along  with  the  other  four 
members  of  the  team.  After  those  five 
dinner  parties  had  taken  place  the  team 
convened  and  decided  by  majority 
vote  which  of  the  members'  candidates 
was  to  be  the  champion  bore. 

The  instant  the  vote  was  taken  the 
team  leader  had  to  rush  the  name  of 
their  champion  to  Ion  Villiers-Stuart, 
who  was  the  master  of  ceremonies. 
Speed  was  essential  as  it  was  likely  that 
a  well-known  bore  would  be  chosen  by 
more  than  one  team,  so  the  first  to  get 
the  name  registered,  obtained  posses- 
sion. This  rule  proved  to  be  a  wise  one, 
since  all  three  teams  tried  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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WHO  EXPECT 
THE  BEST 

KNOW  V\ADODARD 
SERVES  THEM 
WELL 
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/oodard's  new  La  Tray  Collection  in 
:ontemporary  aluminum,  takes  casual 
urniture  a  step  beyond.  You  might  ex- 
pect the  stylish  frame  designs  and 
urable  Weatherlast®  finish.  A  choice 
etween  comfortable  sling,  strap  and 
:ushion  treatments  would  not  surprise 
'?ou.  The  extra  touch  of  function  that 
ets  La  Tray  apart  is  the  addition  of  a 
kear  acrylic  tilt-up  tray  that  drops  down 
/hen  not  in  use.  If  you're  looking  for 
asual  furniture  that  adds  function  to 
^luality,  think  of  Woodard.  i4nyone  can 

take   a    chair.    It     ,— 

took   W^oodaid   to    '< 
reate  La  Tray. 


Casual  furnishings  in  Contemporary  Aluminum, 
Contemporary  Steel,  and  Traditional  Wrought  Iron 

Call  (213)  450-1541  for  the  names  of  the 

Woodard  dealers  nearest  you,  or  send  $5.00 

to  Woodard,  2951  28th  Street,  Suite  2050, 

Santa  Monica,  California  90405  for  a  hill 

color  brochure. 

La  Tray  is  designed  by  Norman  Nomer  /  Herb  Saiger  A.S.I.D. 
Also  available  in  contemporary  steel 
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{Continued  jroni  page  94)  register  the 
same  person. 

I'inding  thai  Cvolonel  M.  had  already 
been  hooked,  the  two  slower  teams  re- 
tired, consulted,  gave  more  parties, 
and  tried  again.  It  must  have  been  a 
\vc>nderful  experience  for  the  unwit- 
ting competitors.  Never  had  they  been 
in  such  social  demand.  Their  tele- 
phones seldt)m  stopped  ringing.  Hith- 
erto aloot  hostesses  almost  burst  into 


tears  when  they  were  told,  ''I'm  sorry,  I 
can't  come  on  that  night,  I've  just  ac- 
cepted to  dine  with  the  Arbuthnots." 
And  when  the  candidates  got  to  the 
parties,  people  crowded  around  them 
urging  them  to  tell  once  again  that 
"marvelous"  story  of  their  great-uncle 
Toby's  taste  in  food.  They  couldn't 
even  sit  in  a  chair  without  two  people 
kneeling  down  on  either  side  of  them 
and  listening  with  rapt  attention  to 


their  conversation. 

Eventually  all  three  teams  settled  or 
their  champions.  They  were  Mrs.  Y., 
childless  owner  of  a  medium-size  Vic^ 
torian  Gothic  castle  with  fluffy  hair 
and  a  profound  confidence  in  the  uni- 
versal appeal  of  her  own  domestic 
problems.  She  was  a  youngish  widow 
and  her  origins  were  partly  English,! 
unlike  most  of  the  Anglo-Irish  who  had 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  for  many 
generations.  And  although  she  herself 
did  not  ride,  she  moved  about  with  the 
hunting  set  and  was  to  be  seen  at  every 
meet — offering  rather  dry,  nasty  sand- 
wiches to  the  riders.  She  knew  they 
were  nasty,  and  said  so  as  she  offered 
them,  blaming,  in  her  whining  voice, 
her  cook.  She  always  alluded  to  the  na- 
tive Irish  as  "them,"  and  seemed  to  oc- 
cupy most  of  her  time  in  a  war  of 
attrition  with  her  servants,  whom  she 
changed  constantly.  Every  skirmish  I 
and  encounter  of  this  never-ending 
battle  she  would  recount  in  detail,  in- 
cluding what  she  said  to  them  and  what 
they  said  to  her,  "their"  answers  being 
rendered  in  a  high-pitched  fake  Irish 
brogue.  Most  of  her  affections  were 
avished  on  a  tiny  smooth-haired  dog 
she  took  everywhere  she  went,  and  was  | 
known  locally  as  "Maisey's  rat,"  and 
when  she  could  get  nobody  to  listen  to 
her,  she  carried  on  a  monologue  to  it  in 
baby  talk. 

Team  B's  champion  was  Colonel  M., 
a  tall  stooping  n";an  with  pale  blue  eyes, 
a  kindly  disposition  and  total  recall  of 
all  his  fishing  exploits,  which  were  pro- 
tracted  and  innumerable.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  it  was  felt  locally  that  if 
he  could  be  found  a  suitable  wife  she 
might  cure  him  of  the  wish  to  share  his 
sporting  activities  with  all  around  him. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  organize  a  match  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Y.  they  might  cancel 
each  other  out — but  most  people  were 
horrified  at  the  idea,  saying  Colonel  M. 
was  a  nice  man,  and  they  wouldn't  wish 
such  a  fate  on  a  dog — not  even  Mai- 
sey's rat. 

Team  C  chose  Sir  W.A.,  bald,  arro- 
gant, and  rotund  and  formerly  in  the 
administration  of  a  very  small  island 
dependency  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
knowledge  of  which  permitted  him  to 
ecture  all  within  range  about  interna- 
tional affairs.  His  only  source  of  infor- 
mation was  the  Cork  Examiner,  a  local 
paper  not  (Continued  on  page  98) 
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The  Store  Wfe  Mind 

Our  store  is  10^  inches  tall,  '^k  inches  wide, 
and  104  pages  deepr 
It  has  no  crowded  parking  lots, 
clogged  elevators,  or  hidden  rest  rooms. 


It  displays  over  600  pieces  oi 
merchandise.  And  by  the  time 
you  count  colors  and  si:es  and  shapes 
and  variations,  you  are  up  to  8,300 
items  you  can  shop  from  —  assembled 
under  one  "root"  from  the  four 
corners  oi  the  earth,  wherever 
quality-  calls. 

Most  oi  these  items  are  shown  on 
or  with  models  so  much  like  you  they 
could  live  in  your  neighborhood. 
Ever>'  item  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed  by  the  world  s  shortest 
guarantee.  In  two  words: 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 

We  mind  our  store  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week.  You  can  buy  from  us 
in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home. 


But  first,  remember,  we're  only  a 
phone  call  away  —  wherever  you  live. 
The  toll-free  telephone  number: 
800-356-4444.  Or  fill  in  the  coupon 
below. 

Oh,  yes  — we  accept  AX,  MC,  or 
\'ISA.  And  we  deliver  bv  United 
Parcel  Service  or  U.S.  Mail. 
You  name  it. 


**Tfiis  tieicnfces  our  "store  \oy  ih.e.  Spnng  oi^A^ 
The  dimensions  may  vary  by  season,  but  you  can 
aluays  count  on  the  qiuility:  price,  and  service. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Linds'  End     Dept  HH-24 
Dodgeville.  \X1  S3S95 

\,)r-. 

l«T»t>D 

A.-IHr 

Cnr 

St,ite 

Or  ca 

11  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 

I  Except  .Alaska  and  Hawaii  call  608-935-2788) 
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(Cunfiimed  fr<»/!  page  96)  noted  for  its 
coverage  of  foreign  news.  It  omitted  to 
mention  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
C'ivil  War  in  1936,  and  only  produced  a 
headline  stating  twelve  nuns  raped  in 
Spain,  sometime  later,  thus  puzzling 
the  readers.  Despite  this,  Sir  W.  A.  had 
only  to  overhear  some  remark  about 
foreign  politics  at  which  he  would 
snort  with  contempt  and  in  a  lecturing 
voice  state  what  the  situation  really 
was,  and  what  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can governments  should  do  about  it. 
He  went  on  for  hours,  illustrating  his 
talk  with  reminiscences  of  his  tiny  is- 
land. 

For  the  finals  a  grand  dinner  party 
was  held  at  Elspeth's  enormous  house. 
The  place  was  called  Dromana  and  had 
over  a  hundred  rooms.  The  older  forti- 
fied wings  had  been  built  by  the  Vil- 
liers-Stuart  ancestors,  the  Earls  of 
Desmond,  who  had  raised  two  large  re- 
beUions  against  the  English  in  Tudor 
times.  The  rebellions  were  crushed  and 
most  of  the  castle  burnt.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  ruined  sections  had 
been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  the  vast 
Georgian  rooms  that  resulted  being 
beautiful  but  almost  impossible  to  heat 
adequately.  It  still  stands  on  a  high  cliff 
above  the  River  Blackwater,  with  won- 
derful views  of  the  Knockmealdown 
Mountains  to  the  north  and  the  wood- 
ed banks  of  the  river  below.  The  most 
beautiful  room  in  the  Georgian  wing, 
on  the  south  side  of  a  courtyard,  was 
the  round  drawing  room,  so  vast  that 
when  a  hunt  ball  was  held  there  and 
was  attended  by  only  350  guests  the 
party  was  declared  a  flop,  as  people  re- 
sembled the  famous  flies  in  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  The  ceiling  was  par- 
ticularly beautiful  with  very  delicate 
stuccowork  gilded  and  painted,  most 
in  pale  turquoise;  and  from  a  gilded 
rose  in  the  center  hung  the  largest  Wa- 
terford  crystal  chandelier  that  was  ever 
made. 

Those  invited  to  that  final  dinner 
party  were  the  three  teams,  their  cham- 
pions and  the  judges  who  had  been 
summoned  from  far  away.  Also  pre- 
sent were  a  number  of  punters  who 
had  laid  heax^  bets  on  who  would  be 
declared  Supreme  Bore.  The  setting 
for  these  forty  oi-  so  people  was  impos- 
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ing.  The  huge  eighteenth-century  din- 
ing room  was  lit  by  hundreds  of 
candles  that  flickered  on  the  gilded 
molding  of  the  ceiling  and  on  the  jewel- 
ry of  the  women  who,  since  the  reason 
for  the  celebration  had  been  publicly 
billed  as  a  joint  birthday  party  for  two 
of  the  judges,  had  come  dressed  in 
their  best.  For  once  even  the  room  was 
warm.  Elspeth  had  taken  great  trouble 
to  get  everything  just  right  and  half  an 
ancient  oak  tree  was  glowing  and  flam- 
ing under  the  marble  mantelpiece. 

Dinner  was  good:  the  traditional 
salmon,  steamed  over  port,  with  fennel 
sauce.  It  would  have  been  better  if  it 
had  not  been  half  cold,  but  as  it  had 
had  to  be  carried  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  kitchen  and  then 
served,  nobody  expected  it  to  be  hot. 
The  wine  flowed,  but  despite  all  this 
the  atmosphere  was  hardly  convivial.  It 
tingled  with  suppressed  tension.  Un- 
der the  mdifferent  eyes  of  the  ViUiers- 
Stuart  ancestors  whose  portraits 
ringed  the  walls  the  guests  sat  rigid 
with  nerves  and  anticipation.  The  but- 
ler, who  had  heard  us  planning  the 
tournament  and  who  was  consequent- 
ly in  the  know,  had  plunged  heavily  on 
Mrs.  Y.  with  the  result  that  his  shaking 
hand  spilled  wine  on  her  and  the  linen 
tablecloth.  Only  the  bores,  ignorant  of 
their  role  in  the  proceedings,  ploughed 
remorselessly  on  through  their  mono- 
logues. The  fifteen  team  members  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  their  dinner 
partners  but  tried  to  listen  to  their 
champions  across  the  table  and  mut- 
tered encouragement  under  their 
breath. 

Colonel  M.  was  saying,  "You  know 
that  clump  of  reeds  just  below  Bally- 
duff,  not  the  ones  near  the  beach  trees, 
the  ones  lower  down  by  the  blackthorn 
bushes,  no,  I  am  telling  a  lie,  it  wasn't 
those  reeds  at  all,  but  the  ones  about  a 
hundred  yards  downstream  on  the  left. 
I  saw  that  this  fish  was  heading  for 
them  so  I  reeled  in  a  bit,  not  too  much, 
just  a  bit,  and  then  he  made  a  run  for 
those  rocks  near  the  ruined  cottage, 
the  cottage  that  used  co  belong  to  old 
Twomey — no,  not  Twomey,  O'Brien, 
and  then  I. .  .  .  " 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  Mrs. 
Y.'s  piercing  voice  could  be  heard. 
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squeaking  with  indignation — "I  tolcM) 
her,  I  know  there  was  more  than  hal 
that  joint  of  beef  left  after  Sunday,  an 
now  look  at  it!  There  is  not  eve 
enough  for  my  darling  little  doggy' 
dinner.  You've  been  eating  it  in  thi 
kitchen." 

These  judges  had  a  terrible  tim( 
making  up  their  minds.  No  marks  wen 
to  be  awarded  for  bitchiness  or  incom 
prehensibility.  The  prize  was  for  shee 
tedium.  They  were  deadlocked  be 
tween  Colonel  M.,  who  had  risen  to  tht 
occasion  by  telling  all  three  judges  th 
same  immense  and  detailed  saga  of  th 
salmon  he  had  failed  to  land  after  play 
ing  for  three  hours,  and  Mrs.  Y.,  who' 
had  excelled  herself  in  recounting  the' 
impossibility  of  getting  honest,  proper-l 
ly  trained  servants  in  these  modern 
days. 

Finally  the  judges  had  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  reputedly  haunted  room,  re- 
fused all  drink,  and  told  they  would  be 
released  only  after  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Y.  was  the  winner  and  she  was 
declared  Supreme  Bore.  The  two  los- 
ing teams  were  furious  of  course.  They 
let  it  be  known  that  they  had  secret  in- 
formation that  the  judges  had  been 
nobbled,  otherwise  how  could  they 
put  Mrs.  Y.  before  Colonel  M.,  who 
had  never  omitted  a  single  detail  of  his 
three-hour  fishing  debacle,  or  indeed 
Sir  W.A.,  who  had  talked  at  particular 
length  and  slowness  about  the  Middle 
East,  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

The  social  success  of  the  competi- 
tors did  not  end  with  the  finals.  As  with 
all  competitors,  most  people  not  only 
disagreed  with  the  judges  but  also  with 
the  teams'  choice  of  champions.  The 
bores  continued  to  be  asked  out  so  that 
they  could  display  their  prowess,  and 
to  their  probable  surprise  people  con- 
tinued to  hang  on  their  words.  The  se- 
cret of  the  tournament  never  leaked 
out  to  these  unknowing  competitors, 
though  nearly  everyone  else  in  the 
county  eventually  got  to  hear  it  and  as 
long  as  they  lived  the  bores  would  pin 
you  to  the  wall  and  tell  you  endlessly 
and  tediously  of  the  days  of  their  youth 
when  they  were  the  toast  of  southern 
Ireland,  and  no  dinner  party  was  com- 
plete without  them,  d 
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--^^^uW^  The  rare  an3  brilfiaht  colors  of  Exbury  Gardens 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  the 
world  at  its  most  beautiful.  "The  best  sea- 
son we've  ever  known."  "The  most  spec- 
tacular bloom  in  fifty  years,''  House  & 
Garden  was  told  last  spring  when  we  went 
to  England  to  take  these  photographs  of 
Exbury's  renowned  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas  in  their  romantic  woodland  setting 


Rhododvmirun  'MRS.  G.W.  LEAK' 


The  two  hundred  acres  of  woodland  gardens 
at  Exbury  are  one  of  the  great  monuments  of 
twentieth-century  horticulture.  They  are  a 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  one  man,  Lionel  de 
Rothschild,  and  his  work  in  raising  and 
breeding  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  with  which  he  im- 
mersed himself  in  a  lifelong  love  affair.  In  only  twenty 
years  he  made  his  spectacular  garden,  but  his  influence 
stretches  far  beyond  this  small  neck  of  land  tucked  away 
between  the  Beaulieu  River  and  the  Solent  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast  of  England.  Not  only  did  Exbury  become  one 
of  the  most  welcoming  homes  for  hitherto  hardly  known 
plants  whose  native  habitat  was  thousands  of  miles  away 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas.  New  plants  bred  and 
raised  at  Exbury  have  found  their  way  to  most  corners  of 
the  temperate  world.  If  few  men  in  the  history  of  horticul- 
ture have  had  the  financial  means  and  the  ambition  of 
Lionel  de  Rothschild,  equally  few  have  employed  them  to 
such  rich  effect. 

Lionel  de  Rothschild  described  himself  as  a  "banker 
by  hobby  and  gardener  by  profession."  His  qualifica- 
tions for  the  former  were  impeccable;  he  was  born  in 
1882  the  son  of  Leopold  and  Maria  Rothschild  and  great- 
grandson  of  Nathan  Meyer,  founder  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  legendary  banking  family. 

If  Lionel's  talents  as  a  gardener  and  horticulturist  were 
less  in  his  blood  than  banking  he  was  brought  up  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  most  impressive  gardens  of  the 
day  at  his  father's  houses,  Ascott  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  Gunnersbury  Park  on  the  outskirts  of  London.  Leo- 
pold was  more  a  sportsman  than  a  gardener  but  Lionel 
never  enjoyed  the  regular  hunting  and  racing  parties  and 
from  childhood  took  great  delight  in  his  own  small  gar- 
den at  Ascott.  if  Leopold  was  one  of  the  leading  race- 
horse owners  of  his  time  and  twice  achieved  the  supreme 
accolade  of  breeding  a  Derby  winner,  Lionel  was  later  to 
breed  many  horticultural  equivalents  with  some  of  his 


most  spectacular  hybrid  rhododendrons. 

Far  removed  from  gardening,  it  was  the  close  friend- 
ship with  John  Montagu,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Mon- 
tagu who  lived  at  Palace  House  next  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  in  Beaulieu,  which  brought  Lionel  to 
the  vicinity  of  Exbury.  Lionel  often  stayed  at  Beaulieu 
with  John  Montagu,  who  shared  his  passion  for  motor- 
cars. He  formed  an  immediate  affection  for  the  area,  and 
in  1912,  after  marrying  Marie-Louise  Beer,  he  bought  the 
small  estate  of  Inchmery,  which  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  Ex- 
bury estate,  where  the  southern  tips  of  the  New  Forest 
end  at  the  Solent. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  19 1 4  Lionel,  in  the  family  tra- 
dition, hoped  to  serve  with  the  Buckinghamshire  Yeo- 
manry. But  to  his  great  disappointment  he  was  kept  back 
on  special  orders  from  King  George  V  because  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  have  a  younger  man  at  the  bank  as  well 
as  his  father,  age  69,  and  his  two  uncles,  ages  12  and  74. 

After  the  death  of  his  bachelor  uncle  Alfred  in  1918, 
Lionel  inherited  the  fantastic  if  extraordinary  house  that 
Alfred  had  built  at  Halton  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  Al- 
fred had  surrounded  himself  with  splendor  and  beauty — 
superb  works  of  art — as  well  as  numerous  eccentricities: 
a  team  of  zebras  he  drove  "four-in-hand"  and  his  private 
symphony  orchestra  he  conducted  with  a  baton  of  pure 
ivory  banded  with  a  circlet  of  diamonds.  But  Lionel  had 
never  liked  Helton  and  his  affection  for  Buckingham- 
shire had  paled  since  his  purchase  of  Inchmery.  In  1919, 
having  sold  Halton,  which  became  a  training  establish- 
ment for  the  Royal  Air  Force,  he  bought  Exbury  House 
and  its  estate  of  2 ,600  acres.  Here,  at  last,  he  had  the  space 
and  setting  to  realize  his  growing  gardening  ambitions. 

In  1919,mostof  the  limited  number  of  rhododendron 
gardens  in  Britain  were  in  their  infancy.  This  sense  of 
novelty,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  adventure  involved 
in  the  collection  of  seed  from  overseas  and  the  goal  of 
making  major  advances  in  the  breeding  of  hybrids,  was 
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responsible  for  Lionel's  rapidly  growing  fascination  with 
rhododendrons.  He  had  inherited  the  family  determina- 
tion to  excel  and  it  was  not  long  betore  he  fully  realized 
how  suitable  for  his  purpose  the  estate  of  Exbur\-  was. 

Lionel  may  have  been  invaluable  to  the  bank  during 
the  war  but  he  never  forgot  his  deep  disappointment  that 
resulted  from  not  seeing  active  ser\-ice.  His  situation  was 
made  more  poignant  by  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  his 
brother  Evelyn,  who  died  in  action  in  1917.  A  shy  and 
lonely  man,  despite  his  decisive,  often  autocratic  nature 
and  his  wit,  he  found  in  his  garden  at  Exbur\-  a  private 
and  personal  world  of  consuming  interest  into  which  he 
could  escape  on  weekends. 

There  was  little  garden  to  speak  of  when  Lio- 
nel bought  Exbur\-.  The  brick  house,  once  a 
home  of  the  Mitford  family,  stood  in  a  small 
park  with  a  number  of  stately  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon close  by.  But  for  Lionel's  purposes  the 
site  was  ideal.  Beyond  the  park  and  to  the  north  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  extensive  natural  woodland,  full  of 
ancient  oaks  native  to  New  Forest,  as  well  as  Scots  pine 
and  beech.  The  acidic  soil  had  been  enriched  for  centu- 
ries by  layers  of  vinually  undisturbed  leaf  mold.  The 
coastal  position  gave  both  dampness  and  mildness,  and 
although  the  rainfall  was  below  thirty  inches  per  annum 
Lionel  was  soon  to  overcome  this.  By  and  large  it  was  an 
excellent  site  for  the  cultivation  of  rhododendrons. 

The  one  historical  connection  that  Lionel  inherited  in 
the  garden  was  a  pair  of  Cupressus  sempervirens.  grown 
from  a  wreath  seed  which  had  fallen  off  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's funeral  car  in  1852:  it  was  collected  by  one  of 
the  Mitfords  and  planted  at  Exbur\-.  The  first  three  years 
were  spent  enlarging  and  modernizing  the  house,  which 
became  an  elegant  neo-Georgian  mansion  faced  in  stone. 
Thereafter  Lionel  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  pre- 
paring the  site  of  his  garden. 

For  ten  years  a  team  of  150  men — m  addition  to  the 
regular  staff  of  sixty  tramed  gardeners — worked  to  clear 
the  dense  jungle  of  saplings  and  undergrowth  that  filled 
the  woodland,  leaving  only  the  oaks  and  other  mature 
standards.  Scots  pines  were  joined  by  other  faster-grow- 
ing conifers  to  provide  effective  shelter  belts  around  the 
perimeters.  The  ground  was  completely  dug  and  the  soil 
returned  with  peat  mixed  in.  Lionel  built  a  miniature  rail- 
way through  the  woods  with  its  own  engine  and  trucks, 
largely  to  earn.'  boulders  for  the  enormous  rock  garden 
he  made  to  the  north.  The  cleared  woodland  was  soon 
crisscrossed  by  a  maze  of  paths  that  totaled  twenty  mUes, 
some  of  them  wide  enough  for  Lionel  to  speed  along  in 
his  car.  The  shortage  of  rain  I  many  rhododendrons  get 
up  to  eight}'  inches  per  annum  in  the  wUd  I  was  overcome 
by  Lionel's  amazing  watering  system.  A  water  tower  was 


built  to  house  two  tanks,  each  of  which  held  20.000  gal- 
lons and  could  spread  the  equivalent  of  one  inch  of  rain 
over  two  acres.  More  important,  a  series  oi  boreholes, 
some  to  a  depth  of  270  feet,  fed  a  labyrinthine  system  of 
underground  piping  26  miles  long.  From  numerous  con- 
nection points  further  piping  was  attached  to  sprinklers 
and  therefore  ever\-  corner  of  the  garden  was  assured  as 
much  water  as  the  plar     needed. 

As  the  site  for  his  g  den  was  steadily  cleared  Lionel 
was  able  to  begin  populating  it.  The  views  along  glades  or 
across  one  of  the  ponds  in  Home  Wood,  the  positioning 
of  plants  and  their  associations  show  Lionel's  unques- 
tioned eye  for  landscape  in  a  natural  woodland  setting. 
But  it  is  in  his  choice  of  plants  that  the  real  quality  of  his 
gardens  lie. 

In  this  he  was  aided  by  a  remarkable  group  of  men.  the 
plant  hunters,  who  made  expeditions  to  dangerous,  hos- 
tile, and  hitherto  hardly  known  parts  of  the  world:  the 
mountains  of  China,  Assam,  Upper  Burma,  and  the  Hi- 
malayas. Their  discoveries  revolutionized  gardenmg  in 
the  Western  world  as  they  returned  with  the  seeds  of  new 
and  spectacular  species.  Their  stories  of  first  seeing  these 
plants  in  the  wild — a  hillside  covered  with  rhododen- 
drons of  treelike  proportions — capture  the  imagination 
of  any  gardener.  Along  with  a  number  of  other  leading 
and  adventurous  garden  owners,  LC.  Williams  and 
George  Johnston  from  Cornwall  and  Lord  Aberconway 
from  Wales,  to  name  a  few,  Lionel  became  one  of  the 
main  financial  backers  of  these  expeditions.  He  helped 
underwrite  a  number  of  trips  by  two  of  the  best-known 
plant  hunters,  George  Forrest  and  Francis  Kingdon- 
Ward.  contributing  to  Forrest's  trip  to  Upper  Burma  and 
the  Chinese  frontier  immediately  after  he  bought  Exbur\' 
in  1919.  In  return  he  received  quantities  of  seed  for  his 
garden  and  his  hybridization.  And  the  plants  he  raised 
from  these  precious  seeds  ser\-ed  a  dual  purpose:  to  flesh 
out  the  bones  of  the  woodland  setting  at  Exbur\-  and  to 
provide  the  parents  for  some  of  his  most  brilliant  hybrids. 

Lionel  experimented  with  rhododendrons  in  his  quest 
to  produce  plants  that  combined  the  best  qualities  of 
their  parents  and  were  slightly  more  naturally  suited  to 
the  climate  and  habitat  of  England  than  the  wilds  of  the 
Himalayas.  In  the  relatively  short  time  of  twenty  years  not 
only  did  he  fill  his  gardens  with  over  one  million  rhodo- 
dendrons, putting  it  in  a  league  of  its  own  as  a  collection, 
but  he  also  made  1,210  crosses  of  which  he  deemed  462 
worthy  of  being  named  and  registered  as  new  varieties. 

In  breeding  hybrid  rhododendrons  in  the  acres  of  teak 
greenhouses  Lionel  had  many  objectives  of  which  per- 
haps the  most  important  was  the  achievement  of  pure 
color.  His  work  was  punctuated  by  a  series  of  triumphant 
landmarks  as  he  produced  a  particularly  outstanding 
plant .  Of  these  the  appearance  (Continued  on  page  1 98) 
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LEAN 
LUXURY 

Decorator  Daniel  Kiener  s  own  Paris  flat 

BY  ELAINE  GKEKNE 
PHC)T(X;iUPHS  BY  HENRY  CLARKE 


Right.  In  drawing  room,  Kiener's 
own  seating  designs,  Regence  mirrors,  eighteenth- 
century  Chinese  bronze  candelabra. 
Above:  From  the  long  sitting  room  on  the  perimeter 
one  can  see  the  drawing  room  and,  beyond, 

the  designer's  studio,  which 
occupies  a  newly  enclosed,  skylighted  terrace. 

All  doorways  were  given  a  flat  arched 
form;  all  room  surfaces  are  one  unifying  color. 


Left   Windowless  central  drawing  room,  which  borrows 

daylight  from  peripheral  spaces  beyond  facing  pairs  of 

doorways,  is  a  favorite  night  room.  Polished  steel  coffee  table 

is  a  kiener  design.  Regence  buffet  is  flanked  by  antique 

Chinese  jars.  Two  small  paintings  are  by  Bram  van 

Velde;  the  largest  painting  is  a  Sheu.  Below 

In  sitting  room  human  and  animal  bronze  heads  are 

Indian;  hand  is  Iranian;  large  piece  is  African. 


In  the  world's  great  old  cities,  neighbor- 
hoods rise  and  fall  and  rise  again,  and  the 
trends  can  take  centuries;  the  cities  have 
time.  Le  Marais — the  setting  for  Paris  and 
New  York  interior  designer  Daniel  Kiener's 
own  apartment — is  a  Paris  district  that  was 
home  to  fashionable  aristocrats  from  the  sev- 
enteenth century  until  the  fall  of  the  (nearby) 
Bastille.  The  abruptly  abandoned  mansions 
of  the  Marais  then  declined  slowly  until  the 
1960s  when  the  district  began  to  be  thought 
of  again  as  a  stylish  and  vital  place  to  live. 

A  Marais  mansion  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century  forms  about  a  third  of  Daniel 
Kiener's  large  new  apartment;  the  rest  is  a 
wing  added  in  the  following  century.  When 
the  designer  bought  the  adjoining  spaces  in 
1981  a  clothing  factory  occupied  them.  He 
was  moving  to  the  lively  Marais  from  the  se- 
date Sixteenth  Arrondissement:  from  ele- 
gant, inflexible  rooms  fifteen  feet  high  to 
low-ceilinged,  largely  raw  space  that  he 
could  divide  in  any  way  he  pleased. 
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R/gA/_  Deep  terra-cotta  flannel 

covers  the  \\^s  and  ceiling,  drapes  the  bed,  and 

marches  the  carpet  in  an  agreeably  enveloping 

room.  On  window  sill,  Gai'tis  painting; 

on  wall,  Ciromair  drawing.  Below:  Dining  room, 

adjacent  to  kitchen  behind  mirror  doors, 

stands  in  the  older  part  of  the  flat.  Circa- 1930  Jansen 

table  expands  to  scat  twelve. 
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Despite  the  architectural  differences, 
Daniel  Kiener  intended  to  have  the  look  he 
had  lived  with  before,  and  he  brought  his  fur- 
niture and  his  collections  with  him.  He  ex- 
plains his  philosophy,  "I  like  underdecora- 
tion.  The  details  should  be  refined  and  the 
materials  good,  but  nothing  can  be  flashy. "  A 
man  whose  training  included  Uvo  years  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  is  keenly  interested 
in  spatial  proportion  and  volume.  In  dividing 
his  open  factory  space  and  his  three  mansion 
rooms,  he  unified  the  whole  with  repeated 
arched  doorways  whose  disappearing  pocket 
doors  allow  the  rooms  to  sewe  each  other  as 
interior  scenery. 

The  low  ceilings  were  Kiener's  greatest 
challenge,  which  he  met  by  making  the  floor, 
walls,  and  ceiling  in  each  room  a  single  color: 
public  rooms  a  gray-beige,  a  bedroom  deep 
terra  cotta:  "One  must  not  notice  where  any 
plane  starts  or  finishes."  One  does  not,  per- 
ceiving instead  a  timeless  mood  of  spare 
nchness.  ' :  td/for:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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Above.  Under  a  small  version  ot  the  celebrated  portrait  ot  Sarah  Bernhardt 

by  Georges  Clairin,  a  Chinese  silver-and-enamel  bowl,  a  pair  of  nineteenth-century  bronze-mounted 

shells.  Opposite:  A  grotto  chair  and  verdure  tapestry,  in  the  skylit  entry  to  the 

livmg  room.  Through  the  doors — a  faience  chimney  piece  from  southern  France  composed 

of  lions  lurking  under  a  palm  tree. 


In  the  first  moments  of  experiencing  Cazadora  del  Sol  you  go  through  a  nar- 
row plant-lined  walk  to  an  interior  garden — the  cool,  dark  entry  opens  into  a 
conservatorylike  hall  filled  with  plants  whose  leaf  patterns  are  echoed  in  a 
large  verdure  tapestry — a  smooth  and  subtle  transition  from  the  outside  world. 
"Huntress  of  the  Sun,"  the  latest  of  several  houses  the  owner  has  built — at  least 
five  with  the  same  architect,  Bob  Ray  Offenhauser — was  completed  about  three 
years  ago.  Every  aspect  of  the  design,  every  detail  of  construction  was  worked  out 
in  collaboration  and  incorporates  ideas  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  both  men 
in  working  together  and  in  designing  houses.  The  house  with  a  guest  house,  gar- 
dens, and  pool  is  set  on  a  high  knoll  and  its  creators  call  it  Classical  because  of  its 
arrangement  and  proportions.  In  its  skillful  blend  of  formal  and  informal  ele- 
ments, it  gives  a  new,  comfortable  meaning  to  that  label. 

The  Classical  symmetry  is  emphasized  by  the  disposition  of  south-facing  rooms 
on  either  side  of  the  living  room's  central  axis — on  one  side  the  kitchen,  dining 
and  family  rooms,  on  the  other  the  bedroom.  Both  of  these  wings  terminate  in  tall 
pavilions;  not  architectural  follies  at  all,  but  practical  shelters  for  entering  and 
Jeaving  the  pool,  which  links  them  and  extends  under  their  glass  walls.  A  swim- 


Top  left:  A  gilded  and  polychromed  wood  eighteenth-century  Portuguese  torchere  is  backed  by  a 

Chinese  screen.  Top  right:  A  medley  of  English  marine  paintings  by  Thomas  Butterworth,  Peter  Monamy,  and 

William  John  Huggins  and  miniatures  of  Marshal  Lefebvre  and  wife  by  Jean  Baptiste  Isabey  surround  the  fireplace 

in  the  master  bedroom.  Above  left:  Louis  XV  bureau  a  cylindre  is  framed  by  John  Wootton's  Squirrel 

and  His  Groom  and  a  portrait  of  Lady  Cotton  by  Thomas  Gainsborough.    Above  right:  On  a  bureau  attributed 

to  Giuseppe  Maria  Bonzanigo  is  a  narwhal  tusk,  porcelain  rooster,  and  a  Rouen  foot  bath.  On  the  wall,  an 

eighteenth-century  copy  of  Guido  Reni's  La  Fortuna.  Opposite:  Olive  trees  frame  Hermes,  a  copy 

of  a  Roman  bronze  from  Herculaneum,  and  the  lights  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Above:  Hangings  for  the  guest  bed,  probably  late-nineteenth-century 

Northern  Italian,  were  made  by  Rod  Martin.  The  eighteenth-century  French  wallpaper 

was  revised  during  production  to  include  citoyens  in  the  foreground. 

Opposite:  A  wood-and-gesso  chandelier  with  American  Indian  figures  and  etched 

Venetian-glass  mirrors  hangs  over  the  dining-room  table,  actually  two  Louis  XV  consoles, 

circled  by  Directoire  chairs.  The  enamel-and-silver  candelabrum  centerpiece  is 

a  copy  of  one  made  for  Catherine  the  Great. 


mer  has  the  choice  of  entering  from  the  sunroom  pavilion  off  the  master  bedroom 
or  from  the  opposite  one  that  houses  a  whirlpool  bath.  Cazadora  del  Sol  deals 
with  the  realities  of  the  Southern  California  climate  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  liv- 
ing room's  glass  walls  are  actually  pocket  doors  that  slide  completely  out  of  sight 
allowing  house  and  terraces  to  merge  into  a  single  space  for  entertaining,  with  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  city  framed  by  the  trees  beyond  the  pool.  A  system  of 
trellising  moderates  the  effect  of  the  sun  over  a  large  outdoor  area  and  natural 
light  is  provided  throughout  the  house  by  some  sixty  skylights.  These  give  plenty 
of  light  for  the  plant-loving  owner's  orchids  and  bromeliads  but  are  constructed 
to  protect  works  of  art  and  furnishings  from  too  much  direct  sun.  The  quality  of 
light  also  becomes  a  part  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  house  as  it  moves  randomly  over 
various  parts  of  the  rooms  at  different  times  of  the  day  or  season,  sometimes 
suavely,  sometimes  producing  a  sudden  shaft  of  illumination.  Daylight  effects — 
functional,  dramatic,  atmospheric — are  paralleled  by  a  flexible  low-voltage  light- 
ing system  worked  out  by  architect  and  owner  with  F.I.R.E.-LTD.,  a  firm  special- 
izing in  energy-conserving  lighting.  Out-of-the-way  details  in  furnishings,  large 
works  of  art,  and  display  cabinets  are  individually  lit — "it  has  made  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  world  to  the  house  at  night."  (Text  continued  on  page  209) 
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tries  Jencks's  Studio  in  the 
)ds  celebrates  the  sky,  sea,  and 
^kable  light  of  the  Cape 

OGRAPHS  BY  CHARLES  JENCKS 


Left:  Looking 
out  to  the  south-facing 
balcony  whose 
overhead  rotunda  casts 
a  three-o'clock  shadow 
on  the  tile  floor. 
Deep  blue  stripes  mark 
cross  axes  aligned  to 
the  four  horizons. 
Opposite:  The  entrance 
gate.  Stock-in-trade 
elements  of  Cape  Cod 
building — Widow's 
Walk,  crown  molding, 
balusters,  shingles, 
pediments  (shorn  of 
their  pineapples) — are 
layered  in  an 
asymmetrical  Post- 
Modern  manner, 
although  the  split  broken 
pediment  is  centered 
over  the  front  door. 
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The  historian  of  Post-Modernism  and 

his  wife,  garden  scholar  Maggie  Keswick,  talk  about 

their  controversial  "Garagia  Rotunda'' 


harlesjencks:  Yes,  "Garagia  Rotunda."  Let  me  ex- 
plain. It's  an  attempt  to  merge  two  building  types  which 
are  opposite:  the  villa  rotunda  and  the  garage.  The  garage 
because  it's  inexpensive  and  modest  and  informal,  and 
the  rotunda  because  it  is  pretentious  if  you  like,  meta- 
physical, oriented  to  the  four  horizons  and  simple.  It's  an 
attempt  to  create  a  tension  by  combining  the  two  con- 
trary drives  that  people  have  when  they  build  a  house;  to 
be  informal,  relaxed  and  like  the  neighbors,  to  do  some- 
thing easy  to  build  like  a  garage,  and  cheap;  and  to  build 
something  that's  cosmic,  lasting,  and  important.  It  will 
annoy  both  sides  of  that  dichotomy  and  already  has.  Ital- 
ians find  the  rotunda  a  blasphemy  because  it's  only  one 
inch  high.  But  it's  the  most  magical  space;  it  really  does 
capture  the  blue  of  the  sky.  It's  such  a  simple  idea,  which 
is  the  oculus  of  the  Pantheon,  and  if  you  just  curve  it  even 


one  inch  it  forms  a  shadow  line  and  the  blues  which 
change  in  the  sky  ten  times  a  day  are  really  captured  by  it. 
You  feel  yourself  going  up  as  you  do  in  the  Pantheon.  I 
suppose  we  could  also  call  it  "The  Blue  House."  Blue- 
ness  forms  a  basic  theme:  ten  shades  of  blue  paint  inside, 
about  ten  shades  on  the  outside,  all  of  these  blues  against 
the  blue  of  that  sky  and  the  ocean  and  the  pond.  And  it's 
Maggie's  idea  that  it  is  a  scholar's  hut  set  in  nature. 

Maggie  Keswick:  We  started  working  on  this  house 
while  I  was  doing  my  book  on  Chinese  gardens  and  we 
were  very  excited  about  the  Chinese  tradition  of  a  scholar 
going  into  nature,  building  a  little  retreat  completely  sur- 
rounded by  nature  for  working  and  drinking  and  com- 
posing poetry.  The  piece  of  land  which  belonged  to 
Charlie's  parents  and  which  they  very  kindly  gave  us  is 
like  a  very  elongated  (Text  continued  on  page  216) 
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1  he  symmetrical  west  wall, 
opposite  top,  centered  on  a 
niche  pushed  out  for  the 
bed  from  the  basic  16-by- 
24-i:oot  shell.  Floor-level 
windows  offer  a  view  under 
the  bushes.  Opposite:  Three 
ganged  standard  screen 
doors  slide  like  a  barn  door 
to  close  off  the  balcony, 
reinforced  when  needed  by 
a  parallel  set  of  glass  doors. 
The  aedicule  on  the  left 
with  its  graduated  quoins 
and  permanently  billowing 
curtain — the  secret,  a  bent 
hanger — stores  books  and 
clothes;  4-by-4  studs 
function  both  structurally 
and  decoratively  in 
geometric  wall  divisions  and 
in  the  custom-made 
furniture.  Above:  \n  near 
symmetry^  the  aedicule  and 
the  louvered  toilet  enclosure 
frame  the  garage  door.  Right: 
Lattice  panels  stepped  up  and 
inward  to  a  central  oculus 
framed  in  dark  blue  form  a 
rotunda  above  the  balconv. 
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\L(Ooking  down  from  the 
Widow's  Walk  on  the     ' 
entrance  gate  with  its 
de  Stijl-ffie  layering,  a 
view  that  illustrates  the 
^'dissonant  harrriony"    Vt 
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A  PLACE 
TO  HANG  YOUR  HAT 

Bruce  Chatwin  writes  about  bunking 
down  in  London  to  the  design  of  John  Pawson 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FRANCOIS  HALARD 
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ometime  in  1944,  my  mother 
and  I  went  by  train  to  see  my  father 
aboard  his  ship,  the  Cynthia,  a  U.S. 
minesweeper  which  had  been  lent  to 
the  British  and  had  docked  in  Cardiff 
Harbor  for  a  refit.  He  was  the  captain. 
:  I  was  four  years  old. 

Once  aboard,  I  stood  in  the  crow's 
nest,  yelled  down  the  intercom,  in- 
spected the  engines,  ate  plum  pie  in  the 
wardroom;  but  the  place  I  liked  most 
was  my  father's  cabin — a  calm,  func- 
tional space  painted  a  calm  pale  gray; 
the  bunk  was  covered  in  black  oilcloth 
and,  on  a  shelf,  there  was  a  photograph 
of  me. 

Afterwards,  when  he  went  back  to 
sea,  I  liked  to  picture  my  father  in  the 
calm  gray  cabin,  gazing  at  the  waves 
from  under  the  black-patent  peak  of 
his  cap.  And  ever  since,  the  rooms 
which  have  really  appealed  to  my 
imagination  have  been  ships'  cabins, 
log  cabins,  monks'  cells,  or — although 
I  have  never  been  to  Japan — the  tea- 
house. 

Not  long  ago,  after  years  of  being 
foot-loose,  I  decided  it  was  time,  not  to 
sink  roots,  but  at  least  to  establish  a 
house.  I  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
whitewashed  box  on  a  Greek  island,  a 
crofter's  cottage,  a  Left  Bank  garqon- 
niere,  and  other  conventional  alterna- 


The  author  sits  under  Peruvian 
parrot-feather  hanging.  At  left,  table 
by  Alvar  Aako  is  next  to  canape 
by  Jacob-Desmalter  from  apartments  of 
Empress  Marie  Louise  at  Versailles. 


tives.  In  the  end,  I  concluded,  the  base 
might  just  as  well  be  London.  Home, 
after  all,  is  where  your  friends  are. 

I  consulted  an  American — a  veteran 
journalist,  who,  for  fifty  years,  has 
treated  the  world  as  her  backyard. 

"Do  you  really  like  London?"  I 
asked. 

"I  don't,"  she  said,  in  a  gruff  and  ci- 
garetty  voice,  "but  London's  as  good 
as  any  place  to  hang  your  hat." 

That  settled  it.  I  went  flat  hunting — 
on  my  bicycle.  I  had  but  five  require- 
ments: my  room  (I  was  looking  for  a 
single  room)  must  be  sunny,  quiet, 
anonymous,  cheap,  and  most  essential- 
ly, within  walking  distance  of  the  Lon- 
don Library — which,  in  London,  is  the 
center  of  my  life. 

At  house  agents,  I  talked  to  fresh- 
faced  young  men  who  might  have  had 
carnations  in  their  buttonholes.  They 
smiled  politely  when  they  heard  my  re- 
quirements, and  they  smiled  contemp- 
tuously when  they  heard  how  much  I 
had  to  spend.  'The  bed-sitter,"  they 
said,  "has  vanished  from  this  area  of 
London." 

Broadening  my  search  to  the  West,  I 
viewed  a  succession  of  studio  conver- 
sions, each  more  lowering  than  the  last, 
all  outrageously  priced.  I  had  visions  of 
bemg  ground  down  by  mortgage  pay- 
ments, or  by  yakking  children  on  the 
next  floor  landing.  Finally,  I  explained 
to  a  friend  of  solid  Socialist  convictions 
my  reasons  (which  seemed  to  her  per- 
verse) for  wanting  an  attic  m  Belgravia. 

I  wanted,  I  said,  to  live  in  one  of 
those  canvons  of  white  stucco  which 


belong  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  have  a  faint  flavor  of  the  geriatric 
ward;  where  English  is  now  a  lost  lan- 
guage; where,  in  the  summer  months, 
men  in  long  white  robes  walk  the  pave- 
ments; and  where  the  rooftops  bristle 
with  radio  antennas  to  keep  the  resi- 
dents in  touch  with  developments  in 
Kuwait  or  Bahrain. 

It  was  a  Sunday.  My  friend  glanced 
down  at  the  property  columns  of  the 
Sunday  Times;  her  finger  came  to  rest 
beside  an  entry,  and  she  said,  ironical- 
ly, "That  is  your  flat." 

The  price  was  right;  the  address  was 
right;  the  advertisement  said  "quiet" 
and  "sunny";  but  when,  on  Monday, 
we  went  to  view  it,  we  were  shown  a 
room  of  irredeemable  seediness. 

There  was  a  beige  fitted  carpet 
pocked  with  coffee  stains.  There  was  a 
bathroom  of  black  and  bilious-green 
tiles;  and  there  was  a  contraption  in  a 
cupboard,  which  was  the  double  bed. 
The  house,  we  were  told,  was  one  of 
two  in  the  street  that  did  not  belong  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

"Well,"  my  friend  shrugged.  "It's 
the  kind  of  flat  a  spy  would  have." 

It  did,  however,  face  south.  The  ceil- 
ing was  high.  It  had  a  view  of  white 
chimneys.  There  was  an  Egyptian 
sheikh  on  the  ground  floor;  and  out- 
side an  old  black  man  in  a  djellabah 
was  sunning  himself. 

"Perhaps  he's  a  slave?"  said  my 
companion. 

"Perhaps,"  I  said.  "An^avay,  things 
are  looking  up." 

The  owner  agreed  to  my  offer.  I 
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went  abroad  and  learned  from  my  law- 
yer that  the  flat  was  mine. 

On  moving  in,  I  had  to  call  my  pre- 
decessor over  one  or  two  minor  mat- 
ters— including  the  behavior  of  the 
phone. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed.  "The  phone  is 
rather  odd.  I  used  to  think  I  was  being 
bugged.  In  fact,  I  think  the  man  before 
me  was  a  spy." 

Now  once  you  suspect  your  phone 
of  being  bugged,  you  begin  to  believe 
it.  And  once  you  believe  it,  you  know 
for  certain  that  every  bleep  and  buzz 
on  the  line  is  someone  listening  in.  On 
one  occasion,  I  happened  to  say  the 
words  "Falkland  Islands";  on  another, 
"Moscow"  and  "Novosibersk"  (I  was 
planning  a  trip  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad)  and,  both  times,  the  phone 
seemed  to  have  an  epileptic  fit.  Or  was 
it  my  imagination?  Obviously  it  was. 
For  when  I  changed  the  old  black 
Bakelite  model  for  something  more 
modern  the  bleeps  and  buzzes 
stopped.  I  lived  for  some  months  in 
seediness  before  starting  to  do  the 
place  up. 

Very  rarely — perhaps  never  in  Eng- 
land— I've  gone  into  a  modern  room 
and  thought,  "This  is  what  I  would 
have."  I  then  went  into  a  room  de- 
signed by  a  young  architect  called  John 
Pawson,  and  knew  at  once,  "This  is 
what  I  definitely  want." 

Pawson  has  lived  and  worked  in  Ja- 
pan. He  is  the  enemy  of  Post-Modern- 
ism  and  other  asinine  architecture.  He 
knows  how  wasteful  Europeans  are  of 
space,  and  knows  how  to  make  simple, 
harmonious  rooms  that  are  a  real  ref- 
uge from  the  hideousness  of  contem- 
porary London.  I  told  him  I  wanted  a 
cross  between  a  cell  and  a  ship's  cabin. 
I  wanted  my  books  to  be  hidden  in  a 
corridor,  and  plenty  of  cupboards.  We 
calculated  we  could  just  make  a  tiny 
bedroom  in  place  of  the  green  bath. 
Tlie  (Text  continued  on  page  214) 


Fiberglass  sculpture  by  John  Duff  hangs 
over  Regency  chair;  the  author's 
bed  compartment  with  African  blanket. 
On  right,  red  lacquer  Japanese  boxes, 
fifteenth/sixteenth  century,  Eskimo  ivory 
seal  sit  on  a  Negoro  lacquer  tray. 
Behmd,  Arab  calligraphy  from  the  ninth 
centur\-,  a  Mughal  miniature,  and 
Tibetan  book  cover.  On  the  wall,  far 
right,  an  Indian  drawing  of  a  banana  tree. 
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AND 
A  LITTLE 
MORE 

Designer  Ann  LeConey's 
decorating  maxim  illustrated 
in  her  own  apartment 

BY  MARC;A1^T  MORSE-: 

Fi  i()toc;rapi  is  B\'  itxiciano 


A  decorator's  own  quarters  are  like 
a  three-dimensional  profession- 
.  al  portfolio,  revealing  her  aes- 
thetic preferences  at  their  strongest. 
Ann  LeConey's  city  apartment,  where 
she  and  her  husband,  Michael,  live 
with  their  young  sons,  is  a  case  in  point, 
particularly  since  it  is  the  base  of  oper- 
ations for  her  decorating  business,  Ann 
LeConey  Incorporated. 

Ann  loves  the  overstuffed  chintzes 
and  aristocratic  antiques  and  bibelots 
of  the  English  country  look  but  renders 
that  look  not  in  the  usual  shy  pastels 
and  musty  shades.  Rather,  she  prefers 
clean,  clear  colors  and  uses  them  in 
such  intense  tones  and  inventive  com- 
binations that  the  effect  borders  on 
daring:  for  example,  in  the  master  bed- 
room, she  crowns  the  robin's-egg-blue 
walls  with  a  lavender  ceiling. 

Ann  says  her  decorating  maxim  is 
"And  a  little  more."  Like  a  pastry  chef 
with  icing,  she  has  a  fondness  for  add- 
ing frills — fringe,  cording,  and  tassels. 


In  the  living  room,  lesser  pieces  of 
Stattordshire  china  have  gradually  been 
superseded  by  older,  finer  ones,  whose 
patterns  are  generally  crisper  in 
definition,  such  as  the  unusual  camel  and 
elephant  platters  here.  On  the  armchairs 
and  pillow,  a  Lee/Jofa  chintz  and 
Brunschwig's  strie  silk  and  harlequin 
print.  The  rugs  came  from  Rosecore,  as 
did  the  other  floorcoverings  in  the 
apartment.  The  clock  on  the  table  keeps 
time;  the  one  over  the  doorway  was 
bought,  sans  pendulum,  for  looks  alone. 
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ictures  ot  ships  and 
racehorses,  above,  line 
the  lacquered  library. 
A  floral  border  from  a 
Clarence  House  fabric 
embellishes  "Sea 
Coral"  cotton  by 
Cowtan  &  Tout.  Tne 
sofa's  whippet  print  is 
by  Lee/Jofa;  the  pillows' 
tigerskin  velvet,  by 
Brunschwig  &  Fils. 
(^ar\'ed  stool  came  from 
Circa  David  Barrett. 
Kighl:  Over  an  antique 
gilt  table,  animal 
an  predominates. 
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he  pink  plaid- 
glazed  walls, 
above,  diminish  the 
dimness  of  the 
apartment,  which  is 
on  a  low  floor.  Curtains 
of  Lee/Jofa  chintz 
frame  lacy  panels  from 
Henry  Cassen.  Left   A 
chair  done  in  Old 
World  Weavers  fabric 
displays  a  handpainted 
silk  pillow  by  Robert 
Warshaw,  who  also  did 
the  dog,  cat,  and 
bird's-nest  pillows  here 
and  in  the  library. 
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Above:  For  the  dining  room,  Ann  had  a  Louis  W   Bowen 

wallpaper  colored  to  match  a  Brighton  Pavilion  counterpart.  Checked 

silk  from  Drapery  Modes  covers  the  chairs 

Over  the  Regency  sideboard  is  a  painting  by.  Boh  Kane. 

from  the  Haller  Gallery.  Opposite,  ahnve 

Cowtan  &  Tout  fabrics  curtain  the  bed.  A  Brunschwig  stripe  skirts 

the  recliner  and  ottoman.  As  in  the  uining  room, 

the  linens  are  by  Porthault.  Opposite,  below:  The  trompe- 

I'oeil  painted  foyer  is  furnished  with  an 

Empire  chest,  a  twenties  French  lamp,  and  copies  of  the  \  eConeys' 

Staffordshire.  Yellow  china  patterned  wt'lpaper 

is  'The  Incurable  Collector"  from  Clarence  House. 
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vhich  she  has  made  up  in  custom  coi- 
rs by  Standard  Trimming  (A)rpora- 
ion.  Tufting  is  decorated  with  small 
ows  rather  than  buttons;  library  arm- 
hairs  have  an  inverted  pleat  do\vn  the 
JDack;  a  bedroom  recliner  and  ottoman 
,      re  seamed  with  two  fabrics  for  a  me- 
i^^/Jdallioned  effect;  at  the  living  room 
\vindow  the  chintz  of  the  ribboned 
llswag  is  gathered  up  in  rosettes. 
^i    Michael's  mother,  Elizabeth  Le 
/jGoney,  owns  an  antiques  shop  in  Dal- 
,;,las,  and  Ann  recalls  fondly  that  "we 
^  were  practically  just  off  the  plane  from 
*the  honeymoon  when  she  took  us 
hopping."  Thirteen  years  later,  Ann 
tells  how  her  mother-in-law  persuaded 
hem  to  buy  a  pair  of  chinoiserie  brack- 
jets:  "They're  too  beautiful  to  pass  up, 
ven  though  you  have  nothing  special 
to  put  on  them  now.  Someday  you 
*'^will."  (They  now  display  Persian 
vases.)  Once,  in  a  bric-a-brac  barn,  the 
senior  Mrs.  LeConey  homed  in  on  a 
heap  of  unidentified  chair  parts,  going 
for  $180.  "Regency!"  she  whispered  to 
Ann.  Now,  professionally  reassem- 
bled, with  their  missing  brass  inlays  re- 
placed, the  ten  chairs  mix  with  four 
reproductions  with  rope-motif  backs. 
Similarly,  old  "Three  Graces"  cande- 
labra by  Baccarat  are  supplemented  by 
reproduction  candlesticks  from  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum.  Along 
the  way  Ann  collected  crystal  prisms 
and  had  them  made  up  into  the  chan- 
delier and  sconces.  She  has  also 
amassed  all  manner  of  tea  caddies, 
Staffordshire  figures,  including  fifty 
"city  dogs  that  don't  bark,"  and  row 
upon  row  of  photographs  in  silver 
frames. 

Fortunately  the  LeConeys'  three 
young  sons  would  much  rather  play 
with  their  toys  than  these  fine  and  deli- 
cate things.  Ann  put  the  library's  chairs 
and  cocktail  table  on  wheels  so  they 
could  be  pushed  to  one  end  of  the 
room  to  leave  play-space  in  the  middle. 
Were  Ann  LeConey  to  give  a  title  to 
her  decorating  philosophy,  it  might  be 
"Formal  Can  Be  Fun."  No  place  is  her 
sense  of  humor  more  apparent  than  in 
the  trompe-l'oeil  painting  (by  David 
Cohn,  Karen  Becker,  and  David  Polat- 
sek)  in  the  foyer.  There's  a  likeness  of  the 
spiral  staircase  from  the  building's  hall- 
way, but  lest  anyone  take  the  idea  of  a 
grand  entrance  too  seriously,  David  Cohn 
added  a  banana  peel  below  the  bottom 
step .         ( Text  continued  on  page  210) 
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H©^  sculptor  Juan  Ham  -  ?^        ^ 

fGun<d^i^^P^^i|i  the  New  Mexico  desert*** 
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Preceding  pages:  Trapezoidal  windows  of  the  master  bedroom  facing  north. 

Above:  Juan  Haniilton  with  one  of  his  sculptures.  Opposite:  On  red  flagstone  fireplace  in  front 

entrway  are,  left  to  right,  a  Hopi  mask,  a  Tantric  lingam,  pre-Columbian 

pottery,  a  jade  Mmg  cup,  Mayan  ceremonial  ax  in  shape  of  head,  ceramic  Chinese 

horse  head,  Brancusi  photograph  of  sleeping  muse.  Above,  a  bison  skull. 


Juan  Hamilton  may  be  tall,  dark,  and  talented,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1972  he  was  just  another  confused  26- 
year-old  potter  trying  to  deal  with  the  breakup  of  his 
marriage.  His  method  was  the  classic  one:  driving  aim- 
lessly around  the  country.  One  day  he'd  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  next  in  Mendocino.  Then  Seattle  would 
beckon,  and  he'd  head  up  the  coast  in  search  of  fresh  dis- 
appointment. 

Three  months  into  this  odyssey,  Hamilton's  dog  disap- 
peared, his  clothes  were  stolen,  and  his  truck  broke  down 
and  died.  He  returned  to  his  parents'  New  Jersey  home 
and  made  day  trips  to  New  York.  This  wasn't  exactly 
what  he  had  in  mind  for  a  career,  and  when  a  family 
friend  offered  to  arrange  something  for  him  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church's  Ghost  Ranch  conference  center  in 
Abiquiu,  New  Mexico,  he  was  quick  to  accept — al- 
though he'd  never  been  there,  he  thought  New  Mexico 
would  be  like  Central  America,  where  his  family  had 
lived,  very  comfortably,  until  he  was  fifteen. 

After  eight  months  of  scutwork  at  the  conference  cen- 
ter, Hamilton  decided  it  was  time  to  move  on.  Summon- 
ing up  his  courage,  this  difficult  young  man  knocked  at 
the  kitchen  door  of  the  most  difficult  woman  in  Abiquiu 
and  asked  if  she  had  any  odd  jobs  for  him.  Georgia 


O'Keeffe,  who  routinely  turned  visitors  away,  said  she 
didn't.  Then,  as  Hamilton  walked  away,  she  reconsid- 
ered her  situation.  The  previous  year,  at  84,  she  had  lost 
her  central  vision  and  had  virtually  stopped  painting. 
That  week,  she'd  lost  her  secretary.  And  here  was  a  pony- 
tailed  man  who  sounded  educated  and  looked,  in  her  pe- 
ripheral vision,  like  "a  wilted  leaf."  She  called  him 
back — and  began  a  relationship  that  not  only  revived 
both  of  their  lives  and  careers  but  has  confounded  and 
infuriated  the  art  establishment  for  twelve  years. 

"So  you're  a  potter,"  O'Keeffe  said,  a  few  weeks  after 
Hamilton  started  taking  dictation.  "Well,  if  you  plan  to 
stay  around  here,  you'd  better  start  working  soon." 
Hamilton  dutifully  bought  some  clay  and  started  making 
asymmetrical  pots  on  O'Keeffe's  kitchen  table. 

Hamilton's  dark  and  polished  pots  were  so  reminis- 
cent of  O'Keeffe's  paintings  of  rocks  that  O'Keeffe 
quickly  graduated  from  caressing  them  to  trying  her  own 
hand  with  clay — a  medium  she  had  once  described  as 
"dirty."  Soon  O'Keeffe  and  Hamilton  were  working  to- 
gether. Andy  Warhol  visited  and  asked  O'Keeffe  how 
she  got  such  a  good-looking  man.  "I  didn't  get  him," 
O'Keeffe  said.  "He  got  me." 

That  Juan  Hamilton  would  sink  some  roots  in  Abiquiu 
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display  iiica  ol  i 
Sixty  feci  lon^,  it" 
>  the  entile  second  lloui  u 
I  he  house. 


Above:  Kitchen  garden  to  east  of  the  house  where  the  Hamiltons  grow  herbs,  Red  Leaf, 

?ibb  and  Deer  Tongue  lettuce,  arugula,  snow  peas,  and  such  flowers  as  nasturtiums,  petunias,  cosmos,  sunflowers, 

marigolds,  columbines,  and  sweet  peas.  Opposite:  The  traditional  adobe  fireplace  in  dining  room. 


was  now  clear.  The  terms  weren't.  Why  was  O'Keeffe — 
who'd  never  been  a  mentor  before — taking  such  an  inter- 
est in  Hamilton?  When  their  bond  was  formed,  Juan 
Hamilton  was  intriguingly  vague  about  his  relationship 
with  the  woman  he  still  calls  "Miss  O'Keeffe" — asked  if 
they  were  husband  and  wife,  he  fueled  speculation  with  a 
"No  comment."  Now  that  he  is  enduringly  married  to  a 
beautiful  and  serene  woman  who  has  borne  him  two 
sons,  and  is  successful  enough  to  wear  Perry  Ellis  shirts 
with  his  Levis,  he  is  still  not  much  more  forthcoming 
about  O'Keeffe  But  as  he  talks  about  the  life  he's  made 
for  himself  in  Abiquiu,  it  becomes  clear  that  what  John 
Bruce  (Juan)  Hamilton  and  Georgia  O'Keeffe  have  had 
all  these  years  is  a  friendship  based  largely  on  shared  ob- 
sessions: work,  privacy,  and  natural  beauty. 

For  Hamilton,  these  obsessions  came  together  on  a 
seven-acre  hilltop  three  miles  from  O'Keeffe's  home. 
^Tnen  he  bought  it  in  1973,  the  house  was  a  badly  de- 
signed six-room  ranch  sheathed  in  pink  stucco.  But  as  the 
most  elevated  property  in  the  village  it  enjoyed  a  com- 
manding view  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  valleys  in 
New  Mexico:  an  enormous  bowl  with  a  mesa  and  moun- 
tains for  backdrop.  Hamilton  demolished  the  outbuild- 
ings and  pigpens  and  started  tearing  the  interior  walls 


down.  He  had  no  help — and  he  didn't  need  any. 

As  a  child,  he'd  been  encouraged  by  his  father  to  work 
with  his  hands,  "maybe  because  he  thought  I  didn't  have 
a  very  good  brain."  Later,  he  wanted  to  be  an  architect, 
and  might  well  have  become  one  if  his  high-school  guid- 
ance counselor  hadn't  laughed  at  his  atrocious  spelling  of 
his  chosen  occupation.  But  if  Hamilton  was  confident  of 
his  design  and  building  skills,  it  was  mostly  because  he 
had,  for  a  decade,  worked  on  construction:  "One  sum- 
mer during  college,  I  was  a  house  framer  in  New  Jersey. 
Four  Hungarian  carpenters  and  I  would  frame  a  four- 
bedroom  house  in  three  days.  Later,  when  I  was  married 
to  my  first  wife,  I  built  a  modern  cabin  in  two  or  three 
months  on  hef  family's  land  in  Vermont." 

From  the  cabin,  he  learned  "something  everyone 
should  heed:  never  build  on  someone  else's  land."  From 
his  summer  job,  he  learned  an  even  more  valuable  lesson: 
"It  was  the  worst  kind  of  architecture,  but  I  mastered  the 
basics.  In  any  kind  of  design  work,  to  understand  the 
function  as  well  as  the  look  is  very  important." 

The  function  of  his  new  house,  he  decided,  was  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  quiet  studio,  great  views,  and  enough 
space  for  a  wife  and  children — if,  that  is,  he  could  ever 
shed  his  self- chosen  image  (Text  continued  on  page  217) 
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PORTRAIT  OF 
A  LADY 

Augusta  Maynard  wanted  to  live 

in  an  orangerie  so  Benjamin  Baldwin 

designed  one  for  her 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICK  HALES 


RiRht:  Augusta  Maynard's  roses  do  very  weO  in  the 

beds  flanking  the  fountain  pool,  She  also  has  a  greenhouse,  vegetable 

garden,  and  wild-flower  meadow.  Above:  The  main  entrance. 
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you  were  a  stranger  visiting  Mrs. 
Walter  Maynard's  house,  you  would 
know  before  you  met  her  that  a  beauti- 
lul  lady  lived  here:  a  lady  in  the  old- 
tashioned  sense,  meaning  refined, 
cheerful,  considerate.  The  rooms  tell 
you  all  that. 

Defining  Augusta  Maynard's  days  in 
this  small  bright  house  on  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  are  two 
absorbing  occupations:  gardening — 
she  often  tends  her  beds  and  borders 
from  sunrise  to  sunset — and  the  breed- 
ing and  showing  of  Pekingese  dogs. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Augusta  May- 
nard's city  apartment  and  large  Feder- 
al country  house  began  to  be  a  burden 
to  take  care  of,  she  bought  four  acres  of 
secluded  fields  with  a  hedgerow 
boundary  and  asked  a  friend,  the  archi- 
tect and  interior  designer  Benjamin 
Baldwin,  to  build  her  a  simple,  man- 
ageable year-round  house.  "I  would 
like  to  live  in  an  orangerie,"  she  said  to 
him.  Baldwin  remembers,  "Orangerie 
told  me  everything — that  the  house 
should  be  graceful  and  formal,  a  loggia 
for  growing  plants  with  large  windows 
on  the  south  side.  Augusta's  articulate- 
ness  helped  me  fulfill  my  invariable 
goal — to  make  a  building  reflect  the 
person  who  lives  in  it." 

As  soon  as  Baldwin  knew  where  the 
house  would  stand,  his  client  moved  in 
truckloads  of  trees  from  her  old  prop- 
erty: a  grove  of  conifers  including  Blue 
C.olorado  spruce  and  Spanish  fir;  a 
hedge  of  English  hollies;  small  rhodo- 
dendrons, her  late  husband's  favorite 
shrub.  Beloved  antiques  came  along, 
too:  Adam  chairs  from  a  great-grand- 
mother, a  great-aunt's  tambour  desk. 

True  to  the  orangerie  inspiration, 
every  major  room  in  the  symmetrical 
house  faces  south,  and  even  if  the  day  is 
cloudy,  the  pale  melon-colored  walls, 
flowering  plants,  and  floral  prints 
make  it  sunny  mdoors.  jBy  Elaine 
Greene.  Editor.  Babs  Simpson 


Fresh,  gentle  colors  and  generous 

seating  in  two  comfortable  groups 

furnish  a  living  room  glazed  on  three  sides. 

From  Manuel  Canovas:  white 

herringbone  on  the  Benjamin  Baldwin 

tub  chairs,  the  fabric  for  the  tu'in  sofas  and 

curtains.  Jack  Lenor  Larsen  fabric 

on  French  chair  in  foreground. 
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/4^or'6';  Dining  chairs  by  Benjamin  Baldwin  in  a  room  used  frequently  for  small  dinners.  Mrs.  Maynard  likes 

to  write  letters  here,  where  she  can  survey  her  rose  garden.  Below:  Pale  peach  tones  warm  the  downstairs  guest  room. 

Wallpaper  and  chaise  fabric,  Cowtan  &  Tout;  Brunschwig  fabric  on  desk  chair;  Pratesi  bed  linens. 
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Above:  Major  downstairs  rooms  open  on  long  south  terrace.  Pergola  by  Dan  Kiley.  Below   Two  of  the  prize  Pekes  upstairs 

in  the  master  bedroom,  which  includes  a  fireplace  and  a  generous  sitting  area  with  a  deep  sota.  Cowtan  &  Tout  wallpaper  and 

curtam,  bench,  and  chaise  fabric.  Bed  linens  bv  D.  Porthault;  Manuel  Canovas  fabric  on  four  side  chairs. 
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1  he  Whole  is  the  sum^of  all  its 
People:  The  Four  Seasorwicast,  left  to  right; 
Front  row:  Tom  Margittai,  Paul  Koyi. 
Middle  row:  Oreste  Caroeyldi,  Giuliano 
Niccolini,  Alex  von  Bidder,  Jim  Kelly, 
Seppi  Renggli.  Tpp  row:  Bruno  Comin, 
Victoria  Pinter,  Christian  Albin,  Damien 
Owens;  R6bert  MetiRc.  Opposite: 
Richard  Lippold  stalactite  sculpture 
;^"Jowers^^  a  ceiHrig.  Philip  Johnson's 
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The  Conquerors  of  New  York  are  sitting  right  now 
at  Tom  and  Paul's  place  pursuing  ideas,  birthing 
books,  and  hatching  giant  deals  between  la  poire  et 
le  fromage.  Consequently  an  appetizer  of  Scottish 
smoked  salmon  at  The  Four  Seasons  is  worth  twice  the 
price  because  any  friend  of  Tom  and  Paul  has  the  chance 
of  becoming  the  friend  of  any  other  friend  of  Tom  and 
Paul.  In  the  sacrosanctum  of  The  Club,  there  are  no  out- 
siders. 

Dear  Tom,  dear  Paul .  .  .  how  did  you  pull  off  the  mir- 
acle? How  did  you  conjure  up  the  Greatest  Hungarian 
Coffeehouse  on  Earth  out  of  a  cavernous  Park  Avenue 
space  originally  conceived  as  an  automobile  showroom? 

"Paul,"  I  asked  him  the  other  day  in  his  small  window- 
less  office  near  the  kitchen,  "what  is  your  definition  of  a 
great  coffeehouse?" 

He  narrowed  his  eyes  into  a  Magyar  slant.  "They  were 
before  my  time." 

Nonetheless  he  caught  my  tease  and  ran  with  it,  having 
grown  up  in  the  lingering  aura  of  the  great  Hungarian 
coffeehouses  that  existed  before  his  time.  Except  for 
now,  of  course. 

"After  the  Neanderthaler,  after  the  Cro-Magnon,  man 
finally  arrived  at  Homo  sapiens,'"  recounted  Paul.  "It 
seemed  he  had  reached  the  summit  and  nothing  more 
could  be  done  with  him.  Then  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury in  Budapest,  a  new  species  arrived.  .  .Homo  Cafe- 
aticus." 

Paul  was  now  in  full  spin.  "The  smart  coffeehouse 
keeper  sought  out  his  particular  Homo  Cafe-aticus  from 


among  the  actors,  army  officers,  literati,  social  reform- 
ers, wits,  half-wits.  Once  they  had  established  the  group, 
all  the  cafes  operated  pretty  much  the  same  whether 
they  catered  to  the  goose-liver  cognoscenti  or  the  garlic- 
sausage  crowd. 

"In  a  good  cafe,"  continued  Paul,  "a  habitue  was 
adopted  by  the  proprietor  who  addressed  him  by  name, 
knew  his  tastes  so  well  he  never  had  to  ask  'one  sugar  or 
two?',  fed  him  the  pertinent  gossip  along  with  a  melting 
cherry  strudel,  introduced  him  to  profitable  connections, 
supported  him  against  slander,  and  discreetly  pampered 
him  so  that  his  well-being  was  greater  even  than  at  home. 

"To  do  this,  the  owner  had  to  put  a  piece  of  his  soul 
into  it." 

The  Four  Seasons,  in  this  its  23th-anniversary  year,  has 
walloped  the  odds  that  once  plagued  its  existence  be- 
cause eleven-  years  ago  the  Dr.  Faustus  price  was  paid 
with  a  huge  piece  of  soul  by  Tom  Margittai  and  Paul 
Kovi,  a  pair  of  Hungarian  immigrants  who  wanted  des- 
perately to  become  New  Yorkers. 

The  Four  Seasons  offers  splendid  food  and  superb 
wines  served  on  a  ribbon  of  silk.  Ergo,  it  is  called  a  restau- 
rant, perhaps  the  most  prestigious  restaurant  in  America. 
The  appellation  is  too  narrow.  The  amalgam  of  its  many 
attributes  sounds  like  more  hyperbole  than  anyone  can 
swallow,  for  it  is  a  synthesis  of  outstanding  architecture, 
entertaining  showmanship,  exemplary  labor  relations, 
precision  organization,  slavish  work,  ancient  hospitality, 
creative  business,  and  a  big  slather  of  love  and  friendship. 

They're  good,  this  duo  of  individual  pros.  The  inevita- 
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Jim  Rosenquist  jubOates  before  his  canvas  .  .  .  still  unnamed  .  .  . 

which  has  just  gone  up  in  Private  Dining  Room  One,  an  anniversan- 

present  trom  Tom  and  Paul  to  "The  Two  of  Us." 


ble  corollary  of  "You  very  good"  is  "I  take  pot-shot." 
Naturally  there  are  complaints  but  they  are  handled  in 
The  Four  Seasons  manner,  immediately  entered  into  a 
logbook  for  all  the  staff  to  read  and  take  to  heart.  Within 
24  hours  the  house  has  made  apologies  and  amends  to  the 
offended  party.  Chances  are  it  will  be  Tom  Margittai 
himself  calling  up  to  say  "Sorry." 

At  the  quarter-century  mark,  Tom  and  Paul's  place  has 
become  New  York's  monument  to  the  good  things  of  life 
for  the  leaders  of  the  world.  Everybody  is  willing  to  be 
seen,  knowing  full  well  their  conversations  are  safe  as  in  a 
confession  box.  The  seating  plan  for  450  is  equivalent  to  a 
protocol  chart  of  New  York's  power  and  might.  \XTio  is 
with  whom  is  a  sufficient  tip-off  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
Tom  and  Paul,  however,  have  shrunk  the  grandiose  pro- 
portions of  The  Four  Seasons  to  a  cocoon,  warm  and  inti- 
mate as  an  old-fashioned  coffeehouse. 

The  public's  affection  is  not  puff  paste.  Marx'in  Sloves, 
board  chairman  of  ad  agency  Scali,  McCabe,  Sloves,  who 
is  rated  as  number  one  guest  in  frequency,  states  flatly, 
"If  I  lost  my  table  at  The  Four  Seasons,  Fd  feel  as  if  I  had 
lost  my  club.  Fd  leave  New  York  and  move  to  London 
immediately." 

The  Four  Seasons  story  begins  in  1955  when  Jerry 
Brody,  then  the  president  of  Restaurant  Associates,  spied 
a  hole  in  the  ground  on  Park  Avenue  benveen  52nd  and 


53rd  Streets.  Restaurant  Associates,  a  band  of  lively 
young  men  whose  approach  to  public  eatmg  was  as  much 
circus  as  bread,  had  already  captivated  New  York  with  a 
series  of  theme  restaurants  such  as  The  Forum  of  the 
Twelve  Caesars,  the  Fonda  del  Sol,  and  The  Tower  Suite, 
and  were  opening  more  as  fast  as  they  could  think  them 
up. 

Brody  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  extraordinar\'  land- 
lords in  extraordinary'  locations.  This  section  of  Park  Av- 
enue was  in  the  exciting  process  of  changing  from  resi- 
dential to  business.  Brody  pursued  the  Pimpernel  land- 
lord for  a  year  before  being  summoned  to  a  meeting  with 
Sam  Bronfman,  head  of  Seagram's,  and  his  son  Edgar. 

At  the  long  conference  table  in  their  Chrysler  Building 
headquarters,  Sam  said,  "I  hear  you  want  to  run  a  restau- 
rant tor  us." 

Brody  launched  into  the  epicurean  excitements  of 
Souffle  Rothschild  in  the  Seagram  Building. 

"The  two  of  them  kept  staring  at  me,"  recalled  Brody. 
"Then  Sam  dozed  off.  I  kept  talking  louder.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  he  was  gone.  It  had  taken  me  one  year  to  get 
to  this  point.  Edgar  asked  a  few  more  questions  and 
tapped  his  pencil  to  wake  the  old  man  up." 

Brody  finally  zeroed  in  on  the  right  persuasion.  Since 
Seagram's  was  in  the  hospitality  trade,  it  should  have  an 
elegant  restaurant  in  its  new  building. 

"The  Bronfmans  were  extremely  generous  with  us. 
\X'e  didn't  have  the  money  and  they  knew  it.  To  them  we 
were  kid  stuff.  But  they  gave  us  the  design  control  and 
they  agreed  to  pay."  (Text  continued  on  page  202) 


SHINGLE  STYLE  AGAIN 

Architect  Robert  A.  i\l.  Stern  s  latest  house  iii  the  Hamptons 
raises  eyebrows,  thrusts  a  turret,  and  gets  a  grilling 

BY  PAUL  GOLDBERGER     PI  I0T0C;R.-\PHS  BY  EAXC^DOX  c:LA\' 


The  tendency  to  make  new  architecture  out  ot 
the  elements  of  old — an  occasional  oddity  just 
a  tew  years  ago  and  now  common  enough  to 
be  almost  the  mode  of  the  age — is  all  too  often  an 
invitation  to  glibness  and.  ultimately,  triteness.  A  Lu- 
tyens  doorway  here,  a  Serlian  window  there  can  be  a 
wonderful  game  to  play,  but  in  a  lot  of  such  work  the 
idea  of  quotation  becomes  an  end  in  itself.  It  only  rare- 
ly yields  a  building  that  is  a  coherent  architectural 
whole. 

The  New  York  architect  Robert  A.M.  Stern,  a  lead- 
er of  the  school  of  new  historicists,  has  been  guilty  of  a 
fair  amount  of  overzealous  quotation  himself  over  the 
years.  But  his  recent  work  has  attained  a  degree  of 


completeness  and  self-assuredness  that  bespeaks  a 
different  set  of  values  altogether.  Historical  tc^rm  is 
still  the  dominant  theme  of  Sterns  work,  but  he  now 
seems  to  use  it  less  out  of  a  desire  for  eccentric  effect 
than  to  bring  us  architecture  that  affectionately,  even 
lovingly,  recalls  the  past. 

The  house  that  Stern,  along  with  his  associates  Rog- 
er Seifter,  Terry  Brown,  and  Ronne  Fisher,  has  just 
completed  for  a  family  oi  four  in  East  Hampton,  on 
eastern  Long  Island,  splendidly  illustrates  the  point.  It 
is  based,  like  so  much  of  the  architect's  work,  on  the 
gracious,  sprawling  Shingle  Style  houses  of  just  before 
and  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  But  where  Stern  a 
few  years  ago  seemed  at  pains  to  make  his  neo-Shingle 


Opposite   The  view  from  the  master  bath  onto  the  colonnaded  porch  gives  the  impression  of  a 

rwo-stor\-  outdoor  room,  whose  grid  of  windowlike  openings  provides  additional  privacy.  Above:  An  oval 

oculus  looking  onto  the  backyard,  one  ot  several  in  the  house,  is  a  characteristic  Shingle  Stvle  element. 
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Tuscan-order 
colonnade  wraps 
around  the  lower 
stop,'  of  the  house's 
rear  faqade,  giving 
definition  to 
Its  volumes  and  a 
measure  of  unity  to 
Its  variegated 
surfaces. 

The  openness  of 
this  side  of  the 
house,  with  its 
screened  and  open 
porches,  takes 
advantage  of  light, 
air,  and  views  of 
the  garden. 
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i.  he  light-filled  stairu'ay,  lef/,  with  screen 
wall  looking  onto  the  entrynall,  is  the  focus 
of  the  interior.  The  old-fashioned  quality  oi  its 
lacy-patterned  wallpaper  underscores  the 
architecture's  traditional  character.  Ahove   A 
dizzying  view  up  into  the  conical  roof  of  the 
ru'o-story  turret  reveals  the  feeling  for 
craftsmanship  that  this  house  shares  with  its 
turn-of-the-centur)'  predecessors. 
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Sivlc  houses  a  deliberately  quirky,  ironic  comment  on 
the  originals,  he  now  is  less  interested  in  commentmg 
on  the  style  than  in  actually  trying  to  practice  it. 

Not  that  this  three-story,  rambling  structure  could 
be  mistaken  for  a  1910  leftover.  There  are  plenty  of 
signs,  both  inside  and  out,  of  a  1980s  sensibility.  But 
the  newer  aspects  are  never  permitted  to  control  the 
overall  composition,  and  as  a  result  the  overall  mood 
of  the  house  is  gentle,  even  relaxed.  In  this  sense  the 
house  might  be  said  to  show  that  Stern  has  learned  the 
most  important  lesson  to  be  taught  by  the  historical 
style  with  which  he  has  so  identified  himself.  For  if  the 
Shingle  Style  has  any  theme,  it  is  not  so  much  the  value 
of  porches  and  stair  halls  as  it  is  the  resolution  of  Clas- 
sical elements  into  a  mood  of  wholeness  and  calmness. 
There  is  a  strength  to  the  Shingle  Style,  but  not  much 
anxiety. 

And  so  it  is  with  this  Stern  house,  which  occupies  a 
site  in  a  section  of  East  Hampton  that  was  built  up 
largely  in  the  era  of  the  Shingle  Style's  dominance.  Its 
neighbors  are  thus  its  inspirations;  this  new  house  sits 
amid  what  we  might  call  the  real  thing.  And  here, 
Stern's  preference  for  making  architecture  that  ex- 
tends and  comments  on  the  Shingle  Style  now  takes  on 
a  heightened  contextual  importance,  for  it  becomes 
the  way  in  which  the  house  relates  to  its  immediate 
surroundings. 

The  site  is  a  bit  squeezed — it  is  the  backyard  of  an 
older  house  that  was  sold  off  as  a  separate  lot  a  few 
years  ago — but  the  faqade  nonetheless  bespeaks  the 
expansiveness  of  space  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Shingle  Style.  The  house  appears  solid,  almost  heavy, 
from  the  street;  a  great  hipped  roof  envelops  the  mass 
of  the  house,  and  the  building  feels,  unlike  so  many 
modern  houses  in  East  Hampton,  connected  directly 
to  the  ground.  A  pair  of  eyebrow  dormers  is  cut  into 
the  roof,  and  eleven  double-hung  windows,  a  central 
entry  porch,  a  tiny  side  porch,  and  an  oval  oculus  for 
punctuation  complete  the  composition. 

The  columned  entry  porch  has  a  split  entablature 
and  a  gable  with  a  trellislike  grid  in  the  middle,  and  it  is 
clearly  this  aspect  of  the  faqade  that  departs  most  firm- 
ly from  Shingle  Style       (Text  continued  on  page  211) 


in  the  sunny  octagonal  dining  room  a  formal 
note  is  sounded  in  the  rich  green  walls  and  the 
alternation  of  doorways  with  classically  inspired 
niches.  The  ladder-back  oak  chairs  were  designed 
by  Gustav  Stickley;  the  dining  table  by  the 
architects  in  the  manner  of  Stickley.  Flower 
arrangements  by  Antonia. 
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i  he  main  entrance,  above,  with  its 
unorthodox  broken  pediment.  The  pavilionlike 
screened  porch,  below   is  an  ideal  setting  for 
informal  dining.  The  living  room,  right,  is 
turnished  with  pieces  designed  by  architect 
Stern  and  his  associates. 
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iby  Alessandro  Pianon  epitomizes 
ew  \brk  s  new  international  style 
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lh\  the  Manhattan  duplex '^f  Saudi 

■Arabian  businessman  Adrian 
Khashoggi,  polished  brass  paneling 
reilects  the  master  bedroom.  Above  the 
[faux  tortoise-shell  mantel  hangs 
Ft-rnand  Leger's  ,1922  oil,  ft-wwe-*, 
rouchcc:  to  the  left  is  a  circa- 1890  * 
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These  strikingly  contemporary  interiors  for  the  Adnan  Khashoggis,  for  all 
their  sleekness  and  sophistication,  nevertheless  embody  many  of  the  design 
traditions  of  the  classic  Arabic  home.  This  subtle  melding  of  two  cultures 
by  a  Venetian  decorator  is  a  reminder  of  the  key  role  his  city  has  played  for 
centuries  as  the  glittering  gateway  between  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 


Above:  In  the  entry  hall,  a  curved  niche  shelters  a  spherical 
bronze  by  Arnaldo  Pomodoro.  The  floor  pattern  was  achieved  with 

three  shades  ot  marble.  Opposite:  The  apartment's  most 

dramatic  feature  is  a  two-story  atrium  created  by  breaking  through 

the  slab  ot  the  upper  flooi  of  the  duplex;  at  its  base  is  a 

swimming  pool,  the  bottom  of  which  was  painted  with 

a  foliage  motif  by  artist  Fabnzio  Plessi. 
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he  past  ten  years  of  world  histo- 
ry, fraught  with  political  upheaval  and 
economic  uncertainty,  have  witnessed 
a  remarkable  transformation  in  Ameri- 
ca's largest  city.  Once  one  of  the  most 
resolutely  provincial  of  places — de- 
spite its  enormous  size — New  York  to- 
day is  a  true  world  city,  attracting  both 
new  waves  of  foreign  emigrants  and 
the  new  breed  of  multinational  citizens 
of  the  world.  The  latter  are  no  recent 


phenomenon,  for  owning  multiple 
homes  in  London,  Paris,  Deauville, 
Marbella,  Acapulco,  and  a  number  of 
other  highly  desirable  locations 
around  the  world  has  been  if  not  com- 
mon then  at  least  not  unheard  of  in  the 
two  decades  since  jet  travel  made  inter- 
continental transit  a  relatively  routine 
procedure.  The  major  change  is  that 
New  York  is  now  inevitably  part  of 
such  glittering  lists  of  the  domiciles  of 
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Above:  Flanking  the  dooru'ay  into  the  dining  room  are  a  pair  ot  bronze  pumas  by 

William  Zorach,  1948,  Andrew  Crispo  Galler\'.  Above  the  dining  table  is  Picasso's  1955  canvas,  Femnie 

au  costume  onentale^  Opposite:  Views  mto  the  living  room,  below,  and  Mrs.  Khashoggi's 

bedroom,  top,  both  of  which  overlook  the  second  of  the  apartment's  two-story  atria  and 

give  spatial  grandeur  to  the  relatively  low-ceilinged  rooms  of  the  building.  0\'er  the  living-room 

sofa  is  Spring  No.  1.  a  1913  oil  by  William  Zorach,  Andrew  Crispo  Gallery. 


the  ver\'  rich  and  very  famous. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  New  York  today 
possesses  no  more  spectacular  evi- 
dence of  its  new  cosmopolitan  status 
than  the  apartment  of  Adnan  Kha- 
shoggi,  the  legendary  Saudi  Arabian 
businessman.  Strictly  speaking,  his  du- 
plex is  a  pied-a-terre,  since  he  also 
maintains  residences  in  Paris,  Rome, 
Madrid,  Marbella,  Cannes,  and  Kenya, 
in  addition  to  several  in  his  native 
country'.  But  if  his  Manhattan  home  is 


just  a  pied-a-terre,  then,  as  the  French 
would  say.  Quel  p ted!  Quelle  terre! 

As  the  availability  of  housing  in  New 
York  becomes  increasingly  tighter  be- 
cause of  the  influx  ot  new  residents 
trom  abroad,  the  greatest  luxury  ot  all 
is  space,  and  it  is  in  that  respect  that  the 
Khashoggi  apartment  is  its  most  luxu- 
rious. It  occupies  two  full  floors  ot  the 
Olympic  Tower,  the  first  of  the  great 
full-ser\'ice  New  York  buildings  built 
in  the  seventies  specifically  to  attract 
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jtklin's  landscape  Momm^  P^en,  circa  1902,  Andrew  C    .     ,_..-,,. 
.».ie  far' right  is  Vasily  Kandinsky's  Improvisation  11  (Trauermarsch),  1909.  On  the  travertine  console  tabk 
pair  of  K'ang  hsi-period  covered  jars,  and  a  twenties  silver  cigarette  lighter  in  the  shape  of  a  Hispanp-Suiza 
racing  car.  The  coffee  table  holds  a  Carrier  mystery  clock;  its  face  is  made  from  an  immense  topaz.  , 


Above:  The  sybaritic  cynosure  of  the  dining  room  is  a  table  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli  in  a  starburst  pattern,  a 

dramatic  counterpoint  to  the  nighttime  skyline  of  Manhattan;  visible  through  the  window  is  the  illuminated  spire 

of  the  Empire  State  Building.  Opposite:  Though  extremely  large,  the  Khashoggi  apartment  contains  a  number  of  intimate 

seating  areas.  This  one  ad]oins  the  two-story  atrium  that  encloses  the  swimming  pool.  The  ptetra  dura 

coffee  table  (employing  an  ancient  Italian  technique)  is  one  of  several  indications  throughout  the  apartment  of  the 

Venetian  sensibility  of  decorator  Alessandro  Pianon. 


the  new  international  market  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  at  least  a  foot- 
hold in  a  stable  country.  Enjoying 
magnificent  views  in  all  four  direc- 
tions, the  Khashoggi  duplex  occupies 
the  space  of  sixteen  conventional 
Olympic  Tower  apartments,  with  its 
living  room  the  equivalent  of  two  flats 
in  itself. 

Unlike  the  great  New  York  apart- 
ments of  yesteryear,  the  Olympic  Tow- 
er does  not  have  lofty  ceilings— they 
are  about  nine  feet  high — and  thus  it 
was  decided  to  maximize  the  spatial 
possibilities  of  the  duplex  arrangement 
by  creating  a  considerably  more  dra- 
matic interior  layout  than  could  be 
done  on  any  single  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. In  charge  of  the  project  was  the 


Venice-based  designer  Alessandro 
Pianon,  who  had  already  decorated 
several  earlier  houses  for  Adnan  Kha- 
shoggi. Mr.  Pianon  began  nx  ork  on  this 
project  even  before  the  building  was 
completed,  wliich  allowed  him  to  di- 
rect the  several  important  structural 
modifications  of  the  raw  space.  With 
the  help  of  his  collaborators,  architects 
(liorgio  Panfilo  and  Gianpietro  Piz- 
zato,  Mr.  Pianon  superx'ised  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  concrete  slab  between  the 
two  stories  of  the  duplex,  creating  a 
pair  of  double-height  atria  to  effec- 
tively preclude  the  claustrophobia  that 
most  certainly  would  have  been  felt 
had  so  large  a  low  ceilinged  space  re- 
mained only  horizontal. 

This  introduction  of  verticalitv  was 
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exploited  for  every  ounce  of  architec- 
tural excitement.  One  of  the  two  atria 
houses  a  full-size  swimming  pool,  al- 
lowing the  owner  and  his  no  doubt  be- 
mused guests  the  rare  opportunity  to 
take  a  swim  almost  fifty  stories  above 
street  level  while  they  look  out  at  the 
incomparable  skyline  of  New  York. 
This  thoroughly  astonishing  space  is 
planted  with  lush  greenery,  resembling 
a  tropical  garden  amid  the  hard,  gray 
city  beyond  the  floor-to-ceiling  win- 
dow walls.  The  second  of  the  two-story 
courtyards  is  landscaped  as  a  modern 
winter  garden,  creating  a  veritable  oa- 
sis in  the  sky  on  the  corner  of  51st 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  show- 
stopping  features  throughout  the 
apartment,  including  a  sumptuous  la- 
pis-lazuli-encrusted  dining  table,  gi- 
gantic ivory  elephant  tusks,  and  the 
latest  in  state-of-the-art  electronic  con- 
trol and  security  systems.  But  those 
things  aside,  the  general  tenor  of  the  in- 
teriors in  the  Khashoggi  apartment  is 
both  subdued  and  highly  unified. 

Alessandro  Pianon  devised  a  subtle, 
restful  scheme  of  pale,  tawny  tones  that 
predominate  throughout,  acting  as  an 
ideal  backdrop  for  the  owner's  impres- 
sive collection  of  early-twentieth-cen- 
tury art.  Interestingly,  although  there 
are  a  number  of  superb  paintings  on 
view — including  an  important  Leger 
and  an  early  Kandinsky — they  are  ac- 
corded a  proper  place  and  do  not  take 
over  (Text  continued  on  page  1 98) 


Although  not  specifically  Arabic 
in  its  detailing,  the  sauna  is  enclosed 
by  a  latticework  grille  that  gives 
it  the  feeling  of  the  screened  rooms 
found  throughout  Moslem  society. 
This  reposeful  retreat,  part  of 
the  extensive  portion  of  the  apartment 
given  over  to  the  owner's  fitness 
regimen,  has  double-glazed  windows 
behind  the  grille  to  mediate  the 
difference  between  indoor  and 
outdoor  temperatures. 
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l\s  in  traditional  Arab  interiors,  there  is  a  strict  segregation 

in  the  Khashoggi  apanment  between  rooms  for  entertaining  guests  and  those 

reser\"ed  for  the  family.  In  the  owners  personal  portion  ot  the  apartment. 

a  large  and  luxurious  suite  is  maintained  for  his  private  use.  Opposite:  A  rare  large 

elephant  tusk  frames  a  mirror  that  reflects  the  wash  basin  and  bathtub 

in  the  master  bathroom.  Visible  through  the  door  at  left  is  a  barber  chair  with 

a  needlepoint  pillow  worked  with  the  visage  of  a  lion.  Above 

The  owners  bathtub  is  rimmed  with  Bahia  Azul  granite.  On  the  window  sill 

are  two  bronzes  by  the  American  sculptor  Paul  Manship,  Andrew  Crispo  Galler\-. 

BeloiL    Adnan  Khashoggi"s  bed,  ten  feet  wide,  is  covered  with  a  sable  spread. 
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/i.  bedside  electronic 
console  in  the  master 
bedroom,  this  pane,  controls 
the  lighting,  the  motorized 
curtains;  and  the  stereo  and 
video  systems.  Because  of 
the  unusual  width  of  the  bed, 
there  is  an  identical  unit  on 
the  opposite  side.  Opposite: 
Mrs.  Khashoggi's  wash  basin 
is  topped  with  Azul  Bahia 
«*-*BJ^|fcij|}ided  faucet  and 
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"AHH-HA. 

THE  SIGN  OF  AN 

ENERGY-EFFICIENT 

HOME." 
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l\ 
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ntroducing  the  Thermal 
>afted  '  Home  program 
rom  Owens-Corning.  It's 
he  sign  that  the  home  you 
my  is  designed  to  be  more 
energy-efficient  than  other 
'omparable  homes. 

The  new  home  buyer,  be- 
ore  he  moved  in,  has  always 
lad  to  live  with  one  great  un- 
:nown:  how  big  a  bite  were 
uel  bills  going  to  take  in  his 
nonthly  budget? 

Until  now. 

Because,  today,  a  lot  of 
omebuilders  are  working  with 
wens-Corning,  the  building 
roducts  manufacturer,  to  build 
totally  new  kind  of  home.  A 
ome  designed  from  the  begin- 
ing  around  a  state-of-the-art 
omputer  system,  to  be  energy- 
ifficient.  A  home  constructed 
A^ith  quality  insulating  mater- 
als  and  construction  techniques. 
\  Thermal  Crafted  Home. 

COMPUTER  ANALYZED 
HOME  DESIGN. 

To  build  a  Thermal  Crafted 
Home,  your  builder  works  with 
Owens-Corning  and 


y 


lour  computerized 

[design  system.  This  allows  him 

to  evaluate  his  home  plans 

and  the  use  of  various 

construction  options 

to  save  energy. 

The  direction  a 
house  faces,  the 
type  of  windows 
used,  or  the 


levels  of  insulation 
are  just  a  few  of  the 
considerations. 

The  computer 
then  tells  the 
builder  what  he 
should  do  to  reach 
the  energy-efficiency 
required  to  qualify  as  a 
Thermal  Crafted  Home. 

BUILDING  PRODUCTS 

THAT  BUILD 

ENERGY  SAVINGS.* 

The  energy-efficiency  of  a 
home  is  affected  by  all  the  ele- 
ments of  construction.  So  a 
Thermal  Crafted  Home  isn't 
only  designed  well.  It's  also 
built  with  energy-saving  mate- 
rials, such  as  famous  Owens- 
Corning  pink  Fiberglas*  insu- 
lation. Or,  if  the  plans  call  for 
insulated  sheathing,  the 
new  Owens-Corning  Energy 
Shield"'  sheathing. 

A  COST  OF  LIVING 
DECREASE. 

While  a  Thermal  Crafted 
Home  is  designed  to  save  you 
money  on  your  heating  and 
cooling  costs  every  month,  it 
may  also  help  you  buy  the 
home  you  didn't  think  you 
could  afford. 

With  a  conventional  home, 
utility  costs  can  eat  up  a  large 


chunk  of  your 
monthly  budget. 
But,  with  a 
Thermal  Crafted 
Home,  the  money 
you  save  on 
heating  and  cool- 
ing could  help 
you  carry  a  larger 
mortgage. 

And,  as  much 
sense  as  aThermal 
Crafted  Home- 
makes  now,  it  may  be 
worth  a  lot  if  you  decide  to 
sell  later.  It's  easy  to  see  that 
as  fuel  costs  rise,  so  will  the  resale 
value  of  energy-efficient  homes. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN. 

A  Thermal  Crafted  Home 
is  one  more  way  you  can  be 
sure  the  home  you're  buying  is 
your  best  home  value.  Because 
it's  backed  by  state-of-the-art 
thermal  design  technology, 
energy-saving  building  materials 
and  your  builder's  commitment 
to  energy-efficient  construction. 

Look  for  the  sign  of  an 
energy-efficient  home  when 
you're  looking  for  a  new  home. 
Or  ask  your  builder  about  his 
Thermal  Crafted  Homes. 

♦Savings  vary.  Higher  R-values  mean  greater 
insulating  power. 
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{('oNlinucil  from  pciii^c  190)  one's  sense 
ol  the  inteiicns,  which  can  ohen  hap- 
pen in  an  art  collector's  apartment, 
("ompiementing  the  rich  but  neutral 
wall  and  floor  surfaces  are  the  luxuri- 
(Misly  understated  fabrics  by  the  house 
t)i  Rubelli  o(  Venice,  which  Mr.  Pianon 
has  used  throughout. 

Mr.  Pianon  manages  to  combine 
both  a  detinite  Middle  Eastern  flavor 
and  an  absolutely  contemporary  New 
York  feeling  without  resorting  to  any 
of  the  more  obvious  techniques  often 
used  by  decorators  to  summon  up 
those  very  different  places.  Thus,  there 
are  no  overtly  Islamic  motifs,  no  glit- 
tering arabesques  or  the  other  exotica 
we  associate  with  what  the  French  call 
ic  gout  anihf.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  neither  any  of  the  trendy  New  York 
touches — black  walls,  stainless  steel 
ceilings,  theatrical  lighting,  or  surreal- 
istic furniture — that  are  often  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  distinctive  allure 


OASIS  IN  THE  SKY 


o{  penthouse  living  as  imagined  by  ev- 
eryone from  C^ole  Porter  to  Francis 
Ford  (>oppola.  What  emerges  instead 
is  far  more  convincing,  and  is  happily 
without  the  disorienting  feeling  that 
often  comes  from  decorating  an  interi- 
or in  a  manner  too  far  removed  from  its 
surroundings. 

That  Alessandro  Pianon  has  been 
able  to  extract  the  best  from  two  very 
different  worlds  reminds  us  of  the  piv- 
otal role  Venice  played  for  centuries  as 
gateway  between  Europe  and  the  Ori- 
ent, and  the  easy  synthesis  of  two  seem- 
ingly opposed  cultures  and  ways  of 
decorating  has  been  very  skillfully  re- 
solved by  the  Venetian  Mr.  Pianon. 
When  it  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
latticework -encased  sauna — which 
might  be  the  apartment's  most  beauti- 
ful room — is  reminiscent  of  similar 
rooms  of  Islamic  filigree,  he  counters 
correctly  that  the  Venetian  architectur- 
al tradition  includes  that  alluring  de- 


vice  as  well.  The  innate  Venetiari 
genius  for  working  with  fine  fabrics  is 
likewise  quite  close  to  the  respect  with 
which  the  Arab  world  has  always  re- 
garded exceptional  weavings,  while 
the  love  of  metallic  finishes  and  mar- 
bles is  shared  with  equal  enthusiasm,   j 
The  Khashoggi  apartment,  then,  for| 
all  its  stunning  gestures  of  opulencel 
and  high  imagination,  is  nevertheless  i' 
statement  about  a  new  way  of  life  that] 
has  emerged  since  the  Middle  East  has- 
risen  to  a  crucial  position  in  world  poli-j 
tics.  This  stupendous  home  away  from 
home  speaks  simultaneously  about  re- 
taining a  connection  with  one's  origins 
and  being  part  of  the  international  life! 
of  our  times.  The  settings  devised  by! 
Alessandro  Pianon  for  Adnan  Kha-1 
shoggi  express  that  wisely  and  well, 
and  with  more  than  a  bit  of  the  surprise 
that  has  become  a  hallmark  of  the' 
changing  world  we  live  in.  n  Editor: ' 
Bahs  Simpson 


SPLENDOR  OF  SPRING 


(Continued  from  page  1 0^)  of  one  of 
the  most  handsome,  'Fortune',  was 
movingly  recorded  by  his  wife  in  1938. 
There  was  a  note  of  expectancy  about 
the  plant's  first  flowering  anyway,  as  it 
was  the  child  of  two  of  the  noblest 
large-leated  rhododendrons,  Falconeri 
and  sinogrande.  'It  was  a  lovely  April 
day  when  Exbury  had  donned  its  Riv- 
iera look.  As  we  walked  into  the  woods 
we  saw  this  magnificent  plant  holding 
up  its  glorious  blooms  to  a  deep  blue 
sky.  In  the  evening  Lionel  gathered  his 
family  to  a  round-table  conference  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  new  seedling. 
There  it  stood  in  the  largest  vase  avail- 
able, looking  most  majestic.  Not  only 
was  the  plant  outstanding,  but  its 
stance  and  bearing  were  bold  and  com- 
manding. Its  great  leaves  were  dis- 
posed so  as  to  remind  me  of  the 
Discobulus,  the  Greek  thrower  of  the 
discus,  with  arm  outstretched  and 
poised  for  the  throw." 

It  is  ironic  that  Lionel's  ultimate 
achievement  in  his  quest  for  pure  col- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  de  Rothschild 
beside  Rhododendron  "Eleanore." 


or,  which  was  always  dominated  by  his 
hopes  to  produce  a  perfect  yellow,  was 
a  legacy  that  lay  undiscovered  for  many 
years  after  his  death.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  World  War  he  produced 
a  hybrid  he  named  'Hawk'.  (The  plant 
was  so  named  because  during  the  war 
Exbury  House  was  taken  over  by  the 
admiralty,  and  H.M.S.  Hawk  was  the 
third  name  they  gave  to  their  base.) 
The  plant  was  the  smallest  in  a  box  of 
seedlings  of  which,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  Lionel  had  given  the  rest 
away.  'Hawk'  was  immediately  ac- 
claimed for  its  yellow  color  but  it  was 
not  until  the  early  fifties  that  the  one 
plant  flowered  that  was  recognized  as 
having  achieved  the  truest  color  of  any 
woodland  rhododendron.  The  plant 
was  named  Hawk  variety  'Crest'  and 
was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (the 
Society's  highest  award)  in  1953,  as 
'Fortune'  had  been  in  1938. 

Lionel  also  produced  the  Exbury 
strain  of  (Continued  on  page  200) 
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SPLENDOR  OF  SPRING 


iCou turned  tri)}n  page  I^JS)  decidiious 
azaleas  whose  superior  characteristies 
and  superb  range  of  colors  have  added 
a  new  dimension  to  the  rhododendron 
world.  They  originate  from  the  Ghent 
azaleas  that  were  produced  in  the 
Netherlands  during  the  nineteenth 
century  by  crossing  the  native  Europe- 
an R.  lutciim  with  four  species  of 
American  deciduous  azaleas.  The  first 
real  advances  with  Ghent  azaleas  were 
made  by  Anthony  Waterer  and  more 
particularly  his  son  oi  the  same  name  at 
their  Knap  Hill  nursery  in  Surrey.  They 
created  the  Knap  Hill  strain,  and  it  was 
from  these  that  Lionel,  by  an  extensive 
and  ruthless  system  ot  hybridization, 
grew  the  Exbury  strain.  Today  they  are 
a  household  word  and  have  become 
some  of  Exbury's  foremost  ambassa- 
dors in  Europe,  North  America,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  After  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  Lionel's  son  Edmund 
de  Rothschild  made  further  develop- 
ments in  the  strain  to  produce  the  So- 
lent range. 

Though  Edmund  inherited  Exbury 
after  the  war,  he  chose  to  live  in  Inch- 
mery.  To  enable  himself  to  keep  his  fa- 
ther's unique  creation  in  the  gardens, 
he  sold  a  quantity  of  works  of  art  he 
had  inherited  from  his  great-uncle  Al- 
fred. It  was  a  brave  decision,  for  it  was 
obvious  that  the  gardens  had  suffered 
extensively  from  the  enforced  neglect. 
The  arboretum  had  been  turned  back 
into  farmland  and  the  two-acre  rock 
garden  was  a  jungle.  Gone  were  the  ex- 
otic plants  that  had  filled  the  tropical 
house,  the  scented  and  tender  rhodo- 
dendrons which  had  been  protected  in 
the  rhododendron  house,  and  Lionel's 
vast  collection  of  orchids,  in  whose  cul- 
tivation he  made  almost  as  many  ad- 
vances as  he  did  with  rhododendrons. 

Compensation  for  the  losses  came  in 
the  form  of  the  numerous  new  hybrids 
Lionel  had  bred  but  which  had  not  yet 
flowered,  like,  for  instance.  Hawk  vari- 
ety 'Crest'.  And  in  1947  another  com- 
pletely unexpected  success  began  for 
Exbury;  the  dwarf  Japanese  Rhodo- 
dendron yakimmanum,  which  Lionel 
had  introduced  to  Britain  in  1934,  was 
awarded  an  FCC,  and  thereafter  went 
on  to  tame  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
its  size. 


Khododendrof!  'Naomi' 

The  necessary  clearing  of  dead 
wood  and  undergrowth  that  took  place 
in  the  years  after  the  war  was  followed 
by  extensive  replanting  in  many  parts 
of  the  gardens,  either  to  replace  old 
plants  or  introduce  new  varieties.  Ini- 
tially slow,  the  progress  has  steadily 
quickened  pace  and  at  the  same  time 
the  gardens  have  been  open  to  the  pub- 
lic during  the  flowering  season,  thus 
enabling  thousands  of  visitors  to  share 
their  often  breath-taking  delights.  In 
recent  years  major  renovation  has  been 
carried  out.  Since  1976  the  watering 
system  has  been  renewed  and  the  water 
now  comes  from  two  enormous  reser- 
voirs, rather  than  the  old  boreholes, 
which  were  silting  up.  In  1979  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  restoration  was  be- 
gun with  the  clearing  of  the  rock  gar- 
den. In  1980  the  two-acre  site  was 
replanted,  and  will  soon  recapture  the 
beauty  of  the  interwar  years. 

In  1983  the  years  of  labor  to  recap- 
ture Exbury's  old  glory  were  rewarded 
by  the  most  prolific  flowering  season  in 
the  garden's  history.  Not  only  did  the 
season  reveal  the  scale  that  some  of  the 
original  planting  had  achieved,  with 
many  rhododendrons  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  tall  laden  with  trusses  of  flowers  to 
the  ground,  but  many  plants  that  had 
either  only  flowered  rarely  or  not  at  all 
in  the  past  revealed  their  full  beauty.  At 
the  bottom  of  Home  Wood,  toward 
the  Beaulieu  River,  'Fortune'  flowered 
among  other  large-leafed  varieties  in 
the  Winter  Garden  as  never  before. 
Close  by  the  Camellia  Walk  was  a  mass 
of  red,  pink,  and  white  in  the  early 
spring. 

Equally  brilliant  were  the  ranks  of 
Exbury  azaleas  around  the  ponds  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  con- 
trasting with  the  even  brighter,  almost 


garish,  evergreen  Kurume  azaleas.  I 
different  parts  of  the  woods  the  fasc 
nating  succession  of  generations  o 
rhododendrons  bred  by  Lionel  coul 
be  traced:  'Aurora',  one  of  the  best  h} 
brids  that  he  raised  during  his  first  yea 
of  breeding  (all  those  of  the  first  yea 
begin  with  an  A,  and  the  next  year  witl 
B,  and  so  on),  and  of  particular  merit  a 
one  of  the  parents  of  'Naomi',  namec 
after  his  youngest  daughter  and  per 
haps  the  finest  all-round  plant  that  h 
ever  raised.  'Naomi'  has  been  creditec 
with  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  rhodo 
dendron  and  never  fails  to  produce  ; 
rich  display  of  its  pink  flowers.  Its  in 
fluence  has  become  equally  significan 
in  subsequent  generations,  for  amon^ 
the  children  of  'Naomi'  are  three  su 
perb  varieties,  'Carita',  'Idealist',  anc 
'Lionel's  Triumph'. 

But  Exbury  isn't,  and  never  ha;' 
been,  just  a  rhododendron  garden.  Foij 
much  of  the  year  their  evergreen  fo 
liage  blends  with  the  softer  leaves  olj 
maples,  beeches,  and  other  deciduou 
trees  or  the  flowers  of  other  species 
notably  the  magnolias  and  camellias 
The  framework  of  forest  oaks  an 
Scots  pines  has  been  greatly  enhanced! 
by  numerous  other  more  unusual! 
trees;  the  huge  swamp  cypress  {Taxo\ 
dium  distichum)  on  the  island  in  uppers 
pond,  many  brewer's  weeping  spruces* 
(Picea  Brewerana),  and  different  varie-: 
ties  of  nothofagus,  the  South  American! 
beech. 

While  Exbury  itself  continues  to 
mature  and  develop,  its  influence 
spreads  farther  and  farther  afield.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  generous  friend- ji 
ship  which  is  the  hallmark  of  gardeners 
all  over  the  world  that  one  of  garden- 
ing's most  remarkable  men,  Lionel  de 
Rothschild,  should  have  gathered 
plants  and  material  from  far  and  wide 
and  that  ever  since  his  work  at  Exbury 
began  they  have  spread  out  again  in 
ever-increasing  profusion. 

No  memorial  was  raised  in  1942  at 
the  time  of  Lionel's  death  and  the  aus- 
terity of  the  war  years  diminished  rec- 
ognition by  his  contemporaries.  But  as 
it  is  written  on  Wren's  tomb  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  so  for  Lionel  de 
Rothschild  at  Exbury:  "If  you  seek  a 
monument  look  around  you."  n 
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iCoutiuued  jrom  page  167)  Restaurant 
Associates  chose  the  architects  who 
had  produced  the  Seagram  Building. 
Project  manager  was  Sam  Bronfman's 
daughter,  Phyllis  Lambert.  The  after- 
thought of  a  luxury  restaurant  in  what 
was  to  have  been  the  exhibit  hall  in  his 
completed  building  was  too  much  of  a 
craziness  for  l^auhaus  architect  Mies 
\'an  der  Rohe.  He  tossed  the  hot 
p()m!?/e  dc  terrc  to  his  Ohio-born  asso- 
ciate I^hilip  Johnson  and  left  town. 

For  the  next  two  years  Johnson  and 
the  cultivated  Princess  of  Seagram, 
Phyllis  Lambert,  tussled  with  a  project 
of  "Problems  Preposterous."  Three 
blank  walls  of  glass  are  fine  for  display- 
ing cars  but  as  conducive  to  intimate 
dining  as  hot-dog  time  at  Nathan's.  Be- 
neath the  twenty-foot  ceiling  the  tables 
gave  the  giddy  impression  of  floating 
free.  Light  from  a  ceiling  of  such  height 
threw  shadows  from  nose  to  chin  on 
the  faces  of  seated  diners. 

"For  a  restaurant,  everything  was 
wrong,"  recalls  Johnson,  who  these 
days  lunches  daily  in  the  Bar  Room. 
'Tt's  a  credit  to  these  people  they've 
made  it  work  at  all.  Can  you  imagine  a 
restaurant  with  no  toilets?" 

To  provide  for  a  separate  52nd 
Street  entrance,  plus  a  cloakroom  as 
well  as  the  lavatory  facilities,  the  only 
way  was  to  pierce  the  podium.  The 
Seagram  Building  was  the  stunning 
unity  of  a  tower  soaring  up  from  a  gran- 
ite pedestal  set  templelike  on  a  plaza  to 
which  one  ascended  from  Park  Avenue 
by  a  series  of  broad  steps.  With  a 
wrench  the  architect  agreed  reluctant- 
ly, and  the  difficult  and  expensive  tun- 
neling into  the  granite  base  began. 

Johnson  and  Lambert  were  anxious 
to  have  a  big  Picasso  in  New  York  and 
acquired  the  huge  canvas  backdrop  he 
had  painted  for  Diaghilev's  ballet  pro- 
duction of  Le  Tricorne. 

It  was  too  tall  for  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  so  they  hung  it  in  the  hall 
that  connected  Bar  and  Pool  rooms, 
giving  life  and  importance  to  an  other- 
wise dull  corridor. 

Although  Seagram's  was  advancing 
the  monev,  the  contract  specified  that 
Restaurant  Associates  had  the  final  say 
in  design  control.  Hot  seat  was  Mies's 
Brno  chair.  Johnson  and  Lambert  were 
tiercciy  in  favor.  Brody  argued  that  it 
icnv.fiue'j  \\\\T\  qA  z  chair  on  his  aunt's 


Aluminum  chams  anodized  in  three 
colors  shimmer  at  windows. 

porch.  Without  losing  the  stamp  of  the 
m.aster,  the  chair  was  altered  at  great 
expense  for  the  forthcoming  restau- 
rant. It  is  still  in  use,  probably  the  most 
commodious  chair  in  any  public  dining 
room  and  the  acme  of  comfort  for  the 
corporate  bottom.  Danish  cabinet- 
maker Hans  Wegner's  armchair  in- 
spired by  a  traditional  Chinese  model 
was  chosen  for  the  private  dining 
rooms.  It  too  has  withstood  the  hard 
wear  of  25  years  and  is  another  of  the 
contemporary  classics  in  The  Four 
Seasons. 

Johnson's  solutions  have  all  worked, 
although  he  credits  much  to  chance. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  Austrian  jalou- 
sies. Nicest  way  to  cover  a  window.  Siil<: 
would  have  lasted  six  months.  I  tried 
metal  jalousies,  which  had  never  been 
done  before,  alteinating  three  chains 
of  aluminum  with  three  of  brass  and 
three  of  copper. 

"They  ripple  up  the  windows, 
thanks  to  the  heating  and  the  air  condi- 
tioning. I  hadn't  anticipated  the  luck. 

"The  dark  French  walnut  that  pan- 
els the  Bar  Room  was  another  stroke  of 
luck,  for  we  found  just  about  the  last  of 
it  in  that  quantity  that  existed.  It's  all 
here.  Watch  the  change  in  veneer  as 
you  walk  up  and  down  the  staiis. 

"There  was  no  place  else  to  put  the 
bar  except  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Since 
there  was  no  way  to  cut  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  room,  we  provided  the  illusion 
of  lowering  the  ceiling  over  this  par- 
ticular area  through  Richard  Lippold's 
suspended  sculpture,  a  stalactite  com- 
position of  anodized  metal  rods." 


iLbv 


To  further  the  illusion  of  separatiri; 
Bar  from  Bar  Room,  last  year  Johnsoi 
installed  a  partition  of  low  fracturei 
glass  panels.  j 

"When  light  bounces  off,  a  delight.'? 
As  the  25th-anniversary  present  ti 
themselves,  Tom  and  Paul  commis: 
sioned  a  painting  from  James  Rosen 
quist  because  "we  liked  him  best  of  th< 
New  York  School,"  said  Tom.  The" 
are  lending  the  2 3 -by- 7 'Z?- foot  canva  I 
to  the  restaurant,  where  it  will  hang  ii  [ 
Private  Dining  Room  Number  One 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  The  Rosen 
quist  Room. 

Otherwise  there  has  been  no  basic 
alteration  in  the  physical  scheme  o 
The  Four  Seasons  since  it  opened  Jul}iL] 
1959  to  a  mob  of  New  Yorkers  eager  tc  '^^^ 
see  how  $4.5  million  had  been  spent  j-^jj 
Today  the  figure  would  be  more  thar  ^^^^ 
$16  million,  and  even  at  that  the  Sea-  |||,y 
sons  could  not  be  reproduced.  pjj, 

Brody's  greatest  pleasure  in  the  Sea-  ^^^^,1 
gram  backing  was  the  opportunity  tc  ^^^ 
give  Joe  Baum  everything  he  wanted 
Baum — who  now  heads  his  own  con- 
sulting company  masterminding  res 
taurants,  leisure  complexes,  and  com 
mercial  centers  around  the  world- 
was  the  original  creative  force  of  The 
Four  Seasons. 

Though  he  can  spend  money  like 
manna,  he  has  never  confused  expen 
sive  with  elegant.  For  the  Seasons,  he 
demanded  excellence,  and  all  the  best 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

Joe  gathered  around  him  a  task  force 
of  experts:  Garth  and  Ada  Louise 
Huxtable  to  design  the  table  appoint 
ments — eighteen  of  these  designs  are 
now  in  New  York's  Museum  of  Mod 
ern  Art — Sam  Aaron  of  Sherry  Leh- 
mann  and  James  Beard  to  instruct  the 
staff  on  wine  that  they  might  counsel 
the  customers  with  some  authority 
With  majestic  magnificence,  Baum  or 
dered  the  waiters  and  the  captains  to 
taste  every  vintage  on  the  Seasons'  im 
pressive  list.  Beard  advised  the  chef  on 
food  and  sat  in  the  kitchen  testing  dish 
es  every  day  for  six  months  prior  to  the 
opening. 

Although  neither  is  any  longer  asso- 
ciated with  the  restaurant,  both  Beard 
and  Baum  continue  to  be  frequent  and 
beloved  guests. 

For  its  first  decade  The  Four  Sea- 
sons bedazzled  New  York  despite  ac- 
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isations  that  the  decor  was  im- 

essive  but  cold.  However,  by  the  end 

the  sixties  both  Brody  and  Baum 

id  moved  elsewhere. 

About  this  time  depression  had  set 
^  blight  on  the  city.  The  new  corpo- 
ite  management  oi  Restaurant  Asso- 
ates,  geared  to  middle-range  opera- 
ons,  cut  corners,  trimmed  quality, 
uxe  is  a  demanding  mistress.  You 
m"t  economize  and  expect  her  to  sur- 
\e.  The  splendid  Seasons  sombered 
ke  a  derelict  liner  marooned  in  the 
eagram  Building. 

Restaurant  Associates  tried  to  sell 
le  wreck  but  nobody  would  buy.  The 
nart  boys  were  leaving  for  the  Sun 

'.:.  By  1973,  desperate  to  jettison  the 
-ohinoor  of  their  propenies,  they  ac- 
epted  an  offer  from  the  super\-ising 
xecutive  of  the  chain,  Tom  Margittai, 
ubleasing  the  Seasons  to  him  for  a 
omparatively  small  payment  (all  the 
loney  he  could  scrounge  up)  plus  an 
^reement  to  assume  all  debts  and  re- 


sponsibilities. For  an  individual,  the 
undertaking  loomed  like  a  crusher. 
Seagram  backed  him,  however.  They 
didn't  want  to  find  themselves  back 
with  an  exhibit  hall,  either. 

"I  was  fed  up  with  corporate  life," 
said  Tom,  "and  I  wanted  to  be  my  own 
boss.  Furthermore  I  believed  New 
York  was  still  the  center  of  the  world. 

'T  knew  I  couldn't  run  The  Four 
Seasons  alone  and  needed  a  partner." 
He  turned  to  another  employee  of  Res- 
taurant Associates.  Paul  Kovi  also  be- 
lieved that  New  York  was  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

Oa  the  Sunday  after  the  deal  was 
closed  Tom  and  Paul  sat  down  in  the 
empty  restaurant  and  plotted  and 
planned  like  a  pair  of  old  Hungarian 
coffeehouse  keepers.  Just  which  group 
of  New  Yorkers  did  they  most  want  to 
sen'e  and  cherish? 

Others  were  already  catering  to 
the  Jet  Set  and  The  Beautiful  People. 
They  decided  to  pitch  for  the  segment 


that  regulates  the  heartbeat  of  New 
York .  .  .  the  Makers  and  the  Doers  of 
the  xMainstream.  A  tall  order  for  a  hulk 
in  the  red. 

The  two  partners  shared  a  mutual 
respect  for  the  other's  integrity,  dedi- 
cation to  work,  and  loyalty  to  friends. 
Despite  a  certain  geographic  similarity, 
their  backgrounds  were  divergent. 
Paul  is  Catholic,  Tom  is  Jewish.  Paul 
had  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Transylvania,  majoring  m  agriculture 
and  viniculture,  starring  in  football.  In 
Rome  he  ran  his  own  restaurant  before 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  began  his  career  again  as  a  waiter  at 
the  Waldorf. 

Tom,  erudite  and  reserved,  was 
born  in  the  Carpathians  where  his  fa- 
ther was  a  wealthy  lumber  tycoon.  The 
area  shifted  between  Hungan,'  and  Ru- 
mania according  to  the  political  winds 
so  sometimes  he  found  himself  in 
school  in  Budapest  and  sometimes  in 
Bucharest.       (Continued  on  page  204) 
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{Continued  JY(n7i page 20))  1  Ic  grew  up 
in  so  many  places  he  speaks  seven  lan- 
guages rtuently.  Tom  arrived  in  New 
York  at  the  age  of  2 1 . 

"Coming  up  from  Ambrose  Light- 
ship on  the  S.S.  iMGnardia.  I  gasped. 
This  is  it.  Home.  I  knew.  It's  my  town." 

He  wanted  to  learn  the  hospitality 
trade.  His  first  job  was  as  a  trainee  un- 
der Philippe  of  the  Waldorf. 

"Under  Philippe  I  worked  very 
hard,  learned  to  be  very  exact  and  pre- 
cise, to  pay  attention  to  detail.  This  is  a 
detail  industry. 

"But  the  restaurant  business  1 
learned  from  Joe  Baum.  Rather  I 
should  say,  what  didn't  I  learn  from  Joe 


NOT  BORN  YESTERDAY 


Baum?  He  knew  everything  I  wanted 
to  know.  He  taught  me  quality  control 
and  the  running  of  an  organization. 
What  to  read  and  how  to  demand  from 
people.  To  sell  literally  anything  to 
anybody,  to  hire  consultants,  to  re- 
search recipes  and  to  research  markets. 

Within  two  years  of  the  takeover 
Tom  and  Paul  had  paid  off  their  obli- 
gations to  Restaurant  Associates. 

The  first  move  into  the  black  and  the 
gold  was  the  association  with  graphic 
artist  and  advertising  genius  George 
Lois,  a  hard-talking  Greek  from  The 
Bronx  who  keeps  twenty  suits  hanging 
in  his  office  so  "Lll  have  something  de- 
cent to  wear  when  I  come  over  to  The 


Four  Seasons." 

Lois  said  to  Tom  and  Paul,  "Just  te 
me  what  you  want  and  Fll  tell  you  he 
to  get  it.  I  guarantee  my  mind,  m 
heart,  my  balls,  my  baby  we'll  have 
beyond  our  desires." 

He  had  the  two  of  them  photc 
graphed  shaking  hands  on  the  curb  bt 
fore  the  52nd  Street  entrance  to  th 
restaurant.  "Just  two  guys.  Could  hav 
been  your  uncles.  No  more  corporati 
headquarters  at  1540  Broadway." 

The  photograph  and  news  of  th 
transfer  of  ownership  went  out  as  i 
preview  mailer.  Lois  advised  Tom  ani 
Paul  to  shoot  the  wad  and  reprint  th 
mailer  as  a  double-page  spread  in  Th 
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,  ;/■  York  Tm/cs.  Phone  calls  catpe-ki 
I  >m  all  over  the  world. 
As  the  glitter  of  the  clientele  went 
I  ■,  the  snoot  that  marks  so  much  of  the 
1  >taurant  world  went  down.  The  wine 
It  was  simplified  to  look  like  a  forth- 
:  :ht  listing  of  wine  and  not  a  blue-chip 
non.  English  was  the  language  of  the 
huse  and  nothing  was  ever  repeated 
■  French.  Anybody  who  wanted  a  rec- 
.'  was  given  the  recipe. 
Fhe  substructure  of  The  Four  Sea- 
:  ns  is  an  ant  hill  of  minutiae,  and 
obably  no  other  establishment  in 
c  world  hawk-watches  them  to  such 
Jegree.  ^-Tiat  distinguishes  the  Sca- 
ns, however,  is  the  extra  factor  of 


loving  care.    ^"^ 

The  early-morning  preliminary  is  a 
fine-combing  of  newspapers  for  men- 
tions about  clients.  A  merger,  a  new  ac- 
count, an  award.  These  items  are 
posted  on  a  bulletin  board  to  acquaint 
the  entire  staff  ot  the  latest  achieve- 
ment of  a  guest.  Out  go  the  notes  of 
congratulations  from  Tom  and  Paul. 

The  regulars  in  the  Bar  Room  rarely 
consult  a  menu  and  simply  leave  it  to 
Julian.  Before  recommending,  he 
quick  checks  the  file  in  his  head  for 
such  special  instructions  as  the  request 
from  Mr.  R's  physician  to  keep  an  eye 
on  R's  diet.  He  tells  R  with  authorita- 
tive enthusiasm  to  have  the  steamed 


bass.  For  R's  guest,  a  newcomer,  he 
suggests  charcoal-grilled  graavlax  with 
dill  mustard  sauce,  one  of  the  Bar 
Room's  signature  dishes. 

Lucca-born  Giuliano  Niccolini,  30, 
whose  casual  manner  masks  his  inten- 
sity, manages  the  Bar  Room,  which 
Tom  and  Paul  adroitly  have  developed 
into  the  annex  headquarters  of  New 
York's  media  moguls.  Giuliano  is  due 
at  10  .\.\i  but  arrives  by  nine  to  follow 
up  on  his  people.  Realizing  X  has  not 
been  in  for  several  weeks,  he  phoned  to 
find  out  if  all  was  well.  A  secretarv'  re- 
vealed that  i\Ir.  X  was  recovering  from 
a  bypass  operation  in  a  Boston  hospi- 
tal. That  (Continued  on  page  206) 
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^^long  a  boulevard.  Across  a  shiirmiering  lake.  Just 
/  %  around  the  bend.  Wherever  your  Canadian 
JL     ^L  vacation  takes  you.  the  good  life  unfolds 
before  you.  WTiere  a  continental  lunch  sets  off  a  dinner 
of  regional  delicacies.  WTiere  city  gaiety  is  never  far 
from  gracious  resorts.  And  your  pleasure  and  comfort 
is  our  first  concern. 

TTiis  summer,  treat  yourself  to  the  endless  surprise. 
Come  on  up.  And  for  friendly  travel  suggestions  write 
Canadian  lourisni.  Box  1192M6,  Glenxieu.  Illinois  60025. 

AJVIERICA  BORDERS  ON  THE  ^IAGNIFICE^^^ 
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CASA  STRADIVARI 

200  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.V.  10016 
(212)  684-5990 

ATUXNTA:  (404)  261-0681 

ATLANTA:  (404)  262-1002 

CHICAGO:  (312)644-3998 

DALLAS:  (214)  651-0051 

HIGH  POINT:  SFMC,  Space  M201     LOS  ANGELES:  (2t3)  278-2135 

LOS  ANGELES:  (213)  652-9180     MINNEAPOLIS:  (612)  588-7521 

SALT  LAKE  CITY:  (801)  973-7987     SAN  DIEGO:  (619)  272-6200 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  (415)  863-1515     SANTA  ANNA:  (714)  835-7526 

SEATTLE:  (206)  763-2120 

Thru  your  architect,  designer  or  fine  furniture  stores. 


The 

Gordon  Touch 

It's  the  finishing  touch  that  makes  your  room  complete.  Each 
piece  is  carefully  handcrafted  to  be  treasured  for  a  lifetime.  For 
a  color  portfolio  of  our  complete  line  of  tables  and  cabinets, 
send  two  dollars  to  Dept.  hg-06,  Gordon's,  Inc. ,  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee  37601. 


Oualitv  Furniture  Is  Your  Best  Investment 


NOT  BORN 
YESTERDAY 


(Con  tinned  from  page  205)  same  mornt 
ing  the  prettiest  of  the  page  girls  in  he 
uniform  was  dispatched  by  plane  to  thi 
hospital  like  a  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
Over  her  arm  she  carried  a  double-lid 
ded  market  basket  packed  witH 
smoked  salmon,  caviar,  chicken  soup  I 
Four  Seasons  bread,  champagne.  Tin 
patient  called  back  after  lunch  in  tear 
ful  joy.  He  had  shared  the  picnic  witF 
his  surgeon  and  decided  that  life  wa5 1 
worth  living. 

Giuliano  was  nineteen  when  he  ar; 
rived  in  New  York.  He  worked  at  tht 
St.  Regis  Hotel  and  at  the  Palace  Res- 
taurant, and  "every  cent  I  earned  I 
spent  eating  out.  One  night  I  came  to 
dinner  at  The  Four  Seasons.  It  was  be- 
yond belief.  A  page  escorted  us  to  a  ta- 
ble. Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  me  but! 
the  captain  and  the  waiter  already  ad-' 
dressed  me  by  name. 

"I  was  so  impressed  by  the  quality  of 
the  food,  the  extent  of  the  wine  list,  the 
fair  prices,  the  incredibly  attentive  ser- 
vice— every  time  I  turned  around,  a, 
waiter  was  there  when  we  needed 
him — that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Paul 
Kovi." 

Kovi  and  Margittai,  ever  ready  to 
grab  talent,  hired  Giuliano,  who  wasMK!i;;t 
then  23,  to  manage  the  Bar  Room.  BothiibVi 
are  delegators.  When  they  judge  theiid-^ 
human  material  to  be  valuable,  theyimbe 
hand  over  the  responsibility.  loraB 

After  seven  years  on  the  job,  Giu-  mihi 
liano  is  more  impressed  than  ever.  Iileroi 

"I  had  never  seen  such  professional-  ilk 
ism,  loyalty,  and  attention  to  detail.  Ev-  Ai\ 
erything  is  noted.  Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.,  Ms.,  loom 
first  names.  Secretaries'  names.  Phone  Imcr 
numbers.  Likes  and  dislikes.  Doctors' Hie 
orders.  If  a  cup  has  the  slightest  chip,  it 
goes  into  the  garbage.  If  a  cloth  has  the 
smallest  hole,  it  goes  into  the  dead-end 
bin  unless  we  can  make  napkins  of  it. 
We  have  a  full-time  seamstress  on  the 
staff." 

Giuliano's  counterpart  in  the  Pool 
Room  is  Mantua-born  Oreste  Cane- 
vali,  a  twenty-year  veteran  of  The  Four 
Seasons.  The  more  formal  Pool  Room, 
named  for  a  twenty-foot  square  pool 
whose  gurgling  water  covers  the  con- 
versations of  the  tables  around  it,  ap- 
peals to  chairmen  and  presidents  of  the 
heavyweight  corporations  like  A.T.  & 
T.,  Pan  Am,  Georgia-Pacific. 

Table-hopping  for  autographs  from 
celebrities  is  not  permitted  and  tourists 
anxious  for  a  camera  record  of  their 
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sit  are  courteously  invited  to  pose  in 
ic  corridor  before  the  Picasso  curtain. 

It  was  Orcste's  idea  to  surprise  chil- 
:cn  at  the  end  of  a  meal  with  an  enor- 
ous  fluff  ball  of  candied  sugar 
■remoniously  presented  on  a  formal 
inner  plate.  Hang  the  splendid  sur- 
)undings.  Italians  love  children  more, 
leanwhile,  enough  time  has  passed 
<r  some  of  those  kids  to  be  back  as  sec- 
nd-generation  customers. 

Crown  Prince  to  Tom  and  Paul  is 
lex  von  Bidder,  age  33.  Zurich-born 
i  a  Prussian  family  that  followed 
atherine  the  Great  to  St.  Petersburg 
1  the  eighteenth  century,  Alex  is  all 
ver  the  house  in  addition  to  handling 
jecial  parties,  sometimes  sixty  in 
reparation  at  a  time.  At  23  he  was 
ead  of  Food  and  Beverage  for  the 
'ark  Lane  in  New  York  with  230  em- 
loyees  under  him.  Seven  years  ago 
om  and  Paul  lured  him  to  The  Four 
leasons,  whose  banqueting  was  at  a 
lomparatively  meager  $150,000  to 
200,000  a  year.  Currently  it  is  running 
t  approximately  $1.3  million. 

"For  seven  years  I  have  been  collect- 
ig  telephone  numbers  and  addresses, 
his  is  a  most  fascinating  city.  There  is 
lothing  you  cannot  get  the  same  day  in 
s^ew  York.  I  live  by  this.  Anything.  A 
.ood-grain  tap-dance  surface  in  sil- 
ery  beige  to  cover  the  top  of  the  pool 
or  a  Bill  Blass  fashion  show.  An  ice- 
ream  mold  to  simulate  the  Chippen- 
lale  roof  of  Philip  Johnson's  new  A.T. 
ic  T.  building.  A  white  wedding  runner 
n  half  an  hour.  Any  hoopla  in  the  Pool 
loom  is  cleared  away  for  lunch  and 
linner.  The  parties  must  never  get  in 
he  way  of  regular  business." 

Over  a  light  lunch,  Alex  provides 
nore  bits  to  the  mosaic  that  makes  up 
rhe  Four  Seasons.  No  waiter  is  permit- 
ed  to  grind  a  pepper  mill  for  a  custom- 
-^r,  a  habit  the  house  regards  as  an 
ntrusion  of  personal  privacy  equiv- 
ilent  to  adjusting  a  napkin  on  some- 
one's lap.  Christian  Albin,  "Hitch," 
;he  adjutant  chef,  "pushes  out  a  thou- 
>and  meals  every  day."  Robert  Menge, 
he  purchasing  agent,  physically  re- 
reives  or  rejects  $3 -million  worth  of 
rood  and  beverages  a  year.  Dublin- 
3orn  Damien  Chx^ens,  who  handles  the 
seating  plan  at  night,  entered  The  Four 
Seasons  as  a  busboy  twenty  years  ago. 
In  1984,  The  Four  Seasons  hired  its 
first  young  woman  in  a  managerial  po- 
sition. (Continued  on  page  208) 


CATALOGS  aJ.S.A: 

^ur  Shopping  Guide  for  Home  and  Fa  shion 

Here's  our  selection  trom  someot  America  s  most  notable  catalogues  Choose  Irom  a  spectac  ular  variety  ol  items .  ( )rder  trom 
theioupon  at  the  bottom  o(  the  page,  and  the  catalogues  will  be  sent  to  vou  diret  tlv  bv  the  companies  <>itiTi"i_'  ^ii" 


1-  Esprit's  Sportswear  Collection!  Work- 
vvear  and  activevvear  with  accessories  to 
match.  Full  color  ...  (34  pages!  $2.00. 
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2.  The  very  thing  tor  ptjol,  paticjand  beach. 
All  one  ot  a  kind  items  such  as  imported 
French  chaises  (one's  a  rocking  chaise!). 
The  world's  first  unsinkable  pool  float.  Re- 
finished  and  refurbished  1930's  vintage 
canopied  beach  and  poolside  chairs.  A 
chic,  crushable  sun  hat  that  completelv 
shields  your  face.  All-weather  chaise  pads, 
and  other  exclusive  merchandise  to  en- 
hance your  outdoor  living  this  summer.  $1. 
(Refundable  with  first  order./ 


3.  Thirty  years  ago  Laura  Ashley  designed 
her  first  pattern.  Today  Laura  Ashley  means 
the  finest  of  fashion  for  you  and  your 
home.  Available  in  51  shops  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  Our  1984  Catalog  Kit  in- 
cludes our  Home  Furnishing  Catalog, 
Spring/Summer  fashions.  Bridal  Brochure 
and  subsequent  mailings  throughout  the 
year.  $4.50. 


Covertq>S 

4.  Elegant  balloon  shades  in  a  variety  of 
fabrics  and  styles.  All  new  color  catalogue 
also  features  dust  ruffles,  duvets,  pillow 
shams,  tablecloths  and  accessories.  $3.00. 


5.  The  Grand  Finale  catalogue  is  filled  with 
luxury  merchandise  from  famous  com- 
panies at  30%  to  70%  off  the  original  retail 
price.  You'll  find  exquisite  jewelry,  de- 
signer clothing,  china,  luggage  and  unique 
gifts,  all  at  close-out  prices.  Satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Sorry,  U.S.  addresses  only.  To 
receive  a  full  year  of  catalogues,  including 
the  Christmas  issue,  send  $2.00. 
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6.  Banana  Republic.  Authentic,  classic, 
comfortable  travel  and  safari  clothes  for 
men  and  women.  Almost  all  natural  fab- 
rics. Bush  jackets,  safari  bags,  multi- 
pocketed  vests,  unique  sweaters,  bush 
hats,  khaki  trousers  and  shorts.  Tailored 
and  versatile  travel  wardrobes  for  New 
York  or  Nairobi,  Carmel  or  Casablanca. 
Year's  subscription:  $2.00. 


; Send  to:  CATALOGS  U.S.A.,  Dept.  HC684,  P.O.  Box  460,  Stony  Point,  New  York  10980 


CATALOGS  U.S.A.*"  Your  ShoppinR  Guide 

Check  to  the  left  of  each  listing  the  catalogs  you  want 

Enclose  a  check  or  M  O  for  the  total,  including  a  ~ 

$100  mailing  charge  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  deliv-  — 

ery.  _ 

Name 

Address 

City Slate Zip 
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Ofier  expires  lulv  10.  1984 

-1 .  Esprit  ($21  4.  Great  toverups  ($3) 

-2.  Aqu-irius  Collection  ($1) 5.  Grand  Finale  ($2) 

-3.  Laura  Ashley  ($4.30)         6-  Banana  Republic  ($2) 

total  cost  of  catalogs  ordered      $. 


ADD  $1.00  MAILING  CHARGE      %     SI  00 

Total  Enclosed      $ 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  lo   CATALOGS  U  S  A     No  cash  or  stamps  please 

ADVERTISERS    II  \c,u  would  lik,.  inlormjnnn  .jn  jdvertiMriK  m  lulurr  t  jijIdbv  I     SA    ,,m,s    i  ,ml,u  I  si.mlri  I    F  nhel    1. 1',  ^ 
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{Continued  from  page  207)  Victoria 
Pinter,  23,  is  responsible  for  the  balco- 
ny ot  the  Bar  Room.  "And  now  the  bal- 
cony has  stopped  being  Siberia,"  said 
Alex.  The  restaurant  is  practically  a 
service  bureau  for  requests.  A  hotel 
suite  in  New  York  for  the  clients  of  a 
concierge  who  phoned  from  Monte 
Carlo.  A  reliable  source  for  a  customer 
looking  for  fresh  morels. 

Spark  plug  of  the  kitchens,  that 
great  outback,  is  Seppi  Renggli,  as  de- 
pendable and  finely  regulated  as  a  jew- 
eled watch  from  his  native  Switzer- 
land. From  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Buf- 
fet de  la  Gare  in  Zug,  he  worked  ranges 
around  the  world  before  becoming 
chef  of  Restaurant  Associates'  Fonda 
del  Sol  in  1966,  later  becoming  super- 
vising chef  for  all  their  properties. 

Fashion  of  the  period  was  to  gussy 
up  dishes,  placing  shrimp  in  deep-fried 
presentation  baskets  made  of  shred- 
ded potatoes.  "I  don't  like  food  that 
doesn't  look  like  food,"  said  Seppi.  "I 
can't  stand  all  this  playing  around." 

"NX^atever  is  used  for  garnish,  you 
must  be  able  to  taste  it.  Three  or  four 
peas  you  can't  taste.  You  have  to  see 
food  and  at  least  be  able  to  recognize 
it,"  he  said  in  a  jab  at  the  itsy  bitsy  that 
came  into  vogue  with  Nouvelle  Cui- 
sine. Tom  had  him  go  through  the  en- 
tire repertory  of  The  Four  Seasons' 
dishes.  Of  those  that  remained,  nearly 
all  have  been  imperceptibly  altered. 

"During  their  first  years,  Tom  and 
Paul  got  all  the  big  chefs  from  France 
and  Italy  to  come  over  and  cook  a  cou- 
ple of  times  a  year.  It  was  a  big  thing  for 
us.  We  started  to  change." 

Seppi's  style  began  to  emerge.  He 
braised  red  snapper  in  red  wine  and 
added  black  Chinese  mushrooms,  a 
lovely  combination.  He  sauteed  a  fillet 
of  veal,  topped  it  with  a  lump  of  crab- 
meat,  and  garnished  it  with  artichokes 
and  mushrooms.  At  first  the  Palace 
Guard  of  The  Four  Seasons  howled. 
Meat  and  fish.  Impossible. 

"You're  crazy,"  shouted  back 
Seppi. 

"I'd  worked  in  Sweden,"  he  said  re- 
cently, "where  they  were  making  Veal 
Oscar  with  crawfish  tails.  I  knew  if  it 
worked  for  a  whole  countr>',  it  would 
work  here,  too. 

"Ail  of  a  sudden  there  were  no  more 
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problems.  I  never  before  worked 
where  it  was  so  fine  with  every  depart- 
ment. It's  fun  to  work  here.  Something 
special. 

"Tom  reads  every  line  about  food, 
circles  it,  and  gives  it  to  me.  If  some- 
thing has  come  on  the  market  and  we 
don't  have  it,  we  will  phone  every  deal- 
er in  America  if  we  have  to  until  we  get 
it.  If  a  purchasing  agent  gets  hold  of  a 
brand-new  product,  he  wiU  be  on  the 
phone.  I'll  teU  him  how  much  to  buy 
and  then  I  go  to  work  on  the  recipes." 

Through  this  aggressive  game  of 
seek  and  buy.  The  Four  Seasons  has 
been  the  first  to  introduce  New  York- 
ers to  chanterelles  from  Washington 
State,  Shiitake  mushrooms  from  Japa- 
nese growers  in  California,  sugar  snap 
peas  from  Wisconsin,  fresh  hearts  of 
palm  rather  than  canned. 

Early  last  year  Tom  asked  Seppi  to 
put  his  hand  to  spa  cooking.  For  eight 
months  Seppi  consulted  with  doctors 
and  nutritionists  until  he  was  satisfied 
with  "prudent"  dishes  that  still  were 
worthy  of  The  Four  Seasons. 

"We're  not  cooking  for  the  sick. 
Sure,  I'll  use  a  little  butter.  No  marga- 
rine. I  can't  stand  it.  But  now  I  can 
leave  out  salt  entirely." 

Instead  he  obtains  his  flavors  from 
sun-dried  tomatoes,  ginger,  horsera- 
dish, lemon  grass,  shallots,  leeks, 
chives,  jalapeiio  peppers,  Japanese 
radish,  watercress,  arugula,  mustard 
cress,  fresh  herbs,  and  the  zests  of  lem- 
on, orange,  lime,  and  kumquat. 

"I  have  a  terrifi"  crew  of  32.  Eleven 
are  apprentices  straight  from  school. 
After  two  years  I  encourage  them  to 
leave.  They  have  to  learn  moie." 

To  keep  the  kitchen  happy,  Seppi 
had  Tom  and  Paul  install  a  sound  Sys- 
tem. People  work  better  with  music. 
And  they  are  less  likely  to  make  noise. 

Pastry  chef  Bruno  Comin,  eighteen 
years  at  The  Four  Seasons,  first  met 
Seppi  when  both  were  working  in  Aru- 
ba.  Bruno  is  responsible  for  the  Sea- 
sons' bread  and  rolls,  cakes  and  tarts, 
biscuit  glaccs,  and  semi-freddo.  Every 
day  he  also  produces  an  average  of  two 
hundred  souffles.  Savoiy  souffles  like 
lobster,  spinach,  leek,  goat  cheese,  and 
walnut.  Dessert  souffles  like  tangerine. 
Pear  William,  and  praline  with  maca- 
damia  nuts. 
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One  dessert  has  become  a  perennial  j 
by  customer  demand.  The  Chocolater 
Velvet  is  an  intensity  of  chocolate  or; 
chocolate  and  is  sliced  like  a  cakes 
Two-hundred-fifty  of  these  extrava 
gances  are  made  each  week. 

The  four-sided  Bar  by  undercurreni 
is  staked  out  according  to  professions 
Stockbrokers  sidle  up  with  stock- 
brokers and  admen  back  up  admen.: 
Quiet,  courtly  Jim  Kelly,  admiral 
proud  of  his  neat  and  gleaming  bar 
was  born  in  Inverness  of  a  Scottish 
mother  and  an  Irish  father.  At  the  an- 
nual St.  Patrick's  Day  Party  hosted  by  a 
Four  Seasons  regular,  Kelly  is  on  the 
Bar  Room  balcony  blowing  on  his  bag- 
pipes. 

Events  at  The  Four  Seasons  have  be- 
come events  of  the  New  York  Season.l 
The  Barrel  Tasting,  instituted  in  1976,| 
takes  place  the  last  Monday  in  Marchl 
or  the  first  Monday  in  April.  Three| 
hundred  wine  growers,  members  of 
the  press,  and  representatives  of  retailj  itliefli 
stores  gather  for  the  joyous  dinner  at| 
which  American  wines  are  sampled,:  leatea 
tasted,  and  commented  upon.  It  was  buts 
inspired  by  the  traditional  Paulee  din-  udan 
ner  of  Taillevent  in  Paris,  where  the  iliolek 
wines  of  the  previous  year  are  sipped,  i,i 
judged,  and  speculated  upon.  The  in- 1  ;ai 
creasing  importance  of  the  Barrel  Tast- 
ing has  been  a  patent  of  nobility  for 
American  wines. 

At  the  start  of  each  season  Tom  and  tk\ 
Paul  give  a  Foursome  Dinner.  Forty  jating 
guests,  by  invitation  only,  clamor  for  mer! 
the  privilege  of  paying  $150  to  be  aHv," 
among  those  present.  The  long  table  is  lesp 
always  dressed  by  an  old  friend  of  lypie 
Tom's,  Gene  Moore,  best-known  for  pp 
his  imaginative  windows  for  Tiffany's,    nidtlif 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  milestone  an-  ainsai 
niversary.  In  the  life  of  a  restaurant, 
though,  25  years  often  represents  old 
age,  middle  age,  or  has-been.  The  Four 
Seasons,  surprisingly  young,  constant- 
ly ready  for  takeoff,  changes  with  the 
contemporary.  Like  a  great  newspa- 
per, it  has  the  renewed  freshness  of  the 
front  page. 

Alice  B.  Toklas  used  to  say  that  if 
born  again  she  would  like  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Alba.  I  would  like  to  |i 
be  adopted  by  The  Four  Seasons  and 
run  my  life  from  the  springboard  of  the 
Bar  Room,  d 
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continued  from  page  130)  The  very 
■rsonal  style  of  the  house  consists  not 
much  ot  dramatic  statements  as  of  a 
(Hisand  details  carefully  thought  out 
d  a  clever  blend  of  seemingly  oppos- 
i:  values — formality  and  informality, 
•auty  and  comfort,  spaciousness  and 
iman  scale,  individuality  and  tradi- 
in,  luxury  and  practicality.  To  offset 
e  formality  suggested  by  large-scale 
.'riod  furniture,  heavy  moldings  and 
ilassical  architectural  details  were 
msciously  deleted.  Rather  simple 
lapes  like  the  elongated  octagon  of 
le  skylights  are  repeated  in  the  frames 
id  moldings. 

The  architect  was  persuaded  to  pro- 
de  firewood  storage  in  an  alcove  ad- 
■ining  the  living  room:  "Wood  isn't 
^ly  and  I  hate  going  out  in  the  rain  to 
it  it."  "There's  nothing  quite  like  a 
arble  bathroom,"  but  the  marble 
5ed  has  a  warm  wood-grainlike  pat- 
■rn  and  is  heated  with  hot-water  pipes 
1  the  floor.  The  plasterers  had  to  be 
iilked  into  changing  their  formula  to 
ireate  a  harder,  smoother  surface  on 
le  outside  walls.  "It  means  using  little 
and  and  more  concrete  but  it  feels  a 
■hole  lot  better  when  you  lean  against 
,  and  you  know  how  people  like  to 
?anl"  Hearths  are  raised  above  the 
oor  level,  "otherwise  you  couldn't  see 
le  fire  when  you  are  lying  in  bed." 

A  collector  with  broad  interests  is  in- 

vitably  faced  with  housing  and  inte- 

rating  the  results  of  his  passions.  The 

iwner  has  solved  this  dilemma  admi- 

ably.  The  present  house  was  simply 

lesigned  "from  the  inside  out"  so  that 

:ey  pieces  were  assured  adequate  and 

ppropriate  spaces.  Thus,  each  room 

nd  the  combination  of  objects  it  con- 

ains  are  a  balanced  ensemble.  In  the 

iving  room,  a  generous  cube  with  a 

ottered  ceiling  and  lanternlike  cupo- 

a,  a  large  seventeenth-century  tapestr\' 

liter  a  Jacob  Jordaens  design  hangs  on 

■he  wall  opposite  the  garden  and  the 

>urrounding  furniture  is  subordinated 

;arefully  to  the  palette  dictated  by  this 

mportant  work.  WTien  a  number  of 

:hings  appear  together,  there  is  a  sure- 

less  to  these  "combinations"  which 

mggests  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 

;he  long  experience  of  looking  and 

learning  through  one's  eyes — as  the 

Dwner  has       (Continued  on  page  210) 
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Overall  length:  48" 
Diameter:  28" 


lavishly  ornamented  with  precious 

rock  crystal  and  rose  quartz. 

A  limited  edition  of  one. 


1984 


530  Decorative  Center,  Dallas,  Te 
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American  I'aiiitin^s,  Drawings  and  Sculpture  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Centuries 


important  British  and  American  Sporting  Paintings 


WED   6  French  and  Continental  Furniture 

FRI  S 

PRI    8  Important  Old  Master  Paintings 

TUES  12  & 


WED  13 

SAT  16 
TUES19 


Fine  Jewels 


Fine  American  Furniture,  Silver  and  Decorative 
Ohjects  •  Highly  Important  American  Furniture: 
The  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Cox 


Coins 


CHRISTIE'S 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  10022 
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A  CALIFORNIA  VILLA 


(Continued  from  page  209)  done.  Hi 
acquisitions  show  an  instinctive  appre 
ciation  for  fine  craftsmanship  or  fo 
certain  quirks  of  individual  express 
sion.  Many  of  his  choices  may  not  hav 
carried  the  name  of  a  distinguished  arti 
ist  or  maker,  but  have  been  recognizee 
later  to  be  very  special  indeed.  Witii 
each  goes  a  story  of  predawn  forays  t(' 
Portobello  Road  or  flea  markets  ii 
those  halcyon  days  of  collecting  just  af 
ter  the  war,  or  a  determined  search—; 
"six  years  to  find  those  two  smal' 
French  tables  to  go  right  there" — oi 
fascination  with  some  humorous  ele' 
ment  that  enlivens  a  work  of  art.  A 
painting  by  Lambert  Sustris  was  ac- 
quired not  only  because  of  its  unusua 
sixteenth-century  combination  of  Ital 
ian  fantasy  with  Dutch  realistic  detai 
but  also  because  it  evoked  a  memory  ol' 
Tahiti,  the  owner's  home  for  a  time. 

Evolved  from  a  lifetime  of  travel,  ex' 
perience,  collecting,  and  learning  by 


doing,  the  house  is  an  autobiograph- 
ical assemblage  of  the  owner's  past  and 
present  interests,  taste,  sentiments, 
personality.  His  innate  hospitality  is 
implicit  in  the  comfortable  furnish- 
ings, the  round  dining  table  so  condu- 
cive to  conversation,  the  generous 
embracing  spaces,  the  feeling  that  each 
room  has  all  kinds  of  delightful  things] 
placed  there  for  his  guests'  amusemen 
or  pleasure.  It  is  a  house  where  every 
single  chair  is  comfortable  and  no  onel 
is  a  stranger  long,  a  Editor:  Eleanore\ 
Phillips 


AND  A  LITTLE  MORE 


(Continued  from  page  149)  Ann's  love 
of  visual  surprises  also  shows  in  her  use 
of  fabrics.  She  chooses  them  with  as 
few  preconceptions  as  possible,  "just 
looking  for  patterns  I  like"  and  obtain- 
ing swatches  in  all  the  colors  they  come 
in.  She  eschews  perfect  matches — 
finding,  when  considering  a  bandbox 
print  for  her  living-room-sofa  pillows, 
that  the  lavender  was  more  appealing 
than  the  matching  pink.  Poet  Robert 
Herrick's  "wild  civility"  comes  to 
mind:  "A  sweet  disorder.  .  .  "  does 
"more  bewitch  me,  than  when  Art/Is 
too  precise  in  every  part."  a  Editor: 
Carolyn  Sollis 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
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SHINGLE  STYLE  AGAIN 


{  mtinued from  page  176)   precedent. 

1  It  it  does  its  job — to  anchor  the  asym- 

ijtrical  fa(5ade  composition  and  to 

'  'Icome  us  clearly  into  the  house.  It  is 

:  ront  door,  no  questions  asked. 

There  is  more  inventiveness  to  the 

ar  faqade,  which  faces  the  garden, 

;  d  it  is  more  open  to  the  exterior.  But 

appropriately  expresses  the  more 

■rsonal  nature  of  this  side  of  the 

)use.  A  semicircular  bulge  topped  by 

conical  roof,  almost  a  tower,  domi- 

ites,  and  a  colonnaded  porch,  with 

ime  portions  screened  and  some 

)en,  is  set  into  the  base  of  the  building 

r  the  entire  length  of  this  side.  Within 

e  tower  and  at  one  end  the  porch 

aps  up  to  a  two-story  height,  but 

ese  expansions  are  deftly  masked 

ithin  the  overall  mass  of  the  house,  in 

le  case  by  an  overscaled  window  in 

le  upper  part  of  the  bulging  tower, 

id  in  the  other  by  a  set  of  unglazed 

luare  openings  that  turn  this  part  of 

le  shingled  faqade  into  a  kind  of  trellis 

id  of  its  own.  So  the  sense  of  continu- 

y  and  flow  that  is  so  important  to  a 

hingle  Style  exterior  is  maintained. 

Like  the  faqades,  the  interiors  come 


Sunny  garden  views  surround 
screen  porch,  furnished  in  wicker. 

:loser  to  replicating  the  casual  air  of 
)riginal  Shingle  Style  houses  than 
kern's  work  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  two- 
.tory  stair  hall  is  the  heart  of  the  house, 
It  once  an  organizing  space  and  a  mon- 
umental beginning  to  the  spatial  se- 
quence. The  mix  of  white-painted 
>vood,  blond-finished  wood,  and  pale- 
jreen  patterned  walls  brings  a  light- 
ness that  departs  from  the  darker 
interiors  of  old  Shingle  Style  houses, 
but  never  so  much  as  to  call  to  mind 


Modernist  sle^ekness.  The  central  hall 
gives  onto  what  is  clearly  the  house's 
nighttime  gathering  space,  a  deep-ma- 
roon living  room  whose  focal  point  is  a 
fireplace  with  a  pair  of  settees  set  ing- 
lenooklike  at  its  edge. 

More  unusual  spatially  is  the  octago- 
nal dining  room,  whose  walls  are  also 
dark.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  house  de- 
signed for  cfutdoor  living  by  day  and  in- 
terior living  by  night.  Both  the  dining 
room  and  the  living  room  open  onto 
one  of  the  two-story  outdoor  porches, 
and  so  the  Shingle  Style's  characteristic 
easy  flow  of  space  both  within  the 
house  and  from  inside  to  outside  is  very 
much  present  here. 

If  there  is  one  notable  difference  be- 
tween this  house  and  the  buildings  that 
inspired  it,  it  is  in  the  relatively  more 
modest  requirements  of  the  family  that 
commissioned  it.  The  owners.  New  York 
restaurateurs  who  have  summered  in 
eastern  Long  Island  for  years,  asked 
only  that  the  house  be  able  to  accom- 
modate their  small  family  and  occa- 
sional guests.  So  instead  of  the  endless 
corridors  of  guest  rooms  that  so  often 
turned  the  floor  plans  of  second  floors 
of  Shingle  Style  houses  into  dreary  se- 
quences of  straight  lines,  the  upstairs 
here  is  a  tightly  interlocking  set  of 
rooms,  few  in  number  but  varied  in 
shape.  The  master  suite,  which  is  over 
the  living  room,  looks  out  onto  the  up- 
per portion  of  one  of  the  rear  porch  ar- 
eas, then  slides  around  the  central  stair 
hall  to  encompass  a  large  bath.  The  two 
children's  bedrooms  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stair  hall,  meanwhile,  share  a  sec- 
ond-floor deck  cut  almost  invisibly 
into  the  mass  of  the  house. 

For  the  owners,  the  relationship  be- 
tween architect  and  client  was  near  to 
ideal.  "We  wanted  a  house  that  looked 
like  an  old  house  on  the  outside,  but 
had  everything  modern  on  the  inside. 
We  didn't  know  Bob  Stern,  but  we  did 
know  one  of  his  houses  in  East  Hamp- 
ton that  we  liked,  and  so  we  thought  we 
should  at  least  start  our  search  for  an 
architect  by  talking  to  him.  I  told  him 
what  we  had  in  mind,  he  made  us  a 
model,  and  I  said  'That's  our  house.' 
Not  only  did  we  not  end  up  talking  to 
any  other  architects,  we  never  really 
changed  the  design.  The  house  does 
everything  we  wanted — but  most  im- 
portant, it  looks  as  if  it  belongs  in  East 
Hampton."  n 
Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 
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Aynsley's  "Georgian  Cobalt" 

5-pc.  place  setting 

U.S.  price  $442 

Our  Price  $275.22* 

*  plus  shipping  &  customs 


•  Fine  English  and  French 

china  by  Aynsley, 

Ceralene,  Haviland, 

Royal  Doulton,  Spode, 

Wedgwood  and  others 

•  Crystal  by 

Edinburgh,  St.  Louis, 

Stuart,  etc. 

•  Strass  crystal  chandeliers 

•  English  solid  brass  beds 

(Color  brochure  available. 

Send  $2  with  request  for 

"Brass  Beds"  to  address 

below.) 

For  price  quotes  on  specific 

patterns,  call  TOLL  FREE: 

1-800-334-5698 

North  Carolina  residents. 
call  919-864-7372 

Gaiun 


VISA 


\(Ml£CTIOK 


Address  inquiries  to: 

P.O.  Box  5392 1 
Fayetteville,  NC  28305 
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PHOTO  PORTRAITS 
OF  THE  ARTISTS 


Literary  Photographic  Portraits, 
Brazos  Bookstore,  Houston, 
through  June  25. 

The  Brazos  Bookstore, 
which  is  unique  in  Texas 
for  fostering  the  arts  and 
creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  books  come  to  life,  is 
celebrating  its  tenth 
anniversary  with  an 
exhibition  of  literary 
portraits  drawn  from 
photographic  collections  in 
Houston  and  New  York. 
The  exhibition  is  the  first  to 
bring  a  historical 
perspective  to  this  particular 
genre  of  photography. 
Selected  by  the  store's 
founding  owner,  Karl 
Kilian,  the  forty  prints  span 
150  years,  beginning  with  a 
portrait  of  Victor  Hugo 
taken  by  his  son  Charles  in 
1852,  thirteen  years  after  the 


Horst's  portrait  ol  Gertrude  Stein  and  poodle  in  Paris 


discovery  of  photography 
More  recent  subjects  includ 
T.S.  Eliot,  Beckett,  BorgesJ 
Sartre,  and  de  Beauvoir. 
Among  the  photographers 
are  Julia  Margaret 
Cameron,  Nadar,  and  Man 
Ray.  The  exhibition  is  an  • 
appropriate  tribute  to  a 
bookstore  dedicated  to  hot 
the  literary  and  the 
visual  arts.        ]ohn  Davidso. 


Aldous  Huxlev  bv  Man  R 


ART  DECO  DISCOVERY 


Above:  1927  Karasz  New  Yorker 

cover,  one  of  186  she  designed. 

Above  right:  Silver  saltcellar 

just  under  ru'o  inches  high. 


llonka  Karasz:  Pioneer 
Modernist  Fifty-50  Gallery, 
New  York,  through  June  23. 

llonka  Karasz  was  one  of  a 
handful  of  European-born 
American  designers  who 
were  working  in  the  modern 
manner  as  early  as  the 
twenties.  Except  for  Karasz, 
the  handful — including 
flichard  Neutra,  Donald 
Deskey,  and  Paul  Frankl — 
was  male;  so  she  was  a 
double  pioneer,  as  a 
modernist  and  as  a  woman. 

Like  many  artists  in 
the  first  half  of  our  century, 
llonka  Karasz  specialized 


in  design,  not  in  any  single 
area.  She  was  an  easel 
painter,  a  graphic  artist,  a 
book  illustrator,  a 
commercially  successful 
designer  of  textiles,  floor 
coverings,  wallpaper, 
ceramics,  metalwork,  and 


furniture.  She  also  tried  her 
hand  at  lighting,  toys,  tiles, 
and  interiors.  Over  a  period 
of  48  years  beginning  in 
1925,  The  New  Yorker 
printed  186  Karasz  covers. 

llonka  Karasz  died  in 
1981  at  the  age  of  84.  A 
portion  of  her  estate, 
including  eighteen  pieces  of 
furniture  that  she  designed 
and  lived  with,  thirty  New 
Yorker  cover  paintings,  a 
tea  set  and  other 
metalwork,  wallpaper 
designs  and  samples,  and 
more  will  be  exhibited  this 
month  for  sale  at  Fifty-50, 
the  New  York  gaUery 
specializing  in  post-World 
War  II  design  and  earlier 
twentieth-century  work. 

Elaine  Greene 
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Events  t)f  exceptional  interest  in  the  arts, 
desi^^n.  entertainment,  and  li\  in^ 


LTTIN'OXTHERITZ 


.emember  when  theaters 
lade  going  to  the  movies  a 
eal  occasion?  But  where 
re  the  Loew's  of 
ester\'ear?  Gone  to  the 
.Tecker's  ball,  can'ed  un- 

Rolomonically  into  twins 
nd  quads,  or  replaced  by 
ipping-mall  minis.  Now 
and  Rapids  boasts  what 
-  -urelv  the  most 


imaginatively  conceived 
foyer  to  be  seen  in  several 
dull  decades  of  theater 
design.  Entitled  The  Grand. 
it  is  the  creation  of  Los 
Angeles-based  artist  Alexis 
Smith,  who  transformed  the 
drab  entn.'  areas  of 
De  Vos  Hall  mto  a 
trompe  I'oeil  triumph. 
Such  archetypal  and 
evocative  high-life  symbols 
of  the  Astaire-Rogers  Era 
as  top  hats,  piano  keys,  and 
high-heeled  shoes  are 


mingled  with  texts  chosen 
by  Smith  from  twenties  and 
thirties  songs,  plays,  and 
novels.  Sample:  "I'll  build  a 
stairway  to  paradise    with  a 
new  step  ever\-  day.  ..." 
The  effervescent  good 
humor  of  this  work  makes 
yet  another  quote  seem 
most  apt  of  all:  "Funny 
stuff.  It's  called  cham- 
pagne." In  the  case  of 
Alexis  Smith's  glorious 
Grand,  you  can  just 
call  it  an.  Martin  Filler 


L.\ZA  NOT  FOR  SQUARES 


'ublic  art  in  the  recent  past 
;as  all  too  often  meant 
old,  aggressive  sculptural 
bstractions  that  afflict 
ather  than  adorn  our  parks 


and  urban  plazas.  But  for  a 
public  wear\-  of  public  art, 
relief  may  be  in  store  in  the 
form  of  Ned  Sm\T:h's  latest 
"environments"  for  a  new 
park  in  Pittsburgh  called 
Allegheny  Landing, 
scheduled  to  open  June  12. 
Donated  bv  the  H.  T-  Heinz 


Company  and  the  Heinz 
family,  the  Piazza  Lavoro 
and  the  smaller  Mythic 
Source  are,  refreshingly,  not 
afraid  to  be  crowd -pleasers. 
In  the  Piazza  Lavoro, 
rv(,'enty-foot-high  stylized 
basilica  faqades  covered 
with  mosaic  figural 
compositions  recall  an 
aesthetic  and  spatial 
experience  one  finds  in 
medieval  Italian  piazzas.  As 
its  name  indicates,  the 
piazza  and  its  mosaic  figures 
are  meant  to  represent  the 
achievements  of  labor — a 
subject  with  a  long  tradition 
in  Pittsburgh.  But  in  his 
free  use  of  historical 
sources — ancient,  medieval, 
and  Renaissance — Smvth 
also  hopes  to  evoke  a  sense 


of  reverence  for  the  shared 
values  of  our  culture.  A 
formidable  task  in  our 
ideologically  fragmented 
society,  but  the  ven.-  attempt 
may  be  just  what  the  public 
ordered.  Ann  Pries ter 


Above  left;  Piazza  Lavoro. 

Above:  Mythic  Source,  a 

reminder  of  the  water}' 

origins  of  life. 
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ByMail 


In  our  new  brochure,you  can 
sample  nine  different  cruises 
without  leaving  home. 

Bemiuda.  Nassau.  Mexico. 
South  America.  And,  of  course, 
the  whole  wide  Caribbean. 

For  seven  days,  or  eight,  or 
ten,  or  even  fourteen. 

Just  send  us  the  coupon. 
Or  see  your  travel  agent. 

And  plan  a  vacation 
that  can  give  you  something 
to  write  home  about. 

^  Royal  Caribbean 


ship  (if  N(mi'if:,uin  KL'ffStiy 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


For  your  free  copy  of  Royal  Caribbean's  new  cruise  vacation  brochure,  see  your  travel  agent 
Orseitd  this  coupon  to  Royal  Caribbean  Cruise  Line,  P.O.  Box  012864,  Miami  FL  33101. 


THE   SECRET   OF   OUR    SUCCESS 

Mallory's  has  been  furnishing  some 
of  the  most  fashionable  homes  in  the 
country. 

It  has  been  a  quiet  process.  Our 
clients  realize  an  excellent  value  when 
it  comes  their  way,  but  they  don't 
necessarily   pass  the   news   along. 

We    understand. 

Discerning  clients  around  the  world 
appreciate  Mallory's  surprisingly  modest 
prices.  The  impeccable  collections  off- 
ered. The  courteous  assistance  of  pro- 
fessional sales  representatives.  And  the 
way  we  keep  secrets. 

To  order  your  own  catalog  libraries, 
simply  return  the  form  below.  We  won't 
tell  a  soul. 

P.O.  Box  1150  -  2153  Lejeune  Blvd. 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina  28540 


TOLL    FREE    QUOTES:    1-800/334-2340 


NAME  


STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE  

ZIP 


I'm    interested    in   dramatic   savings   on 
fine  furniture.    Enclosed  is  my  check  for: 

$2.00   Mallory's   Catalog 

$15.00    Eighteenth  Century  Catalog 

Library 

$10.00    French  Catalog   Library 

$i0.00   Contemporary   Catalog 

Library 

Only    mail    orders   accepted    for   catalogs.      Orders    outside    of    the 
Continental    United    States    adr.'    %3    postage    fee    for    every    $5    in- 
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A  PLACE  TO  HANG 
YOUR  HAT 


(Continued  from  page  142)  room,  I 
said,  should  be  painted  off-white  wit! , 
wooden  Venetian  blinds  the  same  col 
or.  Otherwise,  I  left  it  to  him. 

I  came  back  from  Africa  a  tev 
months  later  to  find  an  airy,  well-pro. 
portioned  room,  rather  like  certaiil 
rooms  in  early  Renaissance  paintings, 
small  in  themselves  but  with  vistas  tha, 
give  an  illusion  of  limitless  space.  , 
bought  a  folding  card  table  to  write  on 
and  a  tubular  chair,  which,  when  not  ir^ 
use,  could  live  out  on  the  landing. 

Then  I  bought  a  sofa. 

Long  ago,  I  used  to  work  for  a  firrrj 
of  art  auctioneers;  and  from  time  to 
time  I  still  sneak  into  Sotheby's  oi 
Christie's — if  only,  hypocritically,  tc 
congratulate  myself  on  my  escape  froir 
the  "mania  of  owning  things."  One 
morning,  however,  on  a  trip  to  the 
London  Library,  I  looked  in  on  a  sale 
of  French  furniture  at  Christie's — and 
there  was  no  escape. 

I  saw  the  kind  of  sofa  you  might  see 
in  a  painting  by  David.  It  had  rigorous 
classical  proportions  and  its  original 
pale  gray  paint.  It  was  stamped  by  the 
firm  of  Jacob-Desmalter  and  its 
stretchers  were  covered  with  inventor) 
marks  from  the  Chateau  de  Ver- 
sailles— from  which  one  could  gather 
that  it  had  been  made  for  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Empress  Marie-Louise. 
Fortunately  for  me  that  morning,  M. 
Mitterrand  had  been  elected  President 
of  France,  and  the  Paris  dealers  were 
not  in  a  buying  mood. 

Obviously  such  an  object  should  be 
upholstered  in  blue  silk  damask  with 
gold  Napoleonic  bees.  But  the  sofa  ar- 
rived from  the  upholsterers  covered  in 
muslin;  and  since  the  chances,  either  of 
paying  for  the  damask  or  of  getting  it 
back  downstairs,  are  so  remote,  the 
muslin  will  have  to  remain. 

As  for  other  furniture — although 
the  room  needed  none — I  already  had 
an  old  French  chair,  of  the  Regence,  in 
its  original  but  bashed-up  condition. 
And  I  had  a  birchwood  table  and 
stool — of  the  kind  my  mother  used  to 
call  "Swedish  Modern." 

I  used  to  see  this  furniture,  some- 
times, in  the  flats  of  Jewish  refugees  in 
Hampstead  or  Highgate — people  who 
had  arrived  in  London  in  the  late  thir- 
ties with  nothing  in  their  luggage,  ex- 
cept their  clothes  and  perhaps  a  Klee 
or  Kandinsky.  It  is,  of  course,  designed 
by  Alvar  Aalto,  and  was  marketed  in 
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Iddon  before  the  war  by  a  firm  called 
jmar.  It  was  the  cheapest  modern 
hiture  one  could  buy:  my  mother  re- 
rrnbers  paying  five  shillings  for  the 
SI  tl  when  she  furnished  her  own  one- 
n  m  flat  in  1936. 

n  my  "art-world"  days  I  was  a  vora- 
cus  collector,  but  only  a  few  pieces 
main.  Sold  the  Egyptian  relief.  Sold 
tl  Archaic  Greek  torso.  Sold  the  fifth- 
citury  Attic  head.  Sold  the  Giaco- 
n  tti  drawing.  Sold  the  Maori  car\'ing, 
v  ich  once  formed  part  of  Sarah  Bern- 
h  dt's  bed.  They  were  sold  to  pay  for 
h:>ks,  or  journeys,  or  simply  to  eat, 
c  ring  the  years  of  pretending  to  be  a 
viter. 

[  cannot  regret  them.  Besides,  in  my 
|e  twenties,  I  was  sick  of  things;  and 
aer  traveling  some  months  in  the  des- 
e ,  I  fell  for  a  kind  of  "Islamic"  icono- 
c  sm  and  believed,  in  all  seriousness, 
t  it  one  should  never  bow  before  the 
^iven  image.  xAs  a  result,  the  things 
tat  survived  this  iconoclastic  phase 
»^.,  for  the  most  part,  "abstract." 
'I  still  have,  for  example,  a  hanging  of 
Ije  and  yellow  parrot  feathers,  piob- 
i  ly  made  for  the  back  wall  of  a  Peruvi- 
i  Sun  Temple  and  supposed  to  date 
bm  the  fifth  centur>' a  d  In  1966, 1  saw 
J  imilar  piece  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
(Uection  and,  on  returning  to  New 
""  )rk  went  to  see  my  friend  John  Wise, 
MO  dealt  in  pre-Columbian  art  in  a 


The  author's  bunklike  bed 

)om  in  the  Westbur\-  Hotel. 

John  Wise  was  a  man  of  enormous 
resence  and  a  finely  developed  sense 
f  the  ridiculous. 

"Fd  give  anvthing  for  one  of  those," 
said. 

'Would  you?"  he  growled.  "How 


much  money ^h^ve  you  got  in  your 
pockets?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Empty  them,  stupid!" 

I  handed  him  about  5250 — and  he 
handed  me  back  SIO  with  an  equally 
grumpy  "I  suppose  you  eat  lunch."  He 
then  called  his  assistant  to  unroll  the 
textile  onto  the  floor. 

"Lucky  sodi"  he  called  out.  as  I 
walked  away  with  it  under  my  arm. 

I  also  have  a  sheet  of  Islamic  Kufic 
calligraphy,  from  an  eighth-century 
Koran — which  has  a  certain  talismanic 
value  for  a  writer,  in  that  Ailah  first  cut 
a  reed  pen  and  with  it  he  wrote  the 
world.  There  is  an  Indian  painting  of  a 
banana  tree;  a  Sienese  fifteenth-cen- 
tur\'  cross  in  tempera  and  gold;  and  a 
gilt-bronze  roundel  from  a  Japanese 
Buddhist  temple.  Other  than  that,  I 
have  a  small  collection  of  Japanese  ne- 
goro  lacquers,  which  once  belonged  to 
a  German  called  Ernst  Grosse. 

Grosse  was  the  Keeper  of  Japanese 
Art  in  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum  in 
Berlin  before  the  war.  Before  that,  I  be- 
lieve, he  lived  m  the  Daitoku-ji  m  Kyo- 
to. With  his  friend  Eugen  Herrigel,  the 
■^\iy}aox  oiZen  and  the  Art  of  Archery ,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  Westerners  to  ap- 
preciate what  the  Japanese  call  wahi; 
that  is  to  say  "poverty"  in  art.  My  fa- 
vorite possession  is  a  round  box,  which 
surely  represents  the  rising  sun,  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury-, and  has  belonged  to  a  succession 
of  famous  tea  masters.  The  stor\'  goes 
that  the  monks,  who  made  this  lacquer, 
would  paint  it  in  a  boat  moored  out  on 
a  lake,  for  fear  the  dust  would  spoil  the 
final  coat. 

Lastly,  I  have  one  contemporary 
sculpture:  a  fiberglass  wall-piece  the 
color  of  watermelon,  by  John  Duff. 
Three  times,  I  had  gone  into  houses  fuU 
of  works  by  famous  names;  and  each 
time,  the  only  work  that  really  grabbed 
me  was  by  a  "strange  man  called 
Duff."  He  had  once  been  a  surfer  and 
was  a  student  of  Zen. 

"I  have  to  see  this  Duff,"  I  said,  and 
when,  finally,  I  walked  into  his  studio 
in  Chinatown,  I  knew%  for  certain,  that 
this  was  the  "real  thing." 

I  don't  do  much  uTiting  in  my  room. 
For  that,  I  need  other  conditions  and 
other  places.  But  I  can  think  there,  listen 
to  music,  read  in  bed,  and  take  notes.  I 
can  feed  four  friends;  and  it  is,  when  all  is 
said,  a  place  to  hang  one's  hat.  d 
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CAPE  COD  BLUES 


iCoHtniiicd  jroff!  page  134)  hourglass. 
I'hc  main  house — not  really  a  house,  a 
sort  of  shack — is  right  on  the  dunes. 
Then  the  land  narrows  and  there's  a 
long,  long  thin  bit  and  then  it  widens 
out  again  in  the  same  shape  at  the  other 
end.  But  it's  quite  different.  Right  on 
the  dunes  there's  wonderful  witch 
grass  blowing  in  the  wind  but  nothing 
much  else  grows;  it's  very  flat.  With 
this  little  walk,  which  is  four  minutes, 
you  get  into  pine  forests:  tall  old  pines, 
scrub  oak,  and  little  open  spaces  with 
hog  cranberry. 

CJ:  Almost  like  miniature  meadows. 

MK:  We  found  one  in  the  middle, 
on  a  little  bit  of  a  rise,  and  that  was  the 
place.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  me 
sitting  on  Charlie's  shoulders  walking 
around  saying,  "a  bit  more  to  the  right, 
a  bit  more  to  the  left,"  looking  this  way 
and  that  way.  Charlie  was  interested  in 
orienting  the  house  toward  the  pond 
and  the  ocean,  and  I  was  interested  in 
light  and  how  the  morning  sun  would 
hit  and  how  the  evening  sun  would 
come  in. 

CJ:  You  also  went  up  a  tree,  didn't 
you?  Or  did  I? 

MK:  We  all  went  up  trees. 

CJ :  It  was  very  important  both  for  us 
and  the  neighbors  that  you  couldn't  see 
any  other  house  or  be  seen.  You  rarely 
see  a  house  built  in  nature  because  it's 
very  difficult  and  expensive.  What  you 
have  to  do  in  effect  is  to  build  a  road 
and  then  get  rid  of  the  road — and  we 
had  to  do  that,  by  the  way. 

MK:  We  worked  on  it  a  lot  together. 
I'm  very  interested  in  planning  things 
and  so  is  Charlie,  but  he's  even  more 
interested  in  the  3-D,  which  I  can't  do 
in  plan.  I  can  only  sort  of  fiddle  with  it 
later.  But  we  both  liked  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  very  very  simple  basic  shell  and 
then  adding  the  little  bits  that  stick  out 
later.  Charlie  did  the  drawings  and  we 
talked  to  the  builder  and  away  we 
went.  It  was  done  when  we  weren't 
there,  on  the  principle  that  if  anything 
went  wrong  we'd  decorate  it — because 
we  couldn't  be  there. 

CJ :  The  principle  has  worked  very 
well  but  you  do  see  some  faults.  The 
Widow's  Walk  was  too  stubby,  so  I 
tried  to  tlare  it  out  with  ready-made 
moldings  and  lessen  the  disproportion. 


MK:  When  it  was  built  and  we  came 
back  the  next  year,  we  were  absolutely 
delighted  with  it — it  was  much  better 
than  we  thought  it  would  be.  Partly  be- 
cause it  fitted  right  away  into  the  land- 
scape. We  made  a  great  song  and 
dance  with  the  builders  about  how 
much  we  didn't  want  the  plants  dis- 
turbed and  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  fitting 
the  house  into  the  pine  trees  that  were 
already  on  the  site.  Everything  grows 
very  slowly  there,  so  we  didn't  want  to 
cut  down  anything. 

CJ:  As  a  studio  and  a  writer's  place, 
it's  ideal.  There's  no  telephone.  Then 
you  can  run  out  and  have  a  swim  twen- 
ty feet  away  in  the  pond.  It's  fantastic. 

MK:  Charlie  works  in  it  a  lot  and  we 
sleep  in  it  a  lot.  It  has  one  of  those  little 
domes  over  the  bed  so  you  lie  in  bed 
and  open  your  eyes  and  the  stars  are 
right  overhead:  like  sleeping  outside. 

CJ:  Or  sleeping  in  a  tent.  People 
who  have  come  to  stay  have  enjoyed 
sleeping  in  it,  haven't  they?  It's  a  hon- 
eymooners'  place  too — friends  spent 
their  wedding  night  there. 

MK:  Over  at  the  main  house  we  have 
young  children  and  teen-age  children 
batting  about,  people  coming  and  go- 
ing, and  it's  very  exciting.  Then  we  just 
leave  that  and  take  off  on  the  little 
sandy  track  through  the  woods  and 
suddenly  there's  the  studio  and  it's 
peaceful  and  the  light  is  beautiful. 

CJ:  And  there's  that  outdoor  balco- 
ny for  sitting  out  and  drinking  in  the 
late  afternoon.  When  we  have  a  cock- 
tail party  you  can  sit  outside  or  up  on 
the  Widow's  Walk;  or  open  up  the 
whole  thing  so  it  becomes  a  single 
room. 

MK:  It's  a  studio  that  belongs  to  the 
other  house  but  just  happens  to  be 
quite  separate.  As  if  we  took  it  and  put 
it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  woods. 

CJ:  We  started  here  with  the  idea  of 
the  house  as  a  village,  a  cluster  of  pavil- 
ions, and  we've  developed  it  since.  It 
works  so  well  for  privacy.  Each  little 
house  can  specialize.  You  don  t  live  in 
the  studio  so  you  don't  have  to  carry 
groceries.  But  if  we  didn't  have  the  oth- 
er buildings  then  this  one  couldn't 
have  specialized.  More  importantly,  as 
I  saw  it  in  1975-77,  the  period  when  I 
was  doing  this  house,  ornament  and 


symbolism  and  contexturalism  hadr 
been  stressed  in  architecture  enoug 
If  you  like,  this  is  a  polemical  buildii 
trying  to  do  those  three  things.  Todav 
would  have  incorporated  more  orn 
ment  and  symbolism — maybe  to  i 
detriment.  They're  very  subdued  heri 

MK:  I  like  that  because  it's  such  i, 
escape.  Once  you  look  at  the  house  yc 
more  or  less  understand  it.  Then  it 
very  interesting  to  look  at  but  it  isn! 
demanding — a  very  peaceful  place. 

CJ:  The  ornament  is  there,  but  it 
very  abstract.  The  four-by-four  stuc 
are  more  than  doubled,  there's  an  e: 
cess  beyond  structural  needs.  On  tf 
walls  they  create  geometrical  divisior 
in  a  harmonic  progression  from  thrt: 
to  nine  to  five.  And  four-by-fours  o 
one-by-fours  are  used  to  make  the  fu : 
niture — table,  chairs,  benches — s 
there's  a  harmony  among  the  construe 
tural  elements.  Each  of  the  parts  is  hai 
monious  in  itself  but  not  harmonioi 
from  one  part  to  another:  there's  a  di; 
junction  between  the  wall  and  the  cei 
ing,  the  beams  and  the  floor.  I  call 
dissonant  harmony.  Almost  every  phc 
tograph  shows  it.  And  another  prina 
pie:  free-style  Classicism,  that  is,  usin 
Classical  motifs  and  even  Classica 
symmetries  in  an  asymmetrical  way. 

As  a  critic  who  architects,  rathe 
than  an  architect  who  criticizes — I  ma 
start  practicing  architecture  muc 
more- — building  this  house  really  wa 
helpful  for  me,  for  clarifying  what  ar| 
chitecture  was  then  and  where 
thought  it  was  going.  Since  this  housi 
and  the  other  one  I've  done  are  for  myi 
self,  I've  had  a  lot  more  control  than  aij 
architect  would  ordinarily.  And  . 
could  write  the  program.  Since  ther| 
I've  been  trying  to  design  around  ; 
program  directly.  I  write  the  progran 
before  I  design  and  it  can  go  up  to  thre( 
or  four  pages  just  for  one  room.  And  J 
try  to  consult  with  scientists,  artists 
iconographers,  historians,  even  the 
man  on  the  street  to  write  the  program 
I  think  that's  an  important  next  step  ir 
architecture,  in  fact  I'm  convinced  oi 
it.  So  I  used  the  building  to  experiment 
in  another  sense  than  just  experiment 
ing  on  the  building.  It's  an  attempt  to 
push  the  edges  of  architecture  for 
ward,  a 
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VIEW  FROM  ABIQUIU 


'.out inued  from  page  I  56)  as  "the  old 
achclor  on  the  mountain."  The  in- 
nded  look  of  the  house  was  equally 
raightforward;  like  most  dwellings  in 
is  region,  the  outer  walls  would  be 
obe  and  straw  and  the  roof  would  be 
Ivanized  steel.  If  there  were  going  to 
e  any  design  touches,  only  those  who 
ere  invited  in  would  ever  be  able  to 
:ethem. 

These  days,  that  invitation  is  covet- 
d.  Not  because  of  what's  inside,  for 
lis  home  has  very  little  in  the  way  of 
^  jrniture,  but  because  of  the  tranquil- 
y  the  emptiness  provokes.  The  interi- 
r  walls,  which  are  also  made  of  adobe, 
tate  the  theme;  as  Hamilton  says. 
They  make  the  house  more  like  a 
lest."  The  details  do  the  rest:  rough 
>eams  overhead,  thick  spruce  doors 
nd  window  frames,  stark  marble  tubs 
)uilt  by  Hamilton's  friend  Jim  Knight, 
Japanese  shower  in  an  uncurtained 
ath,  and,  in  the  attic  studio,  a  circle  of 
ried  blue  corn  resting  on  the  bare 
cor  as  a  counterpoint  to  Hamilton's 
culptures. 

While  Hamilton  was  supervising 
his  construction,  he  was  also  working 
iill-time  for  O'Keeffe.  In  the  mid  sev- 
;nties,  this  was  not  an  inconsiderable 
ask — there  was  the  mammoth  book  of 
ler  art  to  prepare,  exhibitions  to  con- 
sider, paintings  to  sell.  This  last  put 
Tamilton  in  direct  conflict  with  Doris 
iry,  who  had  known  O'Keeffe  for  3 1 
^ears  and  acted  as  her  dealer  for  more 
than  a  decade.  In  1978,  at  the  opening 
of  Hamilton's  first  New  York  show, 
Bry  had  Hamilton  served  with  a  $13- 
million  lawsuit.  "I  knew  it  was  happen- 
ing," Hamilton  explains.  "I  could  have 
avoided  it  by  not  going  to  my  open- 
ing— but  a  person  has  to  go  to  his  own 
opening." 

Hamilton  regarded  this  suit  as  an  at- 
tempt to  drive  him  out  of  O'Keeffe's 
life.  Now  that  it  seems  to  have  expired, 
he  sees  it  as  a  kind  of  blessing — it 
strengthened  his  alliance  with 
O'Keeffe  and  made  him  more  produc- 
tive. And  the  record  of  the  past  five 
years  certainly  supports  that  assess- 
ment. In  1979,  Ann  Marie  Prohoroff, 
"the  young  O'Keeffe"  Hamilton  had 
been  dreaming  about  for  years,  ap- 
peared in  Abiquiu  and  was  persuaded 


to  stay.  In  1980,  their  son  Albert  was 
born.  In  1981,  Hamilton  and  O'Keeffe 
began  editing  the  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphs taken  of  her  between  1917  and 
1933  by  Alfred  Stieglitz.  Branden  was 
born  the  following  year.  In  1983,  Ham- 
ilton exhibited  sixty  pieces  in  three  gal- 
lery shows,  co-curated  the  Stieglitz 
exhibit,  supervised  the  publication  of 
the  Stieglitz  book,  and  took  O'Keeffe 
east  in  search  of  a  New  York  base. 
Only  the  New  York  expedition,  which 
focused  on  an  apartment  at  770  Park 
Avenue,  was  a  failure. 

And  along  with  all  that  activity  was 
the  never-ending  chore  of  dealing  with 
O'Keeffe's  mail.  "We  have  a  small 
staff — a  secretary  and  me,"  Hamilton 
says.  "We  hear  from  art  historians, 
writers,  museums,  and  collectors,  and 
to  some  extent,  they're  all  impatient 
correspondents,  as  if  Miss  O'Keeffe,  at 
96,  should  be  standing  by  her  door 
waiting  to  answer  her  letters.  If  some- 
thing isn't  answered  in  two  weeks,  the 
Mailgram  comes:  'You  must  not  have 
received  my  letter.  A  copy  will  be  com- 
ing to  you  tomorrow  by  Federal  Ex- 
press. Your  earliest  reply  is  requested 
as  we  are  way  beyond  our  deadline.' 

One  response  to  this  surge  of  inter- 
est in  O'Keeffe  was  a  virtual  withdraw- 
al of  her  work  from  the  art  market. 
"We  try  to  sell  very  few  paintings  each 
year  to  museums  or  to  collectors  who 
will  let  these  works  end  up  in  muse- 
ums," Hamilton  says.  This  restriction 
has  driven  O'Keeffe  prices  up  an  esti- 
mated 25  percent  a  year  while  reducing 
Hamilton's  hours  at  O'Keeffe's  house 
to  mornings  and  early  afternoons. 

This  relative  freedom  from 
O'Keeffe's  business  affairs  has  not, 
however,  dramatically  increased  Ham- 
ilton's time  in  his  studio.  He  is,  he  la- 
ments, "one  of  those  unfortunate 
octopus-type  people  who  has  to  do  a 
little  ofeverything."  A  lot  of  everything 
is  more  like  it.  He's  in  the  process  of 
renovating  a  shed  so  he  can  have  a  sec- 
ond studio  and  a  darkroom.  His  Ford 
truck  with  a  twelve-thousand-pound 
crane  that  extends  25  feet  in  all  direc- 
tions is  available  for  rent.  Nearby, 
planks  of  four-inch-thick  spruce  are  dry- 
ing; they'll  soon  be  converted  into  table- 
tops  and  window  frames. 


The  irony  of  Hamilton's  passion  for 
equipment,  studios,  and  extracurricular 
projects  is  that  the  tools  he  needs  to 
make  his  sculpture  can  fit  in  his  shirt 
pocket  and  the  pots  themselves  can  still 
be  made  on  a  kitchen  table.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  relief,  therefore,  to  climb  the 
stairs  to  Hamilton's  spacious  attic  and 
find  that  it  is  not  cluttered  uath  posses- 
sions— that  everything  here  direaly  fa- 
cilitates Hamilton's  art. 

Indeed,  what  is  most  remarkable 
about  Hamilton's  studio  is  that  in  a 
room  with  a  view  that  brings  to  mind  a 
dozen  O'Keeffe  paintings,  his  lacquered 
and  bronzed  sculptures  are  as  compel- 
ling as  the  clouds  that  drift  across  the  val- 
ley. For  Hamilton,  there's  no  longer  any 
contest  between  the  two.  More  often 
than  not,  he  comes  here  after  his  chil- 
dren are  asleep  and  works  deep  into  the 
night,  but  even  when  he's  making  a  piece 
across  the  table  from  his  clay-molding 
sons,  he  rarely  finds  his  attention  waver- 
ing. "If  anything,  I  get  more  centered  by 
the  view  than  distraaed,"  he  says.  "I  get 
distracted  by  the  telephone.  The  view 
does  not  talk  back." 

But  as  alone  as  he  likes  to  be,  Juan 
Hamilton's  no  longer  lonely  in  this  ham- 
let of  two  hundred  souls.  He  and  his  wife 
have  running  debates  about  gardens. 
Friends  ride  up  the  hiU  on  horseback  to 
give  his  children  rides.  And  if  he's 
hungry  for  spectacle,  there's  always  Es- 
panola,  the  only  town  between  Abiquiu 
and  Santa  Fe  big  enough  to  appear  on 
road  maps;  here,  starting  at  dusk  on 
weekend  evenings,  young  men  drive 
their  imaginatively  modified  cars 
through  "the  low-rider  capital  of  the 
world"  at  an  attention -getting  ten  miles 
an  hour. 

Hamilton  went  to  Costa  Rica  not  long 
ago,  as  much  to  see  if  he  still  missed  Cen- 
tral America  as  to  visit  his  parents.  He 
brought  back  a  collection  of  beach  peb- 
bles for  inspiration — and  the  unshakea- 
ble  conviction  that  New  Mexico  is, 
finally,  his  home.  "All  the  time  I  was  in 
Costa  Rica,  I  thought,  'I  can't  live  here, 
there's  not  enough  going  on,  I've  got  to 
get  back  to  Abiquiu,'  "  he  says.  And 
then  he  smiles  in  a  way  that  suggests  he 
is,  at  last,  thinking  more  about  his  family, 
his  house,  and  his  own  art  than  he  is 
about  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  a 
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CITY  OF  FLOWERLY  LOVE 

Connoisseurs  give  Philadelphia\s  annual  flower  show  the  blue  ribbon 

By  Henry  Mitchell 


Hollyhocks  are  among  the  flowers  by  a  garden  wall  in  the  Gale  Nurseries  exhibit 


The  Philadelphia  Flower  Show  is  one 
American  institution  that  has  become 
even  better  in  a  time  of  rising  costs.  Six 
miles  of  glossy  smilax  was  hung  from 
the  ceilings  this  year  to  provide  a  cano- 
py of  richest  green  in  case  you  should 
look  up  in  this  vast  five-acre  barn  of  a 
Civic  Center.  Ordinarily  the  visitor's 
eyes  look  down  or  straight  ahead  for 
fear  of  missing  something  more  excit- 


ing than  smilax,  and  this  may  be  the 
place  to  say  that  many  of  the  displays 
repaid  the  most  intense  scrutiny. 

The  great  March  show  customarily 
opens  on  a  Sunday,  and  this  year  The 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  al- 
lowed me  to  visit  the  show  site  the  pre- 
vious Monday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  to 
see  just  how  the  show  is  assembled  and 
to  talk  with  many  who  have  trans- 


formed the  whole  idea  of  a  flower  show 
from  its  former  sad  state  of  florist  dis- 
plays to  an  event  worth  the  closest  at- 
tention of  the  amateur  gardener.  Two 
of  the  displays,  I  thought,  were  of  such 
perfection  as  to  transcend  the  limits  of 
even  a  very  good  show  and  to  rank  with 
the  best  efforts  ever  mounted  here  or  in 
Britain,  and  since  the  two  were  as  dif- 
ferent in  tone  and  feeling  as  can  ever  be 
imagined  a  few  words  about  each  will 
serve  to  make  the  normal  gardener 
drool  even  weeks  afterward. 

Charles  H.  Gale  (Gale  Nurseries, 
Gwynedd,  Pennsylvania)  and  his  son, 
Chuck,  devoted  seven  thousand 
square  feet  of  greenhouse,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  some  refrigerated  vans,  to  pre- 
sent seventeen  hundred  square  feet  of 
garden  in  full  bloom,  unparalleled  by 
anything  else  in  the  show  and  more 
gorgeous  than  I  have  seen,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  a  couple  of  visits  to  the  Chelsea 
Show  in  London.  Anybody  could  do  it, 
given  a  lifetime  of  knowledge,  a  sturdy 
base  of  admirable  good  taste,  and  an 
accountant  too  small  to  win  a  fistfight. 
The  Gales'  accountant  did  in  fact  ob- 
ject, on  the  sensible  grounds  that  twen- 
ty to  forty  thousand  is  a  good  bit  for  a 
small  nursery  to  spend  on  a  display 
lasting  a  week,  even  if  two  hundred 
thousand  or  so  visitors  admire  it.  Not 
all  of  them,  after  all,  are  going  to  go  out 
to  Gwynedd  to  buy  a  hollyhock.  Mr. 
Gale  said  he  justified  the  cost  of  the 
display  several  ways :  he  was  pretty  sure 
visitors  would  be  enchanted,  and  that 
was  worth  something,  and  he  wanted 
to  do  it  because  he  wanted  to  do  it. 
Some  men,  he  hinted  darkly,  spend  as 
much  or  more  on  dancing  girls. 

Last  year  he  raised  five  hundred 
foxgloves  and  managed  to  bring  only 
three  of  them  into  bloom  for  the  show. 
This  rankled.  All  that  effort  and  ex- 
pense for  nothing.  It  cannot  be  too 
well-known  that  such  a  display  as  this 
year's  (Continued  on  page  220) 
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(Continued  fron/  page  2 1 8)  involves  not 
only  money,  which  is  the  least  of  it,  but 
day-by-clay  attention  for  months  be- 
forehand. Plants  have  to  be  lifted  and 
chilled  for  six  weeks.  Some  require 
greater  length  oi  dormancy,  some  less, 
and  they  are  brought  into  greenhouses 
for  gentle  forcing.  Some  come  on  far 
more  quickly  than  others.  Some  balk  at 
any  noticeable  heat  and  insist  on  quite 
cool  conditions,  while  others  like  to 
bask.  A  coreopsis  or  sunflower,  nor- 
mally blooming  in  July,  does  not  have 
the  same  taste  as  a  bleeding  heart, 
which  all  summer  long  dreams  of  Seat- 
tle. 

The  show  organization,  as  part  of 
the  horticultural  society,  has  a  budget 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Don't  forget 
the  smilax,  which  is  not  free.  There  is  a 
subsidy  to  commercial  exhibitors  of 
about  eight  dollars  a  square  foot,  and 
while  this  does  not  pay  the  cost  by  any 
means,  it  does  make  possible  exhibits 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  undertak- 
en by  the  grower.  One  of  the  things  to 
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be  reckoned,  not  that  the  Gales  and 
similar  exhibitors  like  to  reckon  it,  is 
what  seven  thousand  feet  of  green- 
house could  produce  in  the  way  of  cu- 
cumbers for  the  winter  market,  or  what 
skilled  labor  could  be  doing  with  the 
time  spent  coddling  delphiniums  to 
bloom  in  early  March.  It  is  best,  for 
sanity's  sake,  not  to  think  of  these 
things  if  you  exhibit. 

A  summerhouse  sat  in  the  center  of 
the  long  Gale  border,  which  in  turn 
was  backed  by  a  masonry  wall  to  give 
the  effect  of  an  old  walled  garden.  The 
old  paving  stones  from  the  summer- 
house  were  set  with  wide  joints  planted 
in  various  thymes.  To  the  left  the  bor- 
der was  of  soft  colors,  to  the  right  were 
hot  colors.  I  probably  missed  a  few  of 
the  beaming  occupants,  but  I  noted  ag- 
eratum,  white  Dutch  irises,  astilbes  in 
white  and  blush  pink,  pink  begonias, 
pastel  lupines,  white  daisies  of  two 
sorts,  carmine  cleomes  six  feet  tall 
against  dark  conifers,  delphiniums  in 
tints  of  blue,  the  tallest  reaching  seven 


^^ 


feet,  rose  and  white  hollyhocks  six  fei 
high,  clumps  of  foxgloves  (no  troub 
at  all  this  year,  thank  you)  in  their  in 
memorial  soft  tints,  deep  rose  Asiat , 
hybrid  lilies,  scabiosa,  Deutzia  gracili 
white  dogwoods,  and  Malusfloribunw 
(at  that  beautiful  stage  in  which  th? 
white  flowers  are  still  in  carmine-tinte' 
bud).  A  beautiful  carved  stone  welt 
head  with  wrought-iron  overthro^• 
was  graced  with  a  clematis  twining  uf 
and  not  in  bloom,  the  only  pervers 
plant  in  the  entire  display.  There  wen 
tall  garden  phlox,  white  and  yello\' 
columbines,  clipped  box,  a  bit  of  nic 
green  grass,  tall  bearded  irises,  larg 
blue-lavender  petunias,  not  scentec 
though  this  made  no  difference  sine 
once  the  show  opened  you'd  be  tram 
pled  fatally  if  you  got  down  to  smel 
them,  rose  nicotianas,  tall  old-tinm, 
snapdragons  in  pink,  yellow,  and  whiti 
(all  invisibly  staked),  doronicums  peeri[til>^''f^ 
ing  through  box,  curious  lychnis  sak  ■ot 
to  be  pastel  hybrids  of  the  fiery  L.  Haa  ^^  s" 
geana,  and  soft  blue  veronica.  fc" 
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On  the  hot  side  of  the  border  were 
adding  dahlias,  used  with  fine  discfe- 
m  to  avoid  that  torest-tire  look,  crim- 
in  nicotiana,  eight  glorious  stalks  of 

laggv  sunflowers  six  feet  tall,  white 
ock,  several  sorts  of  gaillardias  and 
idbeckias,  red  achilleas,  coreopsis, 
thrum,  and  plenty  of  that  charming 
id  somewhat  neglected  5^/^^^^  Thun- 
ergii  decked  with  the  smallest  and 
'hitest  of  stars. 
The  other  great  instant  garden  ot  the 
low  was  entered  by  Judd's  Hollylan 
airser\-  of  Pitman,  New  Jersey.  This 
as  a  strip  meant  to  look  as  though  it 
ad  been  transplanted  intact  from  a 
ine  barren.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
reate  under  a  roof  the  precise  distri- 
•ution  of  the  pines  and  undergrowth 
lat  is  so  irresistible  in  nature,  but  it 
MS  done  flawlessly  here.  The  long  dis- 
ay  was  edged  with  subtle  but  fanat- 
:al  care:  here  a  rotted  log,  there  a  small 
Mnk  of  moss,  yonder  a  bit  of  thin  grass 
^  ith  striped  pipsissewas  in  bloom, 
/here  were  little  patches  of  lichen,  ut- 
erly  natural  in  effect.  The  ver\-  border 
)f  this  display  had  greater  art  and  taste 
han  one  has  any  right  to  expect  in  such 
1  transient  garden.  A  dirt  path  led 
hrough  the  pmes  to  an  old  cedar  hut, 
•eemingly  weathered  by  the  centuries, 
rhe  understor\-  consisted  of  the  ele- 
lant  and  fleeting  shadblow,  Arnelan- 
'■:ier  canadensis  (no  more  exquisite 
olant  exists  in  this  world,  though  it  is  in 
:>eauty  no  more  than  a  week  at  most), 
.arious  huckleberries  and  kalmias,  the 
layberry,  the  modest  staggerbush 
'  \onia  mariana  in  reticent  bloom,  Kho- 
dendron  periclymenoides  (wild  hon- 
eysuckle they  still  call  it  in  the  country) , 
trailing  arbutus,  three  sundews,  one  of 
them  no  larger  than  a  silver  dollar  with 
Its  tu'enty  little  spoon  leaves  glistening 
with  microscopic  drops  of  sticky  dew 
on  which  msects  are  trapped.  This  en- 
chanting beast  of  a  plant  was  nestled  by 
the  stem  of  a  bush,  with  some  thin  grass 
nearby,  a  wonderful  little  thing  that  no- 
body would  see  unless  he  paid  strict  at- 
tention. 

The  most  colorful  plant  was  a  much 
ignored  American  beauty,  Helonias 
bullata,  in  great  quantity,  resembling 
dozens  of  rose-colored  chicken  drum- 
sticks stuck  here  and  there  on  the  for- 
est floor.  Mr.  Judd  told  me  the  deer 
graze  it  severely,  and  where  they  do  it 
seems  to  come  thicker.  The  little  \iit- 
chella  repens,  (Continued  on  page  222) 
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(Continued  from  page  221)  the  par- 
tridgeberry,  crept  about  in  a  con 
vincingly  natural  manner;  this  is  a 
common  woodland  treasure  that  for 
some  reason  often  looks  awful  when 
plucked  up  and  incorporated  in  an  in  . 
door  woodland  garden. 

Another  insectivorous  plant,  Sana- 
cenia  purpurea,  was  present  in  a  num-; 
ber  of  specimens  in  full,  perfect,  and. 
perhaps  sinister  bloom  of  a  deeper, 
brighter,  and  more  lustrous  crimson 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it.  There  were 
ferns  and  Hudsonia  ericoides,  the  gold- 
en heather,  arenarias  (the  pine-barren 
sandwort)  and  bearberries,  Leucothoe 
racemosa,  sometimes  called  dog-hob- 
ble; I  once  saw  a  dog  trip  over  it, 
though  not  at  this  show  where  dogs  are 
not  welcome.  Pyxidanthera  harhulata 
was  one  of  the  American  plants  new  to 
me,  sitting  there  as  thin  as  a  tile  and 
thickly  starred  with  white  flowers.  There 
were  dozens  of  other  plants,  all  of  them 
used  with  such  delicacy  that  one  scarcely 
saw  them  unless  one  stopped  and  ex- 
amined each  component  of  the  superb 
design.  This  is  the  sort  of  exhibit  that 
could  not  be  created  except  by  one  so 
tempered  with  the  restraints  of  nature 
that  he  no  longer  knows  how  to  be 
wrong  or  vulgar,  and  I  never  saw  any- 
thing anywhere  that  deserved  higher 
praise  than  the  Judd  display. 

The  walkways  of  the  show,  which 
seem  absurdly  wide  before  the  public 
is  admitted  and  absurdly  narrow  there- 
after, were  bright  with  great  masses  of 
hyacinths,  forced  daffodils,  a  great 
many  tulips  and  cinerarias,  providing 
rich  color;  and  the  hyacinths  perfumed 
the  air  right  up  the  moving  stairways  to 
the  floor  above. 

A  central  exhibit  included  a  small  is- 
land in  a  woodland  pond,  graced  with 
several  mandarin  drakes  richly  capari- 
soned in  gold  and  red.  One  year  the 
equally  showy  American  wood  duck 
swam  here,  but  (though  pinioned)  mi- 
grated in  the  night  to  Mr.  Judd's  dis- 
play an  acre  or  two  distant,  probably 
eating  up  a  number  of  his  greatest 
woodland  rarities.  This  year  the  ducks 
stayed  put  and  paddled  about  like  gen- 
tlemen. A  rwelve-foot-high  Rhododen- 
dron mucronulatum ,  the  largest  most  of 
us  had  ever  seen,  towered  in  full 
bloom,  with  a  six-foot  R.  poukhanense 
beside  it,  and  smaller  wild  azaleas  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  the  surrounding 
planting. 
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A  great  display  every  year  comes  . 

^m  Vick's  Wildgardens  of  Glad^i^fie, 

:ins\"K"ania.  usuall\"  a  wooded  hillside 

;:h  water.  Great  pines  are  sawed  off 

d  hoisted  b\'  cranes  to  be  sunk  in  their 

■•per  settings.  Twenty  vast  tractor- 

.ider  loads  of  earth  arri\-e  in  the  dax's 

rore  the  show,  and  young  men  teeter 

:her  precanously  on  impro\ised  scaf- 

hds  to  nail  beams  for  p\Tamidal  roots 

'  gazebos.  Photographers  panic  when 

rkers  walk  in  front  of  cameras  set  for 

o-minute  exposures,  and  an  exhibi- 

:  is  treated  to  such  diversions  as  be- 

.^  asked  if  he  wouldn't  like  tiiv\-  extra 

^ns  of  sand,  for  calculations  cannot  be 

recise. 

.•\lben  \'ick.  exhibitmg  since  1930. 
;:d  his  exhibit  at  this  one  show  brings 
:ough  business  to  last  him  a  full  year, 
c  Lindemann.  show  designer,  could 
e  seen  at  any  time  during  the  days  of 
".stallation  ensconced  in  a  glass  obser- 
-Uion  galler."  with  a  view  of  the  floor 
nd  its  1,500  workers,  as  well  as  Jane 
rpper.  executive  direaor  of  the  honi- 


cultural  sociei>-.  coasting  about  on  a 
mechanized" scooter,  and  J.  Liddon 
Pennock.  show  chairman,  marching 
with  gravity  and  fairly  unruffled  brow 
from  one  trouble  to  another. 
■'Wednesday  night  before  the  show  is 
the  night  you  swear  you'll  never  exhibit 
anything  ever  again  as  long  as  you 
live."  said  an  exhibitor  on  Friday,  ""but 
then  Friday  comes  and  your  blood 
pressure  goes  down  a  little  and  you 
think  it  doesn't  look  so  bad.  after  all. 
By  Saturday  the  whole  place  looks  ex- 
citing and  you  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  anuhing."  Mr.  Lindemann.  a  few 
days  before  the  show  opened,  said  that 
although  his  work  oi  overall  designing 
IS  far  in  the  past,  he  still  lives  in  anxiet>': 
"I  only  wish  I  was  as  sleepy  at  3  a.v  as  I 
am  at  3  ?-••:" 

Nobody  should  think  that  the  fifty- 
odd  major  displays  not  singled  out  are 
of  only  routine  interest.  Many  were 
outstandmg.  mcludmg  a  fairly  breath- 
taking group  of  bonsai,  mounted  on 
double-cube  pedestals  set  in  a  formal 


pool  (obviously  to  keep  bonsai  fanatics 
at  a  safe  distance!.  A  Montezuma  pine 
only  25  years  old  could  have  passed  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  v^'o  groups 
oi  beech  forests  in  trays  were  so  su- 
perbly handled  as  to  melt  the  hean  of 
even  the  most  austere  gardener  who  as 
a  rule  disapproves  ot  dwarfs,  giants, 
fasciations.  chimaeras.  and  i  especially) 
copper  wire.  A  tndent  maple  just  com- 
ing into  lime-green  leaf  bud  was  exqui- 
site, and  did  much  to  show  that  bonsai 
may  be  worth  honoring.  Winterthur 
Museum  had  a  garden  of  Asian  garden 
flowers,  including  some  tree  peonies 
that  refused  to  come  right  and  a  little 
swamp  of  candelabra  primroses.  Pn- 
ymda  burmanica  and  P.  ktsoana  were 
out  of  the  ordinar}-. 

A  moon-vieN^-ing  platform  looked  at 
a  great  naturalistic  pool  stocked  with 
quite  fine  Nishiki-goi.  the  Japanese 
carp  oi  man\"  colors  and  panems.  There 
were  dozens  oi  small  pools  in  var- 
ious gardens,  almost  all  of  them  worth 
more  than        'Continued  on  page  224) 


WHEN  YOU'RE  COOL 
MAKE  SURE  YOU'RE  CLEAN 
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This  Spring,  when  you  install  your  air 
conditioning,  be  sure  to  install  the  Space- 
Gard^high  efficiency  air  cleaner. 

You'll  save  both  time  and  money  when 
you  install  both  together.  But.  most  impor- 
tant, youll  enjoy  ■clean"  air  conditioning. 
Space-Gard  removes  up  to  90°o  of  air- 
borne dust,  pollen,  smoke  and  other 
pollutants  from  the  air  circulated  through 
your  forced  air  system. 

Be  cool.  Be  clean.  When  its  time  to 
install  air  conditioning,  install  clean  air. 
too.  with  Space-Gard 

Space-Gard' 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY  AIR  CLEANER 


Dept   HG.  RO  Box  1467 
Madison.  Wl  53701 
Call  Toil-Free  1  800  356-9652 
(Except  Wli  608  257-8801 

Send  me: 

Z  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer 
Z  Air  Cleaning  Booklet 
_  Humidification  Booklet 


Name 


Telephone 

Address  _ 
City 


State Zip. 


//A)  R&rCARCH  PRODU<1/(ORPORflTion 


PC    BOX  1467    •    MADISON.  WL  53701-1467 
Can  800  356-9652  'Except  Wl  ,    •    608  257-8801 
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S^-ive  '  "  ..  to  2  5%  on 

j^.vood  China. 

M  Years  to  Pay.  No  Interest. 
No  Down  Payment. 
At  Adier's. 


Osborne 


Cavendish 


Use  and  enjoy  your  fine  Wedgwood  Bone  China  while  you  take  two  years  to  pay. 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted.  For  Adiers  Club  Plan  send  3  credit  references,  social 

security  number,  and  telephone  number  No  Sales  tax  outside  Louisiana. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  from  Adier's,  the  store  with  a  tradition  of  quality 

and  service  since  1894. 

Visit  our  fine  store  on  Canal  Street  when  you  are  in  New  Orleans  for  the  1  984  Louisiana 

World  Exposition.  Bring  in  this  ad  and  pick  up  a  free  gift  from  Adiers  to  you. 


S--^  Pc.  PI.  Settings 

12-5  Pc.  PI.  Sett 

ings 

Reg 

Sale 

Mo. 

Reg. 

Sale 

Mo. 

Runnymede  (dark  blue) 

1  560.00 

1  170.00 

48.75 

2340.00 

1755.00 

73.12 

Medici 

920.00 

736.00 

30.67 

1380.00 

I  104.00 

46.00 

Kutani  Crane 

1200.00 

960.00 

40.00 

1  800  00 

1440.00 

60.00 

Cavendish 

960.00 

768.00 

32.00 

1440.00 

1152.00 

48.00 

Osborne 

1  200.00 

960.00 

40.00 

1800.00 

1440.00 

60.00 

Bianca 

15  20.00 

1  140.00 

47.50 

2280.00 

1710.00 

71,25 

Wild  Strawberry 

920.00 

736.00 

30,67 

1  380.00 

1  104.00 

46,00 

Colonnade  Black 

1  360.00 

1088.00 

45.33 

2040.00 

1632.00 

68,00 

Florentine  Turquoise 

1  560.00 

1  170.00 

48.75 

2340.00 

1755.00 

73,12 

White  Dolphins 

1320.00 

1056.00 

44.00 

1980.00 

1584.00 

W6,00 

Ulander  Ruby 

2880.00 

2160.00 

90.00 

4320.00 

3240.00 

135,00 

l^alatea 

960.00 

768.00 

32.00 

1440.00 

1  152.00 

48,00 

5  Pc  Place  Setting  includes;  dinner  plate,  salad  plate,  cup  and  saucer,  bread  and  butter 

CALL  TOLL  FREE:  Dept   HG-6 

1-800-535-79  12  in  Continental  US 

1-800-662-77  13  in  Louisiana 

Call  for  prices  on  sterling  and  other  china  patterns. 

Limited  Quantities. 

cxJIeis 

722  CANAL  STREETDNEW  ORLEANS   LA   70130 
504-523-5292 
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{Continued  from  page  223)  a  passin 
glance,  along  with  a  surprisingly  fi: 
assortment  of  wooden  bridges,  a  fi 
cry  from  the  days  when  slapdash  e: 
forts  sufficed  for  a  show.  Fragrant  v 
burnums  were  everywhere,  occasionallj 
one  stumbled  on  a  thick  little  tangle  q 
sweet  peas,  or  turned  a  corner  to  se; 
the  facade  of  an  old  cottage,  the  dooij 
way  flanked  with  superb  eight-fool 
plants  of  jasminum  polyanthum  ii! 
peak  bloom.  The  Morris  Arboretur]| 
showed  a  grand  assortment  of  Asiatj 
plants,  including  Japanese  irises  in  per| 
fection  and  they  cannot  be  easy  tt! 
force;  and  Pennsylvania  State  Univer 
sity  offered  Oriental  vegetables  growt 
in  raised  beds.  The  winter  melon: 
failed  at  the  last  minute  and  could  no 
be  shown,  but  that's  life.  Gardener; 
know  all  about  that. 

The  old  show  schedules  of  the  pas 
century — the  show  began  in  1829— 
went  into  great  detail  for  the  classes  of 
say,  pansies,  and  we  no  longer  see  this 
Rock-garden  plants,  agaves  of  man; 
sorts,  and  warmth-loving  plants  hav( 
taken  their  place.  The  most  encourag 
ing  thing  for  the  future  is  that  the  majo)|  ^  ♦ 
displays,  such  asjudd's  and  Gale's,  an 
more  sophisticated,  more  astonishing 
more  skillful  than  exhibits  were  year; 
ago,  and  the  range  of  flowers  anc 
woody  plants  is  far  greater  than  evei  ' 
before. 

Because  of  a  huge  gathering  of  or 
chid  fanatics  elsewhere,  the  usual  fine 
orchid  displays  of  the  Philadelphia 
show  were  lacking  this  year.  To  help 
out,  a  grower  far  distant  arranged  tc 
have  his  own  orchids  displayed — and 
then  was  snowed  in  in  the  middle  ol 
nowhere.  He  will  have  a  reward  in 
heaven.  As  in  any  great  show,  there 
were  small  tragedies  (not  so  small  if 
you're  at  a  closed-down  airport  with 
your  orchids);  the  platycodons  unac- 
countably fail,  the  winter  melons  go 
back  on  you  three  days  before  the] 
show.  AH  of  that.  And  the  final  result  of 
so  much  anxiety,  so  many  bitter  disap-| 
pointments,  is  not  short  of  mesmeriz- 
ing glory.  My  own  best  memory  of  the| 
show  is  of  Mr.  Gale  standing  a  few  feet 
from  his  walled  garden  packed  with 
the  flowers  of  spring  and  summer  and 
an  amazed  look  on  his  face.  He 
planned  it  this  way  but  never  quite  ex- 
pected it  to  be  so  wonderful.  He  was  as 
astonished  as  a  spaniel  with  two  tails 
and  27  pups,  and  so  were  the  visitors,  a 
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Sylvie  is  a  bright,  new  look  at  country  charm  and  style  that 

works  in  both  contemporary  and  traditional  settings.  It  is  one 

of  the  25  different  designs  on  vinyl,  in  Warner's  new  Country 

Treasures  Collection.  They  are  pre-pasted,  scrubbable, 

peelable  and  available  in  three  to  seven  colorways  with 

20  borders  and  40  correlated  fabrics.  Fabrics  are  48"  wide 
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Treasures  are  available  now  through  interior  designers  and 

decorating  departments  of  fine  stores. 
^     The  Warner  Company  •  1 08  South  Des  Plaines 

^  Chicago,  IL  60606 

Showroom:  6-134,  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IL  60654 
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Good  design,  meticulous  tailoring  and  superior  construction  have    sg| 

established  the  Henredon  standard  of  quality  for  many  years. 

When  this  excellence  is  combined  with  fabrics  from  the  most  important  ^^ 

fabric  houses  of  the  world,  the  res  ult  is  seating  of  true  distinction.  lM 

These  and  other  styles  may  be  seen  at  an  a uthorized  Henredon  dealer  ^H 

^We  also  invite  you  to  send  $3. 00  for  the  Upholstered  j^3 

Furniture  brochure.  Henredon,  Dept  G74,  Morganton,  NC 28655.    ,  "m^ 


For  those  who  value  excellence. 


ft  RMS,  BERBERVU 


1  rm.  w/dramatic  vus.  of  these  4  Berbers  and  a  lot  of  others 
ike  them.  And  unhke  them. 

It's  the  Berber  Shop  at  Einstein  Moomjy.  With  pebbled,  pas- 
elled,  corded,  bordered,  deco,  nouveau  Berbers  from  all  over. 

I  Berbers  from  down  under.  Berbers  all  under  what  you'd  expect 
0  pay.  Because  at  Einstein  Moomjy,  we  don't  just  have  an 
aesthetic  sense,  we  have  a  financial  sense  as  well. 

Upper  left  is  a  100%  wool  Swiss  Berber  with  a  geometric 
design  that's  been  redrawn,  corded  and  gently  curved  for  any 
chalet  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Straight  across  are  the  diagonal  hnes  of  Einstein  Moomjy. 


13'2"  wide  carpet  that's  50%  wool,  50%  goat's  hair  and  100% 
"Bauhaus."  Perfect  for  any  haus. 

Our  100%  wool  windowpanes  are  a  breath  of  fresh  air  with  a 
multi-level  look  that's  just  right  (below)  on  all  levels.  While  our 
thick,  soft,  nubby,  100%  wool  classic  from  Holland  is  definitely 
not  run  of  the  windmill. 

If  int'd.  contact  Einstein  Moom.  Noappt.  nee.  Decs.welc. 
Immed  Occ.    Emgjj^gj^^j^  MOOITljy 

The  Carpet  Department  Store" 


IN  NEW  YORK:  150  EAST  58TH  ST.,  (BET  LEXINGTON  &  THIRD  AVENL'ES)  A&D  BEDG  ,  (212)  758-0900  STORE  OPEN  5  30  AM  TO  6:30  PM  INCL  SAT,  MON  &  THURS  TILL  9  PM 

'in  new  JERSEY:  PARAMUS,  526  ROUTE  17  (201 )  265-1100     N.  PLAINFIELD,  934  ROUTE  22  (201 )  755-6800     WTOPPAT-iY,  265  ROUTE  10  (201 )  887  3600 

lAWRENCEVILLE,  2801  BRUNSWICK  PIKE  (ALT.  U.S.  1 )  (609)  883-0700.  ALL  N  ]  STORES  OPEN  DAILY  TO  9  PM,  SAT  TO  6  PM  WE  ACCEPT  VISA,  MASTER  CARD  AND  AMERICAN  EXPRESS. 


CLARIFIANCE 

Oil-Free  Hydrating  Fluide 

A  refreshing  touch  of  moisture 
for  your  skin. 

Clear  and  light,  Clarifiance  pampers  your  skin  with 
moisture . . .  hydrates  it  without  oil.  Creating  the  fresh 
feeling  of  cool  water  on  your  face,  sheer  Clarifiance 
disappears  into  your  skin.  You  feel  its  effect  rather 
than  its  presence. 

Clarifiance.  A  welcome  asset  to  skin  that  calls  for 
moisture,  not  oil. 
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Table  excellence  dating  to  the  onset  of 
an  unbroken  200-year  reign  of  royal 
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of  Denmark.  Noblesse  porcelain,  Royal 
Copenhagen.  Strata  flatware,  Georg 
Jensen.  Princess  crystal,  Holmegaard 
of  Copenhagen.  Send  $1  for  illustrated 
literature  displaying  appointments  that 
grace  the  great  houses  of  Europe. 
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Come  share  our  riches  in  the 
elegant  accommodations  at 
Longboat  Kfey  Club.  Arvida's 
gracious  island  resort  community 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Gourmet 
dining  and  unsurpassed  service, 
with  a  staff  waiting  to  pamper 
and  spoil  you.  Plus,  two 
championship  golf  courses, 
twenty  Har-Tru  tennis  courts,  a 
new  marina,  sun-bleached 
beaches. . . and  spectacular         _ 
sunsets.  All  this,  a  mere  seven     j 
fj  miles  from  Sarasota's  jetport. 

Call  for  complete 
information  and  receive 
a  small  cache  of  treasure 
to  hint  of  the  pleasure 
awaiting  you  nere.  Toll- 
free  outside  Florida 
800-237-S821;  in  Horida 
800-282-0113.  Or,  see      i 
your  travel  agent.  I 
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Steven  M.L.  Aronson,  a  former  editor 
and  publisher,  is  the  author  of  Hype 
and  coauthor  with  Natalie  Robins  of 
the  forthcoming  saga  of  the  Baekeland 
family. 

Michael  Boodro  is  a  contributing  edi- 
tor of  Express,  Manhattan's  review  of 
architecture  and  design. 

Pedro  de  Guzman  is  the  pseudonym  of 
a  Spanish  man  of  letters. 

Brooke  Hayward  is  the  author  oi  Hay- 
wire. 

Thomas  Hinde  is  the  author  of  sixteen 
novels,  and  last  year,  Stately  Gardens  of 
Britain  and  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Eng- 
lish Country  Parson. 

Dodie  Kazanjian,  Tiouse  &  Garden's 
Washington  contributing  editor,  is 
editor-in  chief  oi  ARTS  Review  and 
was  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  Mrs. 
Reagan. 

Jesse  Kornbluth  is  a  screenwriter  and  a 
contributing  editor  oiNew  York  maga- 
zine. 

Jan  Morris  is  the  author  of  the  trilogy 
Pax  Britannica.  She  has  just  finished 
The  Matter  of  Wales  and  a  collection  of 
essays,  Journeys,  will  appear  this  fall. 

George  Plimpton  is  editor  of  The  Paris 
Review  and  the  author,  most  recently, 
of  Fireworks:  A  History  and  Celebra- 
tion, which  will  be  published  by 
Doubleday  in  September. 

Robert  Rushmore  is  the  author  of  the 
revised  edition  of  The  Singing  Voice,  to 
be  published  in  October  and  distribut- 
ed by  W.W.  Norton. 

Antoine  Terrasse  lives  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  In  addition  to  being  his  great- 
uncle  Bonnard's  official  biographer, 
he  has  recently  published  a  book  on 
Degas  and  photography. 

Judith  Thurman  is  the  author  of  Isak 
Dinesen:  The  Life  of  a  Storyteller, 
which  won  the  1983  National  Book 
Award  for  biography. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 


National  Magazine  Awards,  Alexander  Calder's  Elephant 


T. 


here  is  an  unusual  excitement  at 
House  &  Garden  as  I  write  The  Edi- 
tor's Page  this  month — for  two  ele- 
phants just  moved  into  my  office.  The 
elephants — reproductions  of  Alex- 
ander Calder's  stabile  Elephant — are 
the  prestigious  "Oscars"  of  the  pub- 
lishing world,  handed  out  by  the 
American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors 
when  it  presents  The  National  Maga- 
zine Awards  each  year. 

This  year,  House  &  Garden  re- 
ceived two  of  the  eleven  awards:  the 
Design  award  and  the  award  for  Gen- 
eral Excellence  in  magazines  with  a  cir- 
culation  of  400,000  to  1  million 
readers. 

Said  the  judges:  "The  magazine's 
staff  has  made  a  bold  change  which 
works.  House  &  Garden  is  a  unit  of  ex- 
cellence, with  words  and  content  and 
design  harmoniously  blended.  .  .ex- 
pressing taste  and  joy  in  the  beauty  and 
function  of  its  subject  matter.  The  vi- 
sion offered  readers  is  both  romantic 
and  down-to-earth,  a  bracing  combi- 
nation." The  judges  found  House  & 
Garden  "in  every  way  appealing,  at 
once  informative,  comforting  and 
stimulating." 

The  screening  panel  for  the  Design 
award  hailed  House  &  Garden  for  its 
"classic  approach  to  typography,  an 
unusually  sensitive  use  of  photography 
and  more  than  a  bit  of  magic  in  the 
places  portrayed." 


Jjilephants  may  provide  the  magic  on 
Madison  Avenue,  but  it  is  ponies  and 
pigs  at  Point  Lookout,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia farm  of  the  young  Wyeths.  Jamie 
Wyeth's  most  famous  Pig  is  part  of  the 
permanent  exhibition  at  the  Brandy- 
wine  River  Museum,  where  the  work  of 
three  generations  of  the  Wyeth  family 
can  be  seen:  Andrew  Wyeth's  land- 
scapes and  portraits,  his  father  N.C. 
Wyeth's  illustrations  for  Treasure  Is- 
land, Kidnapped,  and  The  Black  Arrow, 
and  his  son  Jamie  Wyeth's  work,  which 
will  also  be  at  the  stunning  new  Port- 
land (Maine)  Museum  of  Art  building 
this  summer.  That  show,  "Jamie  Wy- 
eth— An  American  View, "will  be  on 
exhibit  there  until  September  9,  just  in 
time  for  some  of  the  work  to  get  back  to 
Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
opening  of  Brandywine's  $3.5  million 
new  wing  in  mid  September.  In  addi- 
tion to  gallery  space,  the  new  wing  w3l 
house  an  expanded  museum  shop  and 
restaurant,  making  a  trip  to  the  Bran- 
dywine  more  appealing  than  ever. 

X  ierre  Bonnard  was  another  artist 
who  found  his  subject  matter  in  his 
house  and  garden,  as  the  major  Bon- 
nard show  at  Centre  Georges  Pompi- 
dou in  Paris  revealed  this  spring.  From 
the  detail  on  our  cover,  to  the  portfolio 
of  Bonnard's  work  beginning  on  page 
86,  along  with  the  text  written  by  his 
great-nephew  Antoine  Terrasse,  it  is 


clear  that  the  artist  was  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  domesticity.  The  Bonnard 
show  is  now  at  The  Phillips  Collection 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  through  August 
20,  then  moves  to  the  Dallas  Museum 
of  Art,  September  16  to  November  20. 

Vv  hereas  domestic  scenes  have  al- 
ways provided  a  subject  for  art. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  general 
counsel  Ashton  Hawkins's  apartment 
demonstrates  the  reverse:  there  art  be- 
comes the  furnishing  in  a  handsome  se- 
ries of  spaces  designed  by  architect 
Yann  Weymouth  and  decorator  Mark 
Hampton,  page  100.  Art  is  also  impor- 
tant at  Chesterwood,  page  106,  but  so 
was  a  well-mannered  life,  as  we  report 
in  our  photo  essay  on  the  Berkshires  re- 
treat of  Daniel  Chester  French,  the 
sculptor  of  the  famous  statue  in  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

Oummer  is  here  again  and  all  the  pools 
appearing  in  our  little  village  of  Quogue 
make  me  realize  that  the  search  for  the 
perfect  pool  goes  on  (see  page  94).  Some- 
how, with  a  pool  on  every  acre  and  an 
ocean  only  a  bike  ride  away,  I  can  resist 
joining  in  the  quest.  Fll  stick  to  my  ham- 
mock instead,  with  visions  of  elephants 
in  my  head. 


Utii^^p 


Editor-in-Chief 
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COMMENTARY 


PLAYING  WITH  FIREWORKS 

Preachers,  tycoons,  and  other  stars  have  long 
understood  that  rockets  and  flares  aren't  just  for  the  Fourth 

By  George  Plimpton 


I  once  believed  in  having  a  motif  for  a 
party — an  effect,  a  happening,  a  novel- 
ty— to  give  the  guests  something  to  talk 
about.  In  college  my  roommates  and  I 
once  hired  a  tuba  player  from  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  to  play  at  a  post-foot- 
ball game  cocktail  party.  A  motif.  He 
sat  in  a  corner,  the  gleam  of  his  instru- 
ment barely  visible  through  the  crush 
of  guests,  and  played  from  a  repertoire 
that  he  admitted  was  somewhat  limited 
for  such  occasions.  We  could  expect  to 
hear  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel"  a  nurnber 
of  times.  We  did.  He  was  not  at  all 
abashed  (which  we  worried  about), 
but  was  indeed  pleased  at  the  effect  of 
the  tuba  as  an  unaccompanied  instru- 
ment and  the  attention  it  received  from 
the  guests.  He  was  grateful  that  he  and 
his  instrument  had  been  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

Since  that  time,  the  idea  of  the  motif 
has  lessened  as  a  requirement;  now  I 
depend  on  an  ample  supply  of  glasses, 
the  means  to  fill  them,  and  a  good  mix 
of  company.  Still,  when  the  occasion 
permits,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  en- 


hancing a  party  with  fireworks — not 
sparklers  or  Roman  candles  or  birth- 
day-party poppers,  but  large  profes- 
sional aerial  shells  fired  out  of  a  mortar. 
I  was  once  a  demolition  specialist  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  knew  a  number  of  fire- 
works manufacturers  who  would  pro- 
vide me  with  shells.  I  would  arrive  at  a 
house  party  with  a  bix  of  them  in  the 
back  of  a  car. 

Sometimes  my  hosts  were  not  enthu- 
siastic. 

"Suppose  the  meadow  catches  on 
fire." 

"Blame  it  on  the  neighbors,"  I 
would  say. 

"Our  neighbor  is  my  mother-in-law. 
She  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  meau- 
ow.  Eighty-nine  and  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.  .  .hardly  the  fireu  jrks 
type." 

Sometimes  my  hosts  had  a  good 
cause  for  alarm.  One  summer  I  took  a 
large  load  of  fireworks  across  on  the 
ferry  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  on 
John  Marquand's  property  on  Great 
Pond,  near  Edgartown,  we  shot  the 


show  into  a  thick  fog.  Fog  is  the  bane  of 
fireworks  people.  The  shells  lose  their 
delineations  of  pattern  and  color. 
About  all  that  is  visible  in  the  clouded 
sky  is  a  fitful  flickering,  not  unlike  heat 
lightning.  On  this  occasion,  a  neigh- 
bor— a  conservative  and  suspicious 
gentleman  indeed — got  it  into  his  head 
that  the  Soviets  were  putting  people 
ashore  on  Marquand's  beach  under  a 
covering  barrage;  he  rushed  to  the  tele- 
phone and  summoned  a  number  of  au- 
thorities, the  Coast  Guard,  SAC,  and 
so  forth,  and  we  were  subsequently 
told  that  a  high  level  of  military  alert 
had  been  initiated  as  far  south  as  New 
London.  I  never  had  the  nerve  to  check 
it  out  for  fear  the  authorities  would 
make  the  connection  of  my  involve- 
ment. Certainly  a  number  of  federal 
and  state  regulations  had  been  bro- 
ken— transporting  fireworks  on  the 
ferry  not  the  least  of  them. 

Most  private  fireworks  parties  are 
geared,  of  course,  to  the  Fourth  of  July. 
My  grandfather  had  one  every  year  off 
the  lawns  of      (Continued  on  page  14) 
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In  the  Midwest  there  is  a  clergyman 


the  Reverend  Brian  Bergin,  who  makes  his  own  fireworks.  Among  his 
pyrotechnic  brethren  he  is  known  as  the  "blaster  pastor" 


(Continued  from  page  12)  his  estate  in 
North  Easton,  Massachusetts.  Consid- 
ering only  the  immediate  family  was  in- 
vited, it  was  quite  a  formal  occasion. 
Dressed  in  white  shorts,  white  coats, 
and  ties,  the  males  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration sat  stiffly  on  iron  lawn  chairs. 
My  uncles  lit  the  rockets;  they  soared 
up  aluminum  troughs  with  a  hiss, 
opened  up  high  above  the  swimming 
pool  with  a  mild  pop,  the  stars  hanging 
briefly  in  the  night  sky.  An  aerial  shell 
went  off  with  a  loud  report  making  us 
jump.  The  youngest  element  kept  their 
fingers  in  their  ears.  The  dogs,  includ- 
ing a  Great  Dane,  hurried  to  the  house 
and  scrabbled  under  beds.  Behind  us, 
in  the  elm  tree,  my  grandmother's  ma- 
caw, which  flew  free  around  the 
place — it  especially  enjoyed  sitting  on 
the  tennis  court  fence  and  shouting 
"love-forty! " — mourned  like  an  ill  cat. 

I  enjoyed  the  evening  enormously.  I 
mustered  up  my  courage  and  asked  my 
grandfather  why  we  could  not  have  a 
fireworks  display  next  Wednesday,  ev- 
ery week  until  we  had  to  go  back  to 
school.  That  seemed  a  sensible  enough 
cut-off  date. 

No,  he  said.  Fireworks  were  for  the 
Glorious  Fourth  only,  which  would 
come  as  a  great  relief,  he  pointed  out, 
for  the  dogs  of  the  house  and  for  the 
parrot  as  well.  That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Actually,  the  history  of  pyrotechnics 
is  replete  with  accounts  of  fireworks 
shot  off  on  occasions  irrespective  of 
national  holidays.  The  island  of  Malta 
is  so  conscious  of  fireworks  as  a  means 
of  celebration  that  it  is  said  that  a  man 
who  successfully  completes  his  morn- 
ing shave  without  nicking  himself 
shoots  a  rocket  out  of  the  window  to 
mark  the  occasion. 

Birthdays  are  always  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse for  fireworks.  This  past  fall  Mrs. 
Henn,'  |.  Heinz  II  commissicned  a  fire- 
works display  on  the  East  River  -lo  hon- 
or her  husband — he  is  the  chairman  of 
Heinz  Products — on  the  occasion  of 


his  75th  birthday.  The  guests  watched 
the  fireworks  arch  up  from  a  barge 
held  fast  by  tugboats  off  the  Heinz's 
Sutton  Place  residence  decorated  out 
on  the  waterfront  garden  with  a  big 
tent.  The  display,  which  was  fired  by 
the  George  Zambelli  firm  from  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania — the  largest  dis- 
players  in  the  country — got  going  quite 
late,  eleven  PM ,  and  the  opening  bar- 
rage startled  thousands  out  of  their 
beds.  Mrs.  Heinz  received  only  one 
complaint,  from  a  landscape  architect 
who  felt  the  spectacle  was  "vulgar  and 
disgusting"  and  that  Mrs.  Heinz 
should  write  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times  apologizing  for  aU  the  noise  she 
had  made.  Other  letters  suggested  de- 
light at  the  surprise;  among  them  were 
charming  descriptions  of  sleepy-eyed 
children  standing  out  on  apartment 
balconies  in  their  Doctor  Dentons. 

Weddings  offer  a  fine  opportunity 
for  pyrotechnics.  In  the  Midwest  one 
of  the  specialists  at  wedding  fireworks 
parties  is  (as  one  might  suspect)  a  cler- 
gyman— a  Lutheran  minister,  the  Rev- 
erend Brian  Bergin,  who  makes  his 
own  fireworks.  Among  his  pyrotechnic 
brethren  he  is  known  as  the  "blaster 
pastor."  At  weddings  he  will  give  a 
short  sermon,  on  the  theme  "The 
Coming  of  Light  in  a  Dark  World," 
and  then  at  the  wedding  party  that  eve- 
ning he  will  put  on  a  sixteen-shell  dis- 
play of  his  own  design  to  illustrate  what 
was  said  at  the  ceremony  earlier  in  the 
day.  His  sermons  are  especially  wel- 
come at  such  occasions,  I  was  told, 
since  they  are  often  shorter  than  his 
fireworks  displays.  He  told  me  that  he 
makes  his  fireworks  in  the  basement  of 
the  parsonage — not  the  church,  he 
hastened  to  assure  me. 

"Do  you  ev'er  use  fireworks  during  a 
sermon?"  I  asked. 

He  nodded.  "Well,  again,  not  in  the 
church,  but  during  an  outdoor  sermon 
I  might  say.  .  .  'and  thus  is  the  way  of 
the  Lord.' Boow!" 


"You  light  a  salute?" 

"Oh,  absolutely.  I  think  fireworks 
should  be  available  for  just  about  ev- 
erything." 

One  of  the  early  practitioners  of  this 
excellent  maxim  was  the  American 
"Champagne  King,"  George  Kessler, 
an  expatriate  who  in  1908  was  inspired 
by  the  Olympic  Games  in  England  that 
year  to  hold  what  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  private  fireworks  parties. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of 


Brocks,  the  British  pyrotechnics  firm. 
The  host,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  ec- 
centric, had  a  considerable  reputation 
for  his  outlandish  parties — on  one  oc- 
casion he  gave  an  "arctic"  dinner  in  ac- 
tual ice  igloos.  On  another,  he  hired 
the  ballroom  of  London's  Savoy  Hotel, 
which  he  flooded  for  what  he  called  a 
"'Venetian"  dinner:  the  dishes  were 
served  by  waiters  sloshing  through  the 
water  while  the  guests  floated  serenely 
in  gondolas.  His  fireworks  extravagan- 
za was  no  less  imaginative.  It  was  held 
at  his  estate.  Bourne's  End,  on  the 
Thames.  His  idea  v/as  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  of  the  Olympics  by  having 
"living  fireworks" — men  dressed  in  as- 
bestos suits  and  outfitted  with  espe- 
cially designed  fireworks — perform  on 
the  lawns  to  represent  the  various 
events  of  the  Olympics:  running,  box- 
ing, wrestling,  and  so  forth.  The  party 
was  so  successful  that  Kessler  gave  a 
similar  fireworks  gala  two  years  later. 
This  time  the  party  turned  out  to  be 
highlighted  not  by  the  fireworks  but  by 
Mr.  Kessler  himself;  he  had  arranged 
to  have  a  huge  pyrotechnic  illumina- 
tion of  the  grounds  at  the  exact  second 
he  stepped  ashore  from  a  launch.  All 
was  in  readiness  for  this  grandiose  ges- 
ture, the  tireurs  standing  by  with  their 
flares,  the  guests  waiting  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  but  as  the  launch  nudged  up 
to  the  dock,  Mr.  Kessler  misjudged  the 
distance  to  shore  and  stepped  smartly 
into  the  Thames.  The  tireurs,  assuming 
that  their  (Continued  on  page  1 6) 
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Baker  Furniture 


Louis  X\' 1  Bedroom 


The  Louis  XV'I  bedroom  crafted 
bv  Baker  Furniture  is  faithful  to  the 
sumptuous  neo-classical  style  of 
the  late  18th  century  French  court. 
These  designs,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  for  two  centuries, 
are  enhanced  with  subtly  striated 
hand  painted  finishes  in  15  differ- 
ent color  combinations. 


You  are  in\'ited  to  see  all  our 
Baker  collections  in  the  showrooms 
listed  below  through  your  interior 
designer  or  architect.  You  may  also 
send  S2.00  for  our  Louis  XVI  bed- 
room brochure.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  255,  1661  Monroe  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
49505. 


^aker 


T^app&'/ubbs 


A  Ni-riK  Arr.e:!.:ar.  Philips  Companv 

Divtinyuished  manufscfurer  and  di>rribuft'r  i'f  tine  furniture 
vith  showrooms  m  Atlanta   Chicaso   Cleveland,  Dallas,  Hijeh  [\> 
Houston.  Los  Angeles.  Miami,  New  York,  Philadelphia 


COMMENTARY 


Baron  Hilton's  show  was  initiated  years  ago  when  he  sent  up  an  aerial 
salute  off  his  beachhead  property  and  a  passing  freighter  fired  a  flare  in  return 


(Continued  from  page  14)  employer 
had  made  it  ashore,  bent  to  their  fuses, 
and  the  whole  place  blazed  up — only 
to  disclose  Mr.  Kessler  thrashing  about 
in  the  water,  his  straw  boater  bobbing 
along  beside  him. 

In  these  times,  private  fireworks 
shows  are  often  held  simply  to  com- 
memorate the  beauty  of  the  art  itself. 
Pyrospectaculars,  which  is  a  California 
fireworks  firm,  fires  a  number  of  annu- 
al shows  for  West  Coast  personalities 
who  are  of  this  persuasion — among 
them  Ed  McMahon,  Johnny  Carson's 
sidekick,  who  has  his  display  at  his 
ranch  outside  Houston;  Jim  Nabors, 
who  has  a  show  in  Hawaii;  and  Baron 
Hilton  of  the  hotel  clan  who  every  year 
commissions  a  $15-20,000  show  fea- 
turing big  thirty-pound,  ten-inch  shells 
(aerial  fireworks  are  measured  by  their 
diameters)  fired  off  Venice  Island  in 
the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  River.  Hil- 
ton's show  was  initiated  years  ago 
when  he  sent  up  an  aerial  salute  off  his 
beachhead  property  and  a  passing 
freighter  fired  a  flare  in  return.  The 
aesthetics  of  this  mild  exchange — the 
arch  of  the  flare  over  the  waters  of  the 
delta — inspired  Hilton  to  start  putting 
on  more  massive  and  carefully  choreo- 
graphed shows  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Pyrospectaculars  firm  is  headed 
by  a  gentlemanly,  soft-spoken  man 
named  Bob  Souza.  Once,  in  somewhat 
subdued  tones,  he  told  me  that  the  od- 
dest party  he  could  remember  in  his 
company's  history  was  a  shipboard  cel- 
ebration given  in  1978  for  the  artist 
Jean  Varda  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 
While  the  fireworks  were  being  fired 
off  a  nearby  barge,  on  board  the  Varda 
yacht  the  artist  was  presented  with  a 
thirteen-year-old  "virgin." 

I  asked,  "Well,  what  then?" 

Souza  said,  "I  was  busy  shooting 
fireworks  off  the  barge,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  for  sure.  xMy  wife,  who  was 


on 
ic. 


board,  told  me  it  was  all  very  symbol 
After  aU,  the  guy  was  celebrating  his 
eightieth!" 

On  the  East  Coast,  one  of  ihe  best- 


known  fireworks  firms  is  Fireworks  by 
Grucci.  The  largest  private  show  that 
this  family  puts  on  annually  is  every 
August  in  Westhampton,  Long  Island, 
for  a  comic-book  tycoon  named  Jim 
Warren.  He  celebrates  his  birthday  on 
that  day.  An  amiable  eccentric,  War- 
ren is  especially  noted  in  the  communi- 
ty for  keeping  a  vintage  Sopwith  Camel 
biplane  parked  on  his  front  lawn.  It 
stays  there  throughout  the  year,  shield- 
ed during  the  winter  by  a  yellow  pro- 
tective covering.  Warren  has  a  fixation 
about  the  color  yellow.  The  Camel  is 
yellow.  So  is  the  house.  The  towels  in- 
side the  house  are  yellow.  Warren 
drives  a  yellow  Checker  cab  with  a  li- 
cense plate  that  reads  Yellow  One. 
One  of  the  Gruccis,  Felix  Jr.,  once 
asked  Warren  why  he  was  so  obsessed 
with  the  color  yellow. 

"What  did  he  say?"  I  asked. 

"To  be  honest  with  you,  I  can't  re- 
member," Felix  Jr.  said.  "I  don't  think 
the  answer  was  very  profound;  other- 
wise I  would  have  remembered.  I  think 
he  just  likes  yellow." 

In  the  early  days  of  Warren's  fire- 
works parties,  three  hundred  or  so 
guests  turned  up;  now  it  has  become  a 
semipublic  event  with  roads  closed  off, 
police  on  hand,  and  crowds  of  up  to  six 
thousand ...  an  inevitable  progression 
since  it  is  impossible  to  insure  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  party  if  devices  rise  from  it 
three  hundred  feet  in  the  air  and  burst 
in  chrysanthemums  visible  ten  miles 
away. 

With  the  help  of  the  Gruccis,  for 
years  my  wife  and  I  put  on  a  fireworks 
party  farther  out  on  the  Island,  at 
Wainscott.  It  was  usually  held  around 
Bastille  Day.  We  finally  gave  it  up  for 
very  much  the  reason  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  private.  The  crowds  crept 
across  the  potato  fields  in  droves. 
Some  were  furtive,  as  if  they  were  pota- 
to pickers  out  on  a  late  shift.  Others 
were  more  brazen,  moving  in  with 
their  picnic  hampers.  The  advance  was 
inexorable.  Wat.iiing  this,  a  friend  of 
mine  said  he  wa:;  reminded  of  what 


Macbeth  must  have  seen  watching  the 
Forests  of  Dunsinane  moving  across 
the  fields  toward  the  ramparts.  Then 
one  Bastille  Day  we  had  a  small  acci- 
dent. One  of  the  guests,  William  S.  Pa- 
ley,  rose  from  his  spot  on  the  lawn  to  go 
home  early — his  place  taken  by  a  guest 
from  Chicago  who  was  almost  immedi- 
ately burned  on  the  arm  by  the  residue 
of  a  low-bursting  shell  blown  back  over 
the  crowd  by  an  onshore  wind.  The 
gentleman,  whom  I  did  not  know, 
sued.  The  case  was  settled  by  the  in- 
surance companies  for  a  miniscule 
amount,  but  the  experience  was  nettle- 
some  enough  so  that  we  decided  to 
forego  the  event  the  following  year. 
On  Bastille  Day  the  crowds  came 
across  the  potato  fields  to  find  a 
deserted  house  and  grounds,  and  a 
sign  propped  up  that  read,  sorry, 

NO  FIREWORKS. 

Now  the  event  has  become  a  public 
one.  The  fireworks  rise  from  a  barge 
moored  off  Anthony  Duke's  estate  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  spectators 
buy  tickets.  Clowns  and  mimes  per- 
form on  the  waterfront  lawn.  Musi- 
cians wearing  straw  hats  play  Dixie- 
land jazz.  The  funds  go  to  benefit  Boys' 
Harbor,  Duke's  charity,  which  allows 
city  children  to  spend  a  few  summer 
weeks  at  the  compound  on  his  proper- 
ty, and  to  East  Hampton's  theatrical 
institution.  Guild  Hall. 

I  miss  the  private  party,  though.  This 
summer,  we  were  invited  to  a  big  shin- 
dig featuring  fireworks  and  ballooning 
at  Malcolm  Forbes's  seventeenth- cen- 
tury Chateau  de  Balleroy  in  Norman- 
dy. The  famous  chairman  of  Forbes 
magazine  has  been  giving  these  parties 
for  nine  years.  Last  year  the  occasion 
featured  a  balloon  designed  as  a  replica 
of  the  Chateau  de  Balleroy  itself.  To 
have  seen  this  huge  edifice  sailing  over 
the  countryside,  as  if  gravity  itself  had 
let  loose,  could  have  been  compared  as 
spectacle  to  the  great  fireworks  show 
later  on.  But  I  have  thought  about  it, 
and  if  it  were  a  choice  I  would  still  take 
the  fireworks  to  watch.  Absolutely,  n 
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Tlus  is  the  new  'Buick'Electia 


THE  GERMAN  AUTOBAHN  (no  speed  limit) -Inuigme 
yourself  on  a  no-speed-limit  stretch  of  Teutonic  interstate,  letting 
^our  precision  German  touring  sedan  do  what  it  was  designed  to 
do:  perform. 

Imagine  your  surprise  at  what  suddenly  pulls  around  you. 
An  engineering  test  car  A  Duick  Electra,  of  all  things.  But  not 
the  kind  ofBuick  Electra  you  might  expect. 


BUICK  ELECTRA?  NO,  BUICK  ELECTRA  T  TYPE. 

Disregard  any  previous  notions  you  may  have  had  about 
Buicks.  The  new  Electra  T  TYPE  is  different.  It  has  fully 
independent  rear  suspension,  multi-port  fuel  injection,  front- 
wheel  drive,  rack-and-pinion  steering  and  MacPherson  struts. 

It  also  has  special  firm  springs  and  shock  absorbers,  large 
diameter  front  and  rear  anti-sway  bars,  quick  17.6:1  steering, 
and  aluminum  alloy  wheels  with  blackwall  radials. 

But  new  ideas  must  pass  severe  tests.  In  this  case, 
Electras  new  multi-port  fuel  injection  system  came  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  world-respected  engineers  of  Bosch, 


in  Stuttg-art,  Germany 

After  thorough  evaluation,  they  confirmed  the 
performance  of  what  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  fuel  injection  systems  in  the  world. 

We  didn't  stop  there.  Bosch  technicians  drove  it  through 
oxygen-thin  altitudes  and  steep  grades  of  the  Alps.  While  a 
similar  prototype  was  put  through  the  searing  heat  of  the 
Australian  Outback.  All  because  we're  convinced  that  today, 
mere  luxury  simply  isn't  enough. 

Despite  the  high-tech  demands  of  the  times,  traditional 
Buick  virtues  remain  timeless.  Ride  smoothness:  the 
T  type's  ride  is  firm,  but  still  highly  supple.  Comfort:  inside, 
gray  velour  or  optional  leather-trimmed  bucket  seats.  Appeal: 
a  leather-wrapped  gray  sport  steering  wheel  is  standard. 

Performance  cars  should 
look  like  they  perform.  T  TYPE 
does.  And  it  comes  with  a  3- year/ 
36,0{X)-mile  limited  new-car 
warranty.  A  deductible  may  apply. 
See  your  dealer  for  details. 

We've  put  our  new  Electra 
through  some  very  severe 
tests.  Now  it's  your  turn.  So 
buckle  up  and  test-drive  it 
yourself.  Then  share  your 
opinions  with  us. 


Wouldn't  you  really  rather  l\ave  aliuick? 


Official  Car  of  the  XXIIIrd  Olympisd 
Los  Angeles  I9S4 


Jlil^dlfliiilliH^fillL 


Sfjme  Buicks  are  equipped  with  engines  produced  by  other 

GM  divisions,  subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies  worldwide. 

See  your  Buick  dealer  for  details. 
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SUMMER  READING  STARTS  HERE 


By  Steven  M.  L.  Aronson 


TI U-:  LETTERS  OFJEAN  RHYS 
Edited  by  Francis  Wyndham 
and  Diana  Mclly 
The  Viking  Press 
320  pp.,  $22.50 

Jean  Rhys  was  the  nom  de  plume  for  a 
Welsh  woman  who  was  born  in  the 
West  Indies,  went  to  live  in  England 
when  she  was  sixteen,  became  a  chorus 
girl,  had  her  first  love  affair  with  an 
older  man  who  jilted  her  after  a  year 
(she  would  smart  all  her  life  from  that 
remembered  hurt),  moved  to  Paris  in 
the  twenties,  and  was  taken  up  by  Ford 
Madox  Ford,  who  encouraged  her  to 
write.  The  result  was  a  trio  of  brave, 
bitter  novels — After  Leaving  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, Voyage  in  the  Dark,  and  Good- 
Morning,  Midnight — tenanted  by  soli- 
tary heroines — each  her  own  worst  vic- 
tim— drifting  between  cafes  and  dingy 
hotel  rooms.  When  Jean  Rhys  died  in 
1979,  her  will  stipulated  that  no  biog- 
raphy be  written.  Now  her  literary  ex- 


Jean  Rhys 

ecutor,  Francis  Wyndham,  together 
with  her  close  friend,  Diana  Melly,  has 
put  together  this  selection  of  letters, 
taking  up  her  story  in  193 1 — where  she 
herself  left  it  in  her  autobiography 
Smile,  Please — just  after  the  early  suc- 
cess of  After  Leaving  Mr.  Mackenzie; 
and  ending  it  in  1966  as  she  completed 
Wide  Sargasso  Sea,  the  stor>'  of  the  first 
wife  of  Mr.  Rochester  oijane  Eyre  and 
a  startling  new  departure  for  her 
work — its  success  spurred  the  reissu- 
ing of  her  books  so  that  a  present  gen- 
eration of  readers  knows  exactly  what 


it  means  when  somebody  is  described 
as  "veryjean  Rhys."  "For  me,"  Francis 
Wyndham  writes,  "the  ghost  of  Jean 
Rhys  is  not  the  haunted,  lonely  woman 
who  figures  in  her  novels.  .  .but  the 
slant-eyed  siren  with  whom  one  could 
enjoy  the  full  intensity  of  a  treat  as  with 
no  one  else — those  sacred  moments  of 
frivolity .  .  . "  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  writ- 
er of  these  letters  is  an  eclipsed  and  for- 
lorn figure;  the  air  around  them  is  fetid 
with  bitter,  ineradicable  resignation.  If 
there  was,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  insists,  "a 
cozy  side  to  her  personality,"  these  let- 
ters do  not  attest  it.  They  are  well-edit- 
ed and  usefully  footnoted,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  reads  on  with  mounting  dis- 
taste: "The  thing  I'm  writing — it's  a 
rum  business.".  .  .  "Haven't  touched  a 
drop  for  a  month." .  .  .  "This  is  a  rum 
house." .  .  .  "I'd  been  feeling  as  down  as 
hell."  ,  .  .  "But  it's  so  cold  in  this  damn 
place  that  I  can't  think  of  anything  ex- 
cept how  cold  (Continued  on  page  22) 


Edwina,  Countp.ss  Moantbatten,  with 
K'.-;,s  AJfor.so  o*'  Snain. 


Barbara  Pym  with  Henry  Harvey, 
a  beau  at  Oxford. 


D.W.  Griffith  Ignoring,  to  his  right, 
juvenile  leading  actor  Bobby  Harron. 
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Because 

your  face 

needs 

something 

different. 


s. 


It's  the  tan  made  only  for  faces— 

a  creme  so  sheer  your  face  feels  naked. 
It's  non-comedogenic  so  it  won't  clog  pores. 
It's  extra  refined  texture- 
so  you  love  tfie  way  it  goes  on. 
It's  protection  that  comes  in  4  ultra-light  formulas. 
And  it's  extra  rich  with  water-based 
moisturizers  to  keep  delicate  facial  tissue 
soft  and  sleek  while  you  tan  fast 
with  delicious  St.  Tropez  color. 
It's  called  sai'O/r /a/re— 
t!i!!|f|l  '•sffe*-     knowing  how  to 

do  things. 

Plus  the  luxurious 
protection  of  a 
total  lip  block. 


^«SaE*r^ 


FACE  ^ 
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CREME 


BALM 


Non-comedogenic.  Won't  clog  pores. 


irginia  Slims  remembers  when  a  woman 
carried  more  weight  than  a  man. 


©  Philip  Morris  inc.  I^^--) 


Man  190  lbs. 


Woman  261  lbs. 


Bod}/ Weight:  111  lbs. 

Steel-Reinforced  Corset:  20  lbs. 

Corset  CoiK^r:  4  lbs. 

Wire  Bustle:  6  lbs. 

Chanise:  ~'  lbs. 

Four  Petticoats:  20  lbs. 

Flannel  Draivers:  2  lbs. 


Hose:  2  lbs. 
Boots:  8  lbs. 
Shirtivaist:  22  lbs. 
Taffeta  Skirt:  35  lbs. 
Braided  Velvet  Coat:  15  lbs. 
Hat:  10  lbs. 
Parasol:  4  lbs. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Siraking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


8  mg  "tar,"  0.6  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar.'84. 


You  ve  come  a  long  way,  baby. 


VIRGINIA 
SUMS 


SI  i     VIRGINIA  SLIMS 


^'"^GINIA  SLIMS 


,     j^p  ^  MfNTHO^ 


'-nw  Tar  ,  f, 


Wa??zflH:  112  /fe. 

Bodxf  Weight:  llllhs. 
Pantsuitl  lb. 
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A  poor  Kentucky  farm  boy,  Griffith  had  the  fiber  and  the  obsessed 
romantic  spirit  of  the  American  original,  the  true  grit  of  the  pioneer 


{Continued from  page  2^)  I  am  and  cold 
in  general  and  that  cold  is  hell  and  hell 
cold.".  .  .  "I'his  petty,  leering,  un- 
splendid  cruelty,  this  damnable  drop- 
ping of  water  on  the  same  place  for 
years.".  .  ."It  gives  me  the  blues."  (Sa- 
cred moments  of  frivolity,  indeed!) 
The  center  here  that  holds  is  Jean 
Rhys's  devotion  to  her  art,  for  the  let- 
ters do  "bear  witness  to  the  single- 
minded  seriousness  with  which  she 
approached  the  task  of  writing."  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  flash  of  somber  ge- 
nius— or  is  it  just  that  the  odd  line 
shines  the  more  brightly  in  its  sur- 
rounding darkness?  It  is  all  as  "Jean 
Rhys"  as  can  be. 

D.W.  GRIFFITH:  AN  AMERICAN  LIFE 
By  Richard  Schickel 
Simon  and  Schuster 
672  pp.,  $24.95 

Definitive  is  the  only  word  for  Richard 
Schickel's  biography  of  the  father  of 
the  movies  or,  if  you  will,  the  first  inde- 
pendent picture  maker;  it  is  the  very 
model  of  what  research  and  intelli- 
gence can  accomplish.  D.W.  Griffith 
was  "the  first  to  conceive  of  movies 
as — potentially — an  art  form.  .  .  .  His 
belief  was  that  if  the  traditional  art 
forms  would  not  find  room  for  him, 
then  he  would  make  an  art  form  of  his 
own."  This  unsuccessful  playwright 
and  failed  actor  proceeded  to  do  just 
that.  A  poor  Kentucky  farm  boy,  he 
had  the  fiber  and  the  obsessed  roman- 
tic spirit  of  the  American  original,  the 
true  grit  of  the  American  pioneer.  In 
reconstructing  Griffith's  life,  which 
was  at  once  a  representative  and  an  ex- 
otic one,  Mr.  Schickel  has  had  to  chron- 
icle nothing  less  than  the  unfolding  life 
of  the  movies,  which  he  does  with  a 
skilled  cutter's  eye.  Griffith,  of  course, 
went  on  to  make,  among  scores  of  oth- 
er films,  The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  the  great 
American  epic;  Intolerance,  the  specta- 
cle to  end — and  the  one  that  began — 
ail  spectacles;  Hearts  of  the  World,  a 
moving  war  stcrv;  Broken  Blossoms,  a 


full-blown  tragedy;  and  Orphans  of  the 
Storm,  a  historical  saga.  That  the  sweep 
and  flow  of  all  of  these  were  carried  in  a 
single  consciousness  strains  credulity 
at  the  same  time  that  it  exacts  belief. 
He  built  a  world  around  him,  what 
Jean  Renoir  would  call  "the  Griffith 
world.  .  .of  feeling  and  sensation."  In 
so  doing,  he  was  the  progenitor  of  a 
whole  race  of  Hollywood  kingpins: 
Erich  von  Stroheim,  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  Lillian  Gish,  Richard  Barthel- 
mess,  Mary  Pickford,  Mack  Sennett, 
Raoul  Walsh.  But  Griffith's  is  finally  a 
sad  cautionary  tale.  Unbending  like 
other  founding  fathers,  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  music  of  compromise; 
he  was  careless  and  extravagant  with 
money;  he  drank.  The  Hollywood  he 
had  invented  said  he  was  outmoded, 
box-office  poison,  an  unbankable  rel- 
ic. He  was  scandalously  allowed  to  fall 
silent — indeed,  was  made  to  endure 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  silences  in 
film  history.  He  directed  no  movie  af- 
ter the  age  of  56,  and  the  seventeen 
years  of  life  that  remained  to  him  were 
ones  of  lonely  bitterness.  But,  "like 
most  of  us,"  Mr.  Schickel  writes, 
"D.W.  Griffith  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  his  own  misery,  just  as  he  was 
the  author  of  his  own  greatness." 

A  VERY  PRIVATE  EYE: 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  IN 

DIARIES  AND  LETTERS 

By  Barbara  Pym,  Edited  by  Hazel  Holt 

and  Hilary  Pym 

E.P.  Dutton 

396  pp.,  $18.95  '^ 

Barbara  Pym  is  a  fashion,  a  cult,  and 
practically  an  industry.  Her  books 
keep  being  issued  and  reissued,  out- 
lasting their  author,  who  died  in  1980. 
Affectedly  simple,  deceptively  chatty, 
brilliantly  wrought  comedies  of  man- 
ners, full  of  English  spinsters  and  An- 
glican men  of  the  cloth,  they  are  as 
touching  and  as  satisfying  as  any  novels 
written  in  our  time.  Barbara  Pym  pub- 
lished siv  of  them  in  England  between 
1950  and  1963,  when  her  seventh  was 


summarily  rejected  by  publishers  as 
being  "not  the  kind  of  novel  to  which 
people  are  turning."  Undaunted,  she 
went  on  writing  the  novels  she  believed 
were  "perfectly  publishable  if  only 
somebody  would  have  the  courage  to 
be*  unfashionable."  She  lived  long 
enough  to  have  the  lonely  last  laugh:  in 
1977,  both  Lord  David  Cecil  and  Phil- 
ip Larkin,  writing  in  The  Times  Liter- 
ary Supplement,  chose  her  as  "the  most 
underrated  novelist  of  the  century," 
and  virtually  overnight  her  books  were 
in  demand  again.  Her  sister  Hilary 
Pym  and  her  literary  executor  Hazel 
Holt  have  pieced  out  this  autobiogra- 
phy from  the  notebooks,  personal  let- 
ters, and  private  diaries  she  left  behind. 
When  Miss  Holt  informs  us  in  her  pre- 
face that  Barbara  Pym  "had  the  com- 
fort and  stability  of  a  happy  life  with 
her  sister  Hilary,  with  whom  she 
shared  a  home  for  most  of  her  life,"  the 
reader  is  not  exactly  titillated.  It  is, 
however,  a  gay,  enjoying  Barbara — no 
stranger  to  the  worlds  of  sex  and  ac- 
tion— whom  we  encounter  in  the  first, 
tonic  section  of  this  book:  a  tall,  good- 
looking,  high-spirited  girl  at  large  in 
prewar  Oxford,  indulging  herself  in  a 
round  of  lunch  and  tea  parties  ("the 
girls  were  too  intellectual  and  didn't 
have  the  compensation  of  being  of  the 
opposite  sex"),  not  to  mention  "shat- 
tering" love  affairs.  "What  is  the 
heart?"  she  writes.  "A  damp  cave  with 
things  growing  in  it,  mysterious  secret 
plants  of  love  or  whatever  you  like.  Or 
a  dusty  lumber  room  full  of  junk.  Or  a 
neat  orderly  place  like  a  desk  with  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place."  Whatever,  she  determined 
to  step  beyond  it  in  her  work:  "Even 
the  idea  of  falling  violently  in  love  again 
(which  is  my  idea  of  an  experience!) 
doesn't  seem  to  be  much  help  in  the 
way  of  writing.  I  seem  to  have  decided 
already  the  sort  of  novels  I  want  to 
write."  After  Oxford  she  joined  the 
community  of  effort  created  by  the 
war:  "I  made  a  potato-and-leek  soup 
for  supper —     (Continued  on  page  24) 
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Fueled  by  her  riches  and  his  rank, 

the  young  Mountbattens  went 

on  their  way,  their  match  a  shameless 

consent  in  pleasure-mongering 


(Continued  from  page  22)  then  went 
firewatching.  It  was  a  beautiful  even- 
ing. On  the  bridge  I  saw  a  girl  warden 
(rather  plain)  being  kissed  by  a  Dough- 
boy (a  hidey-ho,  a  sweet  and  lo,  a  come 
and  go  boy)."  Already  she  was  gripped 
by  a  premature  nostalgia:  "But  now 
when  the  world  is  in  this  sad  state, 
when  one  hardly  dares  to  look  ahead 
into  the  years,  all  this  is  a  warm  com- 
fort .  .  .  the  remembrance  of  meetings, 
letters,  a  photograph  (absence — cheek 
pressed  against  the  cold  glass),  all  the 
little  relics,  all  the  jokes,  everything 
that  did  happen  and  didn't  quite  hap- 
pen and  might  still  happen.  .  .  "  Little 
was  to  happen.  In  the  postwar  years, 
when  she  was  "more  or  less  heart  free," 
she  took  a  full-time  job  in  London 
working  on  the  magazine  of  the  Inter- 
national  Institute  of  African  Lan- 
guages and  Cultures,  never  having 
been  to  Africa  and  having  no  degree  in 
anthropology;  it  was  just  the  sort  of 
thing  one  of  her  characters  would  do. 
"It  ought  to  be  enough  for  anybody  to 
be  the  Assistant  Editor  oi  Africa,"  she 
writes,  "especially  when  the  Editor  is 
away  lecturing  for  six  months  at  Har- 
vard, but  I  find  it  isn't  quite."  She  re- 
mained in  this  job,  however,  until  a 
besieging  illness  in'^ervened,  then  she 
moved  to  the  country,  immersing  her- 
self in  a  life  of  jumble  sales  and  jam- 
making.  "All  I  want  now,"  she  pro- 
tested, "is  peace  to  write  my  unpub- 
lished novels."  "But,"  Miss  Holt 
points  out  in  her  preface,  in  a  style  that 
inadvertently  apes  Pym's,  "unlike  so 
much  of  modern  life  and  literature, 
there  was  to  be  a  kind  of  happy  end- 
ing. .  .  .  Her  literary  reputation  was  re- 
stored, indeed  enlarged.  She  wa'-,  and 
still  is,  sometimes  compared  with  Jane 
Austen.  .  ."  But  Barbara  Pym's  quality 
of  mind  and  her  natural  and  spontane- 
ous way  of  writing  are  quite  impossible 
to  mistake  for  anybody  else's.  When 
early  in  A  Very  Private  Eye  she  learns 
that  an  old  lover  has  been  made  a  major 
in  the  Persian  Army,  she  fantasizes  him 
in  a  dark  red  fez,  exclaiming — let  her 


words  serve  also  to  describe  the  pre- 
sent volume — "How  beautiful,  how 
right,  how  more  than  mildly  amusing! " 


EDWINA, 

COUNTESS  MOUNTBATTEN 

OF  BURMA 

By  Richard  Hough 

William  Morrow  &  Co. 

239  pp.,  $15.95 


Edwina,  Countess  Mountbatten  of 
Burma — this  excellent  biography  es- 
tablishes— was  the  better  half  of  one  of 
the  most  colorful  and  controversial 
couples  of  this  century.  "Always  start 
at  the  top"  was  her  creed.  She  started 
there  by  being  born  "the  world's 
richest  heiress"  (as  Edwina  Ashley,  she 
stood  to  inherit  the  greater  part  of  her 
Jewish  financier  grandfather's  im- 
mense fortune)  and  conspired  to  stay 
there  by  marrying  in  1922  a  "semi-roy- 
al," Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  univer- 
sally known  as  "Dickie,"  a  great- 
grandson  of  Queen  Victoria  (the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  was  best  man  at  their 
wedding).  If  "Dickie"  was  tall,  slim, 
and  spectacular  (a  film  director  who 
had  seen  him  in  Hollywood  in  1922 
commented,  "If  he  had  remained  there 
he  could  have  been  a  rival  to  Valen- 
tino"), Edwina  was  incandescently 
beautiful,  the  brightest  of  the  Bright 
Young  Things  of  the  twenties.  Fueled 
by  her  riches  and  his  rank,  the  young 
Mountbattens  went  on  their  way  with 
the  gait  of  gods,  their  match  a  shame- 
less consent  in  pleasure-mongering. 
Mountbatten  was  a  man  who  was  to 
spend  the  whole  of  his  life  contriving  to 
be  larger  than  life.  He  suffered  from 
impatience,  emotional  short-sighted- 
ness, sublime  self-confidence  (he  often 
claimed  that  he  had  never  made  a  mis- 
take), and  dynastic  pride  (he  tried  to 
get  the  present  Queen,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  his  nephew  Prince  Philip,  to 
change  her  name  to  Mountbatten- 
Windsor).  Advised  and  guided  by  Ed- 
wina, he  would  enjoy  the  fastest  pro- 
motions in  the  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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(Continued  from  page  24)\\kiov^  oiihe 
Navy,  rising  to  Southeast-Asia  Su- 
premo during  World  War  II,  then  to 
First  Sea  Lord.  But  Edv/ina  was  ambi- 
tious in  her  own  right  and  stole  his 
thunder  with  her  lightning.  Complicat- 
ed of  conscience,  unable — or  unwill- 
ing— to  temper  appetite  with  caution, 
she  dedicated  herself  to  the  glory  of  the 
senses  (she  was  by  all  accounts  a  pagan 
bed  companion).  There  was,  notori- 
ously, "Edwina's  black  period" — in 
1932  she  was  linked  by  the  tabloids  to 
both  the  brilliant  actor-singer  Paul 
Robeson  and  the  night-club  singer  and 
pianist  "Hutch"  Hutchinson,  whom 
she  had  given  a  gold  cigarette  case  en- 
graved with  her  name  and  a  compro- 
mising message.  Then  there  was  the 
equally  lurid  period  when  she  was 
"nearly  always  being  seen  with  wom- 
en— women  of  her  own  rank  and 
means."  (Lord  Mountbatten's  own 
pansexuality,  a  public  secret  for  sixty 
years,  is  understandably  glossed  over 
by  Mr.  Hough,  the  author  also  of 
Mountbatten:  Hero  of  Our  Time.) 
There  was,  as  well,  Edwina's  incorrigi- 
ble wanderlust,  where  she  would  "dis- 
appear" for  months  on  end.  This 
confederate  of  kings  and  queens  once 
signed  on  as  crew  of  an  ancient  schoo- 
ner in  Tahiti,  scrubbing  down  decks 
for  half  a  year,  only  to  return  "invigor- 
ated, almost  as  black  as  the  natives, 
hands  hardened  and  calloused."  An  al- 
together unlikely  candidate  for  spiritu- 
al ennoblement.  Yet  in  the  war  she 
discovered  social  responsibility  and 
"found  herself."  And  later,  when 
Mountbatten  was  appointed  the  last 
Viceroy  of  India  to  preside  over  the 
transfer  of  power  from  Britain  to  the 
Indian  people,  Edwina  as  Vicereine 
imprinted  herself  on  a  whole  country 
at  a  historical  moment  as  an  icon  of 
grace  and  goodness.  It  was  in  India  that 
she  found  "her  first  and  only  love," 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  "No  one  will  deny 
that  it  was  one  of  the  great  love  affairs 
of  history,"  Mr.  Hough  writes,  adding 
queerly,  "The  letters  between  Edwina 
and  Nehru  may  never  be  published  but 
were  warmly  cherished  by  Mountbat- 
ten after  Edwina's  deatli  and  always  re- 
ferred to  as  'the  love  lerters.'  "  After 
India,  Edwina  put  herself  literally  at 
everyone's  service.  As  Superintendent- 
in-Chief  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade  and  head  of  numerous  other 
charities,  she  achieved  marvels  of  life- 
saving  ("always  in  perfectly  tailored 


uniform")  but  refused  to  save  herself, 
her  body  becoming  simply  too  exhaust- 
ed to  go  on.  Edwina  was — and  re- 
mains— an  enigma;  who  she  really  was 
she  has  forbidden  us  to  know.  When 
she  dies,  in  1960,  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion in  North  Borneo,  it  is  with  sorrow 
and  reluctance  that  the  reader  takes 
leave  of  a  woman  of  the  most  compel- 
ling fascination. 

DIANE  ARBUS,  A  BIOGRAPHY 
By  Patricia  Bosworth 
Alfred  A,  Knopf 
352pp.,  $17.95 

Named  "Diane"  after  the  heroine  of 
the  movie  Seventh  Heaven,  Diane  Ar- 
bus  wanted  to  be  a  star  and  she  became 
one — by  creating  a  new  kind  of  photo- 
journalism. Her  arresting  images  of 
"anomalies"  and  grotesques — giants 
and  midgets,  triplets  and  twins,  gypsies 
and  clowns,  transvestites  and  her- 
maphrodites— "drastically  altered  our 
sense  of  what  is  permissible  in  photog- 
raphy." But  it  was  her  suicide  in  1971 
that  hoisted  her  above  the  heads  of  her 
contemporaries,  making  her  a  legend 
and  a  cult.  Here  the  Diane  Arbus  who 
spent  her  career  scrutinizing  others  is 
offered  for  our  scrutiny  as  Patricia  Bos- 
worth resolves  Arbus's  place  in  the 
photographic  pantheon,  at  the  same 
time  tracing  the  trajectory  of  this  ac- 
complished self-destroyer's  life.  Born 
into  the  mercantile  world  of  New  York 
(her  grandfather  had  founded  the  de- 
partment store  Russeks  Fifth  Avenue), 
Diane  grew  up  spoiled,  histrionic, 
flashing  with  good  looks  and  uninhib- 
ited intelligence,  "searching,"  in  her 
own  words,  "for  an  authenticity  of  ex- 
perience— physical,  emotional,  psy- 
chological." She  was  sexually  specula- 
tive— open  to  the  attributes  of  both 
sexes;  she  wanted,  she  said,  "to  have 
sex  with  as  many  different  kinds  of 
people  as  possible."  She  made  her  ear- 
ly mark  in  fashion  photography  before 
her  demons  drew  her  to  the  dark  world 
of  freaks.  Miss  Bosworth  carefully  lays 
out  the  splintered  pieces — the  sca- 
brous shards — of  her  subject's  psyche 
so  that  we  are  able  to  see  just  how  Ar- 
bus's work  spoke  encouragingly  to  her 
own  decline;  that  she  was  in  fact  a  long- 
term  suicide.  This  is  a  book  bound  to 
draw  more  than  a  little  blood.  Yet — 
written  with  decency,  sympathy,  and 
understanding — it  also  delivers  Diane 
Arbus  from  the  camps  of  Cant  and 
Cult  that  have  claimed  her.  n 
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A  view  for  a  select  few. 


There  will  never  be  another  home  with  a 
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This  is  the  last.  And  undoubtably, 
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One  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  fashion  designers 
creates  her  first  porcelain  sculpture  — 
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A  distinctive  original  . . .  individually  crafted  with  hand-painting 

Issued  in  limited  edition. 

Advance  resen'ation  deadline;  Tulv  31.  1984. 


Shown  siightly  smailer  than  actual  size. 


$120. 


h  the  exclusive  world  of  haute  couture. 
lere  is  one  undisputed  queen.  Her 

lame  is  Hanae  Mori.  At  the  Paris  col- 
ictions  ...  in  fashionable  boutiques 

[•cm  New  York,  to  Milan,  to  Tok\o  . . .  her 

jesigns  are  applauded  for  their  elegance 

jnd  originalit}-. 
Now  Franklin  Porcelain  is  pleased  to 

[nnounce  a  major  new  artistic  achieve- 
lent  by  the  great  couturiere.  A  suite  of 
liied  edition  flower  sculptures  —  the 

designer's  first  work  in  porcelain  —  cer- 

lin  to  be  of  special  interest  to  collectors. 

id  inaugurating  this  important  new 

lollection  is  a  work  Hanae  Mori  calls 

ffThe  Noble  Iris." 

One  of  the  most  hauntingly  beautiful 
lowers  of  the  Orient,  the  Japanese  Iris  is 
favorite  flower  of  Hanae  Mori.  .Arid,  in 
lis  exquisitely  detailed  sculpture,  she 
aptures  a  particularly  magnificent  Iris  in 
11  the  perfection  of  full  bloom. 
The  Iris  is  portrayed  life  size.  The  deep 
elvet  blue  of  the  gracefully  layered  pet- 
ils  . . .  the  glossy  green  leaves  . . .  the  del- 
:aie  golden  stamens  ...  all  are  depicted 


with  rare  natural  artistn.-.  .And  as  a  final 
touch  of  distinction,  Madame  Mori  has 
included  her  special  design  motif— a 
delicate  butterfly. 

This  Hanae  Mori  original  will  be  fash- 
ioned with  meticulous  care  by  our 
skilled  porcelain  craftsmen  . . .  then 
painstakingly  embellished  by  hand  to 
ensure  that  ever\-  subtle  nuance  of  Ma- 
dame Mori's  rich  palette  is  captured  to 
perfection.  And.  as  befits  a  major  work  of 
art  in  porcelain,  it  will  be  issued  in  lim- 
ited edition,  resened  exclusively  for 
those  who  enter  valid  commissions  by 
December  31.  1984. 

The  Noble  Iris  is  being  issued  at  the 
attractive  price  of  $120  — which  may  be 
paid  in  convenient  monthly  installments. 
A  Cenificate  of  Authenticity-  will  accom- 
pany each  sculpture  and  each  will  bear 
Hanae  Mori's  signature  mark  on  its  base. 

To  acquire  this  premiere  edition 
sculpture  by  Hanae  Mori,  please  return 
the  accompanying  application  to  Frank- 
lin Porcelain.  Franklin  Center,  PA  19091 
bv]ulv31.  1984. 


FRANKLIN   PORCELAIN 


J    1984  FP 
•-ADVA.SCE   RESERVATION  APPLICATION 1 


^e&Qhle^ns 


\alid  onlv  if  postmarked  bv 

July  31.  1984. 

Limit:  One  per  person. 

Franklin  Porcelain 

Franklin  Center.  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  "The 
Noble  Iris"  by  Hanae  Mori,  to  be 
crafted  for  me  in  fine  porcelain. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  under- 
stand that  I  will  be  billed  in  four  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $30.*.  with 
the  first  payment  due  in  advance  of 
shipment. 

'Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and 
a  total  of  S3  for  shipping  and  handling 


S  ignatu  re 

A^L    ORDERS    ARE    S  JB-ECT    TO    ACCEPTANCE 

Mr 

Mrs. 

Miss 


ASE    PRIST    C^EAR^V 


Addres 
Cit%- 


State,  Zip_ 


A     FRANKLIN     MINT    COMPANY 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF 
THE  THOUSAND  SICILIES 


By  Jan  Morris 


There  used  to  be  an  entity  called  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  If  I  were 
monarch  of  that  island  now  I  would 
call  it  the  Kingdom  of  the  Thousand  Si- 
cilies, or  the  Innumerable  Kingdom,  so 
kaleidoscopic  is  the  nature  of  the  place, 
so  riddled  with  anomalies,  anachro- 
nisms, exceptions,  and  hints.  There  is 
Sicily  black  and  Sicily  fair,  horrid  Sicily 
and  Sicily  delightful,  Sicily  to  make  the 
blood  boil,  the  adrenaline  run,  the 
heart  alternatively  sink  or  sing. 

On  the  map  it  may  look  all  of  a  piece : 
triangular,  uncomplicated,  given  a 
graceful  asymmetry  by  the  great  vol- 
canic construction  of  Etna  in  the  north- 
east, elsewhere  a  counterpoint  of  bar- 
ren mountain  mass  and  fertile  plain. 
On  the  ground  it  is  very  different,  for 
this  fulcrum  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
been  enmeshed  in  its  time  by  so  many 
different  influences,  confused  by  such 
myriad  invasions  and  supremacies, 
that  almost  nothing  about  it  is  really 
straightforv/ard.  it  is  a  mongrel  island, 
but  the  most  patrician  of  mongrels:  an 


island  ansio 


crat,  b 


u:  c^ossbrea. 


Above:  Sheep  grazing  against  a  backdrop 
of  old  farm  buildings. 

Here  are  the  five  chief  metaphysical 
provinces  into  which,  were  I  reaUy  rul- 
er of  this  astonishing  domain,  I  would 
divide  my  grand  estate: 

First,  the  province  of  Sicily  Organic. 
Its  heyday  is  the  tur  n  of  the  year,  for  the 
Sicilian  spring  is  spring  almost  in  the 
abstract  or  stereotype — springissima 
so  to  speak,  when  the  entire  island  ap- 
pears to  be  sprouting  magically  into 
new  hope.  The  hillsides  are  fuU  of  wild 
flowers,  white  and  blue  and  dazzling 
yellow.  The  sounds  in  the  air  are  sub- 
tle, fragile  sounds — a  chirping  of  small 
birds  out  of  sight,  a  hum  of  bees  per- 
haps, the  jangle  of  sheep  bells  from  a 
wandering  flock,  a  soft  stir  of  breezes 
now  and  then — and  the  wide  scene 
around  is  lilce  some  lyric  invention  of 
the  poets.  The  land  is  pinky- white  with 
almond  blossom,  or  spattered  with  the 
yellow-green  of  orange  orchards,  and 
down  among  the  vineyards,  aromati- 
cally  smoke  rises  from  bonfires. 


And  when  we  leave  the  hills  and 
drive  down  the  country  road  toward 
the  coast,  all  around  are  hedges  of 
prickly  pear,  dark  walls  of  lava  stone.  A 
dog  picks  his  way  all  alone  across  a 
rocky  stream.  A  man  on  a  mule,  wear- 
ing a  cloth  cap  and  stacked  all  around 
with  firewood,  salutes  us  gravely  as  we 
pass,  and  here  comes  that  flock  of 
sheep,  bells  still  tinkling,  jostled  all 
around  by  bossy  dogs. 

Yet  we  are  nowhere  remote.  No- 
where in  all  Sicily  is  more  than  175 
miles  from  anywhere  else,  and  this  Ar- 
cady  is  almost  suburban.  Half  an  hour, 
and  we  are  battling  our  way,  gritting 
our  teeth,  desperately  consulting  street 
plans,  through  the  big  city — Palermo, 
Catania,  Messina,  Siracusa — and  en- 
tering our  second  province  of  the 
realm,  Sicily  Latin. 

There  are  few  experiences  in  life  at 
once  more  hair-raising  and  more  ex- 
hilarating than  to  be  guided  into  a  Sicil- 
ian city  you  do  not  know  by  a  couple  of 
bold  ragazzi  on  a  Honda — streaking  in 
and  out  of         (Continued  on  page  32) 
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\bu  know  places  to  get  cash, 
even  in  places  you  dotft  know. 


\bu've  got  the  CardI 


No  matter  where  you  land,  you  know 
where  to  get  cash.  Because  with  the 
American  Express'  Card,  you  can  cash 
your  personal  checks  at  any  partici- 
pating hotel,  motel,  orairline.  And 
you  can  also  cash  personal  checks 
and  get  American  Express'Travelers 
Cheques  at  any  American  Express 
Travel  Service  Office!  Subject  to  some 
limits  based  on  local  regulations,  cash 
availabilities  and  establishment  policies. 


And  with  the  Card,  once  you've  enrolled 
in  the  Express  Cash* program,  you  can 
get  up  to  $500  a  week:  at  automated  cash 
dispensers  of  participating  financial  insti- 
tutions. Plus  as  mucn  as  $500  a  week 
in  cheques  at  American  ExpressTravelers 
Cheque  Dispensers.  To  enroll,  call  1-800- 
CASH-NOW.  Knowing  how 
to  get  cash  is  as  easy  as  know- 
ing the  right  card  to  carry. 
Don't  leave  home  without  iti  ® 


Travel  Service  Offices  of  Amencan  Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company,  Inc. ,  its  affdiates  and  Representanves. 
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(Continued  from  page  30)  traffic  lines, 
jumping  the  lights,  racing  through  im- 
passable alleys  and  turning  impossible 
corners,  until  at  last  with  an  exchange 
of  farewell  hoots  and  an  ostentatious 
roar  of  exhausts  we  are  deposited 
breathless  at  the  door  of  our  hotel. 

Though  Sicily  has  been  ruled  or  col- 
onized at  one  time  or  another  by 
Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Arabs,  Normans,  Spaniards,  French- 
men, it  remains  quintessentially  Latin- 
ate — which  is  to  say,  it  offers  all  one 
can  ask,  and  sometimes  rather  more,  of 
the  qualities  we  think  of  as  Italian.  It 
does  not  feel  in  the  least  like  Greece,  or 
Yugoslavia,  or  even  nearby  Malta:  it  is 
an  insular  extract  of  Italy. 

It  has  all  the  bittersweet  Italian  mix- 
ture of  the  beautiful  and  the  hideous. 
The  great  new  motor  roads  which  link 
most  parts  of  Sicily  leave  the  urban  out- 
skirts squalidly  enough,  but  once  into 
the  country  they  sweep  away  in  such 
lovely  curves  of  viaduct  that  they  seem 
as  much  art  as  engineering.  And  in  the 
core  of  every  Sicilian  town,  however 
dismal  its  first  impressions,  dingy  with 
peeling  tenements  or  heartless  with 
tower  blocks — however  unspeakable 
the  traffic,  which  makes  entering  any 
Italian  city  these  days  an  act  of  sense- 
less masochism — inviolate  in  the  cen- 
ter you  will  find  some  masterpiece  of 
Baroque,  some  perfectly  proportioned 
piazza,  some  stupendously  ornate  ca- 
thedral, or  a  flight  of  ceremonial  steps 
which  rises  to  its  crowning  castle  or  pa- 
vilion with  a  noble  contempt  for  the 
chaos  all  about. 

All  the  flair  of  Italy  is  here,  and  the 
impenetrable  bureaucracy  too,  and  the 
sex-obsession,  and  the  kindness,  and 
the  vulgarity,  and  the  preoccupation 
with  death:  could  anywhere  be  more 
absolutely  Latin  than  the  famous  cata- 
comb of  the  Capuchins  in  Palermo, 
where  the  clothed  and  munimified  bo- 
dies of  generations  of  citizens  are  dis- 
played for  all  to  see,  guarded  by  friars 
and  climaxed  by  the  corpse  of  a  poor 
child  largely  labeled  BMIBINA— sleep- 
in;:  .  ?J'.A[yrY  BABY  GIRL? 

fi-YM:.  dc  viot  be  ioo  beguiled  by  those 
racy  young  bloods  on  the  Honda:  an- 
other nigi-ii,  '0  other  ^:;rcumstances, 
they  may  ea.,i:\  sn -  ch  your  han.dbai> 


Greek  theater  at  Taormina 

with  just  the  same  panache,  and  send 
you  back  to  that  hostelry  in  a  mist  of 
angry  tears. 

For  as  everyone  knows,  there  is  a 
Bad  Sicily,  "for  WORK'"  cries  a  poster 
announcing  an  unemployment  rally  in 

the  piazza,  "for  PEACE! /1G/1/N5r  THE  JVM - 

FIA'"  "Are  there  Mafiosi  in  this  very  vil- 
lage?" I  asked  a  man  one  day.  "So  it  is 
supposed,"  he  cagily  replied.  And 
doubtless  it  will  be  through  tortuous 
relationships  of  the  Family  that  the 
contents  of  your  lost  bag  will  reach 
their  receivers  in  Bologna  or  Milan. 

Of  course  to  the  :tranger  the  Sicilian 
Mafia  remains  only  an  allusion,  a  bit  of 
a  shudder:  but  perhaps  because  of  its 
presence,  perhaps  for  still  older  and 
darker  causes,  an  insidious  air  of  secre- 
cy does  pervade  this  island,  as  though 
almost  everyone  has  something  to 
hide.  It  is  not  that  Sicilians  are  un- 
friendly. They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
charm  itself:  a  smile  invariably  raises  a 
smile,  a  joke  some  repartee,  and  no 
greeting  can  be  more  innocently  spon- 
taneous than  the  wave  from  the  woman 
on  the  rooftop  as,  hanging  out  her 
washing  to  dry,  she  chances  to  notice 
you  walking  by  below,  and  gives  you 
the  merry  waggle  of  the  fingertips  that 
is  the  tacit  equivalent  oiciaol 

But  meet  the  very  same  person  face 


to  face,  and  there  will  be  a  tantalizing 
hint  of  reserve  to  her,  suggesting  that 
beyond  that  wave,  that  passing  smile, 
lie  immemorial  shuttered  privacies. 
The  Sicilian  visage,  which  is  extremely 
expressive,  can  be  formidably  blank. 
Try  cashing  a  check  at  some  back- 
country  Sicilian  bank,  high  in  the  hill 
country  of  the  interior  perhaps,  where 
the  unshaven  cashier  sits  in  his  leather 
jacket  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  around 
the  room  the  shabby  clerks  look  up 
with  baleful  curiosity  to  see  you  en- 
ter— try  offering  your  First  Bank  of 
Centerville  check  there  one  day,  and 
you  will  see  how  forbiddingly  the  Sicil- 
ian face  can  turn  to  concrete. 

There  can  be  a  hush  to  Sicily  which 
is  very  disconcerting.  Even  on  an  idyl- 
lic hillside,  when  the  wind  drops,  the 
sheep  stop  moving  for  a  moment,  and 
the  bees  are  busy  somewhere  else,  the 
utter  silence  can  be  unnerving — the  si- 
lence of  the  dead,  it  seems,  or  possibly 
of  limbo.  Disturbing  too  can  be  the 
wan  desertion  of  a  village,  at  any  time 
of  day,  at  any  season  of  the  year:  the 
people  are  all  inside  their  houses  in 
fact,  and  doubtless  for  good  reasons — 
the  heat,  the  cold,  a  national  holiday, 
siesta  time,  Archie  Bunker  dubbed  in 
Italian  on  TV — but  even  when  you 
know  the  cause  it  feels  as  though  the 
place  has  been  scoured  of  all  life  by 
some  irreversible  catastrophe. 

Some  very  ancient  catastrophe  too, 
for  almost  everything  sinister  about 
SicUy  feels  immensely  old  in  origin — a 
lingering  repudiation,  as  it  were,  of  all 
the  abrupt  modernity,  of  television,  of 
automobile,  of  holiday  hotel  and  oil 
money,  that  is  transfiguring  this  society 
as  it  is  transforming  half  the  world.  A 
place  called  Pantalica,  in  the  hills  be- 
hind Siracusa,  creepily  suggests  this 
spirit  of  resentment.  It  is  a  vast  necro- 
polis, created  it  seems  by  those  misty 
Sicans  who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  and  it  consists  of  several 
hundred  square-cut  holes  in  the  high 
rock  faces  of  a  ravine.  That  is  all,  just 
row  upon  row  of  holes  in  the  rock:  but 
so  numb  is  the  atmosphere  there,  so 
brooding  do  those  tomb-cavities  look, 
that  for  myself  I  find  it  one  of  the  most 
truly  frightening  sites  on  earth,  haimt- 
ed  by  ghosts      (Continued  on  page  38) 
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"CURIDDS7ISNT  IT?  --^ 

HFTEEN  YEARS  AFTER  WE  PUT  MEN  ON  THE  MOON; 
WE  FINALLY  LEARIsJ  HOW  TO  BU Y  SHEETS!' 


"Often,  life's  biggest  discoveries  are,  indeed,  quite  small. 

Case  in  point:  The  Spiegel  Catalog. 

Upon  its  discovery,  one's  life  is  suddenly  free  of  the  unnecessary 
tedium  of  mundane  'chore'  shopping. 

Time-consuming  trips  to  buy  the  likes  of  sheets  and  towels  and 
(dare  I  say  it?)  yes,  underwear,  are  replaced  by  a  simple  phone  call. 

Impeccable  quality  linens  from  YSL,  Perry  Ellis,  Laura  Ashley  and 
Bill  Blass  are  delivered  in  just  days.  Returns  are  picked  up.  Free. 

Which  leaves  the  rest  of  one's  leisure  time  to  be  spent— well  — 
at  one's  leisure. 

And  that,  truly  is  a  giant  leap  for  mankind." 


ALL  STYLE.  ALL  SERVICE.  ALL  SATISFACTION. 
:)  get  your  copy  of  the  new  Spiegel  Fall  Catalog,  mail  $3  with  the  attached  card.  Or  call,  toll-free,  1  800  345  4500,  and  ask  for  Dept.  042. 
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NO  OTHER 
LUXURYCAR  SHIFTS 

SOEFIORTLESSLY 
FROM  THE  SUBLIME 

TOTHE  MUNDANE. 

Some  time  ago,  BMW  engi- 
neers recognized  that  no  car 
can  adapt  to  reality  without  being 
to  some  degree  schizophrenic. 

Because  not  far  beyond  the 
next  gentle  sweep  of  pastoral  road- 
way lies  a  bumper-to-bumper 
world— one  where  the  measure  of 
a  car  isn't  just  how  fast  it  goes,  but 
how  well  it  goes  slow. 

No  luxury  car  takes  both 
worlds  in  easier  stride  than  the 
BMW  528e. 

For  the  open  road  and  its 
much-celebrated  joys,  the  528e 
offers  a  spirited  f  uel-injected  engine 
(the  Eta)  with  the  responsiveness 
for  which  BMW  ismuch  celebrated. 

Coupled  with  one  of  the 
world's  most  surefooted  suspen- 
sions, it  lets  you  "cut  off  on  a  moun- 
tain road  and  slice  through  curves 
with  eager  finesse"(Motor  Trend). 

But  for  roads  neither  open  nor 
joyful,  the  528e's  preparation  has 
been  equally  painstaking. 

Its  Eta  engine  is  designed  to 
provide  high  torque  at  low  engine 
speeds— allotting  power  to  speeds 
at  which  you  most  often  drive. 

Its  five-speed  gearbox  is  spe- 
cially designed  to  move  you  nimbly 
through  obstacle-course  traffic 
without  rowing  your  way  there 
through  constant  gear  changing. 
(Automatic  is, of  course,  available.) 

And  all  the  while  it  delivers 
mileage  figures  mildly  astonishing 
for  a  true  high-performance  luxury 
sedan:  an  EPA-estimated  [22 
mpg,  32  highway:'' 

The  BMW  528e. 

The  luxury  car  distinguished 
!)y  how  firmly  it  grasps  the  road. 
And  by  how  firmly  it  grasps  reality. 

'Figures  are  for  comparison  purposes  only  Your  actual 
mileage  may  vary,  depending  on  speed,  weather  and  trip 
length,  actual  mileage  will  most  likely  be  lower  ©  1983 
BMW  of  North  America,  Inc  The  BMW  trademark  and 
logo  are  registered 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 
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(Continued  from  page  32)  long  dead 
themselves,  the  ghosts  of  ghosts,  per- 
petually staring  out,  soundless,  form- 
less, from  their  dark  and  inaccessible 
chambers. 

Sea-Sicily  next.  If  you  cannot  travel 
more  than  175  in  a  straight  line  in  this 
island,  you  can  travel  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles  without  retracing  your 
footsteps  around  its  coastline — some- 
times above  precipitous  cliffs,  some- 
times around  seductive  beaches, 
sometimes  along  lovely  strands  that 
seem  to  dissolve  gradually,  in  marsh- 
land and  salting,  from  one  element  to 
the  other. 

The  sea  is  inescapable.  Deep  in  the 
hinterland,  even,  you  may  look  up  and 
discover,  motionless  between  the 
slopes  of  a  distant  pass,  the  unbeliev- 
able blue,  like  the  blue  of  the  sea  in  a 
naive  painting,  and  that  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Often  you  may  see  beyond  it 
too,  to  the  mountains  of  the  mainland, 
to  the  harsh  sea-humps  of  offshore  is- 
lands, to  the  dim  outline  of  Pantelleria 
in  the  south;  or  if  you  are  standing  high 


Baroque  architecture  in  Vizzini 

enough,  the  day  is  clear  enough,  and 
your  companion  is  sufficiently  con- 
vincing, to  the  remote  thin  line  along 
the  horizon  that  is  allegedly  Africa. 

That  sea  is  never  empty.  Every  Sicil- 
ian landscape  has  its  freighter  passing 
by,  its  two  or  three  fishing  vessels  wal- 
lowing there,  or  the  bright  lights  of 
shrimp  boats  speckled  across  the  mid- 


night waters.  Between  the  houses  of 
any  big  Sicilian  city — they  are  all  on  the 
coast — masts,  funnels,  and  superstruc- 
tures show,  or  the  gaping  maws  of  car 
ferries  at  the  quay.  And  in  the  streets 
far  from  the  docks  you  may  peer  into 
an  open  doorway,  between  a  bakery 
and  a  shoe  store,  and  find  fishermen  at 
work  in  the  melancholy  bare-bulbed 
light  of  a  net-loft. 

The  crafts  of  the  sea  are  as  venerable 
here  as  the  crafts  of  the  soil.  In  the 
north,  on  a  beach  near  Scopello,  I  once 
came  across  the  huts  of  a  tuna  fishing 
camp,  huddled  beneath  the  bluffs.  It  is 
a  seasonal  job  and  nobody  was  there, 
but  even  in  its  emptiness  the  place  pos- 
sessed a  potent  numen:  the  big  black 
boats  lay  heavy  in  their  sheds,  the  bar- 
rack bunks  awaited  their  crews,  all 
was  sun-bleached,  sea-washed,  and  on 
the  walls  the  men  had  respectfully 
scrawled  the  score  of  last  summer's 
catches,  thirty  fish  one  day,  fifty  an- 
other, as  though  they  were  commemo- 
rating some  arcane  and  inexorable 
ritual.  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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J.  Seward  Johnson,  Jr. 

Lifesized  Bronze  Sculpture 


Current  Exhibitions 


Phoenix 
Indianapolis 
New  York  City 
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8  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.  •  Washington,  D.C.    20007  •  202-362-9310 
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Natural  beauty.  Sheraton  pattern  in  stainless.  Complete  services  and  open  stock  at  fine  stores 


m  ONEIDA 


The  silver  cube.  Our  silversmiths'  mark  of  excellence.  Made  in  America. 

For  a  free  brochure  write  Oneida  Silversmiths,  P.O.  Box  1,  Oneida,  New  York  13421. 
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(Xmh tinned  from  page  38)  At  Trapani 
they  pursue  what  must  be  the  most  ele- 
mental of  all  industries,  the  garnering 
of  salt  from  the  sea,  and  this  too  seems 
less  contrived  than  timelessly  or- 
dained. The  wide  white  flats  lie  half 
land,  half  sea  on  the  city  outskirts,  and 
the  gathered  salt  is  stacked  in  big  ob- 
long mounds  across  the  waste.  They 
are  protected  by  clay-tile  roofs:  but  far 
from  weakening  the  effect  this  gives 
them  a  most  solemn  antique  air,  and 
makes  them  look  like  a  somewhat  omi- 
nous prehistoric  earthworks. 

For  like  so  much  else  in  Sicily  the  sea 
can  be  baleful  in  its  connotations.  No 
Sicilian  legend  is  without  it,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  suggests  that  the 
island  is  directly  connected  by  a  sub- 
aqueous tunnel  with  the  waters  of 
Greece,  the  source  of  its  first  great  cul- 
ture. They  say  the  sea-nymph  Arethusa 
came  that  way,  emerging  on  Sicilian 
soil  in  the  form  of  the  spring  called 
Arethusa's  Fountain,  beside  the  water- 
front at  Siracusa. 

This  is  a  disillusionment.  Surround- 
ed by  high  walls  and  half-choked  by 
papyrus  grass,  until  recent  times  Are- 
thusa's Fountain  is  said  to  have  issued, 
though  only  a  few  yards  from  the  sea, 
the  purest  of  fresh  water.  But  there  is 
nothing  pristine  to  it  now.  Rather  too 
many  ducks  waddle  and  mess  about  it, 
scrabbly  birds  twitch  among  those  tan- 
gled grasses,  and  the  water  of  the  pool, 
besides  glinting  with  the  metal  of  dis- 
carded cans  upon  its  bottom,  swarms 
with  verminous  black  carp.  It  suggests 
to  me  now  an  allegory  not  of  sweet 
nymph  or  siren,  but  of  all  the  varied 
miseries,  from  war  to  tawdry  degrada- 
tion, which  the  sea  has  deposited  in  its 
time  upon  this  once  innocent  fore- 
shore. 

On  the  other  hand,  thinking  of  gifts 
from  the  sea,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  this  world  than  the  specta- 
cle of  the  Greek  temples  of  Agrigento, 
softly  floodlit,  riding  their  long  ridge 
on  a  Sicilian  night.  Ah,  the  calm  of 
them,  the  glorious  aloofness,  while  all 
around  that  queer  stillness  of  Sicily 
hangs  upon  the  dark! 

Behind  and  below  all  my  Sicilian 
provinces  lies  Sicily  Symbolic,  grander 
and  deeper  and  more  lasting  than  any 
of  them.  There  is  something  about  this 
place  which  seems  to  speak  to  us  our  of 
the  ageless  human  need  for  mystery. 

The  older  the  symb-)lisni,  the  more 
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haunting,  for  part  of  the  Sicilian  fasci- 
nation is  the  feeling  that  here  we  are 
close  to  the  original  enigma,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things.  The  Classical 
structures  of  this  island,  Segesta  on  its 
hillock,  Agrigento,  Selinunte  beside 
the  sea,  seem  to  be  expressing  the  hu- 
man condition  uncompromised.  The 
peculiar  Greek  quarries  of  Siracusa, 
bedded  with  thick  wild  foliage,  infest- 
ed by  flocks  of  shrieking  magpies,  are 
like  openings  into  the  primeval  under- 
world. And  sometimes,  on  a  squally 
day,  you  may  see  a  rainbow  magically 
suspended  across  the  whole  Messina 
Strait,  which  separates  Sicily  from  the 
Italian  mainland — a  vaporous  bridge 
spanning,  as  if  in  reconciliation,  the  al- 
legorical headlands  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  that  so  terrified  the  voyagers  of 
myth. 

But  of  all  Sicilian  suggestions  the 
one  that  takes  me  closest  to  the  first 
mystery  is  to  be  experienced  near  the 
summit  of  Etna,  that  grand  and  fearful 
crown  of  Sicily.  You  can  drive  far  up 
the  volcano,  high  through  the  gloomy 
lava  fields  to  the  edge  of  the  snow,  with 
the  glory  of  the  whole  island  spread  out 
below  you,  green  and  blue  and  honey- 
stone;  and  from  there  a  cableway  goes 
on  pylons  almost  to  the  lip  of  the  cra- 
ter. Often  enough,  though  the  rest  of 
the  island  lies  vividly  basking,  Etna's 
summit  is  masked  in  sulphurous-look- 
ing cloud:  and  then  those  pylons 
march  away  eerily  into  the  unknown, 
smaller  and  smaller  into  the  distance, 
until  they  leave  the  Sicilian  world  of 
sun,  blossom,  and  bright  color,  and 
disappear  apparently  into  another 
state  of  being. 

Five  imaginary  provinces  of  the 
realm:  yet  for  all  its  bewildering  vari- 
ety, Sicily  leaves  in  the  visitor's  mind, 
as  it  presents  to  the  rest  of  the  world^n 
unmistakable  unity.  AH  is  one  after 
all — and  such  a  one!  Kind  and  cruel, 
ugly  and  divine,  chill  and  inspiring,  all 
are  absorbed  into  the  hard  and  brilliiint 
fact  of  this  island.  It  is  like  some  great 
masterpiece  of  art  or  literature,  which 
offers  different  meanings  to  aU  its  audi- 
ences, looks  different  in  different 
lights,  can  be  interpreted  in  number- 
less ways,  yet  remains  down  the  ages 
triumphantly  and  inimitably  Hamlet  or 
the  Eroica. 

Perhaps  I  would  name  it  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Sicilies:  a  thousand  in 
the  senses,  one  for  the  effect,  n 
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J  Sol  Systems  cures  window  panes. 
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Now  you  can  eliminate  unsightly  windows,  doors  and 
iull  panes  forever.  With  a  Sol  Systems  retractable  awning 
or  your  home. 

A  Sol  Systems  house  is  lovely  to  come  home  to.  Because 
Sol  Systems  awnings  by  Perma  are  designed  to  protect  your 
Datios,  balconies  and  sun  decks.  To  save  energy  by  loWering 
"oom  temperatures  and  reducing  air-conditioning  costs  up 
:o  25%.  To  help  prevent  your  drapes,  carpets  and  furnishings 
from  fading.  And  to  give  your  house  a  sparkling  new  look 
:hat  will  last  for  years. 


Sol  Systems  has  been  manufacturing  and  distributing 
high-quality  retractable  awnings  for  over  sixty  years.  In  a 
variety  of  sizes,  shapes  and  colors  for  windows  both  large 
and  small.  And  for  all  your  outdoor  areas  with  several 
available  options.  Motorized  or  manual  operation  and  fully 
adjustable  awnings  that  guard  against  the      ^r 
sun's  glare  at  all  angles.  C^  H 

For  a  free  color  brochure  call  your  local 
Sol  Systems  dealer  today.  And  put  an  end 
to  your  window  panes. 
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THE  DE.AI  PR'S  EYE 


A  SECRET  SOURCE 

For  the  eccentric  and  exotic,  decorators  head  for  J.  Garvin  Mecking 

By  Michael  Boodro 


Just  back  from  two  weeks  in 
the  Caribbean,  a  deep  tan 
setting  off  thick  silver  hair 
and  a  dashing  moustache, 
J.  Garvin  Mecking  looked 
very  much  the  explorer  in  a 
safari  jacket  and  open- 
necked  shirt,  sitting  among 
his  treasures.  But  in  this  case 
the  prized  animals  bagged 
during  strenuous  hunts  are 
portrayed  in  nineteenth- 
century  English  paintings 
and  needlepoint  pictures. 
The  monkey  is  majolica  and 
hangs  from  a  vine  of  woven 
rope,  the  twisting  snakes 
and  vivid  green  frogs  are 
pinned,  motionless  and  for- 
ever, to  the  ceramic  plates  of 
which  they  are  part.  The  six 
elephants  are  still,  chairs 
carved  from  African  mahog- 
any. The  elk  antlers  have 
been  manipulated  to  form  a  settee. 
The  poised,  elegant  race  horse  is  actu- 
ally a  Victorian  candy  box.  "Tm  heavy 
with  animals,"  Mecking  acknowl- 
edges, and  all  have  been  snared  on  ear- 
ly-morning jaunts  through  the  stalls 
and  shops  of  Portobello  and  Penzance 
or  even  farther  afield. 

Crammed  into  his  tv/o  New  York 
shops,  a  tiny  one  on  East  64th  Street 
and  a  slightly  larger  "warehouse" 
downtown,  all  of  this  exotica  has  made 
Garvin  Mecking  into  the  secret  re- 
souic-  of  virt'^iUv  every  decorator  in 
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Top:  19th-century  French  Palissy  platter.  Above:  Garvin 

Mecking  with  Victorian  terra-cotta  hound.  Below:  An 

unusually  large  mid- 19th-century  sailors'  valentine  in  shells 


the  city  and  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  New  York's  so- 
cial elite  as  well.  Tucked 
next  to  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment, Mecking's  one-story 
uptown  shop  seems  a  sud- 
den bit  of  England,  an  ec- 
centric little  country  shop 
stuffed  with  surprises,  the 
lair  of  an  obscure  rural  aes- 
thete. Mecking  admits  that 
some  people  wander  in  sim- 
ply from  wonder  at  coming 
upon  the  store,  its  windows 
chock-full  of  small  trea- 
sures. 

The  strange  and  unusual 
things  that  Mecking  first  ac- 
quires, things  that  he  hap- 
pily explains,  "no  one  else 
wants,"  tend  to  pass 
through  his  hands  and  end 
up  in  some  of  the  most  pol- 
ished homes  in  New  York. 
"Fran^oise  de  la  Renta  once  came  in 
years  ago  and  bought  every  needle- 
point pillow  I  had,"  he  relates.  It 
wasn't  long  thereafter  that  much  of 
New  York  was  also  haunting  Meck- 
ing's shop  (or  their  own  attics)  for  dis- 
carded needlepoint.  Mecking  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  show  mother-of- 
pearl  inlaid  furniture  and  he  was  an 
early  and  lonely  source  for  the  Oriental 
objects  which  have  become  so  popular  ; 
they  are  now  being  faked  to  the  extent  i 
that  Mecking  himself  will  no  longer  ; 
touch  them.      (Continued  on  page  44)  : 
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Geaner  disAies. 
Less  hot  wato. 
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Is  it  possible  to  buy  a  dishwasher  that  gives  you  cleaner 

dishes  and  saves  energy  at  the  same  time?  It  sure  is  if 

it's  one  of  the  Whirlpool  Power  Clean™  Energy  Saver 

dishwashers. 

Unbeatable  cleaning. 

Our  patented  washing  system  is  so  effective  there's 

no  need  to  prerinse.  It's  unbeatable  in  its  ability  to  clean 

dishes. 

Energy-efficient. 

Whirlpool  Power  Clean  Energy  Saver  dishwashers 

give  you  cleaner  dishes  and  use  20%  less  hot  water  in 

the  normal  cycle  than  any  dishwasher  we've  ever 

made. 

Easy  to  Use. 

They  have  great  features  like  our  exclusive  silverware 


basket  in  the  door,  and 
the  fingertip  ease  of  tilt- 
out  controls. 

Whirlpool  Power  Clean 
Energy  Saver  dishwashers.  They're  backed  by  the 
Whirlpool  promise  of  quality  and  our  toll-free  24-hour 
Cool-Line®  service*  You  also  get  a  one-year  full  war- 
ranty on  parts  and  labor.  Plus  an  additional  one-year 
limited  parts  warranty  on  the  Power  Clean  Washing 
System,  and  a  nine-year  limited  parts  warranty  on  the 
tub  and  door  liner  (labor  extra).  Ask  your  dealer  for 
details. 

*Call   800-253-1301.    In   Alaska  and   Hawaii, 
800-253-1121.  In  Michigan,  800-632-2243. 


Whirlpool 

Home  A  Appliances 

Making  your  world  a  little  easier. 
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THE  DEALER  S  EYE 


(Continued  from  page  42)  As  lor  the 
current  rage  tor  majolica,  Mccking 
shrugs  and  savs,  "I  guess  I'm  partly  at 
fault." 

What  attracts  the  cognoscenti  and 
trend  setters  to  his  shop  is  both  Meck- 
ing's  diverse  stc^ck  and  his  focused  ap- 
proach. For  on  his  numerous  trips  to 
Europe  and  around  the  country  Meck- 
ing  hunts  not  for  a  particular  kind  of 
object,  nor  a  specific  period  or  style. 
He  limits  himself  to  no  particular  aes- 
thetic movement,  embraces  no  rigid 
rules.  As  he  explains,  smiling,  "People 
don't  come  to  me  for  'brown  furni- 
ture.' I'm  not  the  one  for  very  safe 
taste." 

NX^at  Mecking  seeks  and  offers  to 
his  customers  is  the  odd  object,  sure  to 
provoke  comment,  the  accessory  of 
unusual  color  or  scale  or  proportion, 
the  item  which  brings  history,  human 
foibles,  and  humor  into  an  interior.  "I 
don't  consider  myself  an  antiques  deal- 
er," he  says.  "What  interests  me  in  an 
object  is  look,  style,  and  color  rather 
than  authenticity."  He  hastens  to  add 
that  so  far  authenticity  has  never  been  a 
problem.  "The  things  I  sell  cannot  be 
reproduced,  at  least  not  at  the  price  I 
offer  them  for.  We  don't  have  to  apolo- 
gize for  anything.  I've  never  had  to  take 
anything  back  because  it  was  wrong." 

What  makes  Mecking's  stock  so  dis- 
tinctive is  that  he  is  as  entranced  by  an 
early-nineteenth-century  copper  mod- 
el of  St.  George's  Chapel  in  London 
that  is  actually  a  three-part  jelly  mold  as 
he  is  by  an  Italian  Directoire  gold- 
leafed  mirror  of  the  same  period.  He  is 
as  likely  to  have  on  hand  fire  tools  from 
an  English  locomotive  as  an  ornate 
nineteenth-century  chandelier  from 
New  Orleans:  everything,  he  notes, 
"from  picture  frames  to  match  strikers. 
We  hit  all  the  bases.  Perhaps  that's  why 
we're  a  success." 

While  Mecking  claims,  "I  was  just 
lucky,  I  was  born  with  a  discriminating 
eye,"  part  of  his  success  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  applied  this 
eye  to  objects  not  ordinarily  deemed 
worthy  of  his  own  brand  of  connois- 
seurship.  Trained  as  a  decorator, 
Mecking  admits,  "I  buy  ?:a  object  pret- 
ty much  knowing  how  a  decorator  will 
use  it  or  place  it."  I  prev-suahzc  (or  the 
decorator  or  the  clier,;.  1  t-rereiect  for 


the  same  reason.  I  think  that's  part  of 
the  reason  we  sell  things  that  no  other 
shop  in  New  York  could  sell." 

Mecking's  effect  on  interior  design 
has  been  quiet  largely  because  his  pa- 
trons are  secretive,  even  competitive, 
and  don't  always  wish  to  pass  on  his 
name.  Nonetheless,  among  the  trade, 
he  has  become  something  of  a  legend, 
with  the  reputation  for  having  a  wealth 
of  unusual  items  and  accessories  that 
will  distinguish  and  enrich  any  room, 


The  uptown  shop  with  English  jelly 
mold  in  shape  of  St.  George's  Chapel. 

no  matter  what  its  background 
scheme.  Says  Mecking,  "A  lot  of  deco- 
rators buy  from  us  for  themselves  but 
not  for  their  clients.  They  don't  think 
that  their  clients  will  understand.  Oth- 
ers will  recommend  that  their  clients 
come  here  and  buy  their  own  accesso- 
ries, to  complete  a  room,  to  give  it  per- 
sonality. Of  course,  sometimes  a 
decorator  will  say  to  me,  'Don't  show 
that  to  my  client — keep  it  for  me.'  " 
Despite  the  tight-lipped  scene,  howev- 
er, Mecking  has  attracted  a  refined  and 
prestigious  clientele.  Two  names  that 
he  reluctantly  divulged  are  Lauren  Ba- 
call  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  Paley,  as 
well  as  the  editors  of  several  design 
publications.  "I'm  interested  in  style," 
he  says,  grinning.  "I  like  stylish  people 
as  customers,  as  well." 

Mecking  entered  the  antiques  field 
after  attempting  to  study  law  for  two 
years,  which  he  "couldn't  stand."  He 
then  studied  fashion  at  Parsons.  In 
spite  of  winning  the  Mollie  Parnis 
award,  he  quit  shortly  before  gradu- 
ation and  had  a  brief  sojourn  working 
ai  Havaii.  but  eventually  returned  to 


obtain  a  degree  in  fine  arts  from  New 
York  University.  He  then  went  to  work  I 
at  Lord  &  Taylor,  initially  doing  win- 1 
dow  design.  He  was  "loaned"  by  the 
store  to  the  government  and  in  1953  he 
began  three  years  of  traveUng  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  trade  fairs  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Bangkok,  Poland, 
and  Italy.  "The  whole  time  I  was  buy- 
ing and  bringing  things  back  in  my  lug- 
gage," he  says.  "Part  of  the  fun  of  being 
in  this  business  is  that  it  gives  you  a 
chance  to  own  things  you  couldn't 
have  otherwise."  Mecking  returned  to 
become  an  assistant  buyer  in  the  home- 
furnishings  department  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  but  after  eight  months  he  still 
hadn't  received  a  requested  raise,  and 
he  decided  to  strike  out  on  his  own. 
His  first  shop,  under  the  Queensboro 
Bridge,  was  even  smaller  than  his  pre- 
sent quarters.  He  also  had  little  capital. 
Both  circumstances  forced  him  to  de- 
velop a  philosophy  of  commerce.  "I 
knew  that  in  New  York  big  furniture 
doesn't  sell.  The  size  of  my  shop  and 
my  pocketbook,  the  size  of  New  York 
apartments,  and  my  own  taste  all 
pointed  to  what  in  the  trade  is  known 
as  'smalls.'  "  WhUe  he  does  have  some 
extraordinary  pieces  of  furniture,  it  is 
decorative  accessories  which  have  re- 
mained Mecking's  primary  stock  and, 
together  with  his  prescient  eye,  his 
stock  in  trade. 

Having  first  seen  needlepoint,  then 
Oriental  and  China-trade  objects,  and 
now  majolica  reach  peaks  of  popular- 
ity, Mecking  is  philosophical  about  fu- 
ture trends.  He  doesn't  believe  there  is 
another  single  item  or  period  that  will 
again  have  the  impact,  the  sudden  ac- 
ceptance of  majolica.  "Majolica  is  the 
last  discoverable  antique  that  you  can 
buy  in  quantity.  There's  nothing  left 
like  majolica.  It  covered  the  whole 
ground,  color,  design,  richness.  Every 
time  you  look  at  it  you  see  things  you 
never  saw  before."  What  he  does  see 
emerging,  however,  is  a  whole  new  atti- 
tude toward  interior  design,  one  that  is 
fortunately  analogous  to  his  own  sense 
of  style.  "I  think  the  next  rage  will  be  a 
basically  heavily  decorated  and  possi- 
bly even  late-Victorian  look — tufted 
chairs,  heavy  accessories,  marvelous 
fabrics,  lots  of  tassels.  It's  a  look  that's 
achieved,  that  comes  not  from  the  use 
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of  particular  antiques  but  a  certain 
style.  It's  evolved  from  Europeans  col- 
onizing New  York,  and  it's  caught  on 
with  American  as  well  as  European  de- 
signers. It's  not  going  to  move  fast,"  he 
cautions.  "It's  a  very  expensive  look." 
At  the  same  time,  Mecking  expects  the 
emergence  of  its  complement,  "a  more 
controlled  clutter,  the  trend  back  to 
the  one  wonderful  object,  or  piece  of 
furniture.  But  it's  hard  to  find."  One 
period  he  thinks  likely  to  yield  new 
riches  and  a  revived  popularity  is  the 
Renaissance. 

Despite  the  breadth  of  his  stock  and 
the  variety  of  objects  that  provoke  his 
interest,  Mecking  maintains,  "It's  very 
hard  to  find  goods.  You  don't  find  too 
many  things  that  you  haven't  seen  be- 
fore." Although  he  still  comes  across 
an  occasional  surprise,  a  Leon  Bakst 
costume  watercolor  in  an  unlikely  stall, 
a  wall  full  of  animal  horns  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  grandparents  of  some  Brit- 
ish friends,  Mecking  finds  his  search 
ever  more  difficult,  in  part  because  of 
his  unusual  standards.  "The  money 
value  has  to  come  out  of  the  look  of  an 
object,  rather  than  its  scarcity  or  age. 
I've  never  worried  about  credentials. 
I've  always  worried  if  a  piece  can  stand 
on  its  own."  It  is,  after  all,  not  papers 
documenting  provenance  that  add 
warmth  and  charm  to  a  room.  So 
Mecking  keeps  hunting,  for  nothing 
can  supplant  time  spent,  often  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  As  Mecking 
says,  "A  major  part  of  my  success  is  I 
work  damn  hard  at  it.  It's  exploratory 
forme." 

And  like  any  explorer,  Mecking  is 
mapping  out  future  voyages.  He  rel- 
ishes the  memory  of  several  years  back 
when  many  of  the  large  English  coun- 
try homes  were  first  opened  up,  their 
contents  exposed.  "The  English  are 
amazing.  They're  so  eclectic.  They  had 
the  Empire  and  they  brought  every- 
thing home.  And  those  houses  are  so 
large.  I  remember  from  the  attic  of  one 
house  alone  they  brought  out  more 
than  250  porcelain  pitchers  and 
bowls."  He  pauses.  "I  think  the  next 
big  crunch  will  come  from  Scotland, 
which  has  not  been  touched.  Wales  has 
already  been  pretty  much  gone  over, 
but  not  Scotland."  He  smiles,  and  his 
eyes  gleam  at  the  prospect,  d 


A  word  of  advice  about 
greenhouses..  Janco. 


Thinking  about  adding  a  greenhouse  or  sun  r  oorn?  Whatever  your  climate, 
budget  or  needs,  you'll  find  a  Janco  greenhouse  to  match! 

•  Single-glazed  greenhouse— the  most  economical  choice  for  the  serious 
gardener  in  mild  climates.  ^«i^««^ 

•  Insulated  greenhouse—  ■    ive  enclosed 
a  heat-retentive  room  addi-       ■    $2.00  for 
tion.  light  and  airy  enough         J    my  48-page 
for  your  favorite  plants.             I    color  catalog. 

•  Insulated  Solaroom— sleek 
contemporary  design  and 
thermal  break  construction 
make  this  an  ideal  room 
addition  for  all  climates. 

Send  $2.00  for  our  48-page  color 
catalog  featuring  over  1 00 
greenhouses  and  accessories. 


lANCot 
GREENHOUSES 

&.  GLASS  STRUCTURES 

Building  in  the  sun  since  1 948 


Name  _ 
Address . 
City 


, State 


Zip. 


Telephone  ( 


) 


Mail  to:  Janco  Greenhouses 

Dept.  Y-7,  9390  Davis  Ave..  Laurel,  MD  20707 

(301)498-5700 


THIS  CHAIR 
DOESNT  JUST 
SIT  THERE. 

For  added  beauty  or  added  guests,  these  stylish, 
wood-framed  fold-away  chairs  with  a  glossy  walnut 
finish  and  soft  cane  backs  and  seats  will  have  you 
sitting  perfect  on  those  many  occasions  when 
extra  chairs  are  essential.  And  when  extra  room  is 
needed,  these  handsome  chairs  don't  just  sit  there 
but  conveniently  told  away  to  just  IVi   deep. 

They're  just  the  right  size:  31"  tall  hack  and 
14"  X  16"  seat.  And  just  the  right  price:  only  $40 
each,  plus  delivery,  but  when  ordering  two  or 
more  you  save  $5.00  per  chair  at  only  $35  each. 


n  Please  send  me  1  (one)  chair  for  $40 
(#AC5607),  plus  $9.95  shipping. 

n  Please  send  me chairs  at  the 

savings  price  of  $35  per  chair,  plus  a  total  of 
$20.95  shipping  tor  the  entire  order. 

If  delivered  in  Texas  please  add  5%  tax. 

D  Check  or  money  order  enclosed.  Charge  to  my 
n  VISA  n  MasterCard  D  American  Express 

Account  Number: 


FREE 

Your  order  entitles  you  to  a  full  year  of 
exciring  Trifles  catalogues. 


NAME 


Expiratit  n  Dat 

^ 

Signatun 

(required  for  credit  cards) 


AnnRFSs 

CITY. 

ST                  7IP 

MAIL  TO: 

TRIFLES 

PO  BOX  81907,5,  DEPT.  M.^OHl, 

D.AixAS,  rrx.Jis  75381-9075 


JULY  1984 
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PAST  WITH  A  FUTURE 

Two  avant-garde  architects  design  furniture 
that  evokes  historical  styles  with  contemporary  significance 

By  Martin  Filler 


At  one  time  in  the  not-too- 
distant  past,  architects 
who  furnished  their  own 
interiors  tended  to  rely  on 
a  small,  familiar  repertoire 
of  pieces:  primarily  the 
early  modern  classics  cre- 
ated by  the  architects  Mar- 
cel Breuer,  Le  Corbusier, 
and  Ludwig  Mies  van  der 
Rohe  during  the  twenties. 
Those  designs  are  timeless 
as  few  others  have  been  in 
the  whole  history  of  furni- 
ture, for  nvo  primary  rea- 
sons: they  are  the  perfect 
demonstration  of  the  dif- 
ference between  style 
(which  they  have)  and 
fashion  (which  they  trans- 
cend), and  they  work  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fur- 
niture yet  devised  within 
the  aesthetic  context  of 
modern  architecture 
(which,  despite  a  great  deal 
of  propaganda  to  the 
contrary,  is  still  very  much 
■\\ath  us). 

Traditionally,  new  di- 
rections in  design  have 
been  signaled  in  the  so- 
called  "minor  arts" — in- 
cluding silver  and  fur- 
niture— well  before  they 
are  seen  in  architecture. 
Understandably,  it  is  easier,  faster,  and 
considerably  less  expensive  to  make  a 
than  to  build  a  temple.  But  in 

.-  f  .ist  lAvo  decades  in  architecture, 
the  re\'erse  has  happened.  The  avant- 
garde  designers  who  began  to  chal- 
lenge the  repetitive  blandness  of  the 
late  Interriational  Sryk  did  'o  first  wivh 
buildings,  albeit  very  r..oi.le:;t  one;., 
such  as  Robert  Venc:;^:'s  ts-rr-. .;-  '-'^.t  ■•;'=: 


Italian  architect  Aldo  Rossi's  lacquer-striped  Elba  Cabin  and  chairs 


for  his  mother  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Penn- 
sylvania, completed  twenty  years  ago 
this  summer. 

Venturi  and  his  iconoclastic  col- 
leagues soon  discovered  what  every 
innovator  in  architecture  must  ulti- 
mately confront:  that  new  kinds  of 
spijces  require  new  kinds  of  furniture, 
jao  ihsL  Lne  best  solution  is  for  both  to 
l::^  designed  by  the  same  hand.  Robert 


Adam  knew  it,  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh  knew 
it,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
knew  it,  each  in  his  own 
quite  different  way  under- 
standing the  unity  (but  not 
uniformity)  that  is  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  all 
great  art. 

The  sixties  were  years  of 
inventive  improvisation  in 
architecture,  and  interiors 
by  young  architects  made 
dazzling  use  of  found  ob- 
jects, cheap,  disposable 
furniture,  and  castoffs  that 
underscored  the  moment's 
most  treasured  theme  of 
incongruity.  But  as  the  fol- 
lowing decade  progressed, 
and  more  and  more  archi- 
tects became  involved  with 
interior  design,  it  became 
clear  how  limited  their 
serious  options  in  the  se- 
lection of  furniture  really 
were.  Some,  like  Robert 
Venturi,  attempted  to 
modify  the  old  familiar 
favorites  in  unexpected 
new  ways  (he  had  Mies's 
chrome-framed  Brno  chair 
reupholstered  in  vivid 
flame-stitch  cut  velvet, 
for  instance),  but  in  due 
course  a  number  of  other 
architects,  including  Michael  Graves, 
Charles  Gwathmey,  and  Richard 
Meier,  began  designing  furniture  of 
their  own. 

Predictably,  the  results  have  been 
uneven,  since  the  two  talents  are  not 
necessarily  congruent,  as  proven  by 
many  architects'  chairs  (and  some 
chair  designers'  houses).  Reflecting  the 
prevailing         (Continued  on  page  48) 
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In  the  celebrated  world  of 
quarter  horses,  the  value  of 
a  stallion  often  runs  into  the 
millions.  So  it's  no  wonder 
that  Bob  Norris,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Quarter 
Horse  Association,  and  so 
many  other  distinguished 
figures  in  equestrian  circles, 
trust  the  safe  transport  of 
their  valued  cargos  to  the 
Jeepg,  Grand  Wagoneer. 

There's  a  special  feeling  of 


confidence  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  Grand  Wagoneer 
There's  authority  in  its  power, 
security  in  its  traction  and 
prestige  in  its  appearance. 

With  its  remarkable  Selec- 
Trac  2-wheel/4-wheel  drive 
system,  the  Wagoneer  art- 
fully masters  most  any  terrain, 
even  under  adverse  condi- 
tions... from  summer  down- 
pours to  winter  snowstorms. 

Yet,  for  all  its  impressive 


strength  and  dependability, 
classic  comforts  are  standard 
in  a  Grand  Wagoneer  From 
its  plush  interior  fabrics  and 
leathers  to  its  premium  stereo 
sound  system,  quality  is 
never  compromised. 

And  because  it  does  so 
many  things  without  compro- 
mise. Jeep  Grand  Wagoneer 
makes  perfect  horse  sense, 
no  matter  who  your  traveling 
companion  is. 


Jeep^  r  Grand  Wagoneer.The  Ultimate  Wagon.  @ 

FROM  JEEP  CORPORATION  AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  OR  LEASE  AT  PARTICIPATING  JEEP  DEALERS 
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(Continued  from  page  46)  mood  in 
architecture,  much  of  the  new  archi- 
tect-designed furniture  owes  a  consid- 
erable debt  to  the  past,  ranging  from 
pieces  that  are  frank  homages  to  the 
classics  of  several  centuries  to  those 
that  are  rather  less  honest  about  their 
sources.  Originality,  once  the  proudest 
of  attributes  among  designers,  is  pres- 
ently held  in  low  repute  in  some  quar- 
ters, being  viewed  suspiciously  as 
inhibiting  to  creativity  (though  how 
one  can  exist  without  the  other  re- 
mains one  of  the  conundrums  of  the  art 
world  today). 

At  long  last,  however,  the  two  archi- 
tects who  best  understand  the  rele- 
vance of  the  past  in  contemporary 
culture — the  Italian  Aldo  Rossi  and  the 
American  Robert  Venturi — have  pro- 
duced their  first  commercial  furniture 
designs,  works  that  give  pleasure  as  ob- 
jects and  likewLse  act  as  commentary 
on  the  rc-le  ol  h'.rniture  in  modern  life. 
Rossi's  ch?ir,  .hesi  c.f  ■ 
and  close.  .;■-'--  ;- j 
firm  Longooi  ;dj  ,:>-^ 
by  Furniture  v.  ,■:■-:  ':.'"■ 
an  unexpec'  .  ^ 


vers,  caDmet 
:  the  Iralian 

■i   [p,  :\-in  ■.  i  ■■I 


Against  a  background  of  Robert  Venturi's 
Grandmother  pattern  of  pastel  flowers 

superimposed  with  crosshatching,  his  new 
table  and  chairs  for  Knoll  in  his  Queen 

Anne  design,  left,  and  chairs  in  his 
Sheraton  and  Art  Deco  patterns,  rtghl. 

not  readily  associate  with  his  architec- 
ture, whose  grave  demeanor  forcefully 
conveys  Rossi's  tragic  view  of  the  mod- 
ern experience.  Inrtead  of  the  ponder- 
ous designs  turned  out  by  other 
architects  with  an  interest  in  the  Classi- 
cal tradition,  Rossi  here  presents  a  col- 
lection of  great  delicacy  and  freshness. 
The  self-conscious  straining  after  ef- 
fect that  has  been  the  predominant 
mode  in  Italian  avant-garde  furniture 
design  in  recent  years  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  here,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
new  Rossi  line  is  without  any  trace 
of  false  nostalgia  or  cheap  sentiment. 
Humility,  dignity,  and  simplicity — 
concepts  not  exactly  abounding  in  ar- 
chitecture and  design  today — are  the 
operative  terms  for  these  objects, 
which  will  clearly  allow  life  to  be  im- 
posed on  them,  rather  than  (as  is  most 
:  n  the  case  today  with  consumer 
goods)  the  other  way  around. 


Warm,  clear  beechwood  finishes,  as 
well  as  pale-rose  and  sky-blue  lacquer, 
give  the  Rossi  designs  an  aura  of  abso- 
lutely beguiling  innocence,  but  mere 
prettiness  is  not  the  end  of  it.  They 
manage  to  be  both  assertive  and  re- 
strained at  the  same  time:  not  anony- 
mous, but  not  attention-demanding, 
either,  a  very  tough  trick  to  pull  off  in  a 
world  with  a  surfeit  of  things  compet- 
ing for  our  eye.  One  can  as  easily  imag- 
ine Rossi's  modestly  magnificent 
furniture  in  a  Swedish  country  house 
in  an  Ingmar  Bergman  movie  as  in  a 
thoroughly  urban  American  setting, 
striking  the  ideal  balance  between  tra- 
ditional and  contemporary  art. 

Rossi's  affectionate  observations  of 
the  domestic  scene — themes  such  as 
coffeepots  and  crockery  often  reap- 
pear in  his  architectural  drawings — 
have  finally  come  to  happy  fruition 
here,  as  has  another  of  his  favorite  mo- 
tifs: the  beach  cabanas  of  the  island  of 
Elba.  Just  under  eight  feet  tall,  Rossi's 
Elba  Cabin  comes  in  two  versions — ei- 
ther as  a  cupboard  with  two  drawers 
and  four  adjustable  shelves  or  a  closet 
with  two  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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THE  LUMltRE™  COLLECTION 

Designed  and  made  in  France  exclusively  for  Jacuzzi  \X/hirlpool  Bath. 


Authentic  European  elegance. 

As  refreshing  to  the  spirit  as  to  the  body. 

The  Lumiere  Collection  is  for  those  who  desire  not  an  ordinary  bath- 
room, but  a  personal  and  intimate  domain —a  place  of  inspiring  beauty 
and  elegance.  You'll  find  the  Lumiere  Colleaion  inspiring  in  every  detail, 
from  its  deep,  contoured  bath  — equipped  to  provide  you  with  our 
famous  whirlpool  bathing  experience -to  its  dramatic  pedestal  lava- 
tories and  graceful  toilet  and  bidet.  The  luxurious  Lumiere  Collection  — 
authentic  European  styling  and  craftsmanship,  combined  with  the 
whirlpool  pleasure  only  we  can  create.  What  could  be  more  inviting? 


The  Real  One.  The  Only  One. 


JACUZZI  WHIRLPOOL  BATH 

Subsidiary  of  Kidde.  Inc.     , 


WHIRLPOOL    BATH 

For  more  product  information  and  dealer  locations,  call  toll  free:  (800)  227-0710. 
In  California:  (800)  227-0991 .  Or  write:  RO.  Drawer  J,  \X^lnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 
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(C()}itirmt'd  from  page  4S)  drawers  and 
a  lumber  rail.  Best  in  pink  and  blue  lac- 
quer stripes  that  summon  up  the  light- 
hearted  spirit  of  the  original  seaside 
changing  rooms,  the  cabin  is  a  de- 
lightful solution  to  the  perpetual  prob- 
lem  of  storage  in  most  modern 
American  interiors.  As  an  armoirewith 
a  fully  satisfying  sculptural  presence,  it 
gracefully  crosses  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  functional  and  the  formal. 

Though  strikingly  different  in  ap- 
pearance, the  first  furniture  designs  by 
Robert  Venturi  for  Knoll  are  of  the 
same  spiritual  essence  as  the  Rossi 
group.  The  major  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  Venturi's  intentions — 
especially  in  his  rich  array  of  variations 
on  the  molded-plywood  chair  that 
forms  the  nucleus  of  his  collection. 


MARIO  CARRIERI 


■fc,    -      --■ 


Robert  Venturi  amidst  his  new  seating  for 

Knoll,  including  variations  of 

his  molded-plywood  chair  and  his 

floral-tapestry  upholstered  sofa. 

which  also  includes  a  sofa  and  several 
tables — are  considerably  more  playfui, 
though  certainly  no  less  serious. 

Comprising  five  standard  designs 
(Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  Sheraton, 
Empire,  and  Art  Deco)  as  well  as  four 
others  available  on  special  order  (Hep- 
plewhite,  Biedermeier,  Gothic  Reviv- 
al, and  Art  Nouveau),  the  Venturi 
chairs  are  not  hne-forTine  copies  but 
exaggerated  evocations  of  the  most  fa- 
^Tiiliar  aspects  of  the  styles  of  those  per- 
iods, true  to  the  spirit  of  the  originals  in 
a  way  no  "authentic"  reproduction  is 
■ ' k' ;  V  to  be.  This  approach  represented 
!.■  erKiir^ous  risk  for  the  designer  (to 
-ay  nothing  of  Knoll,  whose  image  as  a 
purveyor  of  Modern  Good  Taste  will 


be  irrevocably  altered  by  this  new  line)! 
for  there  is  nothing  worse  than  pin- 
point wit  falling  even  slightly  short  o|) 
its  target.  But  here  Venturi  scores  ^i 
bull's-eye. 

"When  I  was  young,"  Robert  Venj- 
turi  wrote  in  a  recent  article,  "a  surle 
way  to  distinguish  great  architects  was 
through  the  consistency  and  originality 
of  their  work."  Though  the  building 
designs  produced  by  his  architectural 
office  of  Venturi,  Ranch  and  Scott 
Brown  have  had  their  ups  and  downs 
(though  primarily  ups  in  the  firm's  25- 
year  history),  no  one  can  fault  them  for 
a  lack  of  originality.  Thus,  while  many 
of  the  new  Knoll  pieces  will  inspire 
nice  little  shocks  of  recognition  (such 
as  the  ample,  immensely  comfortable 
sofa,  which  looks  fondly  traditional 
in  its  floral-tapestry  version  but  be- 
comes suavely  modern  in  luxurious 
gray  glove  leather),  nothing  here  is 
really  a  revival  of  anything  that  has 
come  before. 

Rather  than  reusing  dormant  deco- 
rative devices — the  marquetry  inlays 
and  trims  and  tricks  of  the  upholster- 
er's trade  that  young  architects  today 
are  more  than  half  in  love  with — Ven- 
turi instead  experimented  with  materi- 
als and  manufacturing  methods,  and 
came  up  with  a  number  of  highly  in- 
ventive results.  For  example,  he  took 
bird's-eye  maple — most  often  used 
with  great  reverence  as  a  veneer  for 
costly  case  goods — and  had  it  stained  a 
dark  gray  that  gives  its  surface  a  deep, 
dull,  sensuous  sheen;  it  is  the  most  ele- 
gant finish  to  be  seen  on  American  fur- 
niture in  years.  New  plastic  laminates 
are  patterned  in  an  unlikely  pairing  of  a 
pale-pastel  floral  print  overlaid  with 
nervous,  Johnsian  crosshatching,  and 
yet  somehow  Venturi  makes  it  work. 

One  winces  to  think  of  the  excesses 
these  pieces  will  provoke  lesser  talents 
to  attempt,  but  just  as  in  current  archi- 
tecture— where  the  Venturi  firm's  de- 
signs are  knocked  off  with  shameless 
rapidity  and  little  skill  by  a  rapacious 
band  of  copyists — it  will  be  easy  for 
succeeding  generations  to  tell  which  is 
the  real  thing  and  which  is  not.  Ven- 
turi's is  a  special  gift  these  days:  the 
ability  to  recall  the  past  without  parody 
and  to  make  our  own  moment  mean- 
ingful at  the  same  time.  He  and  his  Ital- 
ian counterpart  have  much  to  teach, 
and  their  latest  offerings  make  it  a 
worthwhile  lesson  to  learn,  n 
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i\  late  Louis  XV  marble-iopped  table  on 
a  19th-centur\'  Peking  carpet  welcomes 
guests  to  the  main  entr\-  hall.  At  left, 
one  of  the  owner's  two  Maillol  sculptures  is 
opposite  a  terra-cotta  urn  from  Tunisia.  The 
1941  baby  grand  Steinway  in  the  Living  room 
is  often  played  at  parties. 
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j^  JkboLit  two  years  ago,  a  young  pro 
k'ssional  couple  approached  New 
York  designer  John  Saladino  with  a 
book  ol  Chinese  ceramics  in  hand.  The 
pages  with  their  favorite  shades  ot  pink 
and  green  were  carefuUy  marked.  That 
palette  and  a  growing  interest  in  art 
and  antiques  resuhed  in  a  duplex 
apartment  Saladino  refers  to  as  a  "min- 
imalist envelope"  that  showcases  mu- 
seum-quality pieces. 

Saladino  compares  the  first  stage  ot 
the  project — the  gutting  and  recon- 
struction— to  "building  a  yacht  in  the 
sky."  The  apartment  was  virtually  re- 
built; every  piece  of  hardware  had  to 
be  fitted  with  a  craftsman's  perfection. 

A  combination  of  shimmering  sur- 
faces gives  the  apartment  a  satisfyingly 
floaty  feeling.  The  structural  columns 
were  wrapped  in  stainless  steel  to  al- 
most disappear  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling.  Ceilings  in  the  living  room, 
dining  room,  and  entry  ways  were 
vaulted  to  break  the  dreaded  "walk-in 
filing-cabinet  feeling"  Saladino  finds 
prevalent  in  New  York  apartments. 
Walls  were  painted  in  high-gloss  dust- 
ing-powder pink.  The  niches — one 
houses  the  piano — were  lined  in  pale- 
green  cotton.  Parquet  floors  were  paint- 
ed with  aluminum-gray  car  paint. 

The  spectacular  view  adds  appropri- 
ate glitter  for  the  entertaining  done  in 
the  living  and  dining  rooms.  And  the 
master  bedroom,  according  to  Sala- 
dino, "is  the  kind  of  bedroom  that  peo- 
ple who  don't  live  in  New  York  think 
New  Yorkers  should  have.  It's  like  a 
glass  pavilion  that  gives  the  illusion 
that  one  is  floating  over  the  skyscra- 
pers." 

The  still-growing  collection  of  art 
and  antiques  was  chosen  by  both  Sala- 
dino and  the  owners.  To  complete  the 
decorating,  the  remaining  pieces  of 
furniture  were  custom-made  by  Sala- 
dino. □  Editor  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 


ihe  book-lined  wall,  custom-made 
leather  sofa  and  chairs,  and 
19th-centurv  Japanese 
tea  table  create  a  needed  retreat 
trorn  thecity  The  equestrian 
pairing  m  George  Suibbs  circa  1762 
v^s  i-'-'jgr?  -I :,  f.o:}don  auction- 


i  he  dining-room  waUs 
are  silver-colored  satin, 
the  door  stainless  steel. 
An  18th-centur\' 
English  chandelier  is 
the  centerpiece  for  the 
Regency  rosewood  table, 
set  with  Baccarat 
"Celadon  Uni"  china 
and  "Brummel"  crystal. 
Saladino  chairs  are 
covered  in  "Ondine"  by 
Manuel  Canovas. 
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-he  curved  bedroom 
wall  is  painted  in  alternating 
bands  of  gloss  and  mattfe 
%iisK.  Tbe  bed  is 

^covered  in  heavy  satin; 

>l9th:-eentuiy    '" 

iron  urns  topthe  stereo 
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William  Diamond's 

total  transformation 

for  clients  who 

understand  the  wisdom 

of  extravagance 
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/liter  the  removal  of  a 

central  chimney  stack,  four  rooms  and 

added  footage  made  this  gracious 

24-by-36-foot  space  with  a 

new^  fireplace,  tray  ceiling,  and  six  sets  of 

French  doors  on  the  east  and  west. 

Black-green  walls  are  equally  rich  in 

sunlight  or  lamplight.  Chippendale-style 

sofa  is  the  room's  only 

reproduction.  Red  damask  from 

i-ee  Jofa;  slipcovers  in  Clarence  House 

^  rbintz;  Brunschwig  fabric  on  both 

benches.  Painting  and  candelabra  on 

mantel   Kentshire  Galleries;  portrait  from 

.lirscn:  A-  A.dler;  near  it, 

c'ndlt.ncA  irorn  : -hn  Rosseili; 
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IX  living-room  stilJ  life  composed  of  wild  flowers  from  the  lakeshore  behind  the 

house,  a  crystal  lamp  wearing  a  silk  shade  matched  by  others  in  the  room, 

Martele  silver  from  the  family  collection.  Old-fashioned  dark  green  window  shades 

puU  up  from  the  bottom  to  cover  each  French  door  panel. 


The  site  was  persuasive:  over  two  acres  of  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
land  sloping  down  to  the  shore  of  a  lake  big  enough  for  Sunfish  sailing.  The 
location  was  reason  enough  for  a  local  couple  with  two  school-age  daugh- 
ters to  buy  the  property;  the  house,  while  sound,  was  indistinguishable  from  any 
other  builder's  model  in  the  village.  In  addition,  the  rooms  were  small  and  dark, 
shadowed  through  the  day  by  tall  Norway  spruces  on  all  sides.  Interior  walls  had 
been  painted  vivid  yellow  in  an  effort  to  brighten  the  gloom. 

William  Diamond  solved  the  gloom  problem  by  ordering  all  the  spruces  cut 
down.  It  was  a  solution  whose  clarity  and  boldness  are  typical  of  the  young  de- 
signer's work.  Naturally  the  neighbors  engaged  in  strenuous  hand-wringing, 
Americans  being  as  sentimental  about  trees  as  they  are  about  the  tlag,  but  most  of 
them  have  applauded  the  final  result:  a  front  garden  of  pachysandra  with  a  speci- 
men dogwood  that  Diamond  had  preserved,  a  new  group  of  apple  trees  and 
clumps  of  shadblow,  a  handsome  stone  retaining  wall,  a  picture-book  picket 
fence,  and  a  flower  garden  blooming  for  six  months  of  the  year. 

^Tnen  the  new  owners  of  the  lakeside  property  began  planning  its  complete 
renovation,  they  decided  to  find  one  designer  who  could  handle  everything:  ar- 
chitecture, landscaping,  decoration.  The  woman  of  t!ie  house  explains,  "I  didn't 
v/ant  to  choose  the  colors  of  the  bathroom  tiles  and  kitchen  counters  with  the  ar- 
chitect, then  have  the  interior  designer  come  in  and  want  to  change  it  all  and  move 
a  few  walls  besides."  The  couple  had  read  in  the  May  1981  House  &  Garden 
sbout  two  standard  suburban  houses  remodeled  and  redecorated  by  William  Di- 
amond \vi;h  his  mentor  and  then  partner  Pauline  Feldman.  A  meeting  was  ar- 
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/er  IS  entered  trom  the  tlou-er-nmmed  coiirr.-ard  reflected  in  the 
antique  Venetian  mirror.  The  ne\s.-  herringbone  floor  is  made  ot  old  bnck. 
L,intem  hangmg  here  is  an  antique  that  was  copied  tor  use  m  the  extensive  ne^v  gardens. 
Majolica  planters.  J.  Garvin  Mecking;  Kensington  Place  tea  caddies. 


ranged,  rapport  was  instant,  and  the  huge  job  wa^  -   .    -\ 

Extensive  as  the  owners'  plans  were.  William  D . .: : .  .  -  outreached  them.  He  is 
a  man  whose  OKinpic-class  perfectionism  is  the  ineMtable  subjea  ot  anecdotes 
when  tu-o  of  his  clients  meet.  This  couple  asked  Dia~  :~i  :  ?r  a  larger,  more  dis- 
tinguished, more  livable  house.  They  wanted  space  re:  r :  :r.  generations  to  enjoy 
privately,  rooms  for  the  family  to  share,  and  places  indoors  and  outdoors  to  enter- 
tain guests.  They  envisioned  an  unpretentious  but  glamorous  English  .American 
country-  look,  one  they  saw  more  in  antiques  shops  than  in  other  houses.  (Two 
shops  that  they  mention  are  Norman  Shepherd's  in  Water  Mill.  Xeu'  York,  and 
Mill  House  m  Woodbur.'.  Conneaicut.  > 

Tneir  designer  liked  the  program  bu:  on  his  own  aesthetic  terms.  He  told  them. 
"I  won't  use  insulating  glass  it  I  .i:"  •.■::.-::-£  in  a  countn.'  mode.  We  need  real 
small-pane  u-indows  and  doors,  and  you'll  have  to  liveu-ith  storm  sash.  Otherwise 

ce"  _s:  '.ve:c  nei:mc;  .e":?  .mrv- ere  but  in  :;:r  :. :  ; :  .i.i:~  s.  s:r:"  ^  '.r.i'  show, 
preraoricated  as  opposec  : :  .--..-r.-ruL:  r :::.-;  :::ep.ices,  and  rake  pegged  floors. 
Seeking  an  alternative  to  trie  .a::er,  Diamona  spen:  nours  in  the  American  "Wing 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  a  weekend  in  Colonial  Williamsburg  stud^Tng 
trad::: : .".  :■.. :  op-nailed  floors,  which  he  then  had  reproduced.  In  Williamsburg,  he 
also  roimc  ms  fence  design. 

The  designer's  exuberance  and  perfectionismi  were  contagious.  Vr^.t  couple  re- 
members, "Since  we  agreed  with  Bii^/  .I'r  ;  _.:  .-,.:'- er.ricir;.- — rha:  :'.-:r..;5  should 
funaion  and  be  real — we  v,-ere  readv  :o  oe  r:rre_ec  into  decisions  ir.at  usuallv 


r^}  hw  ^V^  ^^"^  seating  in  the  master  bedroom,  r^  are  upholstered  in  an 
Old  \Xorld  Weavers  print  that  is  the  decorator'slavt)rite:  "realistic  roses 
and  lilacs— the  most  romantic  flowers  in  the  world."  More  romance:  the  soft 

graycd-pink  walls,  balloon  curtains  over  wood  Venetian  blinds, 

the  rose-strewn  needlepoint  rug  from  Stark.  Painting  by  Martin  Heade  from 

Hirschl  &  Adler.  Ahoce:  Old  and  new  in  the  serene  master  bath 

include  classic  huropean  hoteT-TtylF  brass  fittmgs  and  a  whirlpool  tub.  Frette  towels   tub 

and  towel  racks  from  Howard  Kaplan,  pitcher  from  Ages  Past  Antiques 


cost  more  than  look-alike  compromises  and  were  sometimes  more  trouble  to  take 
care  of—Iike  the  storm  windows."  Now  when  a  guest  in  the  house  comments  on 
virtually  anything  in  sight— the  small  egg-shaped  brass  doorknobs,  the  gray- 
pamted  doors  within  the  white  architraves-the  owners  exchange  a  sinile  and  are 
ready  to  te  I  a  story  about  how  the  particular  decorative  detail  came  into  being 
^..learly  authenticitv  is  hard  work. 

Diamond  hastens  to  add  that  his  concept  of  authenticity  has  nothing  to  do  with 
reproducing  historic  rooms.  True  historic  rooms  contain  far  less  furniture  than 
this  big  main  room  does;  none  of  the  seating  in  past  centuries  was  as  soft  asd 
plump  as  today  s;  in  correct  period  rooms  most  of  the  furniture  is  lined  up  against 
the  walls,  but  these  mformal  conversation  groups  are  unmistakably  of  our  time 

in  decoratmg  the  rooms,  whose  character  Diamond  established  in  the  architec- 

ural  proportions  and  details,  the  couple  divided  their  participation  accordingfo 

W:l  ;n'r'"'i/      wih.most  closely  involved  in  color  and  fabric  decisions,  the 

t -u  band  a  col  cctor  of  Martele  silver  and  objects  related  to  pipe  smoking,  always 

"icr'c'v?.' u''       '""'^'''  '''^'  u"^  ^'^'""""'""-  ^^^'  ^«^^*"^  ^"o  «f  Diamond  and 
the  C'ul ;"-,"!'-.!  ''V^v^^.^^  """f "    -  ^^^^  designer's  assistant  Anthony  Baratta  and  by 
'"'.■''''-  ^"-  "•  >'Ose  architectural  and  engineering  expertise  were  of- 
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constant  delight  and  we  have  no  regrets; 
'^^'e  were  all  thinking  big  on  this  job,  but 
•■•■'/."  Greene.  Editor;  Carolyn  Sollis 


TIDFMTER 
PAVIUONS 

Hugh  Newell  Jacobsen  responds 

to  the  local  vernacular  with 

"four  little  Monopoly  houses  in  a  row" 
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BY  ELAINE  GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ROBERT  C.  LAUTMAN 
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With  the  shutters  raised,  preceding  pages,  the  living  room  is  shaded  from 

the  sun.  Pool  house  is  a  fifth  and  separate    Monopoly"  structure.  Right.  The  long 

axis  of  the  house  parallels  the  allee  and  road,  the  latter  extended  by  a 

long  pier.  From  the  water  is  seen  only  a  smaU  house  and  its  outbuilding.  Above:  At 

far  left,  the  master  suite  pavilion;  at  far  right,  the  pool  house. 


Hugh  Newell Jacobsen  is  an  ar- 
chitect who  is  always  respon- 
sive to  the  setting  in  which  he 
will  build,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  was  especially  easy  to  re- 
spond to  with  its  sea  light,  rugged  vege- 
tation, dead-level  terrain,  and  the  sheer 
quantity  of  water  there — bay,  rivers, 
creeks.  Equally  smitten  with  the  tide- 
water area  was  his  client,  a  city  man 
from  not  far  away  with  whom  Jacobsen 
had  hunted  game  birds  locally. 

The  client's  wife  was  initially  dubi- 
ous about  country  life  and  so  Jacobsen 
set  about  designing  the  house  for  her: 
"something  urbane,"  he  says,  "but 
suitable  for  the  region."  The  architect 
found  two  vernacular  styles  there, 
"Gothic  Revival  and  simple  Monopo- 
ly-game houses,  both  in  white  clap- 
board." His  aim  was  a  contemporary 
design  that  would  coexist  politely  with 
the  local  houses — always  his  aim,  al- 
though being  unnoticed  is  never  part 
of  the  program. 

On  the  narrow  neck  where  Jacobsen 

■  nc  ;-r-v-;-  -o-ir^ci  weekend  bouse, 

■    '    •   •      -i:  n^-^  foot  lobloUy 
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the  woods  an  old  winding  sandy  road 
leads  to  the  site  "like  a  mile-and-a-half 
drumroll;  every  driveway  is  a  promise, 
after  all."  Then  the  road  straightens 
into  a  1920  fire  lane  "that  heads  like  an 
arrow  for  the  water."  The  water  is  a 
brackish  river  off  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Paralleling  the  straight  road,  a  good 
house-width  away,  is  a  long,  narrow 
freshwater  pond. 

O.n  their  first  visit  to  the  site  with 
their  architect,  the  clients  suggested 
that  the  major  rooms  of  their  house  ex- 
tend along  the  riverfront,  but  Jacobsen 
had  a  more  subtle  siting  in  mind  and 
many  compelling  reasons  for  it. 

"In  a  small  house,"  he  feels,  "you 
should  divide  up  the  views,  giving  sep- 
arate rooms  something  separate  to 
look  at  "  In  addition,  Jacobsen  likes  to 
play  "the  old  Le  Notre  trick  of  looking 
at  water  over  wate»-,"  which  meant  that 
the  swimming  pool  would  have  to  He 
between  the  main  room  and  the  river. 
Placing  the  house  squarely  on  the  wa- 
terfront would  have  wasted  the  wood- 
ed part  of  the  site,  interfered  with  the 
water  view  that  is  seen  when  arriving, 
and  exposed  the  occupants  to  the  glar- 
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the  same  level  in  the  living  room,  which  in  this  * 

isolated  place  needs  no  curtains.  Lowered 

seating  keeps  vistas  clear  and  places  the 

eye  where  viewing  is  best  for  the 

landscape  and  pool.  Jacobsen's  office  did  all  the 

furnishing,  down  to  the  last  teacup. 
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ing  sun  and  passing  boats. 

Instead,  Hugh  Jacobsen  designed 
what  he  thinks  of  as  "four  little  Mo- 
nopoly houses  lined  up  in  a  row  with 
flat-roofed  links."  He  placed  the  long 
front-entrance  flank  along  the  old  fire 
lane  and  shekered  it  by  filling  in  the  ru- 
dimentars'  allee  of  cedars  that  already 
bordered  it.  The  living  room,  the  first 
and  largest  pavilion,  opens  in  three  di- 
rections: to  the  cedar  allee.  to  the  pool 
and  the  river,  and  to  the  river  again  as  it 
bends.  The  backs  of  the  other  three  pa- 
vilions overlook  the  freshwater  pond 
and  a  lively  population  of  ducks  and 
songbirds. 

The  main  entr\',  behind  the  living 
room,  is  the  first  flat-roofed  link,  and  a 
kitchen  and  dining  room  open  to  each 
other  in  the  second  "Monopoly 
house."  In  the  next  gable-roofed  struc- 
ture are  two  guest  rooms  and  baths;  the 
master  suite  occupies  the  last  unit.  Ex- 
terior walls  are  white  clapboard  or 
glass — so  much  glass  that  indoors  and 
outdoors  seem  to  merge.  But  between 
weekends  or  during  storms,  wide-lou- 
vered  shutters,  which  act  as  sun 
screens  in  the  up  position,  are  motor- 
driven  down  to  enclose  the  house  com- 
pletly  in  clapboardlike  panels. 

Designing  the  louvers  to  resemble 
the  clapboard  is  a  typical  Jacobsen 
touch.  He  is  admired  both  for  the  small 
and  the  large  aspects  of  his  work:  his 
meticulous  and  frequently  invisible  de- 
tailing is  carefully  noted  by  his  fellow 
architeas,  and  his  "lifelong  occupation 
and  diversion  is  the  study  of  breaking  a 
building  up  into  smaller  buildings  to 
reduce  its  heaviness  upon  the  land  and 
working  out  how  to  put  it  together." 

In  this  latest  of  Jacobsen's  houses- 
made-of-smaller-houses,  as  in  others 
he  has  built,  there  is,  despite  the  seg- 
mentation, a  strong  sense  of  spatial 
flow  indoors,  a  flow  of  unbroken  planes 
and  unified  neutral  colors.  The  quiet- 
ness that  reigns  here  is  bakn  to  the  outi- 
ers,  who  spend  their  weekdays  in  a  clut- 
tered apartment.  They  say  that  the 
ultimate  luxun'  of  their  weekends  comes 
from  being  in  a  house  where  there  is  e\'- 
er}'  necessity .  .  .  and  nothing  more.  3 
Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 


ihe  pavilion  farthest  from  the  river 

is  the  master  bedroom  suite,  solidly  walled  in 

clapboard  on  this  side,  walled  with  glass 

on  nx-o  others.  The  stair  leads  to  an  attic. 
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thill  his  owri 
four  walls  and 
within  his  own 
quite  small  garden 
Bonnard  found 
the  subject  matter 
of  a  long  lifetime 
in  the  studio 


In  I'lance  and  in  the  United  States  alike,  this  is  redisco- 
very year  for  a  world  of  painting  that  was  elaborated 
slowly  and  patiently  in  a  spirit  of  implacable  indepen- 
dence. Doubtless  Pierre  Bonnard  owed  something  of  that 
independence  to  his  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal. 
His  father,  a  high  official  in  the  Ministry  of  War,  was  born  in 
Dauphine.  His  mother  was  born  in  Alsace.  Strength  of  char- 
acter was  bred,  therefore,  into  the  one,  as  into  the  other.  But 
there  was  also  in  Bonnard's  nature  a  craving  for  liberty,  and 
he  knew  from  the  very  beginning  that  that  liberty  was  funda- 
mental to  the  fulfillment  of  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Yet  it  was 
in  no  way  from  indifference  that  he  kept  clear  of  the  pack. 
He  loved  and  admired  the  artists  who  were  close  to  him,  and 
he  saw  both  the  point  and  the  interest  of  the  work  of  con- 
temporaries with  whom  he  had  nothing  in  common. 

He  was  born  in  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  not  far  from  Paris, 
on  October  3,  1867.  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  was  born 
three  years  earlier  than  he,  and  Henri  Matisse  two  years  lat- 
er. He  was  to  know  both  of  them  well.  He  had  a  brother, 
Charles;  he  was  to  have  a  sister,  Andree,  who  in  1890  was 
married  to  Claude  Terrasse,  at  that  time  a  young  music 
teacher.  He  spent  his  childhood  at  Fontenay,  and  in  the  fam- 
ily house  at  Le  Grand-Lemps,  in  Dauphine.  Le  Grand- 
Lemps  had  a  farm  attached  to  it,  so  that  he  came  to  know  the 
life  of  the  true  countr>'side,  and  of  the  creatures,  both  two- 
and  four-footed,  that  lived  within  sight  of  the  house. 
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'rawing  is 
sensation,"  Bonnard 
said,  "whereas  color  is 
reason."  Preceding 
pages:  A  1926  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  in  crayon 
and  ink  and  The  Red- 
Checked  Tablecloth  or 
The  Dog's  Lunch. 
1910.  Right:  Compotier 
and  Plates  of  Fruit, 
1930-1932.  Above: 
Hie  painter's  first 
"'■  .;■?  r  deljghted  the 

■    ".  :>.'•:  •lorld  with  its 
'"out  and 
■■     ^'f  black. 
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\,i  v>'  inpunA'  >u!Ucrii,  he  loved  liierature — above  alJ,  the 
*■  . :  rck  ;ind  latin  cKissics — and  he  showed  a  precocious  taste 
loi  drawing.  After  passing  his  baccalaureate  in  1885,  he 
obliged  his  father  by  going  lo  hnv  school.  (His  father  wanted 
him  to  have  the  sure  haven  of  a  i)rofession  that,  whether  at 
bar  oi  elsewhere,  would  never  fail  him.)  In  July  1888  he 
completed  his  studies  in  law.  Writing  to  his  mother  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  at  Le  Cirand-Lemps,  he  said,  "I  have  an 
tnerwhelming  sensation  of  freedom.  If  I  am  in  mourning  for 
m\'  studies,  I  know  of  no  more  exhilarating  sensation.  Don't 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  coming  down  to  Le  Grand- 
Lemps  to  continue  my  career  in  the  law.  I  am  bringing  with 
me  a  truckload  of  paints  and  canvas,  and  I  look  forward  to 

painting  away  from  morning 
till  night.  ..." 

While  still  a  law  student,  he 
had  signed  on  at  the  Acade- 
mic Julian,  where  he  had  met 
Paul  Serusier,  Maurice  Denis, 
Gabriel  Ibels,  and  Paul  Ran- 
son.  In  October  1888,  Seru- 
sier showed  him  The  Talis- 
man, the  little  picture  that  he 
had  painted  that  same  sum- 
mer at  Pont-Aven  under  the 
guidance  of  Gauguin.  At  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where 
he  began  his  studies  in  1889, 
he  met  Edouard  VuiUard  and 
K.X.  Roussel.  Ever  more  pre- 
occupied with  painting,  he 
went  with  his  painter-friends 
to  see  the  exhibition  of  work 
by  Gauguin,  Emile  Bernard, 
and  Charles  Laval  at  the  Cafe 
Volpini,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
lately  completed  Eiffel  Tow- 
er. He  was  to  say  later  that  he 
had  been  "carried  away  by  the 
magnificent  example  of  Gau- 
guin." 

He  was  also  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  exhibition  of 
Japanese  art  that  was  put  on  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
April  1890.  ("Japanesey"  or  "Japonist"  was  to  be  his 
friends'  nickname  for  him  in  years  to  come.)  And  although 
he  was  working  part-time  as  a  lawyer,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  concentrated  on  his  profession.  What  mattered  to  him 
was  that  in  March  1891  he  sent  five  paintmgs  and  four  deco- 
rative panels  to  the  Salon  des  Independents.  At  the  end  of 
that  same  month  of  March  his  first  poster  made  its  debut  on 
the  walls  of  Pans.  Commissioned  by  the  firm  of  France- 
Champagne,  It  was  a  great  success.  Felix  Feneon,  the  best 
young  critic  of  the  dav.  noticed  it  at  once.  Toulouse-Lautrec 
was  delighted  by  it,  too,  and  it  made  him  want  to  design 
posters  of  his  own.  Bonna.n  .ook  him  forthwith  to  meet  his 
prmter,  Edouard  Ancoun  -.r^c 
after  gave  all  his  time  to  p?  •     -  .,■ 

'^'Tiy  did  France-Champc  ■. 
by  storm?  To  begin  with,  it  u . , 
ever>'one  had  come  to  expeci 


1  ierrc  and  Martfie, 
ahovc,  at  Vernon,  the  viUa 
where  they  spent  their 
summers,  in  1912  soon  after 
the  purchase  of  the 
property.  Right:  The  Terrace 
at  Vernon,  1928. 
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THE  SEARCIHl  FOIR  THIi 
PERFECT  POOL 

Brooke  Hayward  finds  it 

always  leads  her  home  to  Hollywood 


w 


Oheldon  Andelson's  elegant  pool  hangs  high 

and  seemingly  precariously  over 

Los  Angeles  for  a  perfect  view  of  the  skyline,     -r 
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Although  never  heated,  George  Cukor's  pool 
coiild  boast  many  celebrated  visitors,  one  of  whom, 
Katharine  Hepburn,  swam  laps  in  it  every  day 


.^■_ .^_i I—, 


I  it's  possible  to  have  a  passion  for  swimming  pools,  I 
do.  This  can  probably  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
J  family,  swimming  was  taught  before  we  youngsters 
were  on  our  feet.  My  first  memory  is  of  the  odd  but  thrill- 
ing sensation  1  had  when  Miss  Finney  (our  teacher,  who 
came  daily  under  Mother's  supervision)  finally  removed 
the  upside-down  flowerpot  she  had  placed  in  the  shallow 
end,  my  only  perch,  leaving  nothing  between  me  and 
earth  but  water.  Now  at  night  1  would  dream  only  of  end- 
less somersaults  through  this  water  in  which  I  could 
move  as  effortlessly  as  a  dolphin.  My  sister  might  have 
had  a  somewhat  different  experience:  before  Miss  Fin- 
ney's lessons  had  taken  hold,  she  fell  in  one  day  during  a 
cocktail  party.  Nobody  saw  or  heard  her  except  me  (do- 
ing my  endless  somersaults).  Rising  to  the  surface,  I  exci- 
tedly pointed  her  out  to  Mother:  there  was  my  baby 
sister,  a  bizarre  sight,  fully  submerged,  walking  calmly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  already  halfway  down  the  sixty- 
foot  length  of  it!  Mother,  to  my  added  amazement,  said 
not  a  word  nor  wasted  a  motion :  cleanly  and  with  inimita- 
ble  form — toes  pointed,  body  and  legs  straight  as  a 
knife — she  dove  in  wearing  her  linen  dress  and  shoes.  Af- 
terwards, surrounded  by  alarmed  guests,  she  held  my  sis- 
ter upside  down  by  her  ankles  while  quarts  of  water 
poured  out.  Nevertheless  I  don't  remember  any  adverse 
side  effects. 

Later,  Miss  Finney,  who  came  for  years,  taught  us  to 
dive  off  the  board  by  pointing  at  various  ripe  apricots  or 
even  leaves  that  fell  from  a  nearby  tree  and  gathered  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  end.  Although  these  recollections 
are  of  a  rather  more  romantic  time  and  glamorous 
place — Hollywood  in  the  late  thirties  and  forties — thar 
any  I  am  likely  to  encounter  again,  they  are  quite  useful  if 
I  analyze  why  some  pools  are  worthy  of  passion  and  the 
majority  forgettable. 

There  are  three  requisites  for  pool  greatness  that 
should  be  present  in  equal  proportions:  comfort,  service- 
ability, and  beauty.  The  absence  of  this  last  quality,  for 
instance,  causes  the  elimination  of  most  pools  altogether 
and,  in  particular,  lap  pools,  a  genre  currently  in  vogue. 
Lap  pools  may  be  good  for  exercise,  they  may  be 
squeezed  in  where  nothing  else  will  fit,  but  they  categori- 
cally do  not  inspire  one's  sense  of  the  aesthetic.  On  the 
other  hand,  reflecting  pools  may  be  beautiful  but  you 
can't  swim  in  them;  unfortunately  nobody  yet  seems  to 
have  built  a  nobly  proportioned  lap  reflecting  poo',  may- 
be because  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Alas,  comfort  is 
not  eve;vrli:nc:  either.  M\-  father  once  built  a  round  pool, 
:'i  ;:;3rne;cr.  wnich  was  compulsively 
'^'"'■^i-'- ■^•"■' '■  ■  '■*  '■■  "'O^-  "M'-n  toddy.  At  no 
'•  ■  --'"  :-~-'-----  r  xc.  The  unmistak- 


able purpose  of  this  pool  was  walking  (a  measured  slog 
through  its  tropical  steam,  preferably  with  a  cool  drink  in 
hand),  not  swimming  at  all.  Thus  it  became  the  center  of 
social  rather  than  physical  activity,  just  like  a  glorified 
and  enormous  hot  tub. 

When  I  was  six,  my  parents  bought  a  house  in  Con- 
necticut, with  the  idea  that  we  would  commute  back  and 
forth  to  California,  thereby  extending  our  vision  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  vision  would  eventually  lead  me  to 
discard  all  East  Coast  pools  north  of  Palm  Beach  from  my 
pantheon  of  all-time  greats.  To  this  day  I  have  no  truck 
with  pools  that  must  be  winterized.  For  tu'o  thirds  of  the 
year  they  are  an  eyesore.  Who  wants  to  look  at  a  large  cav- 
ity in  the  ground  that  is  half-full  of  frozen  water  or  cov- 
ered with  plastic?  It  is  evident  why  the  owner  generally 
places  it  some  distance  from  the  house.  Ours  was  half  a 
mile,  an  annoying  expedition  in  bare  feet  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day.  In  my  concept  of  perfection  there  is  a  clause 
that  enables  one  to  fall  into  a  pool  when  the  mood  strikes 
without  first  having  to  pack  a  suitcase.  Nowhere  has  this 
concept  been  better  realized  than  in  a  Los  Angeles  pool 
that  was  built  by  antiquaire  Peter  Paanakker.  Peter  can 
get  up  in  the  morning,  step  from  his  bathroom  floor  right 
into  the  pearlescent  waters  lapping  at  his  feet,  dive  under 
the  glass  partition  that  divides  inside  from  outside,  swim 
a  few  lengths  in  the  sunshine  surrounded  by  olive  trees, 
dive  again  and  come  up  in  the  breakfast  room  where  a 
roaring  fire,  scrambled  eggs,  and  champagne  await  him. 
Now  that's  style. 

However,  I  must  admit  that  a  recent  trip  to  Los  Ange- 
les did  very  little  to  improve  my  sanguine  childhood 
memories  of  swimming  from  one  glorious  pool  to  an- 
other. Few  people  nowadays  build  great  Olympic-size 
extravaganzas — or  can  afford  to  heat  them — and  since 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  benign  neglect  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, many  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  the  past  have 
either  been  filled  in  or  altered  beyond  repair.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  places  in  Beverly  HiUs  was  Vincent  Price's 
vast  Spanish-style  house  and  equally  vast  pool  he'd  labo- 
riously restored — with  his  wife,  Mary,  a  set  designer —  to 
their  twenties  splendor.  Not  only  was  the  house  a  show- 
case for  legendary  collections  of  art,  furniture,  African 
and  pre-*.^olumbian  artifacts,  but  its  garden  a  setting  for 
their  collection  of  exotic  flora  interspersed  with^foun- 


J.  he  late  George  Cukor's 
pool  and  pavilion ,  opposite,  designed 
in  the  mid  thirties  by  California 
architect  J. E.  Dolena.  Above: 
Brooke  Hayward's  former  pool. 
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The  poo!  was  high  entertainment:  there  was  a 
subterranean  room  with  a  glass  window  through 
which  one  could  watch  the  swimmers 


tains.  One  particular  fountain,  I  remember,  was  outfitted 
with  a  gas  line  that  would  enable  the  water's  surface  to 
blaze  amid  the  splashing  droplets.  Then,  too,  the  pool 
was  high  entertainment.  There  was  a  subterranean  room 
fitted  with  a  glass  window  through  which  one  could 
watch  swimmers  in  the  water's  pale  aquamarine  light. 
Also  there  was  a  fanciful  pavilion  faced  inside  and  out 
with  brilliantly  colored  and  decorated  tiles.  The  Prices 
became  so  involved  in  restoring  old  tiles,  they  installed  a 
kiln  and  soon  were  experts  at  glazing  and  firing  their 
own,  inviting  artist  friends  over  on  weekends  to  get  into 
the  act.  Bill  Brice  did  a  set  of  enormous  butterflies  for  the 
pavilion.  After  a  while  every  available  surface  on  the  pre- 
mises was  covered  in  tiles  of  every  imaginable  shape  and 
pattern — yet  all  in  keeping  with  the  building's  original 
Spanish  character.  However,  fifteen-odd  years  later, 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  wondrous  folly.  Either  the  present 
owner,  or  the  previous — who  knows? — saw  fit  to  change 
the  house  into  a  French  country  estate,  rather  a  provin- 
cial one,  I  might  add.  Gone  forever  are  the  fountains,  the 
colors,  the  exotic  gardens  with  towering  cacti,  the  pavil- 
ion. The  pool  is  still  there,  but  gone  is  its  tile  coping,  even 
the  underground  room.  There  is  nothing  left  that  hints  at 
its  sixty  years  on  this  planet. 

A  rare  exception  is  director  George  Cukor's  pool.  Mr. 
Cukor  died  last  year,  but  I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  the 
property  again  while  it  was  still  intact.  He  had  finished 
enlarging  the  house  and  building  the  pool  by  1937,  the 
year  I  was  born.  Although  it  was  never  heated,  it  could 
boast  many  notable  visitors,  one  of  whom,  Katharine 
Hepburn,  swam  laps  in  it  every  single  day,  rain  or  shine, 
summer  or  winter,  up  until  about  five  years  ago.  It  is  said 
Cukor  refused  to  install  a  heater  because  she  liked  th° 
natural  temperature  of  the  water.  One  of  the  best  aspects 
of  this  pool  is  its  relationship  to  the  house  and  the  land- 
scape Cukor  created  around  it,  a  site  of  absolute  privacy, 
walled — by  the  kind  of  high  brick  wall  forbidden  by  zon- 
ing laws  nowadays — and  yet  with  lovely  sweeping  vistas 
that  span  every  square  foot  of  the  surrounding  hillside. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  hillside  as  a  desirable  building  site 
has  long  presented  its  residents  with  multifold  chal- 
lenges Forest  fires  in  the  dry  season,  floods  in  the  rainy, 
earthquakes,  a  subterranean  foundation  of  decomposed 
granite  that  turns  to  jelly  in  the  rain— none  of  these  are 
the  slightest  deterrent  for  those  who  crave  a  view.  In  1961 
I  rented  a  house  on  Stone  Canyon  Road,  just  up  from  the 
Bel-Air  Hotel;  within  a  week  ir  and  tour  hundred  other 
houses,  from  exclusive  canyon  to  exclusive  hilltops,  were 
in  ashes.  The  Bel-Air  fire  was  or--  :,,f  r 'he  costliest  disasters 
in  Los  Angeles  history.  This  in  r ->  ,-,,.  akered  property 
values:  sooner  or  later  everythmv.  .^n  -  h;  Hr   Sheldon 


Andelson,  a  lawyer  who  does  much  fund-raising  for  char- 
ities and  political  causes,  bought  his  spectacular  Bel- Air  j 
hillside  property  twelve  years  ago  when  it  was  stfU  a  de- 
serted remnant  of  the  fire.  There  Mr.  Andelson  and  Wal- 
do Fernandez,  a  well-known  Los  Angeles  designer,  have 
achieved  the  Southern  California  ideal;  a  series  of  spaces 
for  entertaining  in  which  indoors  and  outdoors  are  inter- 
changeable. The  outdoors,  here  defined  by  the  view,  al-' 
lows  one  to  see  from  a  great  height  the  entire  western  part 
of  the  city,  from  UCLA  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  floating 
into  this  view,  cantilevered,  in  fact,  is  the  pool.  The  engi- 
neering of  this  pool  that  hovers  between  the  edge  of  the 
earth  and  the  sky  is  a  matter  of  simple  beauty,  and  quite] 
rightly,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  | 
buUd  until  one  passes  below  it  on  the  driveway  that  leads 
out.  I  reckon  Mr.  Andelson  must  have  the  feeling,  as  he 
plunges  in  every  morning  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  that  he  is 
headed  toward  infinity. 

About  thirteen  years  ago,  I  decided  to  build  my  own 
pool.  Such  an  experience  requires  a  cohesive  formulation 
of  one's  pool  opinions.  Since  I  lived  in  a  Spanish-style 
house  in  the  Hollywood  HiUs,  I  reconnoitered  well-built 
hillside  pools,  not  easy  to  come  by.  The  pool  was  to  be 
constructed  in  land  fill  on  a  level  five  feet  above  the 
house,  and  I  didn't  want  it  tipping  its  contents  like  a  tea- 
cup when  the  dreaded  Big  Earthquake  finally  came.  One 
of  the  best  executed  pools  I  saw  belonged  to  Robert 
Halff,  who  lived  in  the  Beverly  Hills  hills  (same  mountain 
range).  This  has  remained  fixed  in  my  mind  over  the 
years  as  the  quintessential  Southern  California  pool  of 
the  forties  and  fifties,  although  he  actually  built  it  in  the 
early  sixties.  The  shape,  of  course,  was  a  classic  kidney  or 
amoeba  shape.  What  /  wanted,  however,  was  an  oval 
pool  like  the  Chateau  Marmont's  (the  Chateau  Marmont 
is  an  old  hotel  nestled  in  the  foothills  right  below  my 
house  on  Sunset  Boulevard).  Bob  Halff  gave  me  his  pool 
construction  company,  and  we  were  in  business.  It  was 
an  arduous  business  too,  because  the  pool  had  to  be  built 
on  pylons  that  were  sunk  twenty  feet  down.  Further- 
more, remembering  Mary  and  Vincent  Price,  I  wanted 
the  entire  terrace  around  it  tiled,  not  to  mention  a  water- 
line  bordef-  of  more  tile.  Then  there  were  two  gigantic 
iron  turn-of-the-century  street  lamps  from  downtown 
Los  Anj^eles  to  be  installed  in  the  background,  plus  a 
thick  curved  retaining  wall  that  formed  not  only  the  rear 
wall  of  the  pool,  but  (Text  continued  on  page  1 62) 
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1  he  author  admired  the  elaborate  tile 
work  of  this  Beverly  Hills  pool,  opposite 
and  above,  not  changed  since  it  was  de- 
signed for  Pola  Negri  in  the  twenties. 
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mOF  HIS  OWN 

jllltark  Hampton  create  a  space  for  the 
^**^^"%)n  g€  Ashton  Hawkins 
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View  from  dining  room,  left,  suggests  an  apartment 

of  baronial  proportions,  a  trick  made  possible  by  framing 

effect  of  columns.  Hawkins's  collection  of  watercolors, 

drawings,  and  photographs  are  on  far  wall. 

Above  David  Hockney's  1978  Pool  with  Cloud 

Reflections  hangs  over  black  lacquer  and  polished  steel 

table  designed  by  Yann  Weymouth. 


^ 


Ashton  Hawkins  is  general  counsel  for  The  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  He  is  also  secretar\' 
of  the  museum's  board  of  trustees  and  all  the 
board's  committees.  He  is  also  one  of  the  museum's 
six  vice-presidents. 

The  constant  switching  of  administrative  hats 
leaves  Ashton  Hawkins  precious  little  time  for  the  ca- 
sual lunch,  the  afternoon  vacation,  or  even  a  random 
walk  through  the  museum.  Nor  does  it  allow  him  to 
stumble  home  after  work  and  recharge.  On  the  con- 
trary: night  after  night,  he  is  expected  to  represent  the 
museum's  interests  in  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms 
of  the  Upper  East  Side. 

This  socializing  is  a  ver\'  real  part  of  at  least  ru'o  of 
his  three  jobs.  For  the  Met — like  The  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera — represents  a 
kind  of  pinnacle  for  Americans  whose  social  lives  are 
commingled  with  their  philanthropy.  Those  hea\y- 
hitters  used  to  inherit  their  affiliations;  these  days, 
they  earn  them.  So  if  Hawkins  is  not,  tonight,  sitting  to 
the  right  of  Widow  A,  it's  probably  because  he's  hav- 
ing drinks  with  Potential  Donor  B  and  dinner  with 
Dowager  C. 

Small  wonder  that  when  he  finally  gets  home,  he 
does  not  choose  to  find  himself  in  a  space  that  reminds 
him  either  of  the  museum  or  Park  Avenue. 

Still,  it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  walk  into  Ash- 
ton Hawkins's  apartment  ten  floors  above  Central 
Park  West  and  see  how  (Text  continued  on  page  154) 


J\  ceramic  model  of  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  a  1981  sculpture  by 

Tom  Otterness,  above,  do  not  obstruct  the  bedroom's  view  of  a  church   the 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Beresford  apartments 

Below^  Four  hand-colored  lithographs  by  David  Roberts  hang  above  Hawkms's 

sofa  bed  covered  m  a  woven  jute  fabric  by  Brunschwig  with  kilim 

pillows,  framed  by  mahogany  screens  by  Mark  Hampton.  Ri^ht.  American  desk 

and  chair,  circa  1840,  against  the  far  wall? 
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uxuriant  siandar 
hydrangeas  flank 

ie  approach  from  the    ^^ 
woods  to  the  studio. 
Above  rifjhL  Daniel  Chester 
Freqph  at  work  in  his 
New  York 

studio  on  a  ifiemoriai  to 
the  brother  sculptors 
Martin  and  Joseph  Mil  more. 
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FIGURES 

IN  A 
LANDSCAPE 

Chesterw^ood  captures  a 

turn-of- the- century  sculptor's  high 

Bohemian  wav  of  life 

BY  HEATHER  SMITH  MacISAAC 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  iMICK  HALES 
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V  portrait  by  Daniel 
Chester  French  of  Nlarjorie 
Lamond  (far  right ) 
arvd  one  of  his:    >  ^^ 
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vtry  American  with  a 
penny  in  Iiis  pocket  carries 
a  minute  example  oi  Dan- 
iel Chester  French's  work.  The 
Seated  Lnicohi  that  punctuates  the 
center  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
on  the  "tails"  side  of  the  coin  is 
a  paradigm  of  heroic  American 
ideals,  as  is  French's  first  commis- 
sion, t\\e  Minute  Man  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts.  As  representa- 
tive of  his  romantic  and  idealizing 
style  is  one  of  the  sculptor's  least- 
known  but  most  comprehensive 
and  beloved  works,  his  estate  in 
the  sylvan  Berkshires,  known  as 
Chesterwood.  It  was  here,  from 
every  May  to  November  for  the 
last  34  years  of  his  life  until  he  died 
there  in  1931,  that  French  perfected  the  role  of  gentleman 
artist  during  America's  own  belle  epoque. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Daniel  Chester  French  was  one 
of  the  country's  foremost  sculptors,  alongside  his  compatriot 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  Both  men  practiced  primarily  an 
academic  and  Classical  art  in  tune  with  the  Beaux-Arts  fervor 
that  had  reached  an  apotheosis  with  the  1893  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago.  The  fair  proved  to  be  a  turning 
point  for  French  and  his  art.  It  propelled  the  sculptor,  whose 
sixty-foot  Republic  became  an  emblem  of  the  Exposition,  to 
national  attention.  Despite  the  new  Chicago  school's  prorno- 
tion  of  the  unadorned  steel-frame  commercial  building,  the 
glory  of  the  Exposition's  "White  City"  guaranteed  a  demand 
for  monumental  and  memorial  sculpture  to  accompany  the 
new  grand  city  planning  and  imperial  civic  building  that 
would  rapidly  alter  the  face  of  most  American  cities.  More- 
over, the  Exposition  marked  the  zenith  of  an  unprecedented 
union  of  the  arts,  bringing  artists,  architects,  and  planners  to- 
gether m  a  sympathetic  collaboration  barely  imaginable  to- 
day. ITie  bonds  French  made  with  architects  through  his 
mvolvement  in  the  fair  would  be  invaluable  to  him  in  the  pub- 
lic role  he  assumed  as  sculptural  decorator.  French's  primary 
concern,  especiaUy  in  the  many  public  pieces  he  executed 
was  much  less  personal  acclaim  than  the  successful  integra- 
tion oi  statue  by  the  sculptor  with  base  or  setting  by  the  archi- 
tect. 'T  have  come  to  feel  that  a  mediocre  statue,  rightly 
placed,  IS  of  more  value  and  importance  than  a  good  statue 
badly  sited. 

Among  the  architects  with  whom  French  would  coUabo- 

rate  were  Daniel  Burnham;  Bruce  Price,  with  whom  he 

worked  on  tne  memorial  to  architect  Rjchard  Morris  Hunt- 

.ass  Cdbert,  for  whom  he  created  the  Four  Continents  for  the 

Umtea  States  Customs  (Text  continued  on  page  1 72) 
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pair  ol  glazed  Ionic  columns,  right, 
!?5  --K- passage  from  formal  garden 
'"'■■'^^^  trails,  framing  a  tera-cotta 
?  French's  friend  Herbert 
^ove.  Actress  Marjorie 
■^.  -'  ...oined  by  French  in 
-  "   ■  "■■""  "  'Hile  chiffon  in  the 
■-'"^'"'      ,  .  -^M.z  around  the 


no 


'ouble  doors,  above, 
s\\'ing  open  and  trap 
doors  lift  up  so  that 
Andromeda,  French's 
last  piece,  can  be  pushed 
on  its  flatcar  along  a 
stretch  of  railroad  track 
into  the  sunlight.  Ri^ht: 
A  bust  of  French  anda 
cast  of  his  hand  keep 
company  with  models  of 
his  best-known  work, 
the  Sealed  Lincoln. 
Architect  Henr\-  Bacon's 
design  for  the  studio 
provided  a  gracious 
reception  room,  a  23- 
foot-high  ceiling  to 
accommodate  equestrian 
commissions,  and 
plentiful  northern  light 
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GEORGETOWN  STYLE 

Living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  family  portraits  and  memory- filled  rooms 

BY  DODIE  KAZANJIAN    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  EDGAR  DE  EVIA 


\ 


Have  you  ever  glimpsed  the 
loveliness  of  a  bed  of  nodding 
green  and  gold  jonquils  in  the 
sunshine?  Surely  you've  all  seen  a  state- 
ly bride  bedecked  in  satin,  lace  and  sil- 
ver? Combine  these  effects  and  you'll 
have  a  glowing  picture  of .  .  .  . 

"I  wonder  if  the  former  Janet  Nor- 
ton Lee  realized  how  truly  stunning  she 
would  appear  with  her  jonquil  gold 
and  green  background!  Accustomed 
as  they  are  to  impressive  weddings,  the 
htihionables  packing  the  chiarch  fairly 
gasped  at  the  beauty  o^  the  scene." 
Neu  York  soric'y  Colun'mist  Nancy 


Randolph  used  these  words  in  1928  to 
describe  Janet  Nor':on  Lee  as  she  was 
"stepping  into  the  .unlight  from  the 
door  of  quaint  St.  Philomena's  church 
at  Easthampton,  L.L,  with  her  atten- 
dants about  her"  after  her  July  wed- 
ding to  John  Vernou  Bouvier  IIL 

Janet  Lee  Bouvier  Auchincloss  Mor- 
ris has  been  the  center  and  creator  of 
beautiful  scenes  ever  since.  Some  of 
the  most  imaginative  have  been  in  the 
houses  in  which  she  has  lived:  Mer- 
rywood,  Hammersmith  Farm,  The 
Windmill,  The  Castle,  3044  O  Street, 
and  now,  once  again,  in  her  charming 


new  Georgetown  town  house. 

Now  Mrs.  Bingham  Willing  Morris, 
she  is  best  known  to  America  as  Mrs. 
Hugh  D.  Auchincloss  and  as  the  moth- 
er of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  and 
Lee  Radziwill.  In  addition,  she  is  the 
mother  of  two  Auchinclosses — Janet 
and  Jamie — and  the  stepmother  of 
three — Yusha,  Nini,  and  Tommy. 

At  her  wedding  to  "Jack"  Bouvier 
56  years  ago,  one  social  scribe  of  that 
period  wrote:  "Janet  is  a  very  pretty 
young  lady.  She  made  her  debut  in  the 
season  of  '26-'27,  after  being  grad- 
uated from  the  Miss  Spence  School. 


CiQ'i    K,t< 


.-eiov;p,  living  room.  Opposite:  In  the  living  room,  a  portrait  of  Theodosia  Burr, 
^:ni  fV:-ron  Bi'.rr,  an  ancestor  of  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  and  a  painting, 
'  '.isc- .,  i..'  •  (.ne  bookcase  wall.  The  book  ladder  was  bought  in  London 

■■."ni.r  ;n  the  foregro-.md  is  one  of  many  family  pieces. 
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Sherry's  was  the  scene  of  Janet's- 
bow ....  She  is  as  much  at  home  on  a 
horse  as  in  a  drawing  room." 

And  she  hasn't  changed. 

Mrs.  Bingham  Morris  enters  her 
red-carpeted  Hving  room,  which  is 
filled  with  her  favorite  family  pieces 
that  "have  been  around  for  ever  and 
ever,"  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  debu- 
tante at  her  first  ball.  Sunlight  is  pour- 
ing through  the  French  windows.  Gold 
jonquils  and  green  fabric  are  in  the 
background.  The  book  she  is  reread- 
ing— La  Princesse  de  Cleves  by  Ma- 
dame de  Lafayette — rests  on  an  old 
papier-mache  tea  tray  mounted  on  a 
new  base.  She  is  grace  and  vibrance 
combined.  She  smiles.  "I  was  up  in  my 
room  tr\'ing  on  my  old  riding  clothing 
because  I'm  going  riding  with  my 
daughter  Nini."  Although  she  has  not 
ridden  for  a  while,  she  remains  an  ex- 
tremely active  woman,  taking  exercise 
classes  tudce  a  week  despite  a  very  busy 
schedule.  At  five  feet,  five  inches  tall, 
she  maintains  the  weight  of  her  youth 
and  is  wearing  a  smart  beige  suit  that 
she  says  is  "at  least  a  hundred  years 
old."  Her  wardrobe  is  well-chosen, 
classic,  and  timeless,  as  is  her  house. 

"Janet's  living  room  is  what  I  call 
tout  est  bouleverse.  It's  filled  with  in- 
herited things  and  it's  a  wonderful 
blend,"  says  interior  designer  and 
long-time  friend  Elisabeth  Draper  of 
New  York,  who  began  working  with 
Janet  Lee  when  she  married  Hugh  D. 
Auchincloss  in  1941.  "Ifyou  had  taste- 
ful ancestors,  it  makes  a  delicious  fla- 
vor." Janet  Lee  Morris  makes  light  of 
her  heritage,  but  is  descended  from 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  is  a  director  from 
Rhode  Island  for  Stratford  Hall  Plan- 
tation.      (Text  continued  on  page  1 69) 


vyver  the  carved  wooden  mantel,  left, 
which  was  brought  from  her  O  Street 
house,  is  a  painting  of  Mrs.  Morris  astride 
her  favorite  chestnut  mare,  Danseuse,  in 
1932.  The  seat  on  the  stool  before  the 
fireplace  was  needlepointed  by  her  mother- 
in-law.  Ri^ht  above:  Her  mother's 
Coromandel  screen  behind  the  chintz- 
covered  couch  cozies  one  corner  of  the 
room.  Ri^ht.  Beyond  the  entrance  hall  and 
archway  is  the  living  room,  and  on  the  wall 
to  the  left  are  four  interior  renderings  of 

Hammersmith  Farm.  Sunlight  shines 
through  a  central  skylight  over  the  four- 
story  stairwell. 
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'ne  English  tester  bed  in  the  guest  bedroom,  left, 
has  been  in  the  family  forever;  the  other  is  a  copy.  Bedcovers 

are  made  of  French  cotton.  Above:  Portraits  of 

Mrs.  Morris's  children  line  her  bedroom.  Her  grandmother's 

sevi'ing  table  is  left  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  sconces  over  it 

belonged  to  her  mother.  Chinese  horses  on  mantel 

were  a  gift  from  her  friend  Man,-  ^^itehouse  and  the  unframed 

watercolor  Grand  Canal,  resting  under  Lee's  picture, 

was  painted  by  her  friend  Alice  Acheson.  Chintz  on  the  bed 

and  chairs  is  by  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  Belou-:  Framed  pictures  of 

her  famOy  cover  the  top  of  her  dresser. 
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Scholars  Garden 

A  once-abandoned  farm  in  the  Berkshires 
displays  an  extraordinary  collection  of  plants 


BY  ROBERT  RUSHMORE 
PHOTOGR.'VPHS  BY  MICK  HALES 


Two  flower-filled  beds  the  size  of  watering  troughs 
flank  the  entrance  to  the  house  and  garden  of  Nor- 
man Singer  and  Geoffrey  Charlesworth  in  the  Berk- 
shire hills  of  southwestern  Massachusetts.  Though  these 
areas  of  bloom  are  very  small,  visitors  who  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  overseas  as  well,  often  stop  and 
spend  an  hour  contemplating  the  collection  of  plants  they 
contain:  tiny  rosettes  or  tufts  the  size  of  a  pet  turtle's  shell; 
others  with  blossoms  no  larger  than  sequins.  Many  of  these 
visitors  are  rock-garden  lovers  as  knowledgeable  as  the 
growers,  Messrs.  Singer  and  Charlesworth,  but  they  will  ex- 
claim in  surprise  and  admiration  at  seeing  species  they  have 
read  about  but  never  actually  seen  in  growTih.  Here,  in  fact, 

Jtvock-garden  plant  collection,  opposite.  mcXudes  Achillea 

tomentosa,  Erodium  chamaedryoides,  Helianthemum  oelandicum, 

Dryas  octopetala,  Asperula  pontica,  Aruncus  aethusi/oliusjev^'isias, 

artemisias,  semper\'iviums,  and  dwarf  lavender. 


m  a  huge,  plateaulike  settmg,  growing  in  raised  beds  or  in 
the  foundation  of  a  torn-down  barn  is  an  astonishing  garden 
for  the  student  of  plants.  It  contains  a  collection  of  over 
three  thousand  rock-garden  plants  along  with  a  great  variety 
of  larger  perennials,  the  whole  interspersed  with  dwarf  and 
weeping  conifers  and  flowering  shrubs,  including  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rhododendron.  Even  more  amazing,  the  gar- 
den is  a  little  over  a  decade  old. 

For  a  large  part  of  his  life  Norman  Singer  was  a  thorough- 
ly urbanized  product  of  New  York  City  and  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  music  world,  running  the  concert  series  presented  at 
Hunter  College,  then  director  of  the  City  Center  and  later 
executive  director  of  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 

Above:  Part  of  the  herbaceous  border.  Overleaf  Built  on 

the  foundations  of  a  demolished  chicken  coop  and  barn,  the  rock 

garden  slopes  gently  up  to  the  remaining  barn.  No  need 

to  import  rocks:  they  abound  in  Berkshire  soU. 
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il  herbaceous  border, 
above,  known  as 
"The  Strip"  is  planted 
with  Verhascum  Chatxtt 
and  nigrum,  phlox, 
sedums,  gypsophila, 
salvia,  heliopsis,  and 
Inula  magmfica. 
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rieathers  'Cuprea', 
'Searlei',  'Else  Frye', 
above,  part  of  a  large 
collection;  plus  Genista 
tinctoria  and 
aethionema.  Left:  The 
"shady,  unloved  side  of 
the  barn"  shelters  hostas 
and  evening  primroses 
with  cimicifuga  in  the 
background. 
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patch  of  the  rock 
garden,  above,  that 
includes  leontopodium — 
better  known  as 
edelweiss — sedums, 
hostas,  asarina, 
and  veronica.  Right: 
Polemonium, 
penstemon,  veronica, 
astilbe,  senecio,  phlox, 
artemisia,  and  aquilegia 
tucked  among  the  rocks. 


The  goal  was  to  create  a  garden 
for  research  and  information;  the  result,  a 
garden  of  great  charm  and  beauty 


Center.  British-born  Geoffrey 
Charlesworth  held  forth  at  Long 
Island's  Hofstra  University  as 
distinguished  professor  of  math- 
ematics. But  in  1971  the  two 
turned  over  their  lives  by  buying 
a  house  and  considerable  acre- 
age in  South  Sandisfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  is  a  remote  area  of  the  southern  Berkshires 
that  is  in  fact  a  ghost  town,  since  the  once  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  center  has  completely  vanished. 

Excitedly  the  two  men  would  take  friends  over  their  new- 
ly acquired  property  pointing  to  where  the  beds  and  borders 
of  their  new  garden  would  go.  "It's  nothing  but  a  field  full  of 
rocks,"  was  the  usual  dismayed  reaction.  Mad  seemed  the 
vision  of  bloom  seen  by  these  two  city  dwellers,  since  all  that 
the  unimaginative  visitor  beheld  was  a  derelict  chicken 
coop,  a  fallen-down  barn,  and  boulders — boulders  every- 
where rolling  in  every  direction  toward  the  hill-ringed  hori- 
zon. Neighbors  were  also  quick  to  point  out  the  severity  and 
length  of  the  Sandisfield  winters.  At  that  altitude  several  feet 
of  snow  usually  fell  and  temperatures  dropped  to  twenty  be- 
low or  worse.  Madness  indeed.  The  only  flower  bed  that 
Norman  Singer  had  ever  actually  cared  for  was  in  the  back- 
yard of  a  New  York  City  brownstone  where  Geoffrey  Char- 


i  he  heather  strip,  above— 61  different  kinds  of  heather 
grow  in  the  garden— aiso  includes  several  dwarf  conifers,  and 
on  the  stone  in  the  foreground,  Anlennaria  dioica. 


lesworth  made  the  original  beds ' 
In  just  over  ten  years  the  wil- 
derness garden  of  Singer  an 
Charlesworth  is  a  monument  t 
what  determination,  hard  work, 
and  meticulous  scholarship  can 
bring  about.  From  the  outset 
their  goal  was  to  produce  a  gar 
den  that  emphasized  botanical  research  more  than  appear 
ance.  What  plants,  particularly  of  the  kind  grown  in 
rockeries,  could  be  made  to  thrive  in  this  severe  New  En 
gland  climate?  From  specialty  sources  in  England,  Scotland, 
New  Zealand,  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  American 
Rock  Garden  Society  (Norman  Singer  is  now  national  secre 
tary),  they  acquired  seed  and  set  about  growing  it.  In  the 
case  of  certain  varieties,  such  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  species 
of  alpine  pianos  that  require  exemplary  drainage,  it  was  nee 
essary  to  create  beds  of  mounded-up  compost  topped  with  a 
layer  of  gritty  sand  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  In  these,  plants 
that  have  never  been  seen  growing  in  the  American  north 
east  have  thrived.  The  two  gardeners  also  laid  out  borders  of 
the  larger  perennials,  growing  some  of  the  more  unusual 
kinds  such  as  Eremurus  robustus,  the  blazing  scarlet  Lychnis 
Arkwrightii,  and  the  ravishing  blue  Himalayan  poppy  or 
meconopsis.  (Text  continued  on  page  1 72) 

0,^posite:  A  lozenge-shaped  bed  of  perennials  includes 
yucca,  Erigeron  'Forester's  Darling',  Coreopsis  verttcillata, 
Coreopsis  'Moonlight',  SindStachys  byzantina. 
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RANCH 
AT  THE  END 

OF  THE  TRAIL 


BY  MARTIN  FILLER 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
DAVID  GLOME 


1  he  living  room  of  the  Rogers 
house,  right,  is  crammed 
with  mementos  collected  by  the 
humorist  and  presented  by 
admiring  friends  and  fans.  Behind 
the  sofa  is  a  stuffed  calf  on  wheels, 
which  Rogers  was  fond  of  roping 
with  his  lariat  (he  often  lassoed  his 
guests  as  well).  Above:  A  painted 
plaster  model  for  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Will  Roger.s,  sculpted  }--•/ 
Tex  XX'heelcr  in  1939. 


As  unpretentious  and  authentic  as 
tlie  man  himself,  the  California  home 
of  Will  Rogers  preserves  the  spirit 
of  the  cowboy-turned-folk-philosopher 


The  closing  of  the  American  frontier  was  an  event  from 
which  this  country  has  never  quite  recovered.  So  strong  was 
the  urge  to  push  ever  westward,  to  new  land  and  new  begin- 
nings, that  once  the  reality  had  ended  a  fantasy  had  to  take 
its  place;  thus  was  born  the  myth  of  the  cowboy  as  the  last 
American  hero.  It  took  its  most  potent  form  in  the  films  that 
were  made  in  Hollywood  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  por- 
traying the  cowboy  as  the  personification  of  America's  vir- 
tues and  values,  defining  our  collective  character  as  much 
for  ourselves  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  figure,  though,  stood  out  as  a  true  original,  an  au- 
thentic cowboy  among  the  celluloid  replicas:  Will  Rogers. 
His  personality  and  persona  were  one:  there  was  no  "side" 
to  Will  Rogers,  and  what  people  saw  on  the  stage  or  screen 
was  what  they  would  have  seen  in  his  home.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  call  him  a  cowboy  is  to  slight  his  more  lasting  accom- 
plishments: humorist,  actor,  writer,  political  commentator, 
and  humanitarian,  he  occupied  a  unique  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can consciousness  for  two  decades.  But  given  his  pride  in  his 
Oklahoma  origins  and  his  disdain  for  pomposity  and  self- 
importance,  he  would  have  sooner  called  himself  a  cowboy 
than  style  himself  a  folk-philosopher. 

Nowhere  is  that  clearer  than  in  the  house  he  built  for  him- 
self and  his  family  in  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains, west  of  Los  Angeles  and  noi  far  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  192 1,  when  Will  Rogers  first  acquired  the  site  for 
a  weekend  retreat  from  his  house  in  Beverly  HiUs,  many  of 
his  fellow  actors  had  begun  to  live  in  a  manner  unprecedent- 
ed in  this  country  for  its  opulence,  ostentation,  and  self-in- 
dulgence. Gloria  Swanson  in  her  Italianate  palazzo, 
Rudolph  Valentino  in  his  Spanish-style  aerie  named  Falcon 
Lair,  and  Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  their  ba- 
ronial Pickfair  became  the  envy  and  dream-objects  of  mil- 
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lions  of  A^nericans.  But  Will  Rogers  would  have  none  of 
that,  and  asTiis  fame  and  fonune  increased  he  refused  to  put 
on  airs  or  appreciably  alter  his  way  of  life.  As  his  wife  Betty 
explained,  "Our  parents  were  wholesome  country  people, 
and  that's  the  kind  of  life  we  like.  And  that's  the  kmd  we 
want  our  children  to  like." 

Remarkable  as  that  attitude  was  for  that  time  and  place,  it 
seems  even  more  so  today,  especially  in  a  region  where 
change  is  the  constant.  xAs  one  drives  up  the  steep,  curving 
road  off  Sunset  Boulevard  toward  the  Will  Rogers  house, 
one  gets  the  feeling  oi  stepping  into  a  miraculously  pre- 
ser\-ed  vestige  of  a  vanished  epoch,  rather  like  coming  upon 
the  hidden  valley  of  Shangri-la.  Hundreds  of  towering  euca- 
lyptus trees  line  the  snaking  driveway,  at  the  top  of  which 
one  finds  a  broad,  flat,  brilliantly  green  lawn,  the  polo  field 
that  was  the  focus  of  (and  in  fact  the  excuse  for)  the  house. 
Only  after  admiring  that  perfectly  manicured  rectangle  does 
one  turn  and  notice  the  simple,  white  board-and-batten 
structure,  a  rambling  California-style  ranch  house  that  ap- 
pears to  be  an  adjunct  to  the  playing  field,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

Born  in  Oklahoma  in  1879  when  it  was  still  the  Indian 
Territor\-,  Will  Rogers  was  raised  on  his  father's  ranch,  and 
horses  were  a  central  part  of  his  life.  Young  Will's  skill  with  a 
lariat  and  his  flair  for  showmanship  eventually  led  him  to  a 
career  not  as  a  ranch  hand,  but  as  a  performer  of  rope  tricks 
in  rodeos.  Billed  as  The  Cherokee  Kid  (he  was  one-quarter 
Cherokee  on  his  mother's  side,  and  one-eighth  on  his  fa- 
ther's, which  he  jokingly  said  made  him  9/32  Indian),  Rog- 
ers toured  with  Texas  Jack's  Wild  West  Show  and 
eventually  took  his  act — which  by  then  had  incorporated 
the  breez}'  badinage  that  was  to  become  his  trademark — to 
the  vaudeville  stage,  working  the  Orpheum  Circuit  and  fi- 
nally reaching  the  pinnacle  of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies. 

It  was  in  1918.  while  rentmg  a  summer  house  in  Amity- 
viUe.  Long  Island,  that  Rogers  was  first  introduced  to  polo, 
and  he  took  to  it  immediately.  That  summer  he  made  his  first 
motion  picture,  Laughing  Bill  Hyde,  and  its  considerable 
success  led  movie  producer  Samuel  Goldwyn  to  offer  him.  a 
contract;  Rogers  moved  to  California  the  following  spring. 
At  first  the  Rogers  family — which  included  three  boys  and  a 
girl — lived  in  a  house  in  HoUv-wood,  but  after  the  death  of 
their  youngest  child,  Freddie,  they  moved  to  925  North  Bev- 
erly Drive  in  newly  developed  Beverly  HiUs.  Although  the 
property  included  stables  for  the  family's  horses  (the  chil- 
drer>  were  traditionally  given  their  first  riding  lessons  on 
their  second  birthdays),  Rogers  still  craved  the  excitement 
of  polo,  and  he  began  to  look  for  land  where  he  could  build  a 
field  of  his  own.  (Text  continued  on  page  148) 


1  he  dining  room,  opening  onto  the  double-height  living 
room,  reflects  the  owners"  straightforward  nature  and  belief 
in  spontaneous  entertaining.  Barbecues  were  frequently 
held  on  the  adjacent  patio.  The  rattan  porch  swing  at  left  was 
brought  from  the  family's  previous  house  in  Beverly  Hills. 
CX'er  the  sideboard  are  portraits  of  Bett}-  and  Will  Rogers 
painted  by  Howard  Chandler  Christ}'  in  1939. 
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PALACIO  DE  DUENAS 

For  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  her  true 
home  is  the  sixteenth -century  palace  in  Seville 


BY  PEDRO  DE  GUZMAN 
PI  lOTOGRAPHS  BY  HORST 


i^ougainvillea  cloaks  the  main  faqade  of  the 
1  Ouerias.  above,  with  its  polychrome  tOe  horse  trough.  Rough 
:s  ■,;:  v.'inciovs  are  a  summer  tradition  in  Sevilla.  Opposite:  Another 
r'.il'an  tradition:  the  Duchess  of  Alba's  ridmg  habit. 
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JDecoration  appropriate 

to  the  house  of  a  noted  horsewoman, 

three  portraits  of  ladies  of  the 

family  in  riding  dress  dominate  the 

main  dining  room.  From  the  left, 

the  present  Duchess 

ilbf  Alba  painted  by  Zuloaga, 

the  Duchess  of  Santona 

.  '     by  Sotomayor,  and  Empress 

Eugenia  by  Odier. 
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How  the  Sevillian  palace  of  Duenas  (so  called  be- 
cause oi  a  convent  across  the  street  destroyed  in 
the  revoliitJonar\'  days  of  1868)  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Alha  family  is  a  complicated  story.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  sold  by  the  original  owners,  the 
Pineda  family,  to  pay  the  ransom  of  one  of  its  members 
captured  by  the  Moors  during  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Axarquia  in  1483.  A  romantic  touch  that,  unfortunately, 
does  not  tally  with  the  recorded  date  of  the  sale,  February 
20,  1496.  The  new  owners  were  the  Ribera  family  who, 
very  shortly  before  had  also  bought  the  houses  where  the 
Casa  de  Pilatos  would  later  be  built.  Thus  it  was  t\i^o 
brothers — Don  Fadrique  and  Don  Fernando  Enriquez 
de  Ribera — who  almost  simultaneously  and  probably  us- 
ing the  same  team  of  craftsmen  created  the  two  most 
characteristic  examples  of  Andalusian  mudejar:  the  pal- 
aces of  Pilatos  and  Dueiias.  The  last  one  remained  en- 
tailed to  one  of  the  family  titles,  the  marquisate  of 
Villanueva  del  Rio,  and  it  was  by  the  marriage  in  1697  of  a 
Duke  of  Alba  and  a  Marchioness  of  Villanueva  that  the 
palace  and  the  title  passed  to  the  Alba  family. 

The  present  Duchess  of  Alba,  the  eighteenth,  consid- 
ers Dueiias  her  favorite  residence  even  though  she  owns 
other  splendid  ones  where  she  spends  some  time  accord- 
ing to  season:  among  them  the  Palace  of  Liria,  in  Madrid, 
built  in  the  grand  eighteenth-centur>'  manner,  or  the  Pal- 
ace of  Monterrey  in  Salamanca,  a  fine  example  of  Spanish 
Renaissance  architecture.  The  Duchess  of  Alba  feels  her- 
self Sevillian,  and  with  some  reason  since  among  her  48 
titles  of  nobility  and  eighteen  grandeeships,  tw^o  duke- 
doms, two  marquisates,  and  three  countships  are  of 
Andalusian  origin. 

The  Alba  art  collections  are  justly  famous.  Other  fam- 
ily palaces  house  works  by  Fra  Angelico,  Titian,  Rubens, 
/elazquez,  Rembrandt,  and  Gova.  In  Duenas  can  be 
seen  pamtings  by  Panini,  de  Vos,  Furini,  Luca  Giordano 
Caravaggio,  and  Bassano  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  works 
by  Andalusian  artists  and  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury portrait  painters.  The  portraits  are  of  particular  in- 
terest, both  on  account  of  their  quality  and  their  subjects- 
for  example  those  by  Winterhalter,  and  the  Spaniard 
Madrazo  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  of  France— born  Eu- 
genia de  Montijo-great-grand-aunt  of  the  present 
Uuchess.  Of  legendary  beauty  and  romantic  life,  Eugenia 
lived  tor  some  time  at  Dueiias,  where  her  room  is  kept 


■    .  f  second-floor  baUroom  is  furnished  pnmarav 

m    Isabehno"  style,  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  our 

.  .cronan.  The  round  table  m  the  foreground  and  its 

Win  are  French,  Second  Empire  echoes  of  17th- 
^      cr.-,rury  BouUe  work.  Real  17th  century:  the 
.-..-^r,  vapesm-,  one  of  a  series  on  "The  Triumph  of 
■■^^.  t:.j;  .- .->nch  floyver  painting  over  the  door  to  the 
■    •   ■--•■''  c-'rheo  glass  mirrors  are  Isabelino. 
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in  the  Imperial  Suite,  left,  the  drawing  room 

is  decorated  in  a  homier  version  oFtlie  Second  Empire  or  Isabelino 

style.  Prints  on  either  side  of  the  door  are  of  Napoleon  III 

and  his  wife  Eugenia.  The  portrait  beyond  the 

curtained  archway  is  of  the  fifteenth  Duchess  of  Alba,  Eugenia  s 

sister,  by  Madrazo.  /4^ore  Empress  Eugema's  bedroom,  kept  just  as  it  was  in  her  time, 

with  its  comfortable  mi.xture  of  periods  and  styles. 
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VJne  of  the  galleries  around  the  main  patio 

q^  lookmg  toward  the  staircase  and  into  the  principal  grcund-floor 

salon,  a  dictionary  of  traditional  mudejar  architectural  elements- 

in  the  archway,  the  dado  of  polychrome  tiles 

in  M    ^^•V^"'^^^  decoration  with  its  Renaissance  motifs  interpreted 

l^^SJc"  "^l''''"^''-  ')'  ^°"^^^°^  '''^'''  'he  marble  columns 

uith  simplified  Corinthian  capitals  cai^^ed  in  Genoa  especially  for  export 

to  Sevilla  in  the  16th  century  R^  A  19th.century  French  gdt  table  T.Lr 

displays  Spanish  porcelanT^  a  French  bronze  clock  of  the  same 

period.  OnginaOy  large  marble-topped  hall  tables  like  this  were  meTm  to 

hold  the  game  from  the  day's  shoot. 
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liisi  as  It  was  m  'hose  da\'s,  shortly  before  her  death  in 
1920. 

A  homely  touch  in  these  imposing  rooms  is  provided 
by  the  prohision  of  fresh  flowers  and  masses  of  family 
photographs,  some  of  them  historic  documents  them- 
selves, like  one  that  shows  Empress  Eugenia,  Queen  Vic- 
toria of  Spain  with  her  two  daughters,  and  the 
seventeenth  Duke  of  Alba  standing  in  one  of  the  court- 
yards of  the  palace. 

Some  remarkable  sculptures  are  worth  mentioning, 
particularly  the  bronzes  by  the  Spaniard  Benlliure  (died 
1947):  a  dancer,  her  body  abandoned  to  the  vivid  rh\thm 
of  the  music;  the  portrait  of  the  seventeenth  Duchess 
dressed  for  golf;  or  that  of  the  brilliant  flamenco  artist 
Pastora  Imperio.  Two  Alcora  biscuit  porcelains  are  as 
rare  as  they  are  valuable.  Alcora  is  the  Spanish  town 
where  in  the  eighteenth  centur>'  the  famous  statesman 
Count  of  Aranda,  an  ancestor  of  the  Duchess,  founded  a 
china  factor}'.  There  is  in  the  main  staircase  of  the  palace  a 
fine  equestrian  portrait  of  the  Count  by  the  Spanish  artist 
Inza.  The  present  Duke,  out  of  intellectual  affinity,  some- 
times uses  the  title  of  Aranda. 

In  the  staff  dining  room  hangs  a  remarkable  collection 
of  bullfight  posters,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  library  contains  many  rare 
books,  not  only  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centur- 
ies, but  also  the  now  hard-to-find  first  editions  of  the 
Spanish  writers  of  the  '98  generation— Unamuno,  xMa- 
chado,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez— and  the  '27— Lorca,  Guil- 
len, Salinas.  Naturally,  the  best,  the  unique  Alba  books 
and  documents— including  more  than  twenty  auto- 
graphs by  Columbus— are  kept  in  the  palace  of  Liria  in 
Madrid.  The  dukes  of  Alba  have  always  been  men  of  let- 
ters: in  the  sixteenth  centur^'  Lope  de  Vega  worked  for 
them  as  secretary,  while  Cervantes  dedicated  the  second 
part  of  his  Quixote  to  the  Count  of  Lemos,  another  family 
title;  and  m  the  eighteenth  centur^^  Torres  Villarroel  was 
a  secretar>'  to  another  ancestor,  the  Count  of  Monterrey 
A  more  recent  literary  figure  associated  with  Duenas'is 
Antomo  Machado,  perhaps  the  greatest  Spam:h  poet  of 
the  rxventieth  century.  Here  he  was  born,  and  he  would 
later  remmisce  about  those  happy  days:  "Mv  childhood 
IS  the  memory  of  a  coun-     (Text  continued  on  page  148) 


Ihe  remarkable  16th-centurv  mudejar 
stucco  cornices  and  archxvays  in  the  ground-floor  salons 

ot  the  palace  of  Duenas  make  a  surprising 

but  etfective  background  for  the  Isabelmo  furnishmgs 

Ihe  gdt  chairs  and  the  cabmet  they 

Hank  are  gooa  examples  of  this  stx-le-named  for 

the  queen  of  Spain  who  was  Victoria's 

contemporar>-and  amusingly  the  painting  above 

them  by  the  19th-centur>'  British  artist, 

t.  J.  Uuvai,  IS  or  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
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(CoNtnined  [rum  page  146)  yard  in  Se- 
\ill;i/  and  a  clear  orchard  where  the 
lemon  tree  grows.  .  .  "or ''This  light  oi 
Sevilla  is  the  palace/  where  I  was  born 
and  the  song  ot  the  fountains..  .  .  " 
There  is  indeed  a  peculiar  light  in 
Sevilla,  a  plastic  quality  in  the  air  that 
seems  to  vibrate  over  the  green  and 
gold  tiles  of  the  palace,  over  the  walls 
painted  white  and  ocher,  and  Hnds  an 
echo  in  the  gurgling  of  the  fountains, 
the  twittering  of  the  birds. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something 
about  the  architecture  of  Dueiias.  Al- 
though the  origins  ot  the  house  go  back 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  most  of  the  ex- 
isting structure  belongs  to  the  six- 
teenth with  some  additions  in  the 
eighteenth — the  main  entrance  faqade, 
for  example.  The  whole  had  deterio- 
rated dangerously  by  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  and  it  was  only  saved  by 
an  energetic  program  of  restoration 
carried  out  in  the  1850s.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  visitor  will  hardly  find  a  dissonant 
note,  every  part  of  the  palace  being 
unified  by  a  strong  mudejar  flavor,  that 
is,  by  the  lingering  traditions  of  Moor- 
ish taste  and  craftsmanship  that,  over 
the  centuries,  managed  to  filter,  so  to 
speak,  the  successive  European  styles. 

In  its  heyday  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Duenas  boasted,  or  so  tradition  says, 
eleven  courtyards,  nine  fountains,  and 
over  a  hundred  marble  columns.  In- 
deed, an  assessment  of  works  of  repair 
and  embellishment  carried  out  by  the 
second  Duke  of  Alcala  in  the  1580s 
runs  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  almost  a 
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The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alba 

quarter  of  a  million  reales.  A  ground 
plan  dated  1756  (when  it  was  planned 
to  lease  the  palace  as  offices  for  the  To- 
bacco Company!)  still  shows  nine 
courtyards  and  a  few  structures  long 
since  disappeared.  Nowadays  Duefias 
still  retains  seven  courtyards,  which  in- 
clude all  possible  variations  on  the  sim- 
ple theme  of  roofless  architecture  from 
the  main  patio  surrounded  by  colon- 
nades and  crossed  diagonally  by  tiled 
walkways,  to  tiny,  almost  monastic 
"open  rooms,"  to  walled  orange 
groves.  In  them  bougainviUea,  orange 
and  lemon  blossoms,  and  the  occasion- 
al palm  tree  vie  for  attention  with  the 
venerable  remains  of  the  past  scattered 
about:  stone  escutcheons  with  the 
arms  of  family  titles  such  as  Carpio  and 
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Olivares,  marble  tables  and  benche 
brought  from  Italy,  and  especially  th 
lacework  in  stucco  mixing  Renaissanc 
and  Moorish  motifs  that  in  characteri&i 
tic  mudejar  fashion  underlines  an( 
emphasizes  every  architectural  mem 
ber — cornices,  doorways,  and  arches. 

Two  stables,  one  for  the  mules,  an 
other  for  the  horses,  and  a  coach  hous( 
open  onto  one  of  the  courtyards,  th( 
wood  and  metal  mangers  and  parti 
tions  polished  to  perfection.  Th( 
Duchess  of  Alba  is  an  excellent  horse 
woman  who  never  fails  to  ride  in  th( 
April  Fair,  the  great  spring  festival  o 
Sevilla.  The  Duke  of  Alba  and  his  el 
dest  son  the  Duke  of  Huescar  prefei 
the  coach  drawn  by  mules,  their  har 
nesses  adorned  with  blue  and  gold  rib- 
bons, the  colors  of  the  house.  Thc) 
bridle  of  the  favorite  horse  of  Empress: 
Eugenia  is  still  kept  in  one  room  of  the! 
house;  the  mirror  visible  in  her  portrait' 
by  Madrazo  is  now  in  the  dressing 
room  of  the  Duchess.  In  each  of  the] 
Alba  residences,  we  are  told,  tradition] 
is  lived  in  present  tense,  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  apparent  than  in  Duefias. 

There  is  a  constant  coming  and  go 
ing  of  guests,  friends,  servants.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  receive  everyone 
with  extreme  courtesy,  while  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  preserve  some  pri 
vacy.  "Houses  like  ours,"  says  the 
Duke,  "one  mustn't  simply  live  in 
them,  much  less  off  them,  but  above  all 
for  them.  Only  thus  will  a  great  past 
have  hopes  of  a  great  future."  n 

Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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(Continued from  page  Ul)  Unlike 
most  of  his  fellow  Americans  in  the 
boom  years  of  the  tvi'enties.  Will  Rog- 
ers had  an  inherent  distrust'of  the  stock 
market  and  the  get-rich-quick  schemes 
that  proliferated  during  that  giddy  de- 
cade. (As  he  perceptively  put  it,  "We 
are  continuously  buying  somethmu 
that  we  never  got  from  a  man  rhar.  nev- 
er had  it.")  Real  estate  seerned  lo  him 
to  be  a  much  safer  inve-.^nnem.  2-^d  a 
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solid  buffer  against  a  sudden  turn  of 
fortune  in  a  fickle  profession  in  which 
success  could  depart  just  as  easily  as  it 
arrived. 

He  eventually  found  the  perfect 
place  for  his  polo  field  on  a  natural 
mesa  high  above  Beverly  Boulevard, 
the  new  road — later  to  be  renamed 
Sunset  Boulevard — that  led  from  Bev- 
crlv  Hills  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the 
northP'-'-'  edge  of  Santa  Monica.  The 


land  was  owned  by  a  Japanese  truck 
farmer  who  used  the  flat  expanse  of  the 
mesa  for  growing  vegetables.  Soon  af- 
ter Rogers  bought  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding chaparral — some  150  acres 
in  all  at  first,  to  which  he  eventually 
added  another  150 — he  began  grading 
and  leveling  a  lOO-by-320-yard  oblong 
with  mule  teams.  He  also  built  stables 
and  in  1924  added  a  small  one-story 
house  as  a       (Continued  on  page  U2) 
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ANDARD  INTRODUCES  WHISPER  COL 


Whisper  Colors.'" 
i  hey  i'e  so^t-spoken,  but  they 
make  Oijiie  c  ski: ^  :•",:■:■:.} 

^^t^c.^iSv-  :...jA.  v'.^jij  con 
maxi'^^^2.:^  \>-,:    i:er-!  by  continu- 


ing the  colors  on  the  walls. 

American-Standard  has 
invited  American  Olean  to 
provide  tiles  in  our  Whisper 
Colors  palette  of  Shell,  Heather 


iccen 


and  Sterling  Silver  The  result? 
Tiles  in  the  same  translucent 
shades.  In  solids  or  patterned. 

The  continuity  or  design  even  lesig, 
carries  over  to  the  faucet  handles  pecjf 
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Now,  A  LITTLE  COLOR  CAN  GO  A  LONG  WAY.  EVEN  TO  THE  WALLS. 
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They're  in  corresponding 
iccent  colors. 

It's  a  new  concept  in  both 
ilesign:  fixtures  oncl  tiles  that  were 
e  ipecificolly  made  for  each  other 


Thanks  to  American-Standard, 
you  can  now  have  a  bath  where 
the  color  just  flows  and  flows. 

For  our  nearest  showroom  and  a 
brochure  on  Whisper  Colors, call  us 


at  1-800-821-7700  (Ext. 4023).  In  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  1-800-821-3777  (Ext.4023). 

AMERICAN-STANDARD 

It's  not  |ust  a  bath.  It's  a  room. 
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Shaded  by  a  veranda,  a  pergola,  and  a  Monterey  balcony,  the  front  of  the  Rogers  house  overlooks  a  sloping  lawn  and  the  polo  field 


(Continued  from  page  148)  weekend 
lodge,  which  was  to  become  the  nucle- 
us ot  a  much  larger  structure  as  the 
years  went  by.  Weekdays  were  spent  at 
the  house  in  Beverly  Hills — Rogers 
called  it  "the  house  that  jokes  built" — 
but  Saturdays  and  Sundays  invariably 
found  him  at  the  ranch.  There  he  gath- 
ered around  him  Hollywood's  polo- 
playing  elite,  including  Darryl  F. 
Zanuck,  Hal  Roach  Jr.,  Walt  Disney, 
Spencer  Tracy,  and  Robert  Stack,  as 
well  as  such  stars  of  the  international 
polo  circuit  as  Winston  F.C.  Guest. 

As  the  Rogers  children  grew,  the 
need  arose  for  a  new  bathroom  to  be 
added  to  the  Beverly  Hills  house  for 
their  teen-age  daughter,  Mary.  But 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  struc- 
ture was  badly  infested  with  termites, 
Rogers  decided  to  have  the  house  de- 
molished and  to  move  his  family  per- 
manently to  the  Santa  Monica  ranch. 
Thus  in  1928  the  original  one-story 
building  was  considerably  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  north  wing,  in- 
cluding a  family  room  and  the  boys' 
bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
the  master  bedroom  suite,  studies,  and 
Mary  Rogers's  bedroom  and  bathroom 
on  the  floor  above. 

In  due  course  Rogers  decided  to  re- 
model the  original  living  room  to  sur- 
prise his  wife  when  she  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Middle  East;  he  slylv  wrote 
m  his  column  that  he  was  "raising  the 
roof"  in  her  absence.  Indeed  he  did,  el- 
evating the  rafters  to  create  a  two-?:rorv 
space  that  ber?me  the  center  of  farnijv 


activity  when  Rogers  could  be  coaxed 
in  from  outdoors. 

Even  then,  he  didn't  leave  his  com- 
pulsive activity  at  the  doorstep.  Easily 
bored  by  small  talk,  Rogers  would  start 
twirling  his  lasso  indoors  when  things 
got  too  dull  for  him,  roping  unsuspect- 
ing or  forbearing  guests  across  the 
room.  It  is  said  that  his  double-height 
ceiling  for  the  living  room  was  prompt- 
ed mainly  by  his  desire  for  a  clearer 
aim.  Eventually,  his  friend  the  Western 
artist  Ed  Borein  presented  Rogers  with 
a  less  reluctant  target  for  his  lariat:  a 
stuffed  calf  on  casters,  which  became 
the  cynosure  of  his  living-room  rodeos. 
It  was  roped  so  often  that  its  ears  even- 
tually wore  off. 

The  living  room  is  like  a' giant  scrap- 
book  of  its  owner's  busy  life.  Its  basic 
theme  is  the  Old  Vest,  densely  over- 
laid with  the  gifts  ot  admirers  who  saw 
him  as  a  living  link  with  that  romantic 
past  and  cluttered  with  the  memorabil- 
ia of  his  peripatetic  performing  career. 
The  furnishings  are  simple  and  solid, 
ranging  from  no-nonsense  oak  pieces 
of  somewhat  distant  Craftsman  inspi- 
ration to  a  number  of  recycled  found 
objects,  including  a  rattan  porch  swing 
brought  from  the  Beverly  HiEs  house 
and  suspended  by  chains  from  the  roof 
beams,  as  well  as  light  fixtures  made 
from  an  old  wagon  wheel,  an  ox  yoke, 
and  horseshoes  welded  together. 

Here  and  there  are  more  exotic 
touches:  an  unusual  set  of  tooled  pig- 
skin furniture  made  by  Toltec  Indians 
in  MexJco  (a  souvenir  of  a  1920  trip  to 


Guadalajara),  a  hand-cranked  hurdy- 
gurdy  (the  instrument  the  unmusical 
Rogers  claimed  to  "play"  best  of  all), 
and  a  cigar-store  Indian.  Artworks  de- 
picting the  life  of  the  cowboy  are  every- 
where, including  several  pieces  by  Ed 
Borein  and  watercolors  and  bronzes  by 
another  artist  friend,  Charles  Russell. 
Hanging  in  profusion  are  vivid  Navaho 
blankets,  animal  skins  (all  gifts,  includ- 
ing a  black  leopard  shot  by  the  Sultan 
of  Johore;  Rogers  himself  didn't  be- 
lieve in  hunting  as  sport),  and  orna- 
mental tack  far  too  fancy  to  use  on  any 
horse  Rogers  was  fond  of. 

The  dining  room,  which  retains  the 
original  ceiling  height  of  the  structure, 
opens  onto  the  north  end  of  the  living 
room.  But  Will  Rogers  disliked  the  for- 
mality of  the  arrangement,  and  as  often 
as  possible  the  family  took  its  meals  on 
the  adjacent  patio  that  stands  between 
the  north  and  south  wings.  There,  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  trellis  dripping  with 
bougainvillea,  Rogers  would  preside  at 
a  portable  barbecue  stove;  service  was 
help-yourself,  and  seating  was  equally 
impromptu.  An  easygoing,  impulsive 
host,  Rogers  was  famous  for  his  off- 
handed, last-minute  invitations,  and 
the  family's  love  of  free-form  entertain- 
ing was  light-years  removed  from  the 
perfectionist  celebrity  parties  of  a 
Mary  Pickford. 

In  contrast  to  its  liveliness,  though, 
the  Rogers  house  also  had  an  air  of 
tranquility  that  was  just  as  characteris- 
tic of  its  owner.  Anne  Morrow  Lind- 
bergh, who     (Continued  on  page  154) 
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FOR  EVERY  ANTIQUE  YOU'VE  PASSED  UP 

OVER  THE  YEARS, 
vSSPORT  WOULD  LIKE  TO  APOLOGIZE  FOR 
NOT  BEING  INVENTED  SOONER. 
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Buying  art  and  antiques  in  Britain  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  life's  more  rewarding  experiences.  But  where 
do  you  shop?  How  do  you  pay';'  And  how  on  earth  do 
you  get  all  those  things  home?  Passport  is  the  world's 
first  solution  to  these  problems. 

Take  Passport "  over,  and  bring  anything  back. 

Passport  was  invented  by  Michael  Davis,  Britain's 
''  leading  shipper  of  fine  antiques— and  winner  of  the 
Queen's  Award  for  Export.  After  working  12  years  to  make  antique  shipping  easier, 
Michael  Davis  decided  to  improve  on  antique  shopping.  Thus  Passport  was  born.  It  gives 
you  instant  credit  at  antique  shops  and  galleries  all  over 
the  British  Isles.  Which  means  you  can  now  buy  virtually 
anything  as  easily  as  you  buy  lunch.  No  traveler's  checks. 
No  letters-of-credit.  Just  present  your  Passport  Card. 

The  solution  to  eyes  that  are  bigger  than  your  suit- 
case. Besides  being  welcomed  by  over  1 ,600  U.K.  dealers 
and  Sotheby's,  Passport  puts  an  end  to  shipping  worries. 
Everything  you  buy  with  the  Card  is  automatically  sent  to 
you— in  one  cost-effective  shipment— whether  you  buy 
from  one  shop  in  London  or  dozens  a  hundred  miles 
apart.  You  never  fuss  with  packing,  insurance,  customs. 
And  you  can  rest  easy  knowing  it  all  goes  by  Michael  Davis 
Shipping.  We've  built  a  reputation  for  getting  antiques  to 
your  door  in  precisely  the  same  glorious  state  they  left 
the  store.  And  you  don't  pay  until  they  arrive. 

Know  where  to  buy  in  Britain.  And  where  not  to.  Your  Passport  Card  entitles  you  to 
many  valuable  extras,  including  free  private  airport  limousine  service  with  selected 
London  flights.  But  you  also  get  something  that  has  no  price.  Knowledge.  There's  the 
Passport  Directory,  with  addresses  and  specialities  of  everyone  who  accepts  the  Card. 
There's  a  free  subscription  to  Antiques  Across  the  World.  Finally,  there's  the  Passport 
staff— always  there,  always  ready  to  answer  your  questions.  Tell  us  what  you're  looking  for 
and  we'll  deliver  an  expert  (complete  with  car)  to  help  you  find  it.  Our  guides  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  British  antiques  world,  and  can  introduce  you  to  sources  well  off 
the  beaten  track. 

Try  us  now  and  get  a  live  guide.  Free.  Passport  is  the  antique  hunter's  most 
indispensable  tool.  And  if  you  apply  for  your  Card  right  now,  you'll  get  one  day  of 
chauffeured  guide  service  free.  Another  way  we're  changing  the  process  of  buying  art 
and  antiques  abroad.   For  the  better. 

PASSPORT 

TMEA_NII(^yESTOCO_CARp: 


Please  send  me  your  free  Passport  information  kit. 
NAME 


Ilassporf 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 

ZIP 


. STATE- 


.  PHONE- 


Passport,  29  East  61  sf  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

(800)227-7212 

In  N.Y  call:  (212)  832-3661  HG/7/84 
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[Cnntwucd Iron.' page  I  '>2)  like  her  avi- 
ator husband  was  fairly  obsessed  with 
ihe  desire  for  privacy,  foun  J  the  ranch 
"so  quiet  and  far  away  and  protecfed,' 
a  place  where  one  could  feel  "com- 
pletely private  and  free."  For  all  his 
gregariousness,  Will  Rogers  also  had  a 
need  for  solitude,  one  that  was  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  satisfy  as  he  became 
more  successful  and  his  life  more  com- 
plex. This  was  recognized  by  the  per- 
ceptive among  those  close  to  him, 
including  Spencer  Tracy,  who  found 
Rogers  to  be  "at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  best-known,  and  one  of  the  least- 
known  men  in  the  world.  By  inclina- 
tion, he  is  a  grand  mixer;  by  instinct,  he 
is  as  retiring  as  a  hermit." 

As  the  demand  grew  for  Rogers's 
services  as  a  writer,  speaker,  and  actor 
(he  became  Hollywood's  top  male 
box-office  attraction  in  1934),  he  saw  a 
great  deal  less  of  his  home  in  Santa 
Monica.  The  wanderlust  he  had  devel- 
oped as  a  young  man  had  never  left 
him;  if  anything,  it  increased.  His  wife 
often  traveled  with  him,  leaving  the 
care  of  their  children  to  her  spinster 
sister.  While  away,  Rogers  would  write 


to  his  eldest  son,  Will  Jr.,  about  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  his  absence, 
and  his  interest  in  the  ranch  was  direct- 
ly tied  to  the  latest  project.  If  there  was 
none,  he  was  capable  of  writing  (as  he 
did  to  his  son),  "There  is  no  more  fun 
at  home  now.  Everything  is  finished.  I 
am  anxious  to  get  to  work  on  some- 
thing new." 

Like  a  true  pioneer,  Rogers  derived 
his  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  initi- 
ation, rather  than  the  completion,  of 
another  venture.  In  1911,  Rogers  had 
bought  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Clare- 
more,  Oklahoma,  not  far  from  his 
birthplace  at  Oologah,  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  build  a  retirement  home.  But 
that  was  not  to  be:  during  a  flight  to 
Alaska  with  the  aviator  WUey  Post,  the 
plane  crashed,  killing  both  men  in- 
stantly and  plunging  the  nation  into 
mourning  that  at  the  time  was  de- 
scribed as  the  most  profound  since  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  seventy 
years  before. 

In  1944,  after  the  death  of  Betty 
Rogers,  the  Santa  Monica  house  was 
deeded  to  the  state  of  California  and 
opened  to  the  public.  It  remains  virtu- 


ally untouched  to  this  day,  and  still  has 
the  feeling  of  being  inhabited  by  the 
Rogers  family.  In  Will  Rogers's  study, 
his  battered  Remington  portable  type- 
writer sits  on  his  desk,  his  sweat- 
stained  polo  helmet  and  mallet  nearby, 
as  if  he  had  just  come  in  from  the  play- 
ing field  (as  he  frequently  did)  to  bang 
out  the  day's  newspaper  column.  In 
the  family  room  downstairs,  Betty  Ro- 
gers's beloved  Knabe  piano  stands  a 
few  feet  away  from  a  copy  of  All  I 
Know  About  the  Gold Standardhy  Will 
Rogers  (the  pages  of  the  volume  are 
blank) .  And  parked  in  the  driveway  be- 
low is  the  black  1928  Buick  four-door 
sedan,  substantial  but  decidedly 
unglamorous. 

The  L.A.  of  a  hundred  thousand  cul- 
tural incongruities  seems  as  remote 
there  as  the  days  of  Will  Rogers  seem 
today,  almost  fifty  years  since  his 
death.  In  a  sense.  Will  Rogers  never  left 
the  ranch,  and  the  feeling  of  genuine 
humanity  that  he  infused  into  his  sur- 
roundings is  proof  enough  that  the 
qualities  he  most  believed  in  are  also 
the  most  enduring,  d 

Editor:  Joyce  MacRae 


A  GALLERY  OF  HIS  OWN 


(Continued  from  page  103)  little  it  re- 
sembles the  double-breasted  public 
persona  of  its  owner.  The  ceiling  is  ap- 
propriately high  and  the  moldings  are 
traditionally  dark,  but  the  walls  are 
covered  with  a  collection  of  modern  art 
and  photography  so  eclectic  that  even  a 
curator  at  the  Whitney  would  be 
shocked  at  their  variety.  And  the  space 
bears  so  little  relationship  to  the 
gloomy  and  chopped-up  warrens 
which  were  once  the  hallmark  of  Cen- 
tral Park  West  that,  for  a  minute,  you 
could  think  you're  in  a  SoHo  loft. 

And  those  are  just  the  introductory 
surprises.  After  you've  negotiated  the 
generous  foyer  and  the  picture- 
crammed  gaUer\',  you  find  yourself  in  a 
33-by-20-foot  living-dining  room  that 
suggests  vast  space  bevond  A  p^^rUvr 
'      '  '  I^  Houble  c'oc^.-,  Hnrrr 


A  view  of  Hawkins's  varied 

roUection  of  prints  and  photographs 

in  the  hallway. 


it,  though,  and  you'll  find  yourself  in 
the  lO-by-12  bedroom.  And  unless 
your  curiosity  extends  to  Hawkins's 
Gatsbyesque  shelves  of  shirts,  your 
tour  has  ended. 

This  sense  of  disproportion — "Turn 
a  corner  and  you're  there,"  says  Haw- 
kins's friend  and  designer  Mark 
Hampton — were  the  main  design  fea- 
tures of  the  apartment  when  Hawkins 
bought  it  three  years  ago.  This  lack  of 
access — and  a  mazelike  layout  with 
two  foyers  and  three  hallways  made  the 
apartment,  as  Hawkins  notes  with  law- 
yerly  understatement,  "less  expensive 
than  it  might  have  been."  They  also 
suggested  any  renovation  would  have 
to  be  so  complete  that  the  idea  of  econ- 
omy should  be  instantly  discarded.  Ar- 
chitect  Yann  Weymouth,  an  old 
friend,  (Continued  on  page  U8) 
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VANQUISH  THOSE  DRAGONS. 


Vanquish  those  dra- 
gons of  the  Age  of  the 
Commonplace. 

Live  the  graciousness 
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{Continued  from  page  154)  toured  the 
]  907  huilding  and  compared  its  ornate 
pomp  unfavorably  to  the  work  Frank 
idoyd  Wright  was  doing  at  that  time. 
He  estimated,  therefore,  that  the  work 
would  take  a  year. 

Weymouth's  affections  are  for  hard 
edges  and  clear  contrasts  between  new 
and  old.  As  he  looked  around  this 
building,  though,  he  discovered  he 
liked  only  one  part  of  it:  the  lobby. 
"The  detailing  in  the  apartment  wasn't 
up  to  its  character,"  he  recalls,  "but  I 
decided  to  imagine  what  the  rooms 
should  have  been  like  and  try  to  bring  it 
up  to  that.  There  are  a  lot  of  places 
where  you  do  best  working  within  the 
old.  Modernized  apartments  in  build- 
ings like  that  just  look  silly." 

But  Weymouth  remembered  that 
parties  at  Hawkins's  old  apartment 
were  informal,  sprawling  events,  with 
"people  sitting  everywhere."  Given 
that  style  of  entertaining,  he  conclud- 
ed, what  was  called  for  was  a  loft,  not 
an  arrangement  of  formal  rooms.  The 
announcement  of  this  idea  made  Haw- 
kins fear  that  Weymouth's  ideas  were 
becoming  too  radical.  They  returned 
to  their  common  goals — clarity  and 
light — and  quickly  found  the  language 
of  compromise.  The  apartment,  they 
agreed,  would  be  what  Hawkins  calls 
"a  Post-Modern  space  with  overtones 
of  the  Edwardian  period." 

Much  easier  said  than  done.  For  no 
sooner  was  the  front  door  opened  than 
a  visitor  was  confronted  with  a  bearing 
column.  The  foyer's  darkness  com- 
pounded its  gloom — even  with  the 
best  lighting,  this  ar«.a  seemed  a  perma- 
nently joyless  entrance  to  the  home  of 
its  very  perky  owner. 

The  solution  was  to  penetrate  the  air 
shaft  that  ran  alongside  the  foyer  and 
create  a  false  window.  For  Weymouth, 
the  idea  comes  from  his  affection  for 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  home  of  Brit- 
ish architect  Sir  John  Soane.  For  Haw- 
kins, whose  greatest  treasure  is  his 
simple,  sun-washed  house  in  Patmos, 
the  inspiration  is  Greek — so  lij<e  the 
Greeks,  he  had  the  air  shaft  painted 
white  both  above  and  below  his  little 
window,  the  better  tc  pull  light  down. 

The  bearing  column  in  the  living 
'oom  was  more  of  a  problem.  Set  off  to 
■  ■:  .  Je,  it  emphasized  the  apart- 
nu-  vif  s  asymmetricality.  Hawkins  envi- 
sioned  —  and  .'ot  —  two  Doric 


columns:  "the  simplest  order,  but  one 
that  provides  some  architectural  inter- 
est." 

The  placement  of  the  bedroom  was| 
the  last  of  the  large  questions  to  be  an- 
swered. "We  tried  an  elaborate  series| 
of  schemes,"  Hawkins  reports,  "most-| 
ly  to  see  if  we  could  put  the  bedroomi 
where  the  dining  room  is  now.  It. 
seemed  odd  to  make  the  only  room| 
with  two  views  of  Central  Park  into  the 
bedroom — but  it  seemed  even  Strang 
er  to  make  that  small  space  the  dining 
room  and  have  to  cart  everything  fifty 
feet  from  the  kitchen.  And  it's  very  nice 
to  look  out  your  bedroom  window! 
through  church  spires  to  the  buildings 
up  Central  Park  West." 

With  the  plans  finally  approved, 
Weymouth  embarked  on  six  months  of 
construction.  All  the  woodwork  was 
saved,  stripped  down  to  the  original 
mahogany,  restained  to  match  the 
floors,  and  replaced — usually  on  a  new 
wall.  Hawkins's  friend  Allen  Blagden  i 
sandblasted  a  detail  from  the  front  of 
the  building  onto  a  glass  panel,  which 
was  then  placed  over  the  bedroom 
door.  Meanwhile,  Weymouth  turned 
his  attention  to  furniture,  coming  up 
with  a  pedestal  base  and  lacquered  top 
for  the  dining  room  and  brushed  alu- 
minum and  glass  for  the  living  room. 

Enter — or  rather,  reenter — Mark 
Hampton.  Not  only  had  Hampton  de- 
signed Hawkins';,  former  apartment, 
he  and  his  wife,  Duane,  were,  with 
Hawkins,  founding  members  of  what 
may  be  the  longest-running  reading 
group  in  New  York.  The  dozen  mem- 
bers of  this  group  plow  through  one 
novelist  a  year,  meeting  once  every 
month  for  lunch  or  dinner  on  Sundays. 
Though  their  conversation  is  free- 
form,  the  ground  rules  are  not:  mem- 
bers may  not  read  biographies  or 
secondary  sources  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  no  one  may  attend  who 
hasn't  read  the  book  under  discussion. 
Though  Hawkins  has  been  lobbying 
unsuccessfully  for  Mark  Twain  for  a 
good  part  of  the  last  decade,  he  is 
still — after  a  dozen  years — the  group's 
most  enthusiastic  member.  "It's  the 
only  serious  reading  I  have  time  for," 
he  says,  "and  it's  nice  to  be  connected 
to  an  informal  group  this  solid.  In  aU 
these  years,  we've  had  only  a  couple  of 
dropouts  and  one  separation." 

So  Mark  Hampton  wasn't  just  de- 
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^''Isigning  an  apartment — he  was-deslgn- 
'ing  rooms  he  intended  to  sit  in.  For  that 
reason,  there  was  some  creative  ten- 
^sion  between  architect  and  designer. 
"Yann's  plan  was  compounded  by  the 
collage  scrapbook  quality  Ashton 
brings  to  his  life,"  Hampton  explains. 
"He  has  a  wonderful  liveliness  that 
makes  him  continually  change  things. 
My  job  was  to  anchor  the  rooms  down 
so  there'd  be  some  predictability." 

What's  most  impressive  about 
Hampton's  work  is  how  few  anchors 
he  needed.  He  de-accessioned  some  of 
the  furniture  he'd  chosen  for  Hawkins 
in  the  past,  built  two  mahogany  panels 
for  more  privacy  in  the  bedroom,  and 
created  a  zebra-skin  screen  to  replace  a 
zebra  rug  that  had  become  a  cliche. 
Then  he  wisely  got  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  collector  fill  the  room  with  his 
art,  which  Hawkins  calls  "the  real  fur- 
nishings of  the  apartment." 

This  art  ranges  from  the  personally 
priceless  to  the  actually  valuable — 
with  no  space  separating  the  extremes. 
In  the  foyer,  for  openers,  a  Robert 
Murray  sculpture  overlooks  a  basket  of 
egg-shaped  granite  rocks  that  Hawkins 
finds  himself  inexplicably  carting 
home  from  each  visit  to  the  Maine 
coast.  A  picture  of  his  Russian-born 
mother  sits  across  from  a  picture  of  his 
great  friend  Renata  Adler  and  next  to 
the  lid  of  a  nineteenth-century  Russian 
box  that  Hawkins  found  in  London 
and  had  framed.  And  along  the  back 
wall  of  the  foyer,  near  what  Hawkins 
describes  as  "the  wine  and  art  closet," 
are  a  nineteenth-century  watercolor  of 
Lake  George  and  an  Yvonne  Jaquette 
pastel  of  the  view  from  her  studio  on  a 
rainy  night. 

The  hallway  is  just  as  varied.  Ave- 
don,  Mapplethorpe,  and  Penn  photo- 
graphs fight  for  attention  with  an 
anonymous  turn-of-the-century  Indi- 
an photographer.  One  of  the  seven 
etchings  made  by  Barnett  Newman 
hangs  near  a  mezzotint  by  Claes  Ol- 
denburg and  an  Ed  Ruscha  with  the 
word  "Ash"  in  smoke  writing.  And  a 
turn  into  the  guest  bath  brings  a  stun- 
ning view  of  half  a  blue  sailfish  mount- 
ed over  the  tub. 

Even  in  the  living  room,  where  the 
masterpieces  might  ordinarily  reside, 
Hawkins  has  held  true  to  his  code  of 
buying  and  showing  work  by  artists  he 
knows  and  likes.  Yes,  there  is  a  Hock- 


ney  paper  pool  dominating  the  dining- 
room  wall,  but  it's  there  less  for  its 
importance  than  for  the  whimsical  way 
it  serves  as  another  dimension — "a 
projection  westward,"  Hawkins 
laughs.  That  sense  of  play  is  continued 
over  the  couch,  where  Camel  Train,  a 
six-paneled  collage  by  Bob  Smith  in- 
spired by  the  King  Tut  exhibit,  shows 
camels  marching  past  pyramids  and 
cigarette  packs  into  the  Met. 

More  serious  art — a  Frankenthaler 
set  on  a  Regency  stand,  a  Noland,  sev- 
eral early  works  by  Albers — can  be 
found  here,  but  they're  given  no  more 
prominence  than  a  piece  of  bent  and 
etched  glass  by  Christopher  Wilmarth 
and  a  Navaho  chief's  blanket  Haw- 
kins's father  bought  in  Santa  Fe  in  the 
twenties.  Near  the  bookshelves  filled 
with  complete  sets  of  authors  his  read- 
ing group  has  plowed  through  over  the 
years,  he  has  filled  display  cases  with 
"memorabilia  and  oddities"  that  most 
other  collectors  would  consign  to  a 
drawer.  And  stationed  on  a  window  sill 
in  this  room  is  a  T'ang  camel — "every- 
body's favorite  exotic  animal" — and 
the  occasional  stuffed  bear  from  a 
Brideshead  Revisited  dinner. 

All  this  art  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  loaned  to  museums  or  stored  to 
make  room  for  new  purchases.  Two 
small  works,  though,  are  certain  to  re- 
main on  permanent  exhibition.  Both 
have,  as  they  say,  some  history. 

One  is  the  first  painting  Hawkins 
bought,  a  landscape  he  found  for  five 
dollars  when  he  was  at  Exeter.  He  had 
no  artistic  ability  himself,  there  were 
no  collectors  in  his  family,  and  al- 
though he  was  planning  to  be  a  lawyer, 
he  had  no  idea  of  working  for  an  insti- 
tution that  would  remunerate  him  with 
titles  instead  of  worldlier  rewards.  Still, 
he  says  dryly,  the  acquisition  of  this 
picture  was  certainly  a  harbinger. 

The  other  is  a  watercolor  about  the 
size  of  a  postcard.  It  shows  a  woman 
lounging  against  a  column  and  looking 
into  a  blue  background.  The  title  is 
printed  below:  Marion  Davtes Standing 
by  Ashton's  Pool.  The  artist?  Mark 
Hampton.  As  a  housewarming  gift  from 
a  designer  who's  also  a  painter  to  a  col- 
lector who's  also  a  friend,  it  has  a  cer- 
tain charm.  Then  one  remembers  that 
Mark  Hampton  was  also,  very  briefly,  a 
lawyer,  and  the  resonance  deepens,  a 
Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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Tl  IK  YOUNG  WYETHS 


( ( Aintinticd  Iron!  paifi^c  '^S)  has  lor  the 
[viiadoxcs  oi  character.  While  he 
speaks  ol  the  great  tlancer  foiully,  and 
of  his  discipline  with  awe,  the  studies 
also  capture  a  certain  animal  mean- 
ness. "Painting  Rudoll,"  Jamie  states, 
"was  intoxicating  but  exhausting."  It 
has  made  him  leery  oi  human  subjects 
tor  a  while.  They  demand  too  much — a 
kind  oi  "osmosis.  ...  I  lose  mysell,  I 
try  to  get  into  someone  else's  skin.  And 
ot  the  people  who  interest  me,  not 
many  will  permit  that." 

Down  the  drive  a  few  hundred  feet 
trom  the  house,  but  in  a  different 
state — Delaware — is  the  Wyeths' 
barn.  Both  of  them  spend  a  great  deal 
ot  time  here.  Jamie  has  a  studio  in  the 
upper  story,  although  he  politely  de- 
clines to  open  it  for  a  tour — he's  reti- 
cent with  his  unfinished  work.  "Either 
someone  loves  it,  which  freezes  me,  or 
they  hate  it,  which  shakes  my  confi- 
dence. I'd  rather  paint  without  trying 
to  think  or  theorize  too  much  about  my 
direction.  Most  of  the  time  I'm  not  in- 
spired. I  work  every  day  to  keep  my 
tools  honed.  I  want  them  ready  for  the 
moment — which  comes  without  any 
notice — when  things  start  to  click. 
ITiat  is  indescribable.  And  it  makes  all 
the  rest  worthwhile." 

The  old  barn  and  its  outbuildings 
form  a  spacious  courtyard  that  is  open 
on  one  side,  like  a  stage.  A  colonnade 
runs  the  length  of  it.  The  magnificent 
stone  pillars,  dazzlingly  whitewashed, 
as  thick  around  as  a  man's  body,  are 
typical,  Jamie  says,  of  local  farm  build- 
ings built  two  hundred  years  ago,  but 
they  insist  on  reminding  me  of  ancient 
Crete.  The  landscape  they  frame  is  the 
echo  of  something,  too — although  I 
can't  immediately  place  it.  In  the  fore- 
ground, two  farm  hands  are  mending  a 
wooden  fence;  to  the  left,  an  enormous 
sycamore  is  just  coming  into  bud;  in 
the  distance,  a  hiU  with  a  ruff  of  honey- 
suckle slopes  down  toward,  the  river, 
and  the  haze  has  smudged  its  contours 
like  a  soft  eraser.  It  will  later  come  to 
me  that  this  is  a  picture  bv  lamie's 
grandfather,  N.C.  Wyeth-  Felice  Build- 
ers, 191 5  W\'eths paini vAmu rhe.'know. 

"Had  I  grown  up  m  O  :^■.,r^^.  -;-  you 
did."  Jamie  savs — we  ;;:;•  n^-  :;;i-i-.v''.  - 
:ind  h,:vc  bv-<- ■■  r    p.-,-..,  -'■:-..■  .-. .   -..   ,' 


childhood — "I  would  have  painted 
that.  The  Greek  diners  and  the  mauso- 
leum showrooms.  But  this  is  what  I 
know  best.  This  is  what  exists  for  me. 
And  my  work  begins  with  a  desire  to 
record  it.  I  admire  those  nineteenth- 
century  landscapists,  like  Bierstadt, 
who  came  to  America  to  make  a  visual 
record  of  it  for  Europe.  And  I  love  Au- 
dubon— what  wonderful  pure  shapes 
he  painted.  But  Realist  painting  isn't 
photography — it's  an  art  of  interpreta- 
tion. You  begin  with  the  passion  for  ac- 
curacy. You  try  to  be  as  true  as  possible 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  feeling  it  in- 
spires in  you.  If  you  can  do  that,  you 
reach  the  abstraction  in  it.  The  biggest 
problem,  working  so  subjectively,  is  to 
get  distance.  ..." 

Here  Jamie  Wyeth  falls  silent.  He 
has  a  sort  of  country-bred,  almost  Brit- 
ish distaste  for  eloquent  self-declara- 
tions. "Sometimes  I  climb  up  to  look  at 
a  painting  through  the  window.  It's 
usually  a  terrible  disappointment." 

At  lunch  in  the  yellow  dining  room, 
Phyllis  Wyeth  invites  me  to  go  driving 
with  her.  Her  little  runabout  has  a 
perch  at  the  back,  like  a  rumble  seat — 
if  I  don't  mind  the  bumps.  I  don't.  But 
the  tack,  she  warns  me,  is  on  its  last 
legs.  It's  patched  with  pieces  of  string. 
A  visit  to  her  Amish  harnessmaker,  up 
in  Lancaster,  is  long  overdue.  As  I  am 
not  a  connoisseur  of  tack,  this  fails  to 
alarm  me.  Finally,  Phyllis  says,  she  is 
training  a  pair  of  horses  who  are  just 
getting  used  to  one  another.  This 
sounds  romantic.  T  discover  that  it 
takes  the  tact  and  stubbornness  of  a 
marriage  counselor.  "You  have  to 
make  them  relax  together."  Indeed. 

The  runabout  has  a  beautiful  chassis 
of  curly  maple  and  very  elegant  thin 
wheels  that  seem  as  fragile  and  as  im- 
practical as  high-heeled  shoes.  But 
Phyllis — who  is  herself  elegant  and 
fragile — is  planning  to  drive  it,  two 
weeks  hence,  in  a  cross-country  event 
that  will  lead  her  through  rutted  g^»rges 
and  across  swollen  rivers  and  over  ob- 
stacles banked  with  lime  pits — 22 
miles  of  bad  terrain  that  is  a  test  of  the 
horses'  stamina  and  of  the  driver's 
prowess  and  courage. 

"^bis  afternoon,  the  driver,  who  is 
v> :;;•;   ,^  aa  oilskin  raincoat,  a  man's 


felt  hat,  and  pearls,  is  very  pleased  with! 
her  pair.  They  have  made  some  shapely! 
tight  turns  through  a  stand  of  pinel 
trees,  and  are  now  trotting  in  perfect! 
sync  through  fields  of  stubble  toward] 
the  Brandywine.  "Eben,"  Phyllis  in- 
forms me,  "is  the  more  seasoned  of  thel 
two.  He's  of  the  old  blood.  Mark  is  a 
little  hot  on  the  sire  line.  They've  been 
breeding  new  blood  into  the  Morgans 
to  make  them  fancier,  but  they've  also 
made  them  more  unreliable.  They  like 
to  prance  and  plunge.  .  .look  at  this, 
now! "  We  have  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  Mark  is  biting  Eben's  neck  and 
pawing  the  ground.  I  notice  that  his 
coat  is  steaming  a  little.  There's  a  little 
greenish  foam  at  his  bit.  Suddenly  I 
have  a  vision — that  old  black-and- 
white  closeup  from  a  late-night  mov- 
ie— of  the  fraying  harness,  and  the 
small  gloved  hands  tugging  at  the  reins, 
and  then  of  the  delicate  carriage  and  its 
terrified  occupants  hurtling  over  a  ra- 
vine. "Walk  on,  boys,"  Phyllis  says 
calmly. 

Turning  homeward,  we  stop  to  let  a 
train  pass — an  old  locomotive  and  a 
few  freight  cars.  From  here  I  have  a 
fine,  long  view  of  the  barn. 

"I  worry  about  having  everything 
that  I  love  most  in  one  place,"  Phyllis 
confesses.  "Jarnie's  paintings  up 
above.  My  horses  down  below." 

The  Wyeths  have,  as  one  might  ex- 
pect, a  "country  kitchen,"  a  warm  and 
rather  dark  room  where  they  often 
build  a  fire  and  eat  their  dinner. 
Weathered  baskets  dangle  from  low 
beams.  A  corner  cupboard  holds  a  col- 
lection of  prized  old  Mocha  ware, 
which  has  a  beautiful  milky  glaze,  and  a 
patina  that  does  not  simply  come  with 
age,  but  is  a  quality  of  things  loved  for 
their  usefulness. 

The  table  is  set  for  five.  Andrew  and 
Betsy  Wyeth  are  invited  for  dinner. 

The  older  Wyeths  live  on  the  farm 
in  Chadds  Ford,  a  short  drive  away, 
where  Jamie  grew  up  and  where,  at  the 
age  of  twelve — having  dropped  out  of 
school  with  his  parents'  approval — he 
began  his  apprenticeship  as  a  painter. 
For  the  first  two  years,  he  studied  with 
his  aunt  Carolyn,  doing  pen-and-ink 
drawings  in  his  grandfather's  old  stu- 
dio. Then        (Continued  on  page  1 62) 
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took  owv  Ins  son's  instruction,  as  N.C. 
W'vclli  had  once  tntorcd  him. 

I  lind  nnscll  fccHng  both  envious 
and  skeptical  about  this  unusual  rela 
iionship,  unusual  lor  the  late  twentieth 
centurv,  between  a  lather  and  son. 
What  a  privilege  to  have  such  a  preco- 
cious contidence  in  your  vt)cation,  and 
such  a  rigorous,  loving  master  to  in- 
[ovm  it.  But  v.'aat  a  strain  tor  a  teen-age 
bov  to  renounce  the  world  oi  his  peers 
and  submit  to  the  authority  ot  a  father. 

"There  wasn't  any  tyranny,"  Jamie 
states  simply.  "It  wasn't  as  it  he  dictat- 
ed my  style  of  painting,  either.  Yes,  the 
tools  were  there.  And  seeing  a  man  in 
paint-stained  overalls  around  the 
house  was  perfectly  normal.  And  yes, 
there  is  a  certain  baggage  that  comes 
with  the  name. 

When  I  had  my  first  show,  the  crit- 
ics' dynastic  resentment  almost  totally 
distracted  them  from  my  work.  Per- 
haps it  I  had  made  a  radical  break  with 
my  tather's  style,  they  would  have  ap- 


YOUNG  WYETHS 


proved  iTiore.  But  frankly,  all  that 
stult — constant  comparisons,  publici- 
ty, imitators  and  detractors — either 
stays  outside  your  studio  door,  or  it 
cripples  you.  The  main  thing,  I  think,  is 
our  work  ethic.  We  take  painting  very 
seriously." 

But  when  1  see  them  all  together,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  Wyeths  have  the  gift 
of  taking  each  other  ««seriously.  There 
is  no  nervous  evasion  of  certain  sub- 
jects or  emotional  wavelengths,  and  no 
false  smoothness,  either. 

"You  have  to  bring  up  murderers  as 
gentlemen,"  says  Betsy  Wyeth. 

"What  she  means,"  says  Andy,  "is 
that  we'd  cut  each  other's  throats!  No 
honest  artist  is  not  competitive.  If  Ja- 
mie does  a  good  painting,  it  puts  me  on 
the  mat.  If  I  do  one.  ..." 

Jamie  has  risen  from  the  table  to  un- 
cork some  wine  and  to  give  his  father  a 
jab  in  the  ribs.  He  is  still  dressed  in  his 
working  uniform:  a  denim  apron;  a 
beautifully  cut  Amish  waistcoat;  a  pair 
of  soft  brown  jodhpur  boots  that  were 


probably  handmade  for  him  ten  years 
ago.  What  sort  of  artist  is  this,  I  won- 
der, who  is  part  artisan  and  part  lord? 
Who  hates  to  travel — "you  only 
scratch  the  surface" — but  who  studied 
anatomy  in  a  Harlem  morgue  and  who 
has  an  invitation  from  the  White 
House  propped  against  the  mirror  of 
his  dressing  table? 

It  is  a  nineteenth-century  Romantic 
prejudice  that  the  painter  ought  to  be  a 
bohemian  of  one  stripe  or  another: 
marginal,  rebellious,  unreconciled  to 
"Life."  But  Jamie  Wyeth  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  mold — a  mold  the  ap- 
proximate period  of  his  domain.  He  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  one  of  those  great 
portraitists  who  was  nowhere  more 
comfortable  than  at  court,  and  sat  to 
the  right  of  the  king  at  his  own  dinner 
table.  He  is  also  one  of  those  great  rural 
craftsmen  who  was  nowhere  more 
comfortable  than  in  his  own  village,  in 
his  own  workshop,  keeping  his  inherit- 
ed tools  honed,  and  grinning  when  the 
devil  tempted  him  with  perfection,  n 


IN  SEARCH  OE  THE  PEREECT  POOL 


(Continued  frofn  page  98)  starting  at 
the  water  line,  continued  three  or  four 
feet  above  it — dense  with  every  known 
species  of  flowering  vine  and  topped 
by  uvo  recumbent  stone  unicorns.  This 
wall  was  good  tor  diving  off,  but  it  real- 
ly serx-ed  a  more  serious  purpose:  to 
keep  the  hillside  behind  from  tumbling 
in  during  the  dreaded  Rainy  Season. 
One  other  unusual  feature  that  turned 
out  to  be  most  successful  was  the  foun- 
tain in  the  middle.  Yes,  the  contractors 
engineered  a  plinth  that  rose  from  the 
depths  to  the  surface  on  which  a  mar- 
velous bronze  winged  figure  was  fixed; 
one  hand  was  raised  sknvard  holding  a 
vessel  gushing  a  consiant  stream  of  wa- 
ter. This  was  the  otfieial  Statue  of  Li- 
bert\-  ot  a  nmcteenrh-CL!:Mrv  sculptor 
named  Danic-!  Ch-^^^  r  f  _- ^rh,  wj^ch 
I'd  found  lor  a  •.'■.  ■:■].:  ■■./  .;-:,  ';-ed  rioi 
larsin  an  antK;  jj.- ■■:•;  :^  -  ]  ,5  ■  w.  ■•  ..; 
I  always  loved  !r^  ;:-■_  ;  ;- ■ .  '>.•:  . 
ot  Libertv  carnco .-,    ..      .      ■.  : 

lire.  Anvwav  'A'h.  ■  _  .     .         •     :         . 


Chester  French  envisioned  her  with 
swimmers  cavorting  around  her,  that's 
how  she  ended  up. 

What  I  learned  from  that  pool  was 
how  important  two  other  details  are: 
texture  and  color.  lo  my  opinion,  white 
(color  most  commonly  used)  plaster 
(material  most  commonly  used)  is  not 
ideal,  although  white  turns  10  blue- 
green  with  the  addition  of  a  few  feet  of 
water.  Nobody  understands  this  better 
than  painter  David  Hockney,  whose 
own  pool  is  brush-stroked  with  curves 
of  blue  paint  that  give  the  illusion  of 
thousands  of  ripples.  Black  pools,  by 
the  same  token,  create  the  illusion  that 
something  unspeakable  is  lurk:  ig  in 
the  depths  below  you,  perhaps  a  moray 
eel,  or,  at  the  least,  dead  slugs.  So  with 
my  next  pool,  I  incorporated  color  and 
texture  in  one  fell  (and  veiy  expensive) 
iwoop  by  covering  the  entire  interior 
V  •::}:  riny  mosaic  tiles  in  endless  vari- 
'  ■•  :~  .  pale  blue  that,  according  to 
iny  theory,  would  be  shot  through  with 


reflected  gold  as  the  sun  passed  over- 
head. 

Of  course,  there  was  absolutely  no 
way  to  know  if  this  would  w^ork,  or 
whether  my  other  theory — that  the 
glistening  mosaic  surface  would  feel 
like  silk  when  one's  wet  skin  touched 
it — until  all  the  painstaking  work  was 
done,  the  grout  dry,  and  the  pool  at  last 
filled  with  water.  But  on  that  day,  as  the 
water  rose  inch  by  inch  and  a  crowd  of 
mesmerized  workmen  closed  around,  I 
knew  that  my  gamble  was  going  to  pay 
off.  And  though  later  I  sold  that  house 
and  pool  to  a  well-known  Italian  pro- 
duction designer,  I'm  happy  to  report 
that  he  changed  not  a  feature,  not  a 
blade  of  grass. 

Writing  this  has  the  effect  of  making 
me  homesick  for  that  pool,  but  to  judge 
from  the  direction  my  inspirations 
have  taken — with  a  gentle  nudge  from 
William  Randolph  Hearst  and  San 
Simeon,  it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  consid- 
er ever  building  another  one.  d 
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SuPPLlERS  Q!  .•JiL.KPf^S  *l'."S  c  fiBi  :s 
ARIHUB  SANDERSON  iSH  SONS  iIC  iDNDON 


Sanderson 


anderson  fabrics 
and  wallcoverings 
have  been  legendary 
for  their  quality  since  1860. 
The  company  holds  the  Royal 
Warrant  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

This  summer,  Sanderson 
will  bring  its  entire  product 
line  to  the  United  States.  Our 
new  showroom,  in  the  D&D 
Building  in  New  York  City, 
will  be  open  to  designers,  dec- 
orators, and  their  clients  as  of 
July,  1984. 


nglish  country,  for- 
fy' J  mal,  and  contempo- 
Z,--^rary  prints — on  linen, 
cotton,  and  of  course  chintz — 
are  available  in  impressive  ar- 
ray. All  are  created,  colored, 
and  produced  in  Sanderson's 
own  atelier. 

We  think  you  will  be  pleased 
with   the  extensive  design 
range,  sophisticated  and  var- 
ied color  ways,  and  durability, 
which  are  Sanderson  s  trade- 
marks. 

Sanderson 
New  York     London 


Uliam  Morris's 
original  designs  are 
owned  exclusively  by 
Sanderson,  and  we  produce 
them  on  paper  and  fabric.  The 
wallpapers  are  still  blocked  by 
hand. 

Sanderson  will  accomplish 
delivery  from  England  of  these 
superb  products  in  two  weeks. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  at  the  D&D  Building,  979 
Third  Avenue,  on  the  fourth 
floor. 
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( C.u>il!nucj  from  pa^i^c  V2 '  of  a  [X)mci  . 
I^iMinard  usc\l  only  a  \'cry  icw  colors, 
usctl  a  strong  black  line  by  way  ot 
piinctualion.  and  drew  the  vv(Mtls  of 
the  title  in  a  giddy  fashion  ot  his  own 
devising — and  one  that  was  perfectly 
offset  h\  the  printer's  standard  type- 
face below.  Nothing  could  have  been 
less  like  the  set  smile  and  the  polychro- 
matic practice  of  Grasset  and  Jules 
C^heret.  Painters  were  delighted  both 
by  the  unexpected  layout  and  by  the 
leading  role  that  Bonnard  accorded  to 
black.  Lautrec,  for  one.  gave  forever 
thereafter  a  primordial  role  not  only  to 
the  drawn  line  but  to  the  line  drawn 
tight  and  firm.  In  this  way  the  craft  of 
the  poster  came  to  rank  among  the  fine 
arts. 

Bonnard  in  Dauphine  had  painted 
little  landscapes  that  remind  us  of  Co- 
rot  by  their  delicate  sense  of  values.  Ini- 
tially  he  worked  with  the  expressive 
simplifications  that  he  had  picked  up 
from  Gauguin  and  from  the  art  of  the 
Japanese  print.  Those  prints  taught 
him  to  work  with  subtle  and  unexpect- 
ed combinations  of  color,  like  the  har- 
monies  of  mauve  and  orange 
underlined  in  deep  black  with  which 
Utamaro  had  excelled.  Lightness  and 
concision  of  line  on  the  one  hand,  den- 
sity of  detail  on  the  other — as  in  the 
checkered  fabrics  and  the  ever-repeat- 
ed flower  patterns  that  Bonnard  saw  all 
around  him.  ^"ith  composition  alone, 
against  a  monochromatic  background, 
he  could  suggest  depth.  Some  of  this 
came  to  him  from  the  humble  images, 
lately  and  direcdy  arrived  from  Japan, 
that  he  bought  in  department  stores.  "I 
learned  from  those  unstudied  popular 
images,"  he  said  later,  "that  color 
could  in  itself  express  everything.  It 
needed  neither  relief  nor  modeling.  It 
became  clear  to  me  that  light,  form, 
and  character  could  be  spelled  out  by 
color  alone.  \  alues  were  superfluous." 

"Color  oione":  rhiat  was  the  essential 
discovers  Others  were  lo  follow.  With 
their  help.  Bonn^rU  c-:.;ii,J  do  whatever 
he  liked  with  ,;-...  --  \L  _  : .,  M: 
Gifted  with    '  ^; :.     ■  - 

ever  sharr-'':  . 
with  :^n  ^■ii^■  :_-.- 
lation,  he  '--^v:' 
both  the  n.„; 
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Le  Cannet  Landscape  in  the  Ram.  1942-1946 

every  new  discovery.  "Gauguin's 
achievement  was  fascinating  in  itself," 
he  once  said,  "but  when  we  discovered 
Impressionism  not  long  after,  it  was 
fascinating  in  a  completely  new  way. 
Impressionism  set  us  free,  whereas 
Gauguin  is  a  classical  artist,  almost  a 
traditional  artist." 

Much  as  he  owed  to  Impressionism, 
he  was  determined  to  go  farther  in  the 
spirit  of  independence  that  came  natu- 
rally to  him.  "When  my  friends  and  I 
wanted  to  carry  Impressionism  a  stage 
farther,  we  wanted  to  go  beyond  their 
naturalistic  impressions  of  color.  Art 
and  nature  are  two  different  things,  af- 
ter all.  We  also  had  quite  other,  and 
stricter,  ideas  about  composition.  We 
also  thought  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  done  with  color  as  a  means 
of  expression.  But  then  the  march  of 
progress  turned  into  a  gallop,  and  soci- 
ety was  ready  for  Cubism,  and  ready 
for  Surrealism,  before  we  were  ready 
with  what  we  had  lO  say.  So  there  w^e 
were,  left  dangling  in  the  air .  .  .  .  " 

As  John  Russell  has  pointed  out  in 
his  introduction  to  the  current  Bon- 
nard exhibition  catalogue,  nothing  in 
the  Paris  of  his  youth  escaped  Bon- 
nard's  notice.  Living  in  Montmartre, 
where  he  would  have  a  studio  for  many 
long  years,  Bonnard  could  easily  have 
seen  his  neighbor  Picasso.  He  was 
known  to  theater  people  (Lugne-Poe, 
Alfred  Jarr\',  Andre  Antoine)  a-^d  to 
musical  people.  Through  his  brother- 
in-law  Claude  Terrasse,  to  whom  he 
v^'as  very  close,  he  came  to  know  Ravel 
very  well;  nor  should  we  forget  that 
-■aude  Terrasse  wrote  music  for 
;  ^'  's  play  Uhu  Rot.  He  was  in  with  lit- 
7'ie,  too — among  them  Andre 


Gide,  Leon-Paul  Fargue,  Octave  Mir- 
beau,  Leon  Blum,  and  the  brothers 
Natanson,  who  directed  the  Revue 
Blanche.  He  was  in  demand  as  scene 
designer,  book  illustrator,  and  poster- 
maker. 

He  never  missed  an  important  exhi- 
bition, either.  In  1905  he  saw  the  flam- 
boyant paintings  of  the  Fauves  and  met 
Matisse,  who  was  to  become  a  lifelong 
friend  of  his.  But  the  heightening  of  his 
own  color  was  steady  and  progressive, 
not  abrupt,  and  it  came  about  above  all 
after  his  journeys  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  1909-10,  when  he  worked 
with  Signac,  Manguin,  and  Pan- 
kiewicz.  He  took  note — how  could  he 
not — of  Cubism.  "It's  very  impor- 
tant," he  said  at  once  to  his  friend,  the 
critic  George  Besson.  But  later  he 
would  say  that  "Cubism  was  very  use- 
ful to  those  who  had  already  a  solid 
education  as  painters.  To  those  who 
had  not  such  an  education,  it  was  a  di- 
saster." It  was  not  until  later — around 
1915-20 — that  the  rigor  of  Cubism 
came  to  seem  indispensable  to  him  in 
his  own  practice  as  a  painter.  "Color 
had  carried  me  too  far,"  he  would  say 
of  that  period.  But  then  that  is  how  he 
was.  He  knew  exactly  what  was  going 
on,  but  he  always  went  against  the  fash- 
ion. "I  belong  to  no  school,"  he  would 
say  when  questioned.  "All  that  I  want 
to  do  is  paint  pictures  that  are  my 
own." 

Raised  as  I  was  in  the  family  circle  of 
Bonnard,  I  can  testify  that  the  painters 
whom  he  most  admired  were  Renoir, 
Monet,  and  Odilon  Redon,  all  of 
whom  were  close  friends  of  his.  He  saw 
Renoir  every  year  in  the  south  of 
France.  When  he  lived  at  Vernon,  near 
Giverny,  in  a  house  that  he  had  bought 
in  1912,  he  saw  Monet  regularly.  As  for 
Redon,  who  had  draw^n  his  portrait 
(and  the  portraits  also  of  Maurice  De- 
nis and  Edouard  VuiUard),  he  said  of 
him  that  "what  struck  me  above  all  in 
his  work  was  the  co-existence  of  two 
qualities  that  might  have  seemed  to  be 
antithetical  to  one  another — purity 
and  simplicity  of  means  and  on  the  one 
hand  and  mystery  of  expression  on  the 
other." 

As  hardly  needs  saying,  he  was  in- 
tensely (Continued  on  page  1 66) 
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,  CATALOGS  nj.s.A: 

"^ur  Shopping  Guide  for  Home  and  Fashion 

Now  in  the  full  glory  of  Summer,  there  is  |ust  a  hint  of  Fall.  Thesy-fabulous  catalogs  are  bursting  with  new  ideas  for  the  exciting  months  ahead. 

Choose  from  a  spectacular  variety  of 'merchandise — luxury  rneTchandise  at  50%  to  70%  off  original  retail  price,  American  and  European 

clothing  for  children,  unic|ue  toys,  exciting  Fall  designer  fashions,  decorating  accents  from  a  needle-point  Kashmir  rug  to  a  single  flower-filled 

silver  candleholder,  soft  silks,  sparkling  silver,  handpainted  pottery,  luggage,  luscious  lingerie  .  .  .  and  much  more.  Order  from  the  coupon 

below  and  the  catalogs  will  be  sent  to  vou  directly  bv  the  companies  offering  them. 


1-  The  Grand  Finale  catalogue  is  filled  with 
luxury  merchandise  from  famous  com- 
panies at  30%  to  70%  off  the  original  retail 
price.  You'll  find  exquisite  jewelry,  de- 
signer clothing,  china,  luggage  and  unique 
gifts,  all  at  close-out  prices.  Satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Sorry,  U.S.  addresses  only.  To 
receive  a  full  vear  of  catalogues,  including 
the  Christmas  issue,  send  $2.00. 


HORCHOW] 


4.  Horchow  delivers  to  your  doorstep  the 
best  of  everything  from  daily  practicalities 
to  once-in-a-lifetime  luxuries:  gifts,  deco- 
ratives,  fine  linens,  fashions,  accessories, 
jewelry  and  collectibles.  Shop  by  mail  or 
toll-free  telephone.  To  receive  a  full  year  of 
Horchow  catalogues,  including  our  big 
Holidav  issues,  send  $3.00. 


7.  Discover  an  exciting  new  world  where 
fashion  and  fantasy  come  together  to  put 
romance  in  v-our  life.  Dreamv  dresses,  se- 
ductive sportswear,  luscious  lingerie,  sexy 
swimwear,  sensational  shoes  plus  fun  fash- 
ions for  him  .  .  .  and  much  more.  Dress  up 
for  your  dreams.  Be  glamorous  the  Freder- 
ick's of  Hollywood  way  Send  Only  $2  for  6 
Issues. 


2.  FOR  KIDS  WITH  GREAT  AWTUDE. 
Esprit's  Kids  collection.  Ail-American 
Sportswear  in  Esprit  bright  colors!  $2. 00. 


MYCHILDS 

DESTINY 


5.  A  very  special  catalog  for  children,  Euro- 
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( ( 'onliiiiH'd tran.'pagt'  1 6^y mt;.-i-csieG  in 
Df^iis.  I  Knv  could  it  be  otherwise, 
wdcn  his  women  washing  themselves 
ami  his  women  in  the  bathtub  form  so 
spectacular  a  sequel  to  Dcgas's  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subjects?  But  he  did 
oi  course  bring  to  that  subject  matter  a 
completely  different  attitude  of  mind. 
I  fe  brought  to  it  a  tenderness,  a  deli- 
cate circumspection,  that  makes  us 
think  of  his  career  as  one  long  act  of 
homage  to  womanhood.  Marthe,  first 
met  in  1893  and  later  to  become  his 
wife,  was  the  most  constant  of  his  mod- 
els in  that  context,  but  not  the  only 
one. 

As  for  the  "masters  of  time  past,"  as 
the  painter  and  novelist  Eugene  Fro- 
mentin  called  them,  he  never  failed  to 
look  them  up  in  the  Louvre.  He  had 
traveled  to  see  them  in  Spain,  in  Bel- 
gium, in  Holland,  in  Italy,  and  in  Eng- 
land. Sometimes  he  quoted  them 
directly  in  his  own  paintings.  Some- 
times he  borrowed  from  them  in  a 
compositional  way.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  "gilded  and  heavily-worked  back- 
grounds of  the  Italian  primitives  and 
the  manuscript-makers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  we  might  never  have  known  the 
many- colored  square  patches  that  turn 
up  over  and  over  again  in  his  paintings. 
Without  his  experience  of  Italy,  should 
we  have  known  the  figures,  deep  in 
thought,  that  call  Giotto  or  Cimabue  to 
mind?  Bonnard  remembered  Titian 
when  he  painted  a  woman  with  deep 
woodlands  behind  her.  He  remem- 
bered Chardin  when  he  intensified  the 
facial  expression  in  his  portraits,  and 
he  remembered  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture  when  he  posed  his  female 
models  this  way  or  that.  That  he  was 
immensely  cultivated  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  it  was  a  cultivation  unlike  any 
other,  by  reason  of  its  mating  of  admi- 
ration with  a  rigorous  critical  sense. 

Bonnard  was  no  less  original  in  his 
handlmg  of  time  throughout  his  long 
career.  He  was  his  own  man,  every  day 
and  all  day. 

He  had  an  instantaneous  eye.  But  he 
was  also  the  master  of  a  slow  building 
up  of  the  richest  pictcric^l  dements,  in 
the  service  of  the  ixz^:  Ji ••::■;-: 
painting  that  he  was  ri^i.f 
brmg  into  being.  Pev/  pfi: 
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been  so  inteliigent  in  their  attitude  to 
painting.  Few  have  been  so  much  in 
love  with  iii^.  Getting  those  two  traits 
to  work  together  was  his  secret. 

Oddly  enough,  it  is  a  draftsman  that 
Bonnard  first  came  to  notice.  Both  Ce- 
zanne and  Renoir  were  impressed  by 
his  lithographs,  his  illustrations  for  Pe- 
ter Nansen's  novel,  Marie,  and  for  Ver- 
laine's  Parallelement.  Later  he  would 
say  that  he  had  learned  a  lot  from  the 
practice  of  lithography.  "When  you 
have  to  study  the  relation  of  one  tone  to 
another  while  using  no  more  than  five 
or  six  colors,  whether  side  by  side  or  on 
top  of  one  another,  you  make  discover- 
ies all  the  time."  The  graphic  work 
travels  the  same  road  as  the  painting,  in 
other  words.  In  fact,  prints  and  paint- 
ings are  one,  and  there  are  even  times 
when  the  prints  complete,  comple- 
ment, and  reinforce  the  paintings.  In 
the  prints,  we  see  all  over  again  how 
rapid,  and  how  immediate,  was  Bon- 
nard's  way  of  committing  feeling  to  pa- 
per. And  if  color  in  the  end  gets  the 
upper  hand  of  drawing,  such  was  the 
destiny  of  his  art. 

He  never  made  a  meaningless  or  a 
gratuitous  mark.  His  drawings  are  the 
direct,  vivacious,  and  strongly  felt  tran- 
scription of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  life 
around  him.  Movement,  light,  shadow, 
space — aU  are  there,  and  among  them 
is  what  Degas  prized:  a  truly  personal 
way  of  seeing  form.  The  forms  in  a 
drawing  by  Bonnard  are  never  arbi- 
trarily outlined.  Never  is  a  contour  de- 
fined with  an  unbroken  line.  The  forms 
are  as  if  caught  in  a  net,  and  the  hand 
that  holds  is  as  gentle  as  it  is  decisive. 
Figures  and  objects  alike  are  subject  to 
it.  Naturally  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  drawings  that  are  made  with 
pen  and  ink,  or  with  a  hard  pencil,  and 
the  drawings  made  with  instruments 
that  are  softer  and  more  yielding.  Cray- 
on and  charcoal  make  for  a  suppler, 
lighter,  and  more  tender  image.  "Keep 
the  hand  light,  while  drawing,"  he  said 
to  himself  one  day,  "like  the  sha^^es  of 
shadow  itself."  "Reflections  in  light  do 
away  with  the  drawn  Une,"  he  said  an- 
other day.  Whence  came  the  white 
spaces  within  the  passages  of  hatching 
that  are  a  foretaste  of  Alberto  Giaco- 
iVrci';'^  way  of  drawing.  But  almost 


next  door  to  those  white  spaces  we  find 
emphatic  blacks  and  areas  of  dense 
shadow  that  offset  and  reinforce  the 
passages  of  pure  white  light .... 

He  drew  in  his  own  way,  like  no  one 
else.  His  most  secret  aspirations  are 
confided  to  us  as  he  draws.  Through- 
out his  long  career  he  tracked  the 
movement  of  life  in  its  every  detail;  but 
also,  and  even  more,  he  tracked  the 
mobility  of  vision  itself.  "Human  vi- 
sion is  ever-changing,  ever  on  the 
move,"  he  would  say.  Whether  it  was 
the  children  playing  in  the  parks  of 
Paris,  or  people  passing  by  in  the 
street,  or  the  horse-drawn  buses  and 
cabs  or  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees — all 
were  in  perpetual  motion,  and  it  is  in 
perpetual  motion  that  Bonnard  put 
them  down  on  the  page. 

In  landscape  and  seascape  alike,  we 
feel  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  the  sun- 
shine. Those  things  were  set  down  in 
haste,  and  as  if  in  a  state  of  fever,  but 
they  were  always  set  down  in  their 
proper  order.  Bonnard  got  everything 
right,  from  the  movement  of  hand  and 
arm  to  the  tilt  of  a  head,  from  the  cut  of 
a  dress  to  the  set  of  a  new  hair  style, 
from  the  shape  of  a  roof  to  the  shadow 
that  it  cast,  and  from,  the  outline  of  a 
ship's  masts  against  the  sky  to  their  re- 
flection in  the  sea. 

The  grand  lines  of  his  compositions 
are  already  there  in  the  drawings. 
Whether  the  drawing  is  a  simple 
sketch,  or  a  study  pushed  farther  and 
pushed  harder,  we  sense  that  Bonnard 
has  usually  a  painting  in  mind.  He  nev- 
er "painted  from  nature."  Even  in  the 
studio — except  sometimes  when 
painting  a  portrait — he  rarely  used  an 
easel.  When  he  was  moved  by  a  new 
face,  by  something  seen  in  the  street,  or 
by  the  beauty  of  the  light  on  a  land- 
scape, he  would  take  out  the  notebook 
that  he  always  had  in  his  pocket  and 
make  a  quick  note — as  much  of  what 
he  felt  as  of  what  he  had  seen.  "The 
thing  is,"  he  would  say,  "to  remember 
exactly  what  it  felt  like,  and  to  get  it 
down  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Sometimes  he  would  write  down  the 
name  of  a  color  beside  the  drawing, 
and  mark  with  a  cross  the  exact  place 
where  it  should  go.  With  age,  he  grew 
progressively  freer  and  more  impatient 
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when  making  notes.  But  his  accuracy 
[never  failed  him.  Those  delicate  hatch- 
ings, those  suddenly  accentuated  lines, 
those  little  rounded  patches  of  pencil- 
ing, those  dots  and  those  diminutive 
scrolls — all  fell  into  place  as  indica- 
tions of  pine  needles,  medlar  leaves, 
and  branches  from  an  olive  tree.  Those 
little  cubes,  those  square-shaped  irre- 
gularities among  the  foliage  of  the  Midi 
:are  the  rooftops  and  the  profiled 
houses  of  Le  Cannet,  where  he  bought 
a  house  in  1925  and  where  he  died  in 
1947.  He  knew  how  to  mate  certainty 
with  uncertainty,  precision  with  sug- 
gestion, in  such  a  way  that  the  initial  se- 
duction of  the  scene  would  remain 
intact  when  he  came  to  translate  it  into 
painting.  "Drawing  is  sensation,"  he 
would  often  say,  "whereas  color  is  rea- 
son." 

As  he  never  stopped  looking  for  sub- 
jects for  painting  in  all  that  he  saw,  his 
pencil  sketches  seemed  to  call  out  for 
color  from  the  outset.  What  he  did 
with  graphite  is  like  a  brush  stroke  be- 
fore the  brush  stroke,  with  the  driving 
energy  of  the  visual  shock  intact  within 
it.  Nothing  is  more  instructive  in  that 
regard  than  to  compare  one  of  his 
drawings  with  the  painting  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  The  balance  of  the  composi- 
tion is  the  same.  The  fall  of  the  light  is 
the  same.  In  the  one  image,  as  in  the 
other,  the  fruit  sits  on  the  dish  in  the 
same  way.  The  foliage  has  the  same 
highlights  and  the  same  shadows. 
Where  there  are  differences,  they  arise 
from  further  drawings  of  the  given 
scene.  There  may  indeed  have  been 
many  such  drawings,  the  better  to  fix  a 
detail  or  modify  a  perspective.  But  the 
original  idea  is  still  there.  It  took  time 
and  hard  work,  but  Bonnard  got  back 
to  it. 

So  it  was  not  at  all  in  paradox  that  he 
spoke  of  color  as  reason.  Like  Cezanne 
whom  he  venerated,  Bonnard  built 
more  and  more  in  terms  of  color  as  he 
got  older.  It  was  on  his  patches  of  col- 
or, each  one  of  them  laid  down  after 
long  and  careful  reflection,  that  he  re- 
lied for  the  balance  of  his  composi- 
tions. When  he  put  a  patch  of  mauve 
beside  a  patch  of  blue,  or  a  patch  of 
rose  next  to  the  patch  of  mauve,  it  was 
not  done  at  random  or  with  no  particu- 


lar intent — as  Picasso  thought  (or 
wanted  others  to  think).  Those  patches 
are  there  because  the  painting  needs 
them.  "The  painting,"  he  would  say, 
"is  a  series  of  patches  of  color  that  get 
on  well  together  and  end  by  defining 
the  object  on  which  our  eye  can  dwell 
without  awkwardness  or  hitch." 

How  did  he  go  about  it?  I  can  tell 
you.  He  pinned  the  canvas  to  the  wall 
with  thumbtacks.  The  canvas  in  ques- 
tion was  larger  than  the  surface  that  he 
had  it  in  mind  to  paint,  and  left  him 
free  to  modify  the  dimensions  of  the 


image  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  The  first 
marks  were  made  quickly  and  easily. 
They  were  tiny,  and  he  put  them  down 
with  his  nose  almost  touching  the  can- 
vas. Then  he  stepped  back  to  judge 
their  effect.  Working  from  his  original 
drawing,  he  continued  to  build  up  the 
image.  Another  canvas  stood  just  a  few 
inches  away  on  the  wall,  for  Bonnard 
always  had  several  paintings  going  at 
the  same  time.  He  went  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  if  in  a  continual  learning  pro- 
cess. He  was  hardly  ever  satisfied  with 
what  he  had    (Continued  on  page  1 68) 
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BONNARD 


(Continued  from  page  167)  done,  and 
sometimes  would  go  back  to  paintings 
after  an  interval  of  several  years. 

He  was  a  mixture  of  slowness  and  in- 
stantaneity,  instinct  and  professional 
knowledge,  artlessness  and  strength  of 
will.  He  knew  it  was  vital  to  remain 
humble  in  the  presence  of  painting. 
"People  often  talk  about  submission  to 
nature,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  also  such 
a  thing  as  submission  to  the  painting. 
The  surface  is  the  chief  subject  of  a 
painting,  and  the  surface  has  its  own 
color,  its  own  laws,  and  it  takes  prece- 
dence over  the  objects  that  are  being 
painted.  The  fundamental  thing  is  to 
keep  the  painting  alive." 

As  a  young  man,  he  worked  faster, 
beyond  a  doubt.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  early  paintings,  with 
their  spontaneous,  almost  helter-skel- 
ter handling,  and  the  slow  progress  to- 
ward mastery  that  came  later.  "When 
you  are  young,"  he  often  said,  "it's  the 
spectacle  of  the  outer  world  that  turns 
you  on,  gets  you  carried  away.  Later, 
it's  the  inner  world,  the  need  to  express 
a  particular  feeling,  that  makes  you 
choose  this  or  that  point  of  departure, 
this  or  that  combination  of  forms."  But 
feeling  is  there,  throughout,  even  if  it  is 
not  always  the  same  feeling.  The  early 
paintings  are  full  of  wit,  humor,  ten- 
derness of  every  kind,  and  irony.  Later 
came  weight,  sensuality,  high  serious- 
ness, and  an  element  of  nostalgia.  Ini- 
tially he  had  a  storyteller's  delight  in 
the  telling  and  unexpected  details  of 
life.  Later,  he  was  preoccupied  with 
the  mystery  that  emanates  from  all 
things,  animate  or  inanimate.  And  he 
creates  for  us  a  new  world — one  in 
which  awareness  of  the  beauty  of  the 
universe  is  allied  to  awareness  that  life 
is  short.  Bonnard  the  storyteller  takes 
his  leave,  and  it  is  Bonnard  the  poet 
who  stays  with  us.  Local  color  no  long- 
er has  any  meaning.  Bonnard  does  as 
he  wishes  with  the  "real  world."  In  his 
late  paintings  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 
the  distant  sea,  the  meadows  and  the 
flowers  exchange  their  habitual  blue, 
green  and  orange  for  a  universal,  all- 
enveloping  radiance,  n  Editor:  Rosa- 
mond Bernier 

The  BonnarJ  exhibition  will  be  at  The  Phillips 
Collection  in  Washington,  DC,  June  9-Aug. 
20;  at  The  Dallas  Museum  of  Art.  Sept. 
16~Nov.  20. 
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{Continued  from  page  117)  Above  the 
rarved  wooden  mantel,  which  she 
Drought  from  her  O  Street  house,  is  a 
arge  painting  of  her  astride  her  favor- 
te  chestnut  mare,  Danseuse.  "I  won 
:he  hunter  championship  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  with  her  when  she  was 
itill  a  baby  and  that  I  think  was  my  fin- 
est hour,"  says  Mrs.  Morris,  who  won 
thousands  of  blue  ribbons  and  awards 
at  Tuxedo,  East  Hampton,  Smith- 
town,  Piping  Rock,  Radnor,  and  so 
many  other  horse-show  towns  in  the 
East.  Horsemanship,  for  which  she  has 
many  trophies,  was  not  her  only  pas- 
sion as  a  young  girl.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, while  in  France,  she  was  declared 
"Champion  de  France"  in  a  diving 
competition  although  she  says,  "Of 
course,  it  was  all  nonsense,  even 
though  the  newspapers  reported  it  the 
next  day." 

Whether  riding  or  swimming  and 
diving,  Janet  Lee  was  making  a  name 
for  herself.  "I  did  such  a  lot  of  foolish 
things.  I  was  a  horse  nut  for  a  long  time 
and  now  I  am  trying  to  go  back  to  it," 
.says  Janet  Morris  who  keeps  her  riding 
boots  next  to  her  bed.  "I  had  a  little 
open  jumper  named  Arnoldean,  who 
wasn't  a  thoroughbred  but  was  part 
hackney.  But  she  could  jump  the  moon 
if  she  wanted  to.  At  East  Hampton  at 
one  of  the  horse  shows  somebody 
dared  me  to  jump  the  hood  of  this  little 
car  with  a  canvas  top  that  I  had,  and 
like  a  perfect  moron,  I  did.  I  can  still  re- 
member being  the  most  scared  I  think 
I've  ever  been  in  my  life  because  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  kill  my  horse.  It 
was  the  silliest  thing  anybody  could 
ever  do." 

To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  promi- 
nently displayed  is  a  scrapbook  con- 
taining hundreds  of  newspaper 
clippings  and  photographs  of  her 
equestrian  accomplishments.  The  al- 
bum was  given  to  her  this  past  Christ- 
mas by  her  daughters,  Jackie  and  Lee, 
who  compiled  the  book  years  ago. 
Three  other  albums  occupy  the  same 
shelf.  They  are  devoted  to  the  three 
principal  houses  of  her  life: 
Merrywood  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, Hammersmith  Farm  in  Newport, 
and  3044  O  Street  in  Georgetown. 

In  her  new  residence,  Mrs.  Morris 
has  surrounded  herself  with  the  thing 
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most  important  to  her:  her  family.  Her 
numerous  trophies  and  silver  bowls  are 
not  displayed.  It  is  photographs  of 
family  that  cover  the  top  of  her  desk  in 
the  living  room  and  the  top  of  her  bed- 
room dressing  table.  Pleasingly  absent 
are  the  rows  of  inscribed  photographs 
of  famous  political  people,  which  seem 
to  be  so  much  a  part  of  Washington. 
One  exception  is  a  photograph  of  the 
late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Jackie  leaving  their  Georgetown  house 
on  January  20,  1961,  togo  to  their  new 
house,  the  White  House.  It  is  inscribed 
in  the  President's  hand  to  "Mummy" 
because  he  adopted  his  wife's  familiar 
name  for  his  mother-in-law.  In  her 
bedroom,  portraits  of  her  children  in- 
habit the  walls.  And  over  the  bed  is  a 
painting  of  Jackie  with  Caroline  and 
John  done  in  their  New  York  apart- 
ment in  1964.  "I  like  having  all  the  chil- 
dren around." 

Mrs.  Morris's  house  is  a  new  brick 
Federal-style  town  house,  designed  by 
Washington  architect  Robert  Bell.  Mr. 
Bell  credits  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens's  Eng- 
lish country  houses  as  his  inspiration. 
A  central  skylight  over  a  four-story 
stairwell  transmits  sunlight  through 
the  core  of  the  house  by  day  and  moon- 
light and  stars  by  night.  A  separate  sky- 
light brightens  the  master  bathroom. 

"1  didn't  want  this  house  at  first,  but 
now  I'm  getting  rather  attached  to  it," 
Mrs.  Morris  says.  "What  I  don't  like  is 
that  it  has  no  attic  and  no  cellar.  There 
are  a  million  things  that  I  couldn't 
bring  here.  At  this  point  in  my  dotage,  I 
have  forgotten  whether  they  are  in 
storage  or  I  gave  them  away,"  Mrs. 
Morris  says  with  a  laugh. 

Moving  from  the  large  O  Street 
house  into  her  new  smaller  house  also 
presented  some  decorating  challenges. 
A  well-loved  family  Coromandel 
screen  had  no  real  place  in  the  new 
house,  but  Mrs.  Morris  found  one  for  it 
anyway.  "It  was  always  in  the  family, 
my  mother's  family  actually,  and  I  like 
it.  You  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  so 
you  just  have  to  pick  a  spot." 

The  screen  now  looks  perfect  be- 
hind a  small  chintz- covered  couch,  but 
that  presents  another  challenge.  "The 
couch  wiggles  when  you  sit  down  on  it. 
And  the  dogs  love  sleeping  on  it,  so  it's 
their  couch.  If  I  can't  get  any  more 


chintz  like  that,  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do." 

"The  chintz  is  available,"  says  Mrs. 
Draper  about  the  classic  old  English 
Lee  Jofa  chintz.  I  don't  think  it  has  a 
name.  It  just  has  number  99348.  She 
had  it  up  in  Newport  and  she  has  it 
here  in  this  place.  It's  been  with  her  al- 
ways. 

"We  did  like  the  chintz  and  the  wall- 
paper for  the  bathrooms  to  make  it  like 
her,  to  make  it  twinkle.  We  put  a  chintz 
border  around  the  ceiling  in  the  library 
and  that  makes  it  sort  of  cozy.  Because 
she's  very  cozy.  She  loves  things  cozy. 
She's  the  most  feminine  and  intelligent 
young  lady  I  know,"  says  Elisabeth 
Draper,  who  laughingly  admits  that 
Mrs.  Morris  is  her  junior.  She  even 
warned  her  friend  Janet  that  because  of 
the  skylight  she  should  be  careful  of 
getting  "sunburned"  in  the  tub. 

The  out  of  doors  and  gardens  have 
always  been  important  to  Mrs.  Morris 
wherever  she  has  lived,  and  this  house 
is  no  exception.  In  Washington,  her 
garden  has  thousands  of  flowers.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  her  real  love  is  a  larger 
landscape.  "I  love  flowers.  I  have  a  lit- 
tle garden  in  Newport.  It's  mostly  lawn 
with  cows  eating  on  the  oth-^r  side  of 
the  fence." 

She  doesn't  have  cows  in  Wash- 
ington, but  she  does  have  Rowlie 
(named  after  the  English  writer  Row- 
linson),  her  Jack  Russell  terrier.  "I'm 
crazy  about  dogs,"  says  Mrs.  Morris. 
Her  eyes  are  now  aglow.  "I  can't  live 
without  a  dog.  You  can't  have  a  horse 
in  a  house,  but  a  dog  is  the  next  best 
thing."  [1  Editor:  Clare Ruthrauff 


CORRECTION 
Three  fabrics  featured  in  the  May  issue 
were  mistakenly  unidentified.  They  are 
"Menars"  bordered  panel  and  its  com- 
panion  cotton  print,  on  pages 
121-127,  and  "Srinagar"  cotton  print, 
on  the  cover  and  pages  118-119.  All 
are  by  Brunschwig  &  Fils. 

An  error  misidentifying  Paul  Fussell 
appeared  in  John  Richardson's  review 
of  his  book  Class:  A  Guide  Through  the 
American  Status  System  in  the  May  is- 
sue. Paul  Fussell  is  the  Donald  T.  Rea- 
gan  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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RICHSFID  PANDISCIO 


WHERE  NIGHTLIFE  IMITATES  ART 


I 

1 


In  New  York,  discos  come  and  discos  go, 
but  not  until  now  has  any  tried  as  hard  as 
Area,  above,  to  make  an  artistic  "statement." 
Since  the  TriBeCa  club  opened  last  fall,  it 
has  established  itself  as  a  compelling  fixture 
in  the  city's  burgeoning  avant-garde  nightlife. 
Housed  in  an  atmospheric  (i.e.,  dark  and 
danki  Victorian  relic.  Area  might  be  termed  a 
conceptual-performance-art  theater,  were  it 
not  tor  the  fact  that,  as  in  any  nightspot,  it  is 
the  clientele,  rather  than  the  decor,  that 
inevitably  sets  the  tone  of  the  place. 
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Nonetheless,  the  main  attraction  at  Area  is 
a  series  of  eight  plate-glass  show  windows 
that  shelter  life-size  tableaux  (some  v wants, 
others  morts)  on  themes  that  have  thus  far 
included  the  Future,  Night,  Obelisks, 
Suburbia,  the  Elements,  and  Confinement. 
Ranging  from  the  banal  (a  tract-house  living 
room  with  ironmg  Haus/ra,.,  to  the  bizarre  (a 
bulging  boa  constrictor  in  a  snakeskin-lined 
niche  complete  with  snakeskin  obelisk), 
they're  changed  every  five  weeks  as  the 
presiding  genius  ot  the  place,  painter  Michael 
Staats,  attempts  to  astonish  his  hardto-shock 
audience.  One  wonders  what  could  be  next: 
a  room  by  Mario  Buatta?  Martin  Filler 


IDYLL  MOMENTS 


Watteau:  1684-1721, 
National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  until  Sept.  23. 

'When  Jean-Antoine 
Watteau  was  received  by 
the  French  Academy  in 
1717,  it  was  as  a  painter  of 
fetes  galantes,  and  three 
hundred  years  after 
his  birth,  he  is  still 
celebrated  for  his  small, 
exquisitely  colored 
depictions  of  elegant 
couples  posed  in  idyllic 
landscapes,  a  number 
of  which  are  now  on 
view  at  the  National 
Gallery.  Among  the  most 
famous:  Pierrot,  circa 
1718-19,  below.  But  the 
real  strength  of  the  show — 
the  first  ever  solely  devoted 
to  Watteau — lies  in  the  less 
typical  of  its  forty  paintings 
and  ninety  drawings. 

Amy  McNeish 
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THE  REIGN  OF  SPAIN 


Hispanic  Decorative  Arts, 
San  Juan  Capistrano 
Regional  Library,  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  Calit., 
Jul.  I7-Aug.  18. 


The  rich  Spanish  heritage  of 
Southern  California  is 
celebrated  in  this  fine  show 
organized  by  Libros  y  Artes 
de  San  Juan  Capistrano  in 
honor  of  the  '84  Olympics. 
Among  the  75  works  on 
view  is  this  early-nineteenth- 
century  rosewood  brazier 
table,  above,  inlaid  with 
fruitwood  and  bone. 


Events  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  arts, 
xlesi^i^n,  entertainment,  and  living 


^^ 


^. 


L.A.  DAYDREAMS 


The  title  of  24  Hours  in  the 
Life  of  Los  Angeles  (Alfred 
Van  der  Mark  Editions/ 
Harper  &  Row,  $20 
paperback)  may  recall 
Solzhenitsyn,  but  its  spirit  is 
pure  California.  The  book  is 
the  brainchild  of  Red 
Saunders,  who 
commissioned  one  hundred 
photographers  to  make  a 
record  of  the  city  during  the 
24  hours  of  March  30  of 
this  year.  The  approximately 
four  hundred  images  in  this 
photographic  time  capsule 
range  from  the  familiar 
(celebrities,  wall  paintings — 
by  Lloyd  Ziff,  left)  to  the 
bizarre  (canine  funeral 
parlors,  punk  surfers), 
chronicling  that  unique 
jumble  of  extremes  that 
could  exist  nowhere  but  in 
Los  Angeles.  Ann  Priester 


LLOYD   ZIFF 


THE  NEW  KIMONO  MIND 


Japan's  new  stature  as  a  leader  in  world  fashion  has  revived 
interest  in  traditional  Japanese  clothing,  for  as  anyone  who  has 
been  to  Japan  is  aware,  those  ancient  forms  have  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  work  of  the  new  wave  of  designers. 
One  contemporary  Japanese  artist,  the  sculptor  Aiko 
Miyawaki,  has  just  completed  her  first  kimono  designs,  below, 
and  the  ravishing  results  show  she  has  found  new  expression 


for  venerable  aesthetic  concepts.  The  kimonos,  made  of 
tsumugi  cloth  handwoven  in  the  northern  town  of  Tokamachi 
by  the  firm  of  Takisho,  are  subtly  worked  with  Miyawaki's 
Utsurohi  motifs,  including  the  gracefully  looping  lines  of  her 
sculpture  series  of  the  same  name.  Though  thoroughly 
cosmopolitan  (she  is  the  wife  of  architect  Arata  Isozaki), 
Miyawaki  owns  some  thirty  exquisite  kimonos  which  she  dons 
several  times  a  year.  Her  latest  creations  make  a  worthy 
addition  to  that  collection  and  to  the  art  form  itself.  M.F. 
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M(  ,IJRHS  IN  A  L.ANDSCAPE 


t{'()H/tfjiu\I  />■<»//  f>Ui!,c  1 10)  1  lt)usc;  the 
lirm  til  C'.urcic  aiui  1  Listings  {Manhat- 
U:>:  .ukI  Brodk/yu  sculpt i if (.-s  k^r  the 
M.inli.itiaii  Hii(.l_i;c);  and  the  Jk-aiix- 
Arts  niai^nates  McKim,  Mead,  and 
White,  witli  whom  he  shared  Cfedit  for 
eight  works.  No  doubt  the  most  signiH- 
cani  connection  I'rench  made  via  the 
Hxposition  was  that  to  architect  Henry 
Bacon  oi  New  "I'ork.  Together  they 
would  work  on  nearly  lihy  projects, 
not  the  least  ot  which  would  be  the 
transformation  of  the  120-acre  farm 
French  acquired  in  1897. 

The  melding  of  artistic  disciplines 
fostered  by  the  Beaux-Arts  school  car- 
ried over  into  French's  treatment  of  his 
country  property  just  west  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  which  he  called 
Chesterwood.  There,  he  donned  the 
hats  of  sculptor,  painter,  planner,  land- 
scape artist  and  gardener,  amateur  ar- 
chitect and  lively  host.  The  success  that 
had  allowed  French  the  luxury  of  a 
countn,'  estate  in  addition  to  his  New 
York  base  also  forced  him  to  exercise 
his  every  talent  and  manage  his  time  ef- 
fectively. By  nine  in  the  morning,  when 
work  in  the  studio  began,  French  had 
already  had  breakfast,  attended  to  his 
correspondence,  and  assessed  the  state 
of  his  domain  on  a  morning  walk.  The 
hours  from  nine  to  twelve  found  him  in 
the  studio  Bacon  had  designed  to  his 
specifications.  The  oddly  elegant  hip- 
roofed  and  stuccoed  building  housed 
the  requisite  northern  skylights  and 
windows,  casting  room,  and  ample 


I  Con  tin  Keel  from  page  126)  Today  as 
Smger  and  Charlesworth  lead  the  visi- 
tor around  among  the  raised  beds  or 
down  paths  of  chipped  bark  surround- 
ing borders  simpiv  cu^  our  of  the  one- 
time meadc^w,  Latin  bo'snical  names 
flow  fluently  from  ;".:.:.  Upv  an  erudi- 
tion acquired  (•■n!"  \,  :;  •,-  r  :■•  .i  ^^.-jc 
of  their  lives.  Tines..!.  .  -..  ■  -,,•  ^,  .-, 
bestanledtohear'"'o..  :  .;,. 

of  some  saxifrage^,  or  .;::  ■  ■■.   ''.. 

grow  ihem.  Thev',..  V  C  , 


work  area — in  (his  case,  a  roughly  thir- 
ty-foot cubic  room  populated  by  plas- 
ter life  casts  and  works  in  progress. 

To  the  north  and  south,  two  rooms 
accommodated  the  business  and  plea- 
sure of  sculpture.  A  decorative  and 
comfortable  reception  room  to  the 
north  served  as  a  formal  entrance  to  the 
studio,  a  changing  room  for  models,  a 
living  room  for  entertaining  clients  and 
friends — it  was  here  that  the  Frenches 
conducted  their  "Friday-at-home" 
teas — a  painting  studio  where  French 
worked  on  portraits  of  family  and 
friends,  and  a  cozy  study  complete 
with  fireplace,  reference  books,  and  a 
day  bed  in  the  Egyptian  style.  In  good 
weather,  social  activities  could  move 
out  to  the  piazza,  which  faced  south  to 
the  Housatonic  River  valley  and  Mon- 
ument Mountain  beyond.  It  was  this 
vista — in  French's  words,  the  best  "dry 
view"  he  had  ever  seen — that  had  sold 
him  on  the  farm. 

After  luncheon  with  his  wife,  Mary, 
and  daughter,  Margaret,  in  the  Colo- 
nial Revival  house  also  designed  by 
Bacon,  French  would  return  to  an 
afternoon  of  work  in  the  studio,  fol- 
lowed by  a  time  devoted  to  work  on  the 
grounds.  The  sculptor's  approach  to 
the  landscaping  of  his  estate  paralleled 
an  attitude  toward  art  he  had  adopted 
early  on:  "I  say,  work  from  Nature,  but 
improve  on  her,  if  you  can."  Around 
the  studio,  French  trimmed  and  or- 
dered nature,  laying  out  an  Italianate 
garden  with  deep  English  flower  beds 


A  SCHOLAR'S  GARDEN 


den,"  or  to  have  Geoffrey  point  out 
"Norman's  heather  strip.  He  has  67 
different  varieties" — as  though  the 
garden  weren't  a  lovely  composite 
whole  spreading  out  to  the  sou*-h  and 
the  west  and  ultimately  edged  by  dry 
stone  walls  and  fine  old  New  England 
maples. 

A  visitor's  eye  will  also  be  surprised 

by  the  sight  of  an  army  of  tiny  pots  con- 

•  ■•  ung  plants  started  from  seed  or 

:   propagated  by  cuttings.  Like 


bordering  the  main  east-west  axis.  At 
the  hub  of  the  formal  part  of  the  garden  i 
was  a  fountain  framed  by  a  marble-ce- 
ment exedra  opposite  the  glass  double 
doors  to  the  studio.  For  Margaret's  an- 
nual costume  party,  a  platform  for 
dancing  was  constructed  around  the 
fountain,  lit  by  gay  paper  lanterns. 
Throughout  the  summer,  the  garden 
and  the  studio  hosted  spirited  visitors 
in  pursuit  of  tennis,  tableaux  vivants, 
nature  walks,  or  simply  good  conversa- 
tion and  company. 

Beyond  the  formal  garden,  French's 
appreciation  for  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  Berkshire  hills  guided  his  hand. 
Here  and  there,  along  trails  cut 
through  the  woods,  he  created  vistas 
and  glades  and  placed  favorite  statuary 
in  select  spots.  His  love  of  his  sur-| 
roundings  was  ever  growing;  "I  go 
about  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  over  the! 
loveliness  of  things." 

Today,  Chesterwood  is  as  enchant- 
ing as  it  was  in  French's  time,  as  much 
for  its  display  of  one  man's  talents  and 
devotion  as  for  its  physical  beauty.  It  is 
a  reminder  of  an  age  and  way  of  living 
gone  by.  Even  in  his  own  time,  Daniel 
Chester  French  perceived  the  rarity  of 
such  a  place,  making  a  comment  about 
Chesterwood  to  a  reporter  that  has 
held  true  for  so  long  it  could  have  been 
made  only  yesterday:  "I  spend  six 
months  of  the  3'ear  up  there.  That  is 
heaven;  New  York  is — well,  New 
York."  n  Chesterwood  is  open  to  the 
public  from  May  through  October. 


miniature  troops  outfitted  with  neat  la- 
bels, they  are  mustered  in  a  greenhouse 
attached  to  the  house  or  bivouac  under 
the  plastic  lids  of  cold  frames  awaiting 
an  ultimate  confrontation  with  the 
carefully  prepared  Sandisfield  soil. 

In  order  to  create  their  remarkable 
garden  both  men  took  early  retirement 
while  still  in  robust  health.  "Retire- 
ment," if  that  means  a  life  of  self-indul- 
gent ease,  was  not  in  it.  Neighbors 
would  (Continued  on  page  1 76) 
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BEAUTIFUL  ENOUGH  TO 
BE  CALLED  ARTISTIC 


v« 


inc  rnoujih  to  he  callci 


pH    Artistic  Brass.  ( j)iiteni|)()rarv 
-^       and  traditional  collections  o 
bath  fittings  in  a  selection  ol 
decorative  metal  finishes.  All 
with  complementary  accessories. 
Fine  art  design  and  superior 
quality  for  today's  luxury  haths. 


ARTISTIC  BRASS 

(1||j)     A  Division  ofNI Industries.  Im:  4100  Arcbwre  Avenue.  South  Gate,  Qdifomia  90280     2 IW-'^Ol- 1 JOO 
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The  New  World  Collection  of  Fine  Saxonies 


World  Carpets  introduces  an  opulent  collection  of 
new  saxonies.  The  New  World  Collection.  This 
series,  a  tribute  to  the  elegance  and  grace  of  historic 
homes  in  America  is  available  in  a  selection  of  over 
50  masterful  colorations  adapted  from  furnishings 
and  art  found  in  these  homes.  Pictured  is  Marble 
House,  built  for  WilMam  K.  Vanderbilt  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  during  the  so-called  gilded  age  of  society. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  Newport,  R.I. 
summer  "cottages"  and  w^as  so  named  because  of  the 
many  varieties  of  marble  used  in  its  construction. 
Today  Marble  House  is  owned  by  the  Preservation 
Society  of  Newport  County  and  is  open  to  the  public. 
Enkalon®  Nylon  with  built-in  Scotchgard®  was  the 
fiber  chosen  for  the  Reception  Red  carpet,  shown  at 
right,  on  the  grand  stairway. 

Available  at  fine  stores  ever}^where. 

MO^LD  CARra:TS 

One  World  Plaza    •    Dalton,  Georgia  30720       ^  -  ;i>^i^^ 
1-800-241-4900    •    Telex:  804-334  '"'     j"^^ 
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{('oHliniicd  iroin  page  172)  inquire 
ahoiii  iIk'sc  men  of  the  ciiy  known  for 
their  gregariousness,  "Have  you  seen 
Norman  or  (ieoifrey  lately:'"  No  one 
could  say  that  they  had.  Friends  re- 
marked sarcastically  that  they  might  be 
outdoors  all  the  lime  but  they  rarely 
saw  the  sun  since  their  faces  invariably 
pointed  down  toward  the  earth  as,  un- 
aided, they  planted  and  cultivated 
from  dawn  to  dusk. 

During  the  winters  or  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  besides  keeping  busy 


with  indoor  gardening  both  men  are 
occupied  by  their  affiliations  with  the 
American  Rock  Garden  Society,  which 
numbers  3,300  members  m  thirty  dif- 
ferent countries.  Geoffrey  is  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  chapter  while  Nor- 
man is  national  secretary  of  the  whole 
society.  This  organization  holds  an  an- 
nual meeting  at  which  time  garden  vis- 
its or  field  trips  take  place  as  well  as  a 
large  sale  of  plants.  The  society  also  is- 
sues a  quarterly  bulletin  and  provides  a 
seed  exchange  that  last  year  involved 


the  mailing  of  ten  thousand  packets  of 
seeds  of  four  thousand  different  varie- 
ties of  rock  plants,  most  of  them  not 
commercially  available.  In  addition  the 
society  also  has  a  slide  library  of  alpine 
plants  and  wild  flowers. 

As  the  informative  brochure  of  the 
society  points  out  to  beginning  rock 
gardeners,  "Rocks  are  not  even  neces- 
sary for  the  easier  plants."  The  advan- 
tages of  these  so-called  alpine  flowers 
is  that  they  can  be  grown  in  a  very  small 
space.  Most  are  perennials,  and  if  they 
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like  you  (suitable  soil  is  the  secret)  tliey 
will  grow  into  larger  colorful  speci- 
mens every  year.  One  thinks  of  rock 
plants  as  coming  from  the  mountains, 
but  actually  they  are  found  in  deserts, 
on  the  plains,  along  the  seacoast,  and 
deep  in  forests.  These  conditions  can 
be  simulated  by  the  eager  rock  garden- 
er who  ideally  should  create  a  natural, 
««artificial-looking  setting  for  his  min- 
iature plants  as  Singer  and  Charles- 
worth  have  done  with  their  garden  in  a 
meadow.  Though  the  original  intent 


was  to  make  a  garden  for  research  and 
information,  the  whole  effect,  with  its 
juxtaposition  of  textures  and  heights, 
its  unexpected  pockets  of  color,  is  one 
of  exceptional  charm  and  beauty. 

Norman  Singer  and  Geoffrey 
Charlesworth  also  give  joint  lectures, 
as  for  instance  last  October  at  Boston's 
Arnold  Arboretum  in  which  they 
shared  the  hour's  program  and  used 
slides  from  their  own  private  collection 
numbering  more  than  seven  thousand. 
In  situ  they  are  only  too  glad  to  offer 


visitors  to  their  garden  a  private  lec- 
ture, Norman  pointing  out  enthusiasti- 
cally his  Dry  as  octopetala  (a  trailing 
evergreen  rock-garden  plant  that  likes 
limestone);  or  Geoffrey  demonstrating 
such  rarities  as  a  Kaoulia  (a  creeping 
native  of  New  Zealand)  or  a  Phyteuma 
comosum  (tufted  blue  rock  flower  from 
Dalmatia). 

Thus  have  these  two  men  wrung 
from  their  retirement  years  a  scholar's 
garden  that  benefits  honiculture  the 
world  over,  n 
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Iniost  like  deja  vu,  the  rat-a-tat  of  marching  drums 
will  transport  you  back  to  the  days  of  heraldry 
and  chivalry.  Whatever  your  interest, 
Canada  can  satisfy  it  and  more. 

Gothic  buildings  set  in  the  glory  of  autumn  colour,  the 
glitter  of  North  America's  newest  concert  hall,  or  the 
down  home,  toe-tapping  music  of  a  local  fiddler. 

Canada.  Where  the  old  and  the  new  dwell  side  by 
side.  Come  this  autumn  for  the  endless  surprise. 
For  information  to  help  plan  your  trip  write: 
Canadian  Tourism,  Box  1192  M7,  Glenview,  Illinois  60025. 
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FoLir  ^venerations  of  Loders  have  shown 
their  green  thumbs  in  four  great  Enghsh  gardens 

By  Thomas  Hinde 


One  early  summer  day 
in  1920  in  a  garden 
near  the  small  Sussex 
village  of  Ardingly  it 
would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  see  a  curious 
sight:  three  well- 
dressed  gentlemen 
walking  round  a  small 
evergreen  shrub  sol- 
emnly raising  their 
hats  to  it.  They  were 
celebrating  the  first 
flowering  in  England 
oi  Rhododendron  calo- 
phytum. 

All  three  belonged 
to  distinguished  Brit- 
ish gardening  families, 
whose  rvventieth-cen- 
tur\-  members  formed 
part  ot  a  gardening  fraternity  \v 
can  seldom  have  been  equaled, 
was  Henry  E)uncan  McLaren, 
Lord  Aberconway,  v,  hc-e  family, 
four  generations,  ',,v.v.  rnarie  th.. 
race  and  woodut:,..  £,,: 
nant  in  North  \X  nl-.^. 
Lionel  ue  RoihschiUf 
bun.,  the  tv/o-huiij-,.- 


Loder  at  Leonardslee,  where  he  pursued  his  interest  in  camellias 


hich 
One 

later 
over 

t  ter- 
Bod- 


shrub  garden  near  Southampton,  and  a 
close  relation  of  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, who  made  the  Victorian  gar- 
dens at  Ascott. 

The  thud  was  Gerald  Loder,  owner 

of  this  garden  at  Ardingly,  who  later 

took  its  name  for  his  title  when  he  be- 

'me  Lord  Wakehurst.  Of  all  such 

i.i.^:  the  Loders  couid  well  claim  to 


have  done  the  most  in 
the  last  hundred  years 
for  British  gardening, 
not  just  in  Sussex, 
where  three  of  their 
splendid  gardens  sur- 
vive, but  in  English 
(.ounties  from  Dorset 
to  Northamptonshire, 
and  as  far  away  as  the 
Island  of  Colonsay  off 
the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land. As  for  their  in- 
fluence  on  other 
plantsmen  and  garden 
designers,  this  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the 
British  Isles.  j 

Just  as  some  people' 
are  said  to  have  had 
greatness  thrust  upon 
them,  so  some  of  these  Loders  had  gar- 
dens thrust  on  them  by  inheritance. 
But  gardening  also  surely  runs  in  the 
genes.  Take  just  one  example:  in  the 
1 870s  Edmund  Loder,  elder  brother  of 
Gerald  of  Wakehurst,  created  a  fini 
collection  of  cacti  which  he  eventually 
gave  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at 
Edinburgh —  (Continued  on  page  180) 
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Boca,  Cristobella,  30009 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  BOCA  COLLECTION 

This  Mannington  JT88  Never-Wax  floor 
gets  you  back  on  your  feet. 


Call:  1-800-447-4700 


Stand  up  America!  Insist  on  a  JT88  rSever-Wax  floor  fronn  Mannington. 

Because  no-wax  doesn't  mean  no-work.  A 
no-wax  floor  needs  special  dressings  and 
stripping.  A  Mever-Wax  floor  never 
does.  And  now  the  JT88  Never-Wax         Stand  Up  AmeilCa! 


for  the  name  of  your  nearest  flooring  retailer 
and  FREE  Mannington  literature. 


rhe  unique  JT88  Mever-Wax  layer  keeps 
loors  shining  with  no  special  dressings. 


wear  layer  comes  on  the  new 
Boca  Collection,  elegant  and 
luxurious.  See  how  the  patented 
dimensional  styling  gives 
Cristobella  the  hand-crafted 
look  of  inset  color. 
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{C.i>nlif:i(i\i  h(i''i pdjic  I7S)  \i\  tiic  iy20s 
iln.-\  \wic  still  dcsLiihcci  as  ihc  basis  ot 
its  tacti  collection.  Three  generatiotis 
later,  his  givat-graiuison,  the  young 
RoWm  Loder,  became  a  passionate  cul- 
ti\ator  ot  cacti,  showing  them  at  the 
ai!e  ot  ten  at  Roval  1  li>fticultural  Soci- 
ety  exhibitions  and  at  home  making  so 
much  money  by  selling  thein  beside  the 
garden's  ticket  kiosk  that  he  still  won- 
ders it  the  Inland  Revenue  will  one  day 
catch  up  with  him. 

The  story  ot  the  gardening  Loders 
goes  back  one  further  generation,  to 
Sir  Robert  Loder,  father  of  Edmund 
and  Gerald.  It  was  Sir  Robert  who,  in 
the  mid  nineteenth  century,  bought 
The  High  Beeches,  establishing  the 
tamily  in  Sussex  on  the  narrow  belt 
known  as  the  Tunbridge  WeUs  Sands, 
which  proved  so  vital  to  their  suc- 
cesses. And  though  Sir  Robert  only 
created  a  typical  country  gentleman's 
garden,  he  took  seriously  the  work  of 
Mr.  King,  his  head  gardener.  Fruit  was 
King's  specialty,  and  he  would  exhibit 
at  gardening  shows,  sometimes  in  com- 
petition with  fruit  from  Her  Majesty's 
gardens.  After  one  show  Sir  Robert  re- 
ceived the  following  laconic  cable  from 


his  head  gardener:  king  first  queen  sec- 

ONU. 

Sir  Robert  had  seven  sons,  and  it  was 
some  of  these  who  were  the  first  true 
Loder  gardeners.  But  even  Edmund, 
the  eldest,  had  other  interests.  This  talJ, 
bearded  gentleman,  who  appears  now 
in  his  portrait  with  double-barrel  shot- 
gun under  his  arm,  was  one  of  those 
more-than-life-size  Victorians  who 
make  twentieth-century  man  feel  a 
shriveled  creature.  Astronomy,  pho- 
tography, athletics,  fishing,  fox  hunt- 
ing, deerstalking,  big-game  hunting 
.  .  .  there  seems  no  end  to  the  hobbies 
he  pursued  to  professional  standards 
then  tossed  aside.  It  was  traveling 
abroad  to  hunt  big  game  which  first 
gave  him  an  interest  in  exotic  plants, 
and  eventually  in  the  1870s  he  went  to 
Mexico  specifically  to  collect  cacti.  He 
brought  them  home  to  Floore,  the  es- 
tate near  Northampton  which  his  fa- 
ther had  given  him  as  a  wedding 
present. 

At  Floore  he  gardened  for  twelve 
years  and  apart  from  growing  cacti, 
created  an  alpine  garden,  rare  at  the 
time,  and  hybridized  narcissi.  But  he 
struggled  against  a  soil  that  did  not  suit 


] 
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^h  oeeches  in  Sussex 


the  plants  that  became  his  passion:  the 
many  shrubs  which  soon  began  to  ar- 
rive in  Britain,  mainly  from  China  and 
the  Himalayas,  sent  by  such  great  col- 
lectors as  E.H.  Wilson  and  George 
Forrest.  So  in  1888  he  welcomed  the 
chance  to  move  back  to  Sussex,  to  an 
eighty-acre  garden  named  Leonards- 
lee,  which  lay  only  a  few  miles  from 
The  High  Beeches,  on  the  same  belt  of 
acid  soil.  During  his  32  years  at  Leon- 
ardslee  gardening  became  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  life. 

Certainly  his  oddest  venture  was  to 
import  into  this  English  forest  land- 
scape— it  had  been  part  of  the  medi- 
eval forest  of  St.  Leonard's — a 
menagerie  of  foreign  animals,  includ- 
ing beaver,  Japanese  deer,  Indian 
black  buck,  Tasmanian  wallabies,  and 
Australian  kangaroos — forty  wallabies 
still  live  here.  But  his  gardening 
achievements  were  as  remarkable.  Best 
known  is  his  hybridizing  of  rhododen- 
drons to  produce  the  Loderi  varieties 
named  after  him.  They  were  the  result 
of  crossing  R.  Fortunei  and  R.  Griff ith- 
ianum,  a  cross  which  had  been  tried 
before  but  had  produced  only  the  un- 
interesting R.  kewense.  Sir  Edmund's 
inspiration — today  it  may  seem  obvi- 
ous— was  to  use  as  parent  plants  only 
the  finest  specimens.  At  Leonardslee 
his  original  hybrids  still  produce  their 
huge,  scented  '.vhite  and  pink  blos- 
soms, their  trunks  now  as  thick  as  a 
man. 

Woodland  gardening  was  in  fash- 
ion, but  many  gardeners  were  more  in- 
terested in  the  new  plants  than  in  their 
overall  effect.  Sir  Edmund  treated  his 
in  the  opposite  way,  personally  siting 
every  plant  for  its  contribution  to  the  \ 
garden  as  a  whole,  integrating  with  I' I 
success  his  gaudy  exotics  into  an  Eng- 
lish woodland  of  oak,  birch,  and 
beech. 

Though  he  had  no  professional  ad- 
vice, he  was  helped  by  the  garden's  nat- 
ural shape:  a  deep  valley  at  the  bottom 
of  which  lay  a  string  of  the  "hammer 
ponds"  that  had  once  powered  the 
Sussex  iron  industry.  Small  streams 
which  ran  into  these  he  planted  with 
the  common  scented  azalea  Rhododen- 
dron luteum  to  make  them  climb  into 
the  forest         {Continued  on  page  1 82)  , 
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The  Krone-A-Phone  Compact  1000 

is  so  trouble-free  that  we  back  it  up  with 

a  full  5  year  warranty. 


It  makes  the  ordinary  telephone  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Its  unmatched  acoustical  fidelity  enables  both 
the  caller  and  listener  to  enjoy  conversation 
that's  crisp,  clean  and  clear. 

The  solid-state  circuitry  delivers  a  new  level  of 
performance  resulting  in  a  virtually  trouble-free 
phone. 

You  also  get  touch-tone  dialing,  mute  key  for 
privacy  and  volume  control  for  the  ringer. 

Its  award-winning  European  design  comes  in 
a  range  of  unique  two-tone  decorator  colors  and 


is  a  snap  to  plug  into  any  home.  Also  available 
with  a  wall-mount  bracket. 

So  why  settle  for  an  ordinary  phone  when 
you  can  get  it  all;  dependability,  durability, 
clarity  and  beauty  with  the  Krone-A-Phone 
Compact  1000  ...  it's  something  worth  talking 
about.  A  product  of  The  Krone  Company,  a 
European  leader  in  telecommunications  for  over 
50  years. 

Available  at  Neiman-Marcus,  Lord  &  Taylor 
Interior  Design  Studios  and  authorized  Krone 
dealers.  Call  toll-free  1-800-992-9901. 
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iCoHtniiicd  fron/  page  ISO)    like 
tiMigucs  oi  Haiiic. 

Ti)  continue,  for  simplicity,  the  stoiy 
ol  the  Loders  at  Lconardslee,  Sir  Ed- 
mund'.s  grandson.  Sir  (Jiles,  was  the 
next  influential  owner.  He  not  only  re- 
claimed the  garden  alter  the  war  in 
1946  but  pursued  here  his  special  in- 
terest in  camellias.  There  had  been  ca- 
mellias at  Leonardslee  even  before 
Edmund  Loder's  time,  but  it  was  one 
of  Edmund's  planting  which  put  his 
grandson  into  contact  with  growers  all 
over  the  world.  When  the  well-known 
Los  Angeles  specialist  Ralph  Peer 
wrote  that  the  formal  double  camellia, 
'Robert  Fortune',  was  extinct  in  Eng- 
land, Sir  Giles  was  able  to  inform  him 
that  a  twelve-foot  specimen  had  been 
growing  against  a  wall  at  Leonardslee 
for  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  The 
result  was  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
Peer  and  introductions  to  camellia 
growers  throughout  the  United  States. 
"The  great  thing  about  camellias,"  Sir 
Giles  says,  "is  that  you  can  send  a  cut- 
ting in  an  envelope  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  and  there's  an  eighty  percent 
chance  of  it  taking.  That  was  what  we 
used  to  do — illegally  no  doubt. ' '  Today 
camellias  proliferate  at  Leonardslee  to 
such  an  extent  that  Robin  Loder,  who 
recently  took  over  from  his  father,  has 
described  them  in  a  rash  moment  as  a 
local  disease. 

Long  before  this,  in  1902,  the  fourth 
of  the  seven  Loder  Brothers,  Gerald, 
had  bought  Wakehurst.  He,  too,  was  a 
man  of  many  interests,  in  particular 
golf,  politics,  and  business.  As  the  story 
goes,  he  summoned  his  new  gardener, 
named  Alfred  Coates,  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  said  to  him,  "Well, 
Coates,  what  shall  it  be,  flowers  or  trees 
and  shrubs?"  "I  reckon  trees  and 
shrubs,  sir,"  Coates  replied.  In  this  ar- 
bitrary way  Wakehurst's  future  was 
apparently  decided,  though  the  gar- 
den's natural  properties  might  anvway 
have  driven  Gcra'cl  Loder  to  a  similar 
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lury  landowner.  Each  Sunday  his  work 
force  of  gardeners,  garden  boys,  foot- 
men, butler,  cooks,  and  maids  was  ex- 
pected to  attend  Sunday  morning 
service  at  the  house's  chapel,  wearing 
their  uniforms.  Alfred  Coates  pumped 
the  organ. 

But  Gerald  Loder  (like  his  brother 
Edmund)  was  personally  responsible 
for  the  garden's  layout.  He  was  no 
doubt  influenced  by  such  friends  as  the 
veteran  gardening  journalist  William 
Robinson,  who  lived  two  miles  away  at 
Gravetye;  when  Robinson  visited  Wake- 
hurst his  wheelchair  was  pulled  about 
by  a  garden  boy  at  the  end  of  a  rope  and 
steered  by  Coates.  But  it  was  Gerald 
Loder  who  selected  the  site  for  every 
new  plant.  Each  Friday  evening  when 
he  returned  from  London  he  would 
proceed  around  the  garden's  paths 
equipped  with  secateurs  and  a  walking 
stick  set  with  a  saw  blade,  snipping  and 
sawing  as  he  went.  On  Monday  morn- 
ings Coates  would  send  his  boys  on  the 
same  route  to  collect  the  cuttings  and 
repair  damage. 

In  one  way  the  brothers  differed. 
Gerald  disapproved  of  hybridizing, 
which  he  described  as  "mucking  about 
with  nature."  Presents  from  Edmund 
of  prized  hybrids  would  be  planted  in 
distant  glades. 

Apart  from  creating  Wakehurst  gar- 
dens, Gerald's  most  important  work 
was  to  establish  in  Britaiin  huge  num- 
bers of  new  species  from  Australasia 
and  South  America.  One  visiting  New 
Zealand  horticul':urist  said  that  you 
could  see  at  Wakehurst  more  New 
Zealand  species  than  you  could  find  at 
any  one  place  in  their  native  country. 
As  early  as  1908,  when  Gerald  Loder 
had  been  at  Wakehurst  only  six  ye«rs, 
his  printed  list  of  its  plants  numbered 
three  thousand. 

No  Loder  followed  Gerald  at  Wake- 
hurst and  it  has  eventually  become.the 
country  branch  of  Kew  Gardens.  But 
two  of  his  daughters  spread  the  Loder 
influence  still  more  widely:  Diana,  who 
married  Lord  Strathcona  and  helped 
him,  establish  the  semitropical  gardens 
on  Colonsay,  specializing  in  big-leafed 
'  of'odendrons;  and  Dorothy,  who 
maiiied  Lewis  Palmer,  developer  of 
th'^  h.  rdv  Headbourne  strain  of  aga- 


panthus  lilies. 

Meanwhile  The  High  Beeches,  the 
original  Loder  home  in  Sussex,  had 
been  inherited  by  Wilfrid,  another  of 
the  seven  Loder  brothers.  It  was  when 
Wilfrid  left  The  High  Beeches  to  his 
son,  Colonel  Giles  Loder,  that  the 
wheel  of  Loder  gardening  completed  a 
circle.  Colonel  Loder  (known  by  the 
family  as  Big  Giles  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  cousin  Sir  Giles  of  Leonards- 
lee; gardened  at  The  High  Beeches  for 
sixty  years,  creating  a  garden  which 
stands  comparison  with  the  more  fa- 
mous ones  of  his  uncles. 

Colonel  GUes  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  Leonardslee  and  Wakehurst  as 
well-developed  gardens.  He  did  not 
approve,  considering  them  overplant- 
ed,  and  it  was  a  standing  order  at  The 
High  Beeches  that  under  no  circum- 
stances was  it  to  become  like  Leon- 
ardslee. Though  he  had  similar  soil  and 
planted  similar  shrubs  from  the  Hima- 
layas and  South  Africa,  he  insisted  that 
they  should  be  visible.  The  result  is  a 
garden  with  a  far  more  open  feeling.  Its 
many  rare  plants  stand  as  individuals  in 
grassy  glades  below  well-spaced,  nev- 
er-bushy oaks.  Its  25  acres  form  a 
hand-shaped  valley,  with  small  streams 
for  the  fingers,  where  one  view  after 
another  delights  with  its  contrived  sim- 
plicity. Since  1967  it  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  same  style  by  his  succes- 
sor, the  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen. 

Today  another  generation  of  Loders 
are  gardening.  As  well  as  Robin  Loder 
at  Leonardslee,  there  is  Captain  Simon 
Loder,  who  inherited  The  High  Beech- 
es from  his  uncle.  Colonel  Giles,  but 
chose  to  create  his  own  garden  at  Clap- 
ton Court  in  Dorset.  Though  this,  too, 
is  a  woodland  garden  with,  among  oth- 
er outstanding  features,  the  largest  ash 
in  Britain,  Captain  Loder  also  speciaL 
izes  in  fuchsias  and  pelargoniums,  and 
so  makes  the  gardening  interests  of  the 
Loders  even  harder  to  categorize. 

Variety,  indeed,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  their  work,  for  each  has 
followed  his  own  inclination.  In  an  age 
of  worthy  but  bureaucratic  garden 
trusts  they  are  an  important  reminder 
that  gardening  is  a  personal  art,  more 
likely  to  be  pursued  with  inspiration  by 
an  individual  than  a  committee,  n 
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One  of  architect  Allan  Wexler's  Little  BuUdings 


T 


he  Little  Building  on  page  32  of  this 
issue  reminds  me  of  the  screened 
houses  of  my  childhood  in  the  Mid- 
west, and  those  memories  probably  ex- 
plain the  special  August  magic  I  still 
feel  when  I  spend  time  on  screened 
porches  today.  But  the  pavilion  we 
show  is  only  one  of  many  designed  and 
built  by  Allan  Wexler.  This  architect/ 
builder  has  equally  delightful  schemes 
for  A  Little  Building  for  Summer 
Showering,  A  Little  Building  for  Pic- 
nicking, even  one  intriguingly  named 
A  Little  Building  for  Two  Activities. 


T 


he  Formica  Corporation  should  get 
some  credit  for  the  Frank  Gehry  fish 
sculpture  in  the  living  room  of  the  col- 
lector's apartment  on  page  1 16.  One  of 
ten  architects  commissioned  by  Formi- 
ca Creative  Director  Susan  Grant 
Lewin  to  design  an  object  using  Formi- 
ca's new  ColorCore  material,  Gehry 
was  chipping  away  at  the  surfacing  ma- 
terial to  discover  its  potential  qualities 
when  he  decided  the  chips  would  make 
great  fish  scales.  That  fish  led  to  others, 
and  now  Gehry  fish  and  reptile  sculp- 
tures are  hot  collectors'  items. 


O, 


'ne  of  this  issue's  most  delightful 
decorating  ideas  is  rhr  v.  ly  Richard 
Lowell  Neas  used  coIv;r  jii  ■:-(.-  /eiiincTs 
and  floors  to  fulfil!  hi^^  cluriv,  "  v^'-jiipn 
forahousefi'led  V/l'h  '^GW-  :  -,.  ■•>:■'.    S 


Not  only  taking  his  clients'  directions 
literally  with  flower  prints,  he  also  used 
flower  colors  on  ceilings,  walls,  and 
floors  to  turn  this  multigenerational 
family  home  into  a  garden  for  summer 
living.  Color  applied  in  a  more  modern 
way  is  equally  important  in  the  Shino- 
hara  house  in  Japan,  page  74.  Here  the 
color  is  used  to  turn  engineering  re- 
quirements into  design  aesthetics  as 
the  color  is  applied  to  structural  col- 
umns, ceiling  reinforcements,  and  stair 
railings. 

xlpple  Bartlett's  Boston  house  is  a 
treasure  of  decorating  inspiration — 
from  her  way  with  collections,  to  her 
delightful  decoup.ige,  to  her  make-do 
philosophy  of  utilizing  things  from 
family  houses  of  the  past  to  enrich  liv- 
ing in  the  present.  See  page  108  to  learn 
how  the  decorating  lessons  were 
learned  by  the  daughter  of  one  of 
America's  most  famous  decorators. 
Sister  Parish. 

JZ/veryone  who  has  enjoyed  a  Bor- 
deaux bottled  at  Chateau  Margaux  will 
look  foru'ard  to  our  story  on  "T^-  e  Vin- 
tage Life,"  page  134,  and  the  beautiful 
Gili  photographs  of  the  neo-Palladian 
building  there  restored  by  Henri  Sam- 
uel with  its  extraordinary  owner,  Ma- 
dame Mentzelopoulos.  The  winemak- 
ing  facilities  and  vineyards  are  open  to 


the  public  all  year,  with  the  exception] 
of  August  and  the  weeks  during  the| 
harvest,  generally  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber and  beginning  of  October.  It  is  bestl 
to  make  an  appointment:  from  thej 
U.S.,  dial  01 1-335-688-7028. 


C 


elia  Thaxter's  luck  with  poppiesj 
challenged  me  to  sow  two  plots  thisi 
summer,  and  I  have  high  hopes  for  anj 
abundant  harvest  this  month.  Just  as  it 
was  fascinating  to  learn  of  this  poet's 
way  with  poppies,  page  92,  and  her 
garden's  influence  on  American  Im- 
pressionism, it  was  great  to  discover 
the  poet  Derek  Walcott's  way  with  wa- 
tercolors.  The  art  accompanying  his 
text,  "Native  Women  Under  Sea- Al- 
mond Trees,"  page  1 14,  is  the  work  of 
the  writer. 

IVlany  of  us  shared  John  Russell's 
nostalgia  as  we  attended  the  reopening 
of  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  but  few  of  us  can  describe  those 
feelings  quite  as  well  as  the  chief  art 
critic  for  The  New  York  Times.  His  es- 
say, page  124,  and  the  institution  it  cel- 
ebrates, will  each  help  clarify  the  place 
of  Modernism  in  the  days  ahead. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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L  A.  FOOD 

The  second  most  popular  amusement  in  the  new  second  city 

By  Brooke  Hayward 


The  other  day  I  took  a  friend,  a  gour- 
met manque — by  that  I  mean  he  would 
disclaim  any  such  label — a  very  fussy 
eater,  in  any  case,  to  a  carefully  selected 
restaurant  here  in  New  York.  This 
friend  is  a  film  director,  an  English  ex- 
patriate who  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  likes  only  simple  food  such  as  the 
freshest  fish  grilled  with  herbs  just  the 
way  they  do  it  in  the  south  of  France 
where  in  his  house  the  kitchen  is  ruled 
by  his  very  stringent  views  on  how  the 
food  should  be  prepared.  Halfway 
through  a  mouthful  of  the  red  snapper, 
he  put  down  his  fork  and  announced  in 
sepulchral  tones,  "I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  on  this  visit — food  in  New 
York  is  no  longer  the  best  in  America. 
The  best  is  in  Los  Angeles." 

Of  course  this  statement  was  so  pre- 
posterous I  burst  into  laughter.  What 
perversenessi  And  to  say  that  to  me, 
who  has  spent  eighteerPof  the  last  22 
years  in  Los  Angeles,  a  city  that  has  al- 
ways, quite  rightly,  sirnr-ivr.-.i  '.vith  an 
mferiority  comple;:  abou: ;:  i  r.r'ber  of 
things,  including  its  resi^.r  ^.s    ■ 


S8ia 


Tup:  The  orchid  garden  of 
Wolfgjng  Puck's  Chinese/French 

restaurant,  Chinois.  Above.  The  Art 
Nouveau  look  of  Robert  Bigonnet 

and  Claude  Alriv}''s  Le  Chardonnay. 


is  no  comparison.  When  were  you  lasi 
there?" 

"Three  months  ago." 

"Better  come  back,"  replied  he 
"There's  a  batch  of  brand  new  places, 
can  eat  out  three  times  a  day  and  noi 
get  a  mediocre  meal  from  morning  tc 
night." 

When  I  moved  back  East  a  few  years 
ago,  Los  Angeles  could  at  long  last 
boast  of  a  hardcore  enclave  of  good 
restaurants  that  had  sprung  up  in  the 
seventies — all  relatively  young  at  that! 
time,  all  with  a  debt  to  nouvelle  cui- 
sine— such  as  Ma  Maison,  Le  Saint 
Germain,  L'Ermitage,  L'Orangerie, 
Bernard's,  Michael's,  Les  Anges.  Of 
these,  the  patriarch  now  is  Le  Saint 
Germain  with  a  dozen  years  under  its 
belt,  followed  by  Ma  Maison  with  ten. 
Before  that  there  was  The  Bistro,  La 
Scala,  Perino's,  La  Rue,  Romanoff's, 
and  Chasen's.  Chasen's  will  always  be 
there,  a  bastion  of  powerful  conserva- 
tism, a  West  Coast  "21"  Club. 

In  any  case,  while  my  friend's  gaunt- 
let lay  quivering  on  the  table,  I  got  on  a 
plane  and  (Continued  on  page  1 6) 
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Anyone  who  pays  $40,000  for 
luxury  sedan  should  not  be  asked 
)  do  so  in  a  spint  of  forgiveness  for 
3  deficiencies. 

The  BMW  733i  makes  no  such 
^quests.  And  one  of  the  world's 
lost  unforgiving  production  pro- 
esses  makes  certain  that  none  is 
ver  needed. 

That  process  mandates  over 
million  operations  for  the  assembly 
f  the  body  alone.  It  controls  chas- 
is  alignments  to  within  4/l,000ths 
'f  an  inch.  And  it  assesses  the  cor- 
osion-resistance  of  structural  metals 
)y  submerging  them  in  salt  water 
or  at  least  ten  days. 

It  also  endows  the  BMW  733i 
vith  such  technological  innova- 
ions  as  an  optional  four-speed  auto- 


matic transmiiSSion  that  doesn't 
force  you  to  sacrifice  the  precision 
of  a  manual  gearbox,  but  rather 
"gives  the  best  of  both  worlds" (Auto- 
sport  magazine). 

But  the  733 1  is  freer  of  com- 
promise than  even  that  implies.Of  its 
more  than  4,000  parts,  none  ever 
suffers  from  inattention  because  it's 
judged  'minor' 

The  electncally-powered  leather 
bucket  seats  are  orthopedically 
molded  to  the  contours  of  the  spine. 
And  because  they're  infinitely  ad- 
justable, being  uncomfortable  is  all 
but  an  anatomical  impossibility. 

Human  anatomy  even  dictates 
the  design  of  the  buttons  that  op- 
erate the  power  windows  and  the 
two-position  electric  sunroof: 


They  are  precisely  5'"a:e: :: ' :  the 
natural  curvature  ot  tne  fingertip. 

The  7333,  in  short,  is  an  auto- 
mobile in  which  nothing  has  been 
left  to  chance,  in  which  luxury  is  the 
result  of— rather  than  a  substitute 
for— genuinely  supenor  design  and 
craftsmanship. 

Providing  something  life  com- 
monly denies  the  perfectionist:  Vin- 
dication, instead  of  disappointment. 


nS  UUIMAn  DRrVNNS  MACHINE. 
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^is„,  Stendhal  ^^ 


A 

woman's  little 

indiscretions 

shouldn't  show 

around  her 

eyes. 

"Les  Originelles" 
Soin  Anti-Cemes 

Late  nights,  crash  diets  and 
pressure  can  take  their  toll 
around  the  eyes.  This  skin- 
tinted  under-eye  treatment 
conceals  shadows.  Fades 
circles.  Helps  relieve  and 
release  puffiness.  Moistur- 
izes, too. 

Soin  Anti-Cernes  is  rich  rich 
with  naturals  like  mink  oil, 
coco  oil,  and  horse  chestnut 
extract. 

It's  the  unique  daywear  eye- 
cream  that  won't  let, your 
eyes  tell  your  secrets. 


Ste 


.^  ri 
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Superior  skin  :-;; 


(Continued  from  page  14^  appeared  on 
my  brother's  doorstep.  My  brother, 
Bill,  and  his  wife,  Fiona,  had  been  put 
on  urgent  alert.  They  sped  me  off  to 
dinner  at  their  new  favorite,  only  three 
weeks  old,  The  Grill  m  Beverly  Hills. 
The  balmy  air  did  indeed  seem  newly 
charged  with  innovation — for  one 
thing,  the  importance  of  decor.  The 
Grill  could  do  worse  for  inspiration: 
Tadich's  in  San  Francisco,  mahogany 
wainscoting,  white  marble  floors, 
green  glass  lamps,  and  a  stripped- 
down  menu  featuring,  of  course, 
grilled  food.  A  far  cry  from  the  beef 
bourguignon  of  The  Bistro  or  even  the 
hobo  steak  of  Chasen's. 

As  I  sampled  the  new  restaurants  I 
felt  this  was  indeed  the  city  for  summer 
Olympics'  eating.  A  contender  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  put  on  a  pound, 
much  less  practice  carbo-loading.  Ev- 
ery\^'here  I  went  there  was  "light  cui- 
sine" that  passed  up  heavy  sauces, 
resonant  with  cream  and  flour,  for  tiny 
pizzas  ser\'ed  as  appetizers  right  out  of 
a  wood-burning  oven,  a  main  course  of 
fish  or  range-fed  chicken  or  baby  lamb 
cooked  over  mesquite  right  before 
your  very  eyes — on  the  requisite  open 
grill  flanked  by  a  pile  of  mesquite, 
grapevines,  oak,  apricot,  and  cherry 
(all  to  impart  distinctive  flavors,  or  so 
goes  the  popular  mythology);  salads 
with  ten  kinds  of  lettuce  and  fresh- 
grown  herbs,  everything  seasonal, 
hand-picked,  and  custom-grown  on 
one  of  the  many  small  ranches  that 
have  begun  to  spring  up  near  the  city. 
In  fact,  a  nor-so-small  ranch,  the  Ir- 
vine, stocks  the  biggest  hit  in  town,  a 
one-and-a-half-year-old  forty-thou- 
sand-square-foot market  located  in  a 
mammoth  brown  structure:  shopping 
mall-cum-parking  lot  called  the  Bev- 
erly Center.  The  Irvine  Ranch  Farm- 
ers' Market  offers  the  best  and  most 
artfully  displayed  produce  I've  seen 
outside  Dallmayr's  .in  Munich.  One 
Saturday  morning  I  counted  seven  va- 
rieties of  pear,  eight  of  lettuce,  five  of 
pepper  ranging  from  yellow  to  purple, 
nine  of  squash  including  dumpling,  ka- 
bocha,  spaghetti,  and  golden  nugget, 
and  five  of  chili  pepper  all  interlaced 
with  rows  of  fresh  parsley  as  thick  and 
I  deep  as  box\vood  in  a  formal  garden, 
!  i'Oi  tc  niention  fwtry  fresh  herb  ever 
:  <-  i: -'..gued  in  ;.  inedieval  monastery, 
!  :uia  a  giant  wooden  cart  filled  with  five 
'■    kinds  of  asparagus.  A  meat  counter  at 


least  a  hundred  feet  long,  a  sali 
counter  bulging  with  at  least  sevei| 
enormous  platters  of  different  sak   , 
make  Balducci's  pale  by  comparisonMi 

Startled  as  I  was  by  the  quality  of  i  • 
first  meal  at  The  GriU,  I  decided!  i 
spend  a  week  testing  everythingi  i 
sight,  interviewing  the  owners  aj  i; 
their  chefs,  many  of  whom  are  in  pa 
nership.  Of  the  at  least  six  different  r« 
taurants  that  have  opened  their  doc 
within  the  last  year — several  within  i 
last  few  months — all  have  traits 
common  and  yet  all  are  very  dissimili 

Although  decor  and  style  may  dif 
radically  from  place  to  place,  a  typi 
Californian  unifying  bond  exists:  a 
sion  of  color,  light,  space,  and  clea 
ness,  which  can  successfully  divert  t 
eye  (and  the  psyche)  from  the  simpl 
ity  of  the  shacklike  structures.  Pas 
colors  predominate,  particular 
peach,  mauve,  grape,  and  aqua.  N 
where  are  these  more  in  evidence  th 
at  Le  Chardonnay.  My  second  eveni 
was  spent  here  with  three  more  capt: 
friends,  and  we  all  agreed  that  Le  Ch 
donnay  makes  an  earnest  attempt 
depart  from  the  usual  L.  A.  look  with 
evocation  of  an  Art  Nouveau  L 
Bank  bistro — perhaps  Le  Vagenen 
However,  despite  peach  and  grai 
tiles  in  the  solariumlike  section,  ar 
elaborately  carved  dark-wood  mirro 
elsewhere,  there  is  at  once  too  muc 
and  not  enough  going  on.  It's  like 
movie  set  of  a  bistro,  with  the  most  ir 
portant  ingredient  missing:  honest  P 
risian  choucroute  or  cassoulet. 

The  Ivy,  in  contrast,  evokes  countr 
southwest  cute.  A  little  house  on  Non 
Robertson  Boulevard  in  the  heart 
decorators'  showrooms,  it  has  the  ra 
outdoor  terrace  with  flowers  spiUir 
from  hanging  pots  amid  pretty  wood^ 
chairs,  tiled  counters,  and  china  mac 
in  Peru.  Not  new  to  Easterners,  but  ur 
usual  for  Los  Angeles,  there  is  hom^ 
made  corn  chowder  laced  with  fres 
tarragon,  brown  bread  from  a  recipe 
Colonial  times,  and  grilled  jumb 
shrimp  flown  in  fresh  everyday  fror 
New  Orleans. 

For  the  most  expensive  Chines 
food  in  the  most  luxe  setting,  a  comb 
nation  hardly  to  be  resisted,  I  was  tak 
en  to  the  Palette  by  my  good  friend 
Dagne  Corcoran  and  George  Christ} 
George  has  been  known  to  make  c 
break  a  restaurant  with  a  mention  in  hi 
thrice-weekly    (Continued  on  page  2C 
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old  andplatinum  basins!  Well,  isn't  water  equally  precious? 


Since  it  IS  freely  acknowledged  that  Sherle  Wagner  faucets  make  water  flow  like  champagne,    r^l         1 
shouldn't  his  bowls  be  worthy  of  this  magic?  Hence,  these  basins  of  gold  and  platinum...  each  ^rl£Ti£ 
available  in  both  shapes.  Should  you  care  to  express  your  respect  for  the  miracle  of  water 
with  less  glamor,  thev  are  also  offered  in  black  and  white. 

\\-j,.,,  (_-._       '  60  Easts?  St.   New  York  NY  10022 

For,ll,.rr.r.dr.r.lon„.^ndS-^ror>nrHr. 
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Kings;  4  mg  "tar,"  0.3  mg  nicotine  av  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar.'84. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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(C.oiitumcd  [ran!  page  16)  column, 
"I'hc  Great  Life,"  for  The  Hollywood 
Reporter.  If  you  dine  with  George  at  a 
restaurant  ot  his  choice,  you  are  guar- 
anteed the  royal  treatment  in  food 
[ireparation  and  service.  On  this  occa- 
sion we  were  ser\'ed  delicious  Hlet  mi- 
gnon  larded  with  fresh  ginger  and 
garlic,  while  owner-host  Raymond 
Lee,  wearing  an  overscaled  black 
trench  coat  straight  out  o{  Casablanca, 
regaled  us  with  nonstop  Chinese-En- 
glish dialogue.  His  restaurant  offers 
the  most  dramatic  entrance  in  Los  An- 
geles; mauve  ribbons  inlaid  on  a  terraz- 
zo  runway,  a  pink  marble  bar,  lilac 
chairs,  turquoise  carpeting,  violet 
draperies  25  feet  high,  pale  pink  walls, 
and  over  all,  a  ceiling  rimmed  by  tur- 
quoise lighting. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum 
(and  city)  is  Katsu,  a  tiny  sushi  bar  in 
Los  Feliz,  which,  in  keeping  with  its 
spare  black-and-white  interior,  has  no 
visible  sign  or  number  and  can  be  lo- 
cated only  if  you  happen  to  be  search- 
ing for  its  Zen  rock  garden  piled  up  on 
the  sidewalk  by  the  entrance.  And 
down  in  Venice  at  the  West  Beach 
Cafe,  where  the  local  artists  sit  back 
against  walls  hung  with  their  work,  the 
menu,  though  short,  covers  a  lot  of  ter- 
ritory, from  classic  spring  lamb  to  Sa- 
shimi or  warm  duck  tostadas.  In 
Beverly  Hills,  after  loitering  among  the 
sweaters  in  Jerry  Magnin's  men's  cloth- 
ing store  on  Rodeo  Drive,  you  can 
scoot  across  the  back  alley  to  try  his 
new  restaurant,  Prego,  a  handsome 
place  that  stands  on  the  spot  of  the  old 
Konditori.  Magnin,  who  with  his  part- 
ner Larry  Mindel  owns  Chianti  and 
also  Harry's  Bar,  has  been  in  the  Los 
Angeles  restaurant  business  for  four- 
teen years.  You  might  say  his  enthusi- 
asm for  it  remains  undimmed,  and  that 
Prego  is  the  definitive  summation  of 
that  involvement.  On  the  outside,  lay- 
ers of  distressed  paint  masterfully 
evoke  the  gentle  aged  lookof  a  Tuscan 
building.  Inside,  high  ceilings,  glass 
partitions  instead  of  walls,  and  lofty 
arched  windows  have  conrributed  to  a 
Milanese-Los  Ant;_'>  .^  :,-  '-nee 
where  lightened   •-■H..'    .  •■•  •-- 

i'unne,  aniipa-^:'.         ^  ^.    ■  /- 


And  finally  there  are  Spago  and 
Oiinois,  two  establishments  that  be- 
long to  the  wunderkind  thirty-five- 
year-old  Austrian  chef,  Wolfgang 
Puck,  who  was  trained  at  L'Oustau  de 
Baumaniere  and  Maxim's.  After  a 
quick  stint  in  Indianapolis  he  moved 
on  to  Ma  Maison,  where  he  became  a 
star  chef.  In  Southern  California,  Puck 
has  found  the  ideal  breeding  ground 
for  his  talents:  "Because  I  used  to  work 
in  a  three-star  restaurant  (L'Oustau  de 
Baumaniere),  I  got  tired  of  seeing  all 
this  butter  and  cream  and  truffles  and 
goose  liver.  On  my  day  off  I  used  to  go 
to  a  friend's  pizza  restaurant.  .  .  ." 

Puck,  credited  with  triggering  the 
L.A.  pizza  craze  in  its  top  eateries,  as- 
sembles his  ingredients  in  ways  never 
before  imagined.  One  night  he  sent 
over  to  my  table  as  a  first  course  a  pa- 
per-thin crust  spread  with  creme 
fraiche  and  chives,  topped  with  Scot- 
tish smoked  salmon  and  beluga  caviar. 

"I  always  had  an  idea  that  people  in 
the  entertainment  business  don't  like 
French  food  swimming  with  sauces  be- 
cause they  are  very  careful  about  what 
they  eat.  (He  ought  to  know,  having 
fed  them  all.)  So  I  just  brush  the  food 
lightly  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  put  it 
on  the  grill.  The  main  thing  is  timing — 
it's  no  easier  than  French  cooking  be- 
cause you  have  to  be  more  careful. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  have  the  kitch- 
en exposed.  It's  good  for  the  custom- 
ers. First  of  all  they  don't  think  we're 
trying  to  disguise  something  in  the 
back.  Also  there's  action  all  the  time — 
it's  like  theater,  /.nd  it's  less  formal, 
more  personal.  People  come  over  to 
talk  to  me.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  there  will  always  be  a  de- 
mand for  good  food  prepared  simply, 
especially  in  a  hot  climate.  More  and 
more  people  are  health-conscious  and 
know  what  is  nutritious.  In  ten  years 
they  will  know  much  more.  Look  at  the 
difference  in  the  way  people  were  eat- 
ing ten  years  ago.  ..." 

About  Spago,  Gault  Millau  say  in 
their  new  The  Besi  of  Los  Angeles: 
"This  is  a  great  place  to  study  the  mi- 
crocosin  of  fashion,  snobbism  and  a  so- 
cial frustration  that  pushes  you  to 
^■ns/Jness."  Madness  begins  with  trying 
;.:  .vc  through  the  interminable  busy 


signal  to  make  a  reservation.  Failin 
you  can  follow  my  example.  I  got  in 
my  car  and  drove  over  to  the  restaurai 
one  afternoon  (fortunately  it's  aroun 
the  corner  from  my  brother's  house 
There  I  found  the  owner-chef  behin 
the  counter  surrounded  by  lights  an; 
TV  cameras.  He  was  in  the  middle  ofiil 
wonderful  sentence — "All  I  am  is 
simple  cook" — when  he  spotted  m! 
lurking  behind  a  vast  arrangement  cfi 
birds-of-paradise,  orchids,  and  hel 
conia,  the  new  favorite  Los  Angele 
flower  resembling  nothing  so  much  i 
a  fish  pole  strung  with  a  row  of  gola 
fish.  He  yelled  a  greeting  at  me  acres 
the  room,  thereby  ending  the  TV  inter 
view.  Well,  that's  one  way  to  get  a  res 
ervation.  : 

Puck  divides  his  time  betweei 
Spago  in  West  Hollywood  and  his  oth 
er  restaurant,  equally  popular,  Chinoi 
in  Santa  Monica.  Chinois  serve 
French-Chinese  food,  a  result  of  botl 
its  proprietor's  fondness  for  Chines^ 
food  and  distaste  for  some  of  its  tradi 
tional  ingredients  such  as  cornstarcl 
and  MSG.  Just  to  look  at  the  design  o 
the  place,  entirely  attributable  to  hi 
wife,  Barbara  Lazaroff,  is  a  high-risl 
experience  and  half  the  fun.  The  undu 
lating  line  of  the  bamboo  bar,  oper 
copper  grill,  and  scalloped  tables  al 
shot  through  with  aqua,  mauve,  anc 
black  has  to  be  seen;  two  giant  inlai 
cranes  preside  and  a  glass-enclosed  or 
chid  garden  against  one  wall  is  lit  at 
night.  In  the  opinion  of  Gault  Millau 
"walking  into  Chinois  is  not  unlik 
walking  into  some  design  experiment 
gone  berserk.  There  is  an  undulating 
undercurrent  here,  with  an  obsession 
for  wormlike,  curved  shapes,  mixed 
metaphors  and  some  dubious  over- 
accessorized  nouveau  riche  taste  with  a 
clientele  to  match.  ..." 

Yet,  I  can't  help  wishing  I  could  still 
set  foot  on  the  sawdust  floor  of  The 
Trail,  a  restaurant  my  brother  and  I 
wistfully  remember  from  our  child- 
hood. Here  we  ate  our  steaks  and 
French  fries  surrounded  by  dioramas 
of  painted  desert  scenes  lit  like  theater 
productions  and  populated  by  live 
coyotes,  antelope,  and  rattlesnakes. 
That,  to  me,  will  forever  be  the  defini- 
tive California  restaurant. n 
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When  you  have  a  question  onyour  bill, 
it^  nice  to  know  someone  out  there  will  hear  your  call 


"VbuVe  got  the  Card 


This  is  not  a  recording.  American  Express* 
Card  customer  service  telephones  are 
answered  by  real  live  people.  Sure,  the 
service  centers  are  equipped  with 
some  amazing  computers,  but  we 
count  on  our  people  to  be  equipped 
with  brains  of  their  own,  as  well.  So 
they're  expected  and  authorized  to  use 
their  judgement  and  initiative  to  solve 


billing  problems,  and  explain  the  many 
services  that  go  along  with  Cardmem- 
bership.  To  answer  questions  or  ftnd  out 
where  the  answers  are.  All  this  to  be  done 
quickly,  as  professionally,  and,  of  course, 
as  humanly  as  possible.  So  ^^^h 
when  you're  looking  for  some  W^^ll 
help,  just  call.  We'll  hear  you.  Jg^s 
Don't  leave  home  without  it.'   ^^^H « 


IMPRESSIONS 

A  new  museum  show  reveals  the  car  as  love  object 
By  Alexander  Cockburn 


"The  modern  car.  .  .what  a 
dream!  To  stop  when  one 
wishes,  leave  when  one  pleas- 
es, to  walk,  to  stroll,  or  gallop 
if  one  likes,  to  carry  not  only 
one's  bedroom  but  also  one's 
salon,  dining  room,  smoking 
room,  and  of  course  one's 
kitchen  and  cook — there's 
progress."  This  was  Jules 
Verne,  indulging  in  an  imagi- 
native reverie  based  on  the 
steam  car  belonging  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Conseil.  A  few 
months  before  Verne  wrote 
these  words,  Karl  Benz  and 
his  wife  were  wrestling  with 
the  prologue  to  the  twentieth 
century,  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
1879:  "We  were  back  again," 
Benz  later  recalled,  "standing 
in  front  of  the  engine  as  if  it 
were  a  great  mystery  that  was 
impossible  to  solve.  My  heart 
was  pounding.  I  turned  the 
crank.  The  engine  started  to 
go  'put-put-put'  and  music  of 
the  future  sounded  with  regu- 
lar rhythm ....  Suddenly  the 
bells  began  to  ring — New 
Year's  Eve  bells.  We  felt  they 
were  not  only  ringing  in  a  new 
year,  but  a  new  era." 

How  touchingly  enthusiastic  these 
primal  cries  now  sound.  With  what  di- 
rectness did  Verne,  so  many  decades 
before  the  Airstreams  and  Winneba- 
gos  began  chugging  across  America, 
grasp  an  essential:  a  car  could  be  a 
movable  house.  (And,  if  it  could  not  al- 
ways be  a  house,  it  would  create  one  in 
its  shadow — the  motel.)  A  car  would 
not  need  sleep  or  food  like  a  horse, 
would  not  stick  on  a  track  Mkc  n.  train  or 
a  tram.  A  car,  in  sum,  spei:.   :  ':eedom. 

And  then,  scarcely  ?'•!':  :<:  • ,  ,  ,•  r.;-!;' » 
century  later,  c^w-.-  ;/.;.        ,,-  .      ■•, 


Philip  Wright's  193 :>  Pierce  Silver  Arrow 

ing  the  car  to  flee  from  the  metropolis, 
the  motorist  finds  that  he  has  merely 
transferred  congestion  to  the  highway 
and  thereby  doubled  it.  When  he 
reaches  his  destination ...  he  finds  that 
the  countryside  he  has  sought  has  dis- 
appeared: 'beyond  him,  thanks  to  the 
motorway,  lies  only  another  suburb, 
just  as  dull  as  his  own.'  " 

To  study  the  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  to  be  bounced  between  such 
harshly  disconsonant  attitudes,  shot 
irom  one  side  to  the  other  just  as  pas- 
sengers in  the  early  Model  T  were,  as 
■)-.t:r  car,  to  use  Leon  Mandel's  expres- 


sion, leaped  over  the  ruts  lik^ 
a  frog  on  fire.  First  there  wen 
the  optimists  following  o 
from  Verne  who  saw  the  cai 
as,  quite  literally,  a  transport] 
of  delight.  Just  how  literall; 
may  be  gathered  from  Lad; 
Jeune's  contribution  to  Th 
Complete  Motorist,  an  anthol 
ogy  with  contributions  from] 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  others,] 
published  in  1904.  With  de 
lightful  erotic  enthusiasmi 
Ladyjeune  proclaimed: 

"There  is  a  monster  in  the 
stable  who  has  to  be  exer 
cised,  and  from  time  to  time 
you  hear  his  brothers  hooting 
to  him  as  they  rush  past  alon^ 
the  road ....  There  is  no  sen- 
sation so  enjoyable — except 
that  of  riding  a  good  horse  in  a 
fast  run — as  driving  in  a  fast 
motor.  The  endless  variety  of 
scenery;  the  keen  whistle  of 
wind  in  one's  face;  the  perpet- 
ual changing  sunshine  and 
shadow,  create  an  indescrib- 
able feeling  of  exhilaration 
and  excitement;  while  the  al- 
most human  consciousness  of 
the  machine;  the  patient, 
ready  response  which  it 
makes  to  any  call  on  its  powers;  the 
snort  with  which  it  breasts  the  hill,  and 
the  soft  sob  which  dies  away  when  it 
has  reached  the  summit,  make  it  as 
companionable  as  any  living  being." 

The  car  here  is  a  sensual  creature 
even  though  the  frontispiece  to  The 
Complete  Motorist  was  a  charming  pic- 
ture — now  lost — by  Paul  Gervais 
called  L'Effroi,  showing  centaurs  and 
nymphs  fleeing  away  as  a  roadster 
comes  roaring  up  a  country  lane.  As 
Gerald  Silk  remarks  m  Automobile  and 
Culture,  "This  odd  and  beguiling 
theme  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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IT'S  NEVER 

TOO  SOON  TO  START 

Why  wait?  You  may  not 
even  be  aware  of  it  now,  it's  so 
subtle .  Those  tiny,  tiny  Hnes . 
Barely  noticeable  today  Inevi- 
table tomorrow.  Until  now. 

Used  twice  daily,  a  tiny  drop 
of  this  remarkable  complex 
gives  vulnerable  areas  (where 
age  shows  first)  the  rich  nour- 
ishing moisture  they  crave. 
Diminishes  lines,  accelerates  cell 
renewal  as  it  penetrates  deeply 

Whatever  else  you  use , 
whatever  your  skin  type, 
every  woman  needs  Age-Zone 
Controller. 


AGEZONE 
CONTROLLER 

Proven  in  clinical  tests 
to  reduce  facial  lines 
by  37%  on  average 
in  just  14  days. 


'BEAUTIFUL    SKIN    NOW    AND    FOREVER 


AUGUST  1984 
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IMPRESSIONS 


(Con tinned  from  puge  22)  summarizes 
a  host  oi  attitudes  about  the  automo- 
bile, from  car  as  symbol  oi  destruction 
of  the  rural  idyllic  world,  to  car  as  ob- 
ject that  helps  men  to  attract  women, 
producing  sensations  of  a  nearly  orgas- 
mic nature,  and  providing  means  of  es- 
cape to  or  actual  setting  for  sexual  en- 
counters." 

The  mid  eighties'  promise  to  be  a 
good  vantage  point  from 
which  to  study  this  "host 
of  attitudes"  to  one  of  the 
fundamental  components 
of  twentieth-centur)'  civili- 
zation— a  structure  which 
many  Americans  inhabit 
for  periods  of  their  lives 
only  exceeded  by  their  so- 
journs in  bed.  In  1985  will 
come  the  festivities  mount- 
ed by  Mercedes-Benz  in 
honor  of  the  car's  first  hun- 
dred years.  (There  are 
many  claimants,  many 
dates,  but  Mercedes-Benz 
is  a  powerful  company.) 
And  from  July  21  forward 
this  summer  is  giving  us 
the  exhibition  in  Los  An- 
geles called  "Automobile  and  Cul- 
ture," one  of  the  Museum  of  Contem- 
porary Art's  series  of  inaugural 
exhibitions  and  also,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons of  timing,  designated  as  part  of 
The  Olympic  Arts  Festival.  From  the 
city  created  by  the  car,  the  exhibition 
will  travel  to  the  city  which  produces 
the  car — Detroit — in  the  spring  of 
1986. 

The  exhibition  has  its  permanent  re- 
cord in  the  form  of  Automobile  and 
Culture,  2L  beautifully  produced  vol- 
ume with  fine  photographs  by  Henry 
Wolf  and  some  first-class  essays.  Ger- 
ald Silk  carries  the  bulk  of  the  book 
with  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
auto  in  art.  Henry  Flood  Robert  Jr.  has 
a  marvelous  memoir  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia car  cukure  in  the  late  forties  and 
fifties.  Strother  MacMinn  and  Angelo 
Tito  Anselmi  are  both  valuable  on,  re- 
spectively, American  ^-rA  C:o!iiinental 
car  design. 

From  the  exhibition  r-.v  .\:-  S.,„^k 
'•''■i  can  swifiK  ;;m-:-.  ■.■dc  :■-■■■  ■  .-  ■- '  ■: 
"■  -!"e  con  r,    .  ^      ■.   ,:■.■•  m  ,':  ,  ,     ■    r.  ' 


the  auto  more  clearly  expressed  than  in 
its  turbulent  relationship  to  art  and  to 
design.  In  art  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  early  enthusiacm  of  Octave 
Mirbeau.  In  La  628-E8,  a  book  named 
after  his  car's  registration  number  and 
charmingly  illustrated  by  Pierre  Bon- 
nard,  himself  an  ardent  car  buff,  Mir- 
beau urged  writers  and  artists  to 
describe  and  analyze  the  car.  By  1909 


TaLUight  of  1955  Ford  Thunderbird  designed  by  Franklin  Hershey 


Marinetti  and  the  Futurists  were  mak- 
ing the  car — symbol  of  speed,  virility, 
simultaneity  of  sensation — central  to 
their  aesthetic.  Marinetti's  famous  mot 
has  become  hackneyed  by  quotation 
but  is  still  worth  recalling:  "A  racing 
car  whose  hood  is  adorned  with  great 
pipes,  like  serpents  of  explosive 
breath — a  roaring  car  that  seems  to  run 
on  grapeshot — is  inore  beautiful  than 
the  Victory  ofSamothrace." 

The  machine  aesthetic  was,  in  the 
case  of  the  car,  heavily  suffused  with 
eroticism,  at  a  "high"  level  in  the  art  of 
Picabia  and  Duchamp  and,  more 
coarsely,  in  the  advertisements  and  tro- 
phies that  accompanied  the  early  days 
of  motoring :  the  bosomy  women  of  the 
Michelin  ads,  the  car/women  motifs  of 
the  trophies.  The  Coppa  della  Velo- 
cka,  presented  at  the  annual  lirescia 
Motor  Week,  had  a  bare-breasted 
woman,  hair  in  Art  Nouveau  tendrils, 
melting  into  the  form  of  a  car.  Pushing 
m.atters  to  the  extreme.  Sir  Hubert  von 
Herkomer,  Royal  Academician  and 
^-ic-x  a;ctorist,  designed  a  menu  card 


for  a  banquet  at  the  end  of  a  motor  ra 
he  sponsored  in  1905,  showing  a  laij 
guid  woman  tied  to  the  front  of] 
speeding  automobile,  with  a  sash  oj 
which  were  written  the  words  Die  Zu 
kunft — "the  future."  The  two  ej 
tremes  in  attitude  in  the  first  25  years  ( 
the  century  were  perhaps  best  reprd 
sented  by  Alfred  Jarry  and  Tamara  d 
Lempicka.  Jarry's  novel  Le  Surmdii 
("The  Supermale")  iif' 
Silk's  words  "attributed 
variety  of  animal  associ 
ations  to  the  automo 
bile.  .  .an  extraordinarj 
creature  capable  of  surl 
passing  all  known  limits  o| 
love-making  and  locomol 
tion."  Against  the  deforj 
mity  and  violence  of  Jarr 
there  was  de  Lempicka' 
Autoportrait,  quintessen 
tial  statement  of  auto-femi 
nism — stylish  liberatior 
behind  the  wheel. 

Sensuality  drained  ou 
of  the  car  as  the  work 
turned  into  Depression 
Sheeler's  pictures  of  thf 
Rouge  plant  are  tranqui 
and  passionless  homages  to  an  Indus 
trial  ideal  and  Rivera's  magnificent 
panels  in  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Art; 
are  muscular  evocations  of  the  auto-in- 
dustrial process.  The  car  in  the  thirties, 
in  the  photographs  for  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  by  Walker  Evans 
and  Dorothea  Lange,  becomes  the 
symbol  of  ruin  and  of  flight — along  the 
Okie  trail  west,  evoked  by  Steinbeck 
thus:  "the  highway  became  their  home 
and  movement  their  medium  of  ex- 
pression." In  the  postwar  period  the 
auto  evolved  into  an  artistic  symbol  for 
a  botched  civilization,  gone  in  the 
teeth:  Warhol's  Five  Deaths  Twice,  Ant 
Farm's  Cadillac  Range,  Dustin  Shuler's 
Death  of  an  Era,  a  1980  performance 
piece  in  which  a  twenty-foot  spike  was 
driven  through  a  '59  Cadillac.  In  the 
photographs  of  Robert  Frank  and  the 
paintings  of  the  Photo  Realists  the  car 
is  essentially  portrayed  as  alienating 
appurtenance.  In  design  the  story  is 
fraught  with  paradox  and  dis- 
appointment. Anselmi  makes  the  im- 
portant (Continued  on  page  26) 
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FOREVER 
NEVER  WORRY 


See  your  dealer  for  details 


Buy  An  Olympic  Coin. 

For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  United  States  Mint 
IS  issuing  Olympic  com- 
memorativecoins.  Each 
beautiful  gold  and  silver 
com  depicts  an  Olympic 
theme  in  honor  of  the 
first  Summer  Olympics 
held  on  American  soil 
in  over  50  years,  the 
XXIII  Olympiad  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  gem-like,  proof 
coins  will  be  a  treasure  to 
own  for  years  to  come. 
And  all  profits  go  directly 
to  the  Olympic  effort. 

Help  support  our 
athletes  and  the  1984 
Games.  Buy  an  Olympic 
com  today 

Coins  can  be  pur- 
chased through  your 
local  post  office  and  at 
participating  banks 
and  com  dealers  across 
the  country  Or,  write 
to:  U.S.  Mint,  Olympic 
Com  Program,  PO  Box 
6766,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94101. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued  from  page  24)  point  that  in 
Europe  the  car  emerged  from  the  col- 
lective efforts  of  three  sectors  which 
were,  i:)y  their  nature,  divorced  from 
the  artistic  avant-garde.  The  sectors  in 
question  were  those  of  m.ilitary  engi- 
neering, applied  physical  sciences,  and 
small  artisanate.  It  is  no  accident  that 
Turin  has  always  been  a  major  center 
for  auto  production.  Here  the  govern- 
ment's military  arsenals  demanded  the 
standardization  of  components  and 
disciplined  planning  appropriate  to 
car  production.  The  famed  expertise 
of  Italian  and  French  panel  beaters 
may  be  traced  to  national  traditions  of 
armormaking  in  small  artisanal  ma- 
chine shops.  Churchmen  and  monks 
did  vital  work  in  the  physical  sciences. 
In  its  most  formative  moments,  then, 
the  architecture  and  design  of  this  mo- 
bile shelter  was  divorced  from  the  ma- 
jor artistic  currents,  and  thus  mimed 
the  most  readily  available  model — the 
horse  carriage  which  it  was  replacing. 

In  Vers  une  Architecture  published 
in  1923,  Le  Corbusier  juxtaposed  a 
photograph  of  Hera's  Temple  at  Paes- 
tum  with  one  of  a  1907  car;  one  of  the 
Parthenon  with  a  1921  Delage  Grand 
Sport.  He  argued  that  architects 
should  look  to  automobile  design  and 
construction  for  models  on  which  to 
base  architectural  principles. 
"Houses,"  he  said,  "must  go  up  all  of  a 
piece,  made  by  machine  tools  in  a  fac- 
tory, assembled  as  Ford  assembles 
cars,  on  moving  conveyor  belts."  But 
beyond  this  fairly  conventional  "Ford- 
ism" Le  Corbusier  did  design  in  1928  a 
rear-engined  subcompact.  It  never  got 
off  the  drawing  beard  but  brilliantly 
anticipates  the  litt'e  Citroen  2CV 
twenty  years  later.  Modernism  did  en- 
gender horrifying  plans  for  auto-based 
civilization,  but  basically  its  adherents 
approved  from  a  distance  when  auto 
design  echoed  their  taste  and  denoun- 
ced from  a  distance  when  it  did  not. 

Thus  the  Modern  Movement  hailed 
the  streamline  Chrysler  Airflow  of 
1934  (actually  the  Edsel  of  its  time, 
since  public  taste  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently attuned)  or  the  incredible  .933 
Pierce  Silver  Arrow  designed  by  Philip 
Wright  but  completely  misunderstood 
the  cars  of  the  fifties,  taking  refuge 
from  the  mighty  baroque  of  the  tail  fin 
in  angry  invocations  of  a  specious  func- 
tionalism.  In  the  late  fifties  James  Mar- 
ston  French  wrote  that  "The  stylistic 
distance  befA/een  the  Platonic  geome- 


try of  the  new  Seagram  Building  in 
New  York  and  the  absurd  vulgarity  of 
this  year's  automobile  is  a  measure  of 
the  crisis  in  American  design  today. .  .  . 
Anyone  who  has  watched  the  migra- 
tion of  taillights  and  brakelights  over 
the  rear  end  of  American  cars.  .  . 
knows  that  this  kind  of  change  is  com- 
pletely divorced  from  objective  pro- 
gress." In  a  famous  lecture  in  1958 
Tomas  Maldonaldo,  an  influential 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Academy 
of  Design  at  Ulm,  attacked  "aerody- 
namic fantasies"  in  the  "huge  circulat- 
ing dinosaurs  of  Detroit"  and 
specifically  flayed  Virgil  Exner,  direc- 
tor of  design  at  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion and  sponsor  of  the  "Forward 
Look"  which  helped  prompt  the  great 
tail  fins  of  1957  through  1959.  (Exner 
actually  designed  the  '47  Studebaker, 
which  has  always  been  okay  among  the 
Maldonaldo  set,  but  Maldonaldo  and 
those  like  him  did  not  understand  that 
you  cannot  produce  the  same  car  for- 
ever or  that  the  American  consumer 
did  not  necessarily  share  their  views  on 
"functionalism"  or  the  Machine  Aes- 
thetic. In  the  end  Maldonaldo  discour- 
aged study  of  the  automobile  at  Ulm, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  too 
emotionally  loaded  subject.  It  fell  to 
Reyner  Banham,  original  as  always,  to 
make  the  case  for  late- fifties  American 
auto  design,  just  as  he  made  the  case 
for  Los  Angeles — arguing  from  the  re- 
alities and  exigencies  of  mid-century 
consumer  civilization  in  the  United 
States. 

"Good"  design  and  "high"  art  have, 
as  it  were,  stayed  on  the  Interstate,  so 
far  as  contact  with  auto  culture  is  con- 
cerned. The  preference  has  always 
been  for  the  clean,  the  minimal,  and 
the  tedious — and,  by  symbolic  anal- 
ogy, for  a  "moral"  car.  Meanwhile,  be- 
low, on  the  Strip,  real  auto  culture  has 
been  unfolding,  amid  the  realities  ar- 
chitecture has  had  to  confront — the 
motel,  the  filling  station,  and  accompa- 
nying appurtenances  of  roadside  civil- 
ization explored  by  Venturi  and 
others.  So  far  as  the  car  itself  is  con- 
cerned artists,  "good"  designers  and 
auto  designers,  have  lived  in  two  differ- 
ent worlds.  It  may  have  been  Fernand 
Leger  who  said  in  1924,  "[At  first]  ver- 
tical lines  dominated — which  were  not 
in  keeping  with  the  car's  aim — it  was 
ugly:  the  horse  was  lacking,  and  people 
said  'horseless  carriage.'  But 
when...  the      {Continued  on  page  J>0) 
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ibu  start  with  a  dream... 


it  comes  true  with 


We  take  the  fear  out  of  decorating 

AT  ht'ther  youi  e  decorating  your  t'lrsl  dream  liouse  or 
'▼  you've  done  it  before;  don't  settle  for  less  than  a 
le  reflection  of  voiu"  dreams.  Whether  you  consult  a 
ofessional  or  go  it  alone;  decorating  decisions  arc 
ugh.  "Is  the  color  right?"  "Will  my  friends  like  it? "  "Am 
getting  my  money's  worth?" 


The  new  Showpieces  collection  answers  your  needs 

Our  sophisticated  styling  belongs  to  you. 
In  the  "dream  come  true  business",  oiu"  long  experi- 
ence allows  us  to  (jf  fer  you  the  newest  colors,  designs  and, 
of  coinse,  the  finest  cjuality  wallcoverings  and  related 
fabrics.  Your  friends  will  admire  your  choice:  — 
Ihe  look  of  MITCHELL  DESIGNS. 


ease  send  $2  for  a  16  page,  full  color  hrochine  with  samples  to:  Mitchell  Designs  Dept.Ci,  P.O.  Box  8:^1,  (luher  Citv,  (^A  90232 

Pattern  Shown :  F.^NTASIF,    Fui  iiishiiigs  and  Sionsc;  li.ildtsi^n  Ctnici,  Ini .    CIuukIiIri  ;  Intel  na!i<  )nal  Liglitinjj;  (:ijn<cpts  Coi  p. 
Accessories;  Dolbi-Cashier/Vincent  Lippe  Showroom     Caipel;   Decorative  Ca'pets,  Inc.     Tile;    Ihe  lile  Studio,  Inc. 
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ARIZONA 
Finch  Associates- 

Kilchens  &  Interiors 
2222  N  24lh  St 
Phoenix,  AZ  85006 
(602)  244-8808 
Kitchens  ot  Distinction 
1940  East  Winseti  Street 
Tucson  AZ  85719 
(602)  623-5891 

ARKANSAS 
Creative  Cabinetry 
8218  Cantreli 
Little  Rock,  AR  72207 
(501)225-1107 

CALIFORNIA 
House  of  Kitchens  Inc 
1325  Solano  Avenue 
Albany.  CA  94706 
(415)  525-9576 
St  Charles  Fashion  Kitchens 

&  Baths 
7426  Girard  Street 
La  Jolla,  CA  92037 
(619)  454-9133 
St  Charles  of  Los  Angeles 
8660  Sunset  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  CA  90069 
(213)  655-7812 
Kitchens  by  Meyer  Inc 
15405  Los  Gatos  Blvd    #103 
Los  Gatos.  CA  95030 
(408)  358-4152 
Kitchens  by  Meyer  Inc 
278  Castro  St 
Mountain  View  CA  94041 
(415)  968-8318 
Carefree  Kitchens,  Inc 
453  N  Anaheim  Blvd 
Orange.  CA  92668 
(714)  634-4601 
Kitchens  Inc 
1617  18th  St 
Sacramento  CA  95814 
(916)441-4414 
Aegean  Bath  &  Kitchen 

Design  Center 
4373  University'  Avenue 
San  Diego  CA  92105 
(619)  563-4196 
Continental  Kitchens  &  Baths 
340  West  Fbrtal 
San  Francisco  CA  94127 
(415)  661-6776 

Landsberg  &  Associates,  Inc 

101  Henry  Adams  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

(415)  864-5151 

L  &  W  Home  Center 

8812  Las  Tunas 

San  Gabriel  CA  94776 

(213)  287-1131 

Lampeni  Incorporated 

1241  Andersen  Dr 

San  Rafael  CA  94901 

(415)  454-1623 

International  Design  Center 

4093  State  Street 

Santa  Barbara.  CA  93110 

(805)967-1113 

The  Studio/Kitchen  Bath  and  Tile 

1122  State  Street 

Santa  Barbara  CA  93101 

(805)  965-0083 

The  Cabinet  Gallery 

1585  Botelho  Drive 

Walnut  Creek.  CA  94596 

(415)  930-7410 

COLORADO 
Kitchens  at  the  Depot.  Ltd 
76  S  Sierra  Madre 
Colorado  Springs.  CO  80903 
(303)  635-3619 
Kitchens  by  Kline 
2640  East  Third 
Denver  CO  80206 
(303)  399-5802 
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HAWAII 
Kitchen  Center  of  Hawjn,  ~' 
250  Ward  Ave 
Honolulu,  HI  96814 
(808)  521-7447 

IDAHO 
St  Charles  Nonfiwest 
516  S  9th  Street 
Boise  ID  83702 
(208)  345-8123 
Kitchen  Classics 
560  S  Arthur 
Bocateilo  ID  83201 
(208)  232-0432 

IOWA 
St  Charles  Kitchens 

by  Fnedi  Inc 
1013  Mt  Vernon  Road  SE 
Cedar  Rapids.  lA  52403 
(319)  366-7122 
NDS  Company 
3839  Merle  Hav  Road 
Des  Moines  lA  50310 
(515)  276-5500 
Modern  Materials  Company 
514  Iowa  Street 
Sioux  City  lA  51102 
(712)  277-2432 

KANSAS 
St  Charles  Fashion  Kitchens 

of  Kansas  City 
4920  Johnson  Drive 
Shawnee  Mission  KB  66205 
(913)  432-3636 
The  Kitchen  Place  inc 
1634  East  Central 
Wichita  KS  67214 
(316)  263-2249 

MINNESOTA 
St  Charles  Kitchens 

by  Contardo 
926  East  Fourth  Street 
Duluth,  MN  55805 
(218)728-5171 

St  Charles  of  Minnesota 
5010  France  Avenue  South 
Edina  MN  55410 
(612)  926-2778 

MISSOURI 
Glen  Aispaugh  Company 
9808  Ciayton  Road 
St  Louis.  MO  63124 
(314)  993-6644 
(Also  see  Shawnee 
Mission   KS) 

MO.\TANA 
McPhie  Cabinetn/ 
435  E  Mam  St 
Bozeman  MT  59715 
(406)  586-1709 
The  Cabinet  Company  Inc 
900  8th  Avenue  South 
Great  Falls  MT  59405 
(406)  727-0860 
Creative  Kitchens 
160  2nd  Avenue  E  N 
Kalispeli,  MT  59901 
(406)  257-8220 

Creative  Kitchens 
224  Central  Avenue 
W/hitefish  MT  59937 
(406)  862-5757 

NEBRASKA 
Nebraska  Custom  Kitchens 
4601  Dodge  Street 
Omaha  NE  6813^ 
(402)  556-1000 

NEVADA 
Pioneer  Kitchens  &  Baths 
669  E  Moana  Lane 
Reno  NV  89502 
(702)  826-1900 

NEW  MEXICO 
Creative  Kitchens  Inc 
503  State  Avenue  N  W 
Albuquerque  NM  87102 
(505)  242-8474 


OKLAHOMA 
Kitchen  Interiors 
2761  N  Country  Club  Drive 
Oklahoma  City  OK  73116 
(405)  843  9363 
Imperial  Kitchens 
3301  S  Harvard  Avenue 
Tulsa  OK  74135 
(918)  749-7317 

OREGON 
Neil  Kelly  Co 
804  N  Alberta 
Fbrtiana  OR  97217 
1503)  288-7461 

TEXAS 
Regency  Bath  &  Kitchen  Showroorr 
Wellington  Square  Shopping  Cen'er 
1-40  &  Georgia 
Amarillo  TX  79102 
(806)  353-5559 
Cabinetry  oy  St  Charles 
2712  Bee  Caves  Road 
Suite  122 
Austin  TX  78746 
(512)  327-6959 
Brad  Pence  Company 
4508  Lovers  Lane 
Dallas  TX  75225 
(214)  750-0271 

St  Charles  by  Droste 

6505  Camp  Bowie  Bi  .d 

Fon  Worth  TX  76116 

(817)  763-5031 

St  Charles  Fashion  Kitchens  mc 

3413  E  Greenridge 

Houston  TX  77057 

1713)  783-7780 

Dick  Soweii  Appliance  Man 

304  East  Highway  83 

McAllen  TX  78501 

(512)  686-6591 

Norms  Kitcner^  Center  Inc 

1404  S  Oakes 

San  Angeio  TX  76903 

(915)  653-1566 

St  Charles  of  San  Antonio 

15677  San  Pedro 

San  Antonio  TX  78232 

(512)  496-6719 

St  Charles  Designs  Inc 
3203  S  Loop  363 
PO  Box  1283 
Temple  TX  76503 
(817)774-7113 

UTAH 
Craftsman  Kitchens  &  Baths 

by  St  Charles 
2200  S  Mam  St 
Salt  Lake  City  UT  84115 
(801)487-1041 

Millets  Professional  Kilcfien 

Designers 
640  E  Wilmington  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City  UT  84106 
(801)  467-0222 

WASHINGTON 
LanOsoerg  &  Associates 
5701  Sixth  Avenue  South 
Seattle  WA  98108 
(206)  762-9132 
Kitchens  &  Baths  by  BloOgen 
4515  44th  SW 
Seattle  WA  98116 
(206)  937-7712 
St  Charles  by  Contardo 

of  Spokane  Inc 
South  104  Freya 
Spokane.  WA  99202 
(509)  534-5410 

WYOMING 
Kitchens  bv  Gardcrafted 
300  W  Yellowstone 
Casper  WY  82601 
1307)265-2548 
Kitchens  by  Gardcrafted 
120  N  Sixth  E  Suite  202 
RivertonWY  82501 
(307)856-2811 

INTERNATIONAL 
ST  CHARLES  INTERNATIONAL 
610  Enterprise  Drive 
Oak  Brook  IL  60521 
(312)  654-4560 


When  you  visit 

our  showroom. 

ycni'll  understand  why 

St.  Charles  is  regarded 

as.  simply,  the  best. 

Beneath  our  fashionable 

exteriors,  you'll  discover 

engineering  details  as 

practical  as  they  are 

imaginative— a  big  part 

of  why  we  are  so  adroit 

at  making  a  room  so 

stunning,  so  sensible. 

There  are  other  reasons 

of  course.  Ever\'  kitchen 

is  custom  designed. 

There  is  a  nearly  limitless 

assortment  of  colors. 

textures,  styles  and 

materials.  Perhaps  most 

importantly,  the 

installation  occurs  with 

dependable  ease. 

A  St.  Charles  dealer 

can  make  every  room  in 

your  home  this  elegant. 

this  intelligent. 


Visit  a  St.  Charles 

showroom  and  receive 

a  complimentary 

brochure.  Or  send  $8  to 

St.  Charles  Mfg.  Co.. 

St.  Charles.  IL  60174. 

Please  include  mailing 

instructions  and  the 

name  of  this  magazine. 
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Show  your 
originality. 

Wedid 

Any  original  by  Forecast 
creates  a  unique  lod<  and  a 
special  mood. 

Wherever  you  hang  it. 

This  flowering  fountain  of 
light  is  versatile  enough  for 
both  traditional  and  con- 
temporary settings.  Smoked 
beveled  crystal.  Brass  arms. 
Bronze  accents. 

For  a  showroom  near  you, 
call  1-800-421-6049.  Then  look 
for  the  Forecast  tag  to  be  sure 
you're  getting  authentic 
lighting  from  Forecast. 

Every  one  an  original 
work  of  art/  op 


iightihg  Company 


IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued  from  page  26)  chassis  waj 
lowered  and  elongated .  .  .  horizontal 
lines,  balanced  by  curves,  came  td 
dominate,  and  the  car  acquired  a  per 
feet  unity.  ...  It  was  beautiful."  But  ii 
was  Harley  Earl,  hired  by  Alfrec 
Sloane  in  1927  out  of  an  L.A.  custom 
styling  shop  to  improve  the  look  ol 
General  Motors'  cars,  who  summed  up 
a  career  as  the  dominant  influence  in 
U.S.  auto  design  by  remarking,  "My 
primary  purpose  for  28  years  has  been 
to  lengthen  and  lower  the  American 
automobile,  at  times  in  reality  and  al 
ways  at  least  in  appearance." 

The  paradox,  even  tragedy,  is  that 
an  object  which  rivals  the  house  itself 
as  a  factor  of  surpassing  importance  in 
people's  lives  should  have  led — at  least 
since  the  Second  World  War — a  fur- 
tive and  embarrassed  existence,  so  far 
as  discussion  of  design  is  concerned. 
The  prewar  classics — Buehrig's  Cord, 
the  Duesenberg,  and  so  on — are  men- 
tionable.  It  was  not  "good"  designers 
who  in  the  early  fifties  began  to  criti- 
cize and  amend  the  products  coming 
out  of  Detroit,  but  the  "customizers" 
of  Southern  California,  with  their 
"Trenched"  lights,  leaded  and  sec- 
tioned bodies,  and  kandy  colors. 
"Good"  design  sneered  so  influential- 
ly  that  even  today  auto  buffs  who 
should  know  better  speak  of  late-fifties 
cars  with  ashamed  derision,  as  em- 
blems of  an  age  of  excess  when  things 
like  tail  fins  and  chrome  "went  too 
far."  This  is  like  saying  Tiepolo  went 
too  far.  Too  far  as  compared  to  what? 

The  middle-to-late  fifties  were  a 
golden  age  of  the  automobile  and  its 
culture:  they  gave  the  common  man 
and  woman  what  had  previously  been 
the  perquisite  of  the  rich — well-engi- 
neered vehicles  which  proclaimed  by 
way  of  contour,  color,  and  ornament 
that — pace  Corbusier — the  car  is  not 
just  a  machine  for  driving  but  a  con- 
tract between  its  owner  and  Zeitgeist. 

In  the  early  sixties,  this  contract  be- 
came a  dulled  and  unalluring  instru- 
ment, and  under  attack  from  Ralph 
Nader  and  from  imports  Detroit  lost 
its  nerve  and  its  standing  in  the  culture. 
Lament  the  world  we  have  lost  and  the 
world  which — if  intellectuals  and  artists 
had  not  given  up  on  the  car — might  have 
been.  We  need,  once  again,  the  opti- 
mism and  elan  of  a  Jules  Verne  and,  for 
that  matter,  a  Lady  Jeune  too.  d 
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-i?f  awci!uui7niing  artist  ciVtJies  his  first-et)er  collector  plates 


PORCELAIN  PLATE  COLLECTIO 
by  Ken  Michaelsen 

magnificent  sporting  art  plates  in  fine  porcelair « 

r 

capturing  the  beaut 
of  field  and  gam 
month  by  monl 
throughout  the  yea  J 
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Limited  First  Edition. 

Available  by  subscription  only. 

Advance  Subscription  Deadline: 
August  31.  1984. 
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hi 
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me  of  the  secrets  the  successful  sportsman 
artist  . . .  collector  . . .  share  is  a  keen 
ye  —  for  color,  form  and  detail.  The  art  of 
en  Michaelsen  is  rich  in  these  qualities. 
Thich  is  why  it  is  .so  true  t<^  life.  And  why  it 

so  genuinely  admired  and  sought  after, 
11  over  the  world. 

Michaelsen's  special  genius  for  capturing 
le  essence  of  nature  has  made  him  a  win- 
er  of  America's  Duck  Stamp  award,  the 
fiost  coveted  single  award  in  the  world  of 
porting  art  and  the  only  artistic  com- 
)etition  regularly  .sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  And  now  he  is  about  to  make 
lis  debut  in  a  traditional  medium  that  has 
ong  found  favor  with  sportsmen  and  all 
vho  appreciate  the  beaut)'  of  the  coun- 
ryside:  the  classic  porcelain  plate. 

Michaelsen's  new  work.  The  Sporting 
I'ear  Porcelain  Plate  Collection,'  consists  of 
welve  superb  collector's  plates.  Each  bears 
m  original  work  of  art  created  exclusively 
or  this  collection.  Each  features  a  different 
^pecies  of  wildfowl  ...  in  a  different  setting 
. .  in  a  different  month  of  the  sporting  year 
JFogether,  they  form  a  collection  of  unusual 
richness.  For  they  combine  the  e.xcitement 
of  moments  etched  in  the  memory  of  ever\' 
Dutdoorsman  with  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape's ever-changing  pageant. 


Hach  distinctive  portrayal 

a  masterpiece  of  realism 

Frery  plate  in  this  outstanding  collection 

reveals  the  skill  that  has  established  Mi 

chaelsen  as  a  ma.ster  of  wildlife  art. 

For  quality  of  color,  obsene  the  rich- 
toned  plumo^tiTof  the  Ring-necked  Pheas- 
ant, vibrant  again.st  the  snow  in  the  plate 
for  February. 

¥or  perfection  of  form,  see  the  graceful 
Canvasbacks,  swooping  down  to  the  cool 
green  haven  of  the  reeded  lake. 

For  intricate,  authentic  detail,  look  close- 
ly at  lh<i  underside  of  the  Green  Winged  Teal 
—  each  feather  meticulously  defined— as 
the  bird  powers  into  the  sky  at  the  black 
Labrador's  .approach. 

And  for  the  thrilling  spirit  of  action. 
consider  November's  plate  — The  Ruffed 
Grou.se.  Disturbed  by  the  Setter,  the  birds 
seem  to  have  hurtled  into  the  air,  to  begin 
their  streaking,  low-level  flight.  The  just-as- 
it-happened'  feeling  is  superbly  captured. 
And  the  composition  —placing  the  action 
on  a  'stage'  bounded  by  a  stone  fence  in  the 
foreground  and  the  reddish-gold  foliage  of 
the  trees  behind  —  is  yet  another  demonstra- 
tion of  Michaelsen's  abundant  artistic  talent. 

Crafted  to  the  highest  standards, 
hand-decorated  with  gold 

More  than  two  years  of  planning  and  prepa- 
ration by  Franklin  Porcelain  have  gone  into 
the  creation  of  these  collector  plates.  To 
provide  full  scope  for  Michaelsen's  finely 
detailed  portrayals,  the  size  of  plate  will  be 
large  —  9  inches  in  diameter.  The  porcelain 
it.self  will  be  of  the  finest  whitest  quality  — 


bringing  out  the  lo\eh.  natural  c(jl()rs.  the 
nuances  of  tone,  line  and  shade  that  make 
Ken  Michael.sen  s  wildlife  art  so  distincti\e 
/\nd  the  sense  of  richness  and  qualirv'  will  be 
further  enhanced  by  the  application,  by 
hand,  of  a  border  in  pure  24  karat  gold. 

Limited  First  Edition  —  handsome 
and  impressive  f(}r  den  or  living  room 
To  the  outdoors  person  seeking  a  bold  dec- 
orative statement  for  a  den,  or  the  person 
wishing  to  give  an  already  elegant  living 
room  a  memorable  yet  harmonious  new- 
accent.  The  Sporting  Year  Plates  provide 
an  exceptional  opportunity,  .^nd  e.specially 
now,  when  the  First  Edition  of  this  unique 
collection  is  being  made  available.  For  this 
will  be  a  limited  edition  and  the  only  edi- 
tion that  will  carr)-  the  artist's  complete 
signature  in  the  back.stamp.  The  First  Edi- 
tivon  will  be  limited  to  the  exact  number 
of  subscriptions  entered  by  December  31. 
1985.  Thereafter,  it  will  never  be  made 
available  again. 

The  issue  price  for  each  imported  plate  is 
$55,  payable  in  two  monthly  in.stallments. 
An  informative  reference  folder  will  be  sent 
with  each  plate  and  a  Certificate  of  Authen- 
ticirs'  will  be  included  with  the  collection. 

Four  rewarding  pleasures 
in  one  richly  decorative  collection 
You  may  hnd  The  Sporting  Year  Porcelain 
Plate  Collection'  most  fa.scinating  as  .sport- 
ing or  wildlife  art.  Or  as  landscape  art, 
capturing  the  changing  glories  of  the  coun- 
tryside throughout  the  year  Or  as  fine 
porcelain  for  connoLsseurs.  Or  simply  as 
supreme  decorative  art,  whatever  part  of 
the  home  is  cho.sen  for  its  setting.  The  col- 
lection, truly,  is  all  of  the.se  four  things. 
Which  is  why  it  represents  such  an  excep- 
tional artistic  achievement.  A  collection  that 
in  years  to  come  will  surely  be  viewed  as  a 
classic.  You  now  have  the  opportunity'  to 
acquire  it  for  your  home.  But  plea.se  note: 
the  application  form  below  is  valid  only 
until  August  31.  1984. 

©   1984   FP 
I- VDVANCl-.    M'BSCRIPTION    .\PPI.K  AI  ION  " 


The  Sporting  Year 

Valid  only  if  postmarked  by 

August  31,  1984. 

Limit:  One  collection  per  person. 

Franklin  Porcelain 

Franklin  Center,  Penn.sylvania  19091 

Plea.se  enter  my  subscription  to  the  limited 
First  Editi(;n  of  'The  .Sporting  Year  Porcelain 
Plate  Collection'  by  the  award-winning  anist 
Ken  Michaelsen,  consisting  of  12  fine  por- 
celain plates  hand-decorated  in  24  karat 
gold.  The  plates  will  be  sent  to  me  at  the  rate 
of  one  ever)'  other  month 

I  need  send  no  payment  now.  I  will  he 
billed  for  each  plate  in  two  equal  monthly 
installments  of  $2^.50*  each,  the  first  due  in 
advance  of  shipment 

'P/us  mv  stale  sales  ta.x 


Signature- 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Mi.ss 

Address. 
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State,  Zip_ 
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(;t-thc-ccntury  city  architecture  anti-urban? 
By  Richard  Pommer 
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Pennsylvania  Station,  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  1904-1910 


McKIM,  MEAD 

&  WHITE.  ARCHITECTS 

ByLelandM.Roth 

Harper  &  Row,  441  pp.,  $40 


McKIM,  MEAD 
&  WHITE,  ARCHITECTS 
By  Richard  Guy  Wilson 
Rizzoli  International, 
238  pp.,  $35 


BERTRAM  GROSVENOR 

GOODHUE 

By  Richard  Oliver 

MIT  Press,  297  pp.,  $30 


To  establish  an  architectural  past  for 
America  at  the  turn  of  the  century  re- 
quired special  powers  of  make-believe. 
Styles  and  buildings  had  to  be  plucked 
from  Europe,  stripped  of  their  histori- 
cal associations,  and  given  a  new  credi- 
bility. But  these  would-be  Roman 
palaces  and  Gothic  towers  were  set 
down  in  our  raw  cities  and  suburbs  in 
the  company  of  skyscrapers,  power 
stations,  and  electric  lines  and  a  jumble 
of  earlier  buildings.  How  could  all  of 


36 


this  make  sense — an  American  sense 
for  a  nation  becoming  a  world  power? 
The  architects  made  it  into  a  game  of 
fantasizing,  like  children  dressing  up  in 
their  parents'  clothing. 

The  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  Wnite 
was  best  at  this  pretending;  according 
to  Leland  Roth  in  his  ample  mono- 
graph, it  had  the  largest  architectural 
practice  in  the  world  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  perennial  boy  wonder  of  the 
firm  was  Stanford  White.  "He  would 


NEW  YORK  1900;  METROPOLITAN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  URBANISM  1890-]915 
By  Robert  A.M.  Stern,  Gregory  Gilmartin, 
and  John  Montague  Massengale 
Rizzoli  International,  502  pages,  $60 

tear  into  your  alcove,"  an  assistant  re- 
membered, "perhaps  push  you  off 
your  stool  with  his  body  ...  in  five 
minutes  make  a  dozen  sketches  of 
some  arrangement  of  detail  or  plan, 
slam  his  hand  down  on  perhaps  two  or 
three  of  them  if  they  were  close  togeth- 
er— and  say  'Do  that!'  and  tear  off  | 
again. "  As  a  young  man,  still  in  his  early 
twenties  and  before  visiting  Europe, 
White  could  work  up  convincing  orna- 
ments and         (Continued  on  page  38)  J 


The  only  hotel  in  New  York  to  receive 

the  coveted  Five  Diamond  Award 

is  the  one  that  bears  Leona  Helmsley's  name. 


From  the  mint  on  every  pillow,  to  the  sparkle  in  the  bellman's  smile,  to  the  quality  of  the  hotel  stationery- 

the  American  Automobile  Asso-jiation  leaves  no  bedspread  unturned  in  its  search 

for  the  hotel  in  New  York  that  shines  above  the  rest. 

So  while  it  is  gratifying  to  win  the  Five  Diamond  Award  from  America's  most  prestigious  travel  club, 

it  isn't  surprising.  Because  exacting  as  the  AAA's  standards  may  be, 

Leona's  standards  for  the  hotel  that  bears  her  name  are  even  higher. 
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455  Madison  Avenue  (at  50th  Street),  New  York,  NY  10022.  212/888-7000 
For  reservations  call:  800/221-4982  or  in  NY,  212/888-1624.  TELEX:  640-543,  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 
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\^.(>iitiniicd  jrii'-!  page  36)  other  ica- 
iiircs  h(.)iu  photos  and  books.  After  his 
pioneering  studies  oi  Colonial  Ameri- 
can <ind  ot  little-known  European  ar 
ehiieeture,  he  could  assemble  his 
projects  even  more  insouciantly,  as  in 
his  appropriately  fantastic,  long-since- 
destroyed  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York. 

Charles  Pollen  McKim  played  the 
game  differently.  His  mother  was  a 
Quaker,  his  father  had  been  an  aboli- 
tionist. He  became  the  painstaking  ide- 
alist— a  specialist  in  monumental 
buildings  that  didn't  work.  His  Boston 
l^ublic  Library  was  difficult  to  operate, 
the  Low  Library  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity impossible  to  use — the  library  was 
soon  moved  out  of  it.  His  buildings 
were  "in  the  city  but  not  of  the  city,"  as 
one  of  McKim's  biographers  wrote  of 
the  University  Club  in  New  York;  they 
maintained  an  aloofness  characteristic 
of  the  man  himself.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion was  the  perfection  of  his  dreams:  a 
Roman  bath,  imitated  with  exceptional 
fidelity  even  for  its  period,  to  house 
one  of  the  technologically  most  ad- 
vanced stations  in  the  world,  steel  and 
glass  slapped  up  against  stone  and 
plaster,  as  if  past  and  present  existed 
timelessly  together.  To  keep  his  vision 
intact,  McKim  argued  against  the  in- 
clusion of  a  highrise  hotel,  which  might 
have  made  it  easier  to  preserve  the  sta- 
tion from  demolition  after  rail  traffic 
declined. 

The  architects  and  their  clients  saw 
America  as  the  heir  of  the  Renaissance, 
a  similar  period  of  architectural  and 
cultural  revival  in  their  eyes,  according 
to  Richard  Guy  Wilson  in  his  book,  a 
stimulating  but  all-too-brief  essay  with 
notes  on  selected  buildings.  Wilson  be- 
lieves that  the  firm  wanted  its  works  to 
stand  in  deliberate  contrast  to  the 
modern  city,  as  "beaconfs]  of  beauty 
and  aspiration  in  a  harsh  environ- 
ment." He  thus  takes  issue  with  the 
more  general  view  that  the  "City  Beau- 
tiful" imagined  by  these  architects  was 
grandly  uniform  and  Classical.  Leland 
Roth  explores  the  historical  imagina- 
tion of  the  firm  through  his  massive  ac- 
cumulation of  documentary  detail  in  a 
tightly  organized  study — a  book  to 
turn  to  if  you  think  your  hou.'-e  is  by 
Stanford  White. 


The  roof  garden  of  Madison  Square 
Garden,  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  1890. 


Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  as  il- 
lustrations in  Richard  Oliver's  book 
demonstrate,  was  an  even  more  bril- 
liant draftsman  as  a  boy  than  White. 
He  could  conjure  up  Gothic  churches 
in  detail  long  before  he  ever  saw  them. 
Goodhue  liked  to  invent  old  buildings 
in  Europe  to  fool  his  more  experienced 
colleagues.  Such  was  his  St.  Kavin's 
Church  in  Traumburg  (Dream  Town) 
in  Bohemia,  which  foretold  the  chief 
qualities  of  his  later  buildings:  a  mas- 
sive tower  looming  up  from  the  land- 
scape, rich  ornament  played  against 
bare  surfaces,  and  a  curious  disinterest 
in  interior  spaces.  At  the  age  of  22, 
Goodhue  became  a  partner  in  the  ris- 
ing firm  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  The 
older  architect  was  earnest,  studious, 
interested  in  the  bones  of  architecture, 
not  its  surface  delights,  which  he  left  lo 
Goodhue.  For  the  two  young  partners, 
as  for  earlier  nineteenth-century  archi- 
tects, Gothic  architecture  stood  for  an 
almost  knightly  idealism  best  glimpsed 
in  its  spirit  rather  than  its  forms.  Yet 
the  churches  that  Goodhue  worked  on 
while  a  member  of  the  firm,  among 
them  St.  Thomas's  Church  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  display  more  skill  than  imagi- 
nation in  re-creating  that  Gothic 
dream.  Not  until  Goodhue  broke  with 
Cram  and  saw  the  simplified  Gothic  of 
new  Liverpool  Cathedral  by  the  young 


Giles  Gilbert  Scott  did  he  find  a  way 
out  of  his  tight  early  style  toward  a  free 
ideal.  His  escape  from  the  restriction 
of  Gothic  came  from  the  influence  oj 
Mexican  and  Mission  architecture 
Goodhue  had  visited  Mexico  while 
still  a  young  man  and  had  designed  the 
main  buildings  for  the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia exposition  of  1915  in  San  Diego.i 
Here  was  a  style  that  he  knew  at  first 
hand,  that  juxtaposed  florid  ornament  | 
to  bare  masses,  and,  above  all,  that  was 
a  centuries-old  American  vernacular, 
not  a  romantically  foreign  style.  In  the] 
Nebraska  State  Capitol,  designed  afte: 
World  War  I  when  the  desire  to  break^ 
with  the  past  grew  stronger,  Goodhue 
redid  the  Gothic  in  the  blocky  forms  of 
the  Mission  style.  The  skyscraper  capi- 
tol,  which  brought  the  eastern  urban 
symbol  of  capitalist  enterprise  as  a  bea- 
con of  civic  pride  to  the  western  plains, 
remains  Goodhue's  chief  claim  to  re- 
membrance. 

Richard  Oliver  in  this,  the  first 
monograph  on  Goodhue,  sees  the  ar- 
chitect's achievement  as  that  of  a 
"fresh  traditionalism."  Other  archi- 
tects of  the  period  who  drastically  sim- 
plified medieval  precedents,  for 
example  Hendrik  Berlage  in  Amster- 
dam or  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  in 
Glasgow,  have  been  looked  upon  as 
precursors  of  Modernism.  Oliver  does 
not  probe  into  such  issues,  concentrat- 
ing instead  on  a  spare  and  sober  de- 
scription of  Goodhue's  life  and  works. 

Goodhue  as  well  as  McKim,  Mead 
&  White  had  their  offices  and  did 
much  of  their  work  in  New  York  City, 
the  mecca  of  architecture  as  of  Ameri- 
can culture  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Until  now,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  New  York's  architecture  (or 
history,  for  that  matter)  in  this  period, 
which  gave  the  city  many  of  its  most 
characteristic  skyscrapers,  bridges, 
and  public  monuments.  The  grandiose 
volume  by  the  architect  and  self-pro- 
claimed Post-Modernist,  Robert  A.M. 
Stern,  and  two  mem.bers  of  his  firm. 
New  York  1900:  Metropolitan  Archi- 
tecture and  Urbanism  1890-1915,  is 
the  central  one  of  a  trilogy  planned  to 
cover  New  York  City  from  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  through  the  Depression 
of  the  thirties — in  short,  New  York  be- 
fore the  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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After  rehearsal,  in  a  lall  glass 
tilled  with  ice,  pour  1 '  :  cv. 
Smirnoff.  Fill  with  equal  parts 
of  cranberr\'  and  orange  juice. 
Garnish  with  orange  slice. 


A 


BACKSTAGE  PUNCH 


At  the  backstage  party,  combine 
4  cups  Smirnoff  \bdka,  one  16  oz. 
can  crushed  pineapple  with  svrup, 
one  lloz.can  mandarin  oranges, 
one  6oz.can  frozen  pineapple 
juice,  pour  over  block  of  ice  in 
punch  bo\sl.  Just  before  serving, 
add  2  qts.  ginger  ale.  Stir  gently. 
Ser\-es  30. 


MIMOSA 


While  savoring  the  reviews,  in 

a  chilled  stem  glass,  add  3  oz. 
Champagne,  3  oz.  orange  juice 
and  a  splash  (^  2  oz.)  of  Smirnoff 
Vodka.  Genth-  stir  the 
chilled  ingredients 
and  garnish  with  a 
strawberrv. 


Tliere's  vodka, 
ciii^  Liien  there  s  Smirnoff' 


'Co>itinued  from  page  38)  intrusion  of 
f^I-ass-and-steel  Modernism. 

Beginning  with  city  planning  and 
the  transportation  system  that  gov- 
erned the  cit}-'s  development,  the  sur- 
vey proceeds  relentlessly  through 
buildings  of  every  conceivable  type 
from  civic  buildings  to  public  schools 
(hitherto  an  almost  unexplored  sub- 
ject) to  Coney  Island  fun  houses,  then 
on  to  neighborhoods  such  as  Fifth  Av- 
enue, the  West  End,  Morningside 
Heights,  and  finally  into  suburbs  such 
as  Forest  Hills. 

It  is  ver\'  much  an  architect's  view  of 
the  city,  derived  primarily  from  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  in  the  pro- 
fessional magazines  and  critical  essays 
of  the  period.  The  role  of  architectural 
competitions  is  amply  discussed  while 
that  of  the  patrons  and  clients  is  played 
down:  Pennsylvania  Station,  for  exam- 
ple, is  seen  purely  as  a  creation  of  Mc- 
Kim,  rather  than  also  of  Alexander 
Cassatt,  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The  guiding  idea  of  the  book  is 
called  "Metropolitanism,"  defined 
only  by  reference  to  a  critic  of  the  time, 
Herben  Croly,  who  wrote  that  a  met- 
ropolitan cit\'  "must  not  only  reflect 
large  national  tendencies,  but  it  must 
sum  them  up  and  transform  them." 
His  point,  however,  was  that  New 
York  did  «o/  live  up  to  this  ideal,  so- 
cially, politically,  or  architecturally, 
though  the  cit\'  did  give  hopeful  signs 
of  becoming  such  a  metropolitan  cen- 
ter. It  therefore  seems  a  rather  ill-de- 
fined idea  on  which  to  pin  so  large  a 
book.  Yet  the  attraction  of  the  large 
cir\'  at  this  particular  time  in  the  na- 
tion's histon,',  by  contrast  to  the  earlier 
Jeffersonian  retreat  to  the  countr\-  or 
the  later  flight  to  the  suburbs,  does 
seem  to  be  an  essential  clue  to  the  ar- 
chitects' imaginative  reconstruction  of 
Europe's  capital  cities  on  our  shores. 

Writing  as  advocates  of  this  long-ne- 
glected architecture,  the  authors  of 
these  four  books  are  able  to  bring  it 
sympathetically  back  to  new  life.  But 
by  the  same  token,  they  seldom  ex- 
plore the  difficulties  that  the  architects 
of  the  turn  of  the  centur\'  had  in  sus- 
taining their  Utopian  faith  in  the  st\'les 
of  the  past  in  the  face  of  rapid  and  con- 
fusing change.  Ironically,  it  therefore 
becomes  more  difficult  to  understand 
why  this  fine  architecture  was  so  soon 
after  scorned  and  almost  forgotten. 


Books  in  brief 

A  NOT-SO-STILL  LIFE:  A  CHILD  OF 
EUROPE'S  PREAX'ORLD  \CAR  U  ART 
WORLD  .-WD  HIS  REM\RK\BLE 
HOMECOMING  TO  AMERICA 
By  Jimmy  Ernst 
St.  Martin's /Marek,  272  pp.  $14.95 

TRACKING  THE  MAR\^LOUS:  A  LIFE 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  .ART  WORLD 
Bv  John  Bernard  Myers 
Random  House,  285  pp.,  $19.95 

Painter  Jimmy  Ernst's  ston,-  begins  and  j 
ends  with  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
great  Surrealist  Max  Ernst.  That  narra- 
tive decision  has  taken  on  an  added 
poignancy  since  the  author's  unex- 
pected death  on  the  eve  of  the  book's 
publication.  In  April  1976,  as  Max 
Ernst's  ashes  formed  a  dense  column 
of  smoke  that  "stood  in  the  sky  over 
Paris  like  an  enormous  exclamation 
mark,"  his  only  offspring  acknowl- 
edged the  "silent  clamor  of  old  ques- 
tions." The  stirrings  of  introspection 
led  to  this  superb  memoir  of  Jimmy 
Ernst's  early  life  and  relationships  with 
his  parents.  The  keenly  etched  ponrait 
of  Max  Ernst — the  brilliant  innovator 
with  "a  smile  that  could  freeze  an  ici- 
cle"— is  complemented  by  the  accoimt 
of  Jimmy's  equally  extraordinary 
mother,  art  historian  Lou  Straus- 
Ernst,  who  perished  in  Auschwitz.  Af- 
ter Max  left  Cologne  for  Paris  in  1922, 
his  first  wife  supported  herself  and 
their  two-year-old  boy  by  toiling  at  sec- 
retarial jobs  by  day  and  wTiting  anicles 
by  night.  As  for  Jimmy,  his  prospects 
for  a  happy  boyhood  evaporated  as 
Nazism  blanketed  Germany;  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1938  and  begged 
his  parents  to  follow.  Both  refused  un- 
til the  last  moment.  Max  was  brought 
out  by  a  rescue  committee  formed  to 
save  prominent  intellectuals.  Lou  was 
not  famous  enough  to  be  considered. 

Jimmy's  first  confusions  as  a 
greenhorn  stumbling  through  New 
York  are  wittily  presented.  He  proudly 
learns  the  patois  of  the  Dead  End  Kids. 
Notwithstanding  a  complete  igno- 
rance of  Manhattan  streets  and  sub- 
ways, he  embarks  on  a  career  as  a 
messenger  boy.  Eventually  he  secures  a 
menial  job  at  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  which  not  only  leads  to  friend- 
ships with  William  Baziotes,  Mark 
Rothko,  Frederick  Kiesler,  and  Arshile 
Gorky,  but  to  his  being  present  at  such 
bizarre  events   (Continued  on  page  42) 
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When  I  play,  I  strive  for 
the  highest  quality  in  my  performance. 

1  look  for  the  same  standards  in  my  vodka.  I  know 
that  Smirnoff 'vodka  is  distilled  from  the  finest  grain, 
and  then  checked  47  times  for  qualitv^  and  smoothness.  In  short,  it  offers  a 
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vou'll  find  Smirnoff  is  worth  more. 


"When  it  comes  to  vodka,  Smirnoff 
plays  second  fiddle  to  none." 


Smirnoff 
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There's  vodka,  and  then  there's  Smirnoff. 
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, :  .  .-.'.'.'f  (/  /'■■>'-p  pd^^c  -'JO)  as  Zero 
i\ii.~.!-'l  ui  ;  TcciaLivci-'  explaining  the 
'aiii;4  ,u'pi.-ivi  i^!  Picasso's  Giri Before  a 
i\! :,?■()>■  to  •>  ■;r(>Mp  ot  schoolchOdreii. 
All  oi  this  is  capped  by  the  arrival  of  the 
European  artists  in  New  York,  in  par- 
ticular Max  and  a  new  companion 
named  Peggy  Guggenheim.  Jimmy,  by 
now  an  independent  young  man  in 
pursuit  of  his  own  creative  muse,  cele- 
brates a  truce  with  his  mercurial  father. 
An  accommodation  reached,  the  son 
comprehends  his  father's  articulation 
of  a  Surrealist  credo:  "I  don't  want  and 
I  clon't  expect  tranquility.  That  only 
happens  in  sleep  without  dreams." 

John  Bernard  Myers,  Jimmy  Ernst's 
exact  contemporary,  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1944,  joyfully  escaping  from 
deepest  Buffalo.  In  Manhattan  he 
found  a  niche  at  the  Surrealist  art  jour- 
nal View  and  was  accepted  into  much 
the  same  crowd  as  Ernst.  There  the  re- 
semblance beirween  these  two  accounts 
stops.  Whereas  Ernst  has  an  enviable 
command  of  language  and  a  talent  for 
full  characterization,  Myers  seems  con- 
tent with  the  retailing  of  anecdotes  and 
rather  wan  chitchat.  His  narrative  per- 
sona is  best  compared  to  that  of  the 
stage  governess  whose  speeches  are 
equal  parts  malice,  literary  small 
change,  and  euphemism. 

Tracking  the  Marvelous  is  easy 
and  often  amusing  to  read,  but  the 
book  makes  no  deep  impression. 
Although  Myers  was  an  art  dealer 
from  1950  to  1975  and  represented 
Larry  Rivers,  Grace  Hartigan,  Jane 
Freilicher,  Kenneth  Noland,  Helen 
Frankenthaler,  Fairfield  Porter,  Red 
Grooms,  Carl  Andre,  and  Donald 
Judd,  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  re- 
count much  more  than  the  most  super- 
ficial aspects  of  his  associations. 

The  one  objectionable  portion  of 
this  otherwise  harmless  little  ramble  is 
the  discussion  of  the  Mark  Rothko  tri- 
al. Myers  represents  himself  as  a  disin- 
terested party:  not  divulged  is  his  close 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Bernard  Reis,  the 
widow  of  one  of  the  original  executors 
of  the  Rothko  estate.  In  his  eyes,  Kate 
Rothko  had  no  reason  to  contest  the 
dispersal  of  her  father's  paintings:  he 
seems  unaware  that  her  motives  could 
have  been  other  than  financial.  Hence 
Myers  recommends  that  Kar.e  should 
have  rem-^ined  suppliant  ond  grineful 
to  the  Marlbf-'Tough  Gallery  tot  help- 
nig  to  make  'ici  rich.         Avis  Berman 
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BOSTON 


1.  Discover  the  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS, 
BOSTON  by  mail.  Send  for  the  Museum's 
new  catalog  and  explore  68  full-color 
pages  of  unique  gifts,  reproduced  from  our 
renowned  collections.  You'll  find  jewelry, 
scarves,  sculpture,  glassware,  cookware, 
posters,  books,  Christmas  cards,  children's 
educational  games,  and  more.  Send  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  our  catalog. 


6.  Chadwick's  casual  and  career  apparel  is 
for  the  working  and  active  woman  who 
looks  for  fashion  and  quality  and  demands 
value.  Our  prices  are  20%-50%  below  the 
regular  prices  of  leading  stores  in  your 
area — and  just  as  important  each  garment 
is  current  season,  first  quality  and  carries 
the  Chadwick's  guarantee  of  complete  and 
unconditional  satisfaction.  Free. 


TRIFLES 


11.  Trifles  catalogues  are  bursting  with 
bright  fresh  ideas.  Filled  with  frills  a'"-d  fine 
fashions.  Soft  silks  and  sparkling  silver. 
Cold.  Handpainted  pottery  and  delightful 
decorative^.  Plus  special  values  for  you 
and  your  home.  Shop  by  mail  or  toll-free 
telephone.  To  receive  a  full  year  of  cata- 
logues, including theChristmas  issue,  send 
$2.00. 


2.  The  Grand  Finale  catalogue  is  filled 
with  luxury  merchandise  from  famous 
companies  at  30%  to  70%  off  the  original 
retail  price.  You'll  find  exquisite  jewelry, 
designer  clothing,  china,  luggage  and 
unique  gifts,  all  at  close-out  prices.  Satis- 
faction is  guaranteed.  Sorry,  U.S.  ad- 
dresses only.  To  receive  a  full  year  of  cata- 
logues, send  $2.00. 


MY.CHILDS 

DESTINY 


7.  A  very  special  catalogforchildren.  Euro- 
pean and  American  clothing  for  infants 
through  size  14.  Beautiful  books,  unique 
toys  from  around  the  world  and  educa- 
tional computer  sot-ware.  Over  50  pages 
of  the  best  selections  for  your  child.  One 
year  subscription  $2.00. 


PAPERWEIGHTS 


12.  The  Collectors'  Paperweights  Price 
Guide  and  Catalogue  features  a  new  and 
exquisite  full-color  listing  of  243  antique 
and  contemporary  paperweights.  Price  re- 
deemable on  any  purchase  of  $100  or 
more  and  includes  quarterly  publication  of 
Paperweight  News  from  L.H.  Selman  Ltd. 
121  pages.  $10. 
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3.  Celebrate  Christmas  1.  Magnin-style. 
Shop  with  ease  at  home  from  our  gala  holi- 
day Reflections®  catalog,  a  collector- 
qualitv  presentation  packed  with  personal 
luxuries  to  fill  the  biggest  wish — and  everv 
little  one,  too.  From  magnificent  designer 
fashion  and  fragrance  to  gourmet  indul- 
gences— gifts  for  the  entire  family.  Then, 
through  the  year,  receive  6  more  editions: 
4  fashion,  2  sale.  Experience  the  new  stan- 
dard. One  vear$3.50. 


8.  From  Winterthur  Museum  and  Gardens, 
the  premiere  collection  of  American  an- 
tiques, order  our  fifth  gift  catalogue  filled 
with  reproductions  from  the  col  lection  and 
elegant  gifts.  One  year's  subscription  in- 
cludes Gift  Catalogue  now,  Garden  Cata- 
logue in  lanuarv.  S2.00. 


13.Discover  an  exciting  new  world  where 
fashion  and  fantasy  come  together  to  put 
romance  in  your  life.  Dreamy  dresses,  se- 
ductive sportswear,  luscious  lingerie,  sexy 
swimwear,  sensational  shoes  plus  fun  fash- 
ions for  him  .  .  .  and  much  more.  Dress  up 
for  vour  dreams.  Be  glamorous  the  Freder- 
ick's of  Hollywood  way.  Send  Only  $2  for  6 
Issues. 


THE 

ART  INSTITUTE 

OF 

CHICAGO 


4.  Enjoy  a  unique  shopping  experience  by 
mail.  Intriguing  holiday  gifts  that  reflect  the 
Art  Institute's  world-renowned  collections. 
Outstanding  art  publications,  embossed 
stationery,  Christmas  cards,  wall  and  en- 
gagement calendars  featuring  the  mu- 
seum's greatest  Impressionist  works,  and 
reproductions  of  paintings, sculptures, and 
jewelry  are  among  the  special  gifts  found 
in  this  32-page  Fall  catalogue.  $1.00. 


HORCHOW 


5.  Horchow  delivers  to  your  doorstep  the 
best  of  everything  from  daily  practicalities 
to  once-in-a-lifetime  luxuries:  gifts,  deco- 
ratives,  fine  linens,  fashions,  accessories, 
jewelry  and  collectibles.  Shop  by  mail  or 
toll-free  telephone.  To  receive  a  full  year  of 
Horchow  catalogues,  including  our  big 
Holiday  issues,  send  $3  00. 


HOME  DECOR  RUGS 


9.  Fine  quality  furniture,  accessories,  and 
rugs  from  the  craftsmen  of  Hekman,  Cen- 
tury, Stiffel,  Frederick  Cooper,  Thayer  Cog- 
gin,  Howard  Miller,  Karastan,  and  many 
more.  From  the  latest  contemporary,  to  the 
richest  traditional,  along  with  Italian, 
French  and  Oriental  room  designs.  Send 
S2  (applicable  to  order). 
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lO.CIassic  Clothing  Since  1947.  TheTalbots 
catalog  offers  a  wide  variety  of  the  la'est  in 
classic  styles.  The  Talbots  personal  fashion 
operators  will  help  you  select  the  clothing 
and  accessories  that  suit  you  best.  All  this, 
plus  The  Talbots  unconditional  guarantee. 
For  an  eight  issue  subscription  to  The  Tal- 
bots catalog  send  $2.00. 
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ENTURY  PICTURES 


jt  be  art,  but  they  sure  are  decoration 
By  Nancy  Richardson 


For  most  of  our  era  there 
have  been  two  topics  most 
people  considered  su- 
premeK'  tasteless.  One  was 
nineteenth-century  painting 
except  tor  the  Impression- 
ists and  the  other  was  the 
treatment  of  painting  as  dec- 
oration. But  so  entrenched 
is  the  tendency  of  one  gener- 
ation to  enjoy  what  a  prior 
generation  has  abhorred 
that  long-derided  or  mostly 
forgotten  categories  of  nine- 
teenth-century academic 
painting  are  now  as  solidly 
m  fashion  as  they  have  been 
until  recently  out  of  it.  And 
while  most  of  what  is  major 
in  nineteenth-century  paint- 
ing hangs  already  in  muse- 
ums or  is  fully  recognized  by 
the  marketplace,  what  is  mi- 
nor, charming,  and  decora- 
tive is  not.  No  wonder  then 
that  a  small  army  of  dealers, 
decorators,  and  collectors  of 
the  sort  who  care  primarily 
about  furnishing  rooms  are 
in  a  state  of  feverish  enthusi- 
asm over  minor  paintings  by 
lesser  or  even  anonymous 
nineteenth-century  artists.  The  idea  is 
that  these  little  works  of  art  can  be  as 
basic  to  the  arrangement  of  contempo- 
rary rooms  as  a  nineteenth-century 
desk,  sofa,  or  chair.  And  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  nineteenth-century  furni- 
ture and  paintings  of  a  similar  quality 
cost  about  the  same  amount. 

The  first  person  with  the  right  intel- 
lectual credentials  to  puU  off  a  taste  for 
the  minor  art  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  Mario  Praz.  But  Praz  never  did  a 
book  on  the  subject.  However,  the  re- 
cent publication  of  a  volume,  Nine- 


A  collection  of  19th-ceniury  paintings  of  women 

hangs  in  a  corner  of  Robert  Denning  and 
Vincent  Fourcade's  drawing  room  in  New  York. 

teenth-century  Art  (Abrams),  half  of 
which  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  Qf 
nineteenth-century  painting,  by  New 
York  University's  professor  of  fine 
arts,  Robert  Rosenblum,  finally  pro- 
vides a  detailed  map  to  the  whole  era. 
Not  that  Rosenblum  any  more  than 
Praz  intended  to  be  the  Pied  Piper  of 
nineteenth-century  decorative  paint- 
ing. But  because  of  an  amply  illustrated 
analysis  of  the  major  themes  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  reader  suddenly  is  equipped 
with  the  information  by  which  to  judge 
the  mass  of  material — major  or  mi- 


nor— available  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  color  plates  tell  so 
much.  We  can  have  a  good 
look,  for  instance,  at  thejap- 
anese  elements  in  the  back- 
ground of  Manet's  portrait 
of  Zola  and  Whistler's  por- 
trait of  a  girl.  Symphony  in 
White  No.  II,  both  done  in 
the  1860s.  How  much  easier 
then  to  understand  a  rather 
straightforward  1870s  genre 
picture  by  Marie-Franqois- 
Firmin  Girard  of  European 
women  dressed  in  kimonos 
a  hundred  pages  later,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  less  impor- 
tant but  totally  appealing 
paintings  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Western  women  in  neo- 
Japanese  settings  that  the 
book  doesn't  discuss  at  all. 
The  descriptions  of  the 
point-b'ank  candor  of  Goya 
and  Daumier  open  the  way 
for  an  appreciation  of  work 
by  artists  such  as  Constantin 
Guys,  whose  street  scenes 
have  a  strong  journalistic 
quality.  Rosenblum's  choice 
of  Mary  Cassatt's  The  Blue 
Room,  in  which  a  little  girl  sprawls  over 
an  amply  upholstered  armchair,  and 
Landseer's  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria, 
her  family,  two  wiggly  terriers,  and 
some  dead  game  birds,  in  turn  form 
our  standard  for  decorative  paintings 
of  children  and/or  their  pets.  This 
same  subject  matter  was  treated  by 
many  Victorian  artists  whose  work  is 
once  again  being  used  to  paper  the 
walls  of  nurseries  and  informal  sitting 
rooms.  Less  familiar  as  a  type  is  an  il- 
lustration of  a  painting  by  Jean-Leon 
Gerome.  It  is    (Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Continued from  page  44)  an  anecdotal 
scene  set  in  Cardinal  Richelieu's  house 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  which  a 
monk  descends  a  splendid  baroque 
stairway — his  head  in  a  breviary — to 
the  amusement  of  a  crowd  of  worldly 
onlookers.  This  one  painting  serves  to 
explain  a  whole  group  of  other  minor 
pictures  of  nineteenth-century  cler- 
ics— especially  cardinals — done  in  a 
light-hearted  anticlerical  manner.  The 
treatment  of  seventeenth-century 
genre  scenes  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
another  popular  practice  Rosenblum 
takes  up,  explains  why  there  are  so 
many  neo-seventeenth-centur>^  interi- 
ors of  Dutch  churches  and  Vermeer- 
like  genre  scenes  appearing  at  auction 
at  low  prices. 

Throughout  the  centur>'  paintings  of 
drawing-room,  dramas  or  situations 
that  illustrate  some  vague  point  of  mor- 
al culture  or  manners  were  consistently 
popular.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tur\'  artists  such  as  Marguerite  Gerard 
were  at  the  top  of  the  heap.  Bad  News 
shows  a  fashionable  lady  being  given 
smelling  salts  by  her  maid  after  reading 
a  disturbing  letter — presumably  from 
a  lover.  The  same  sort  of  picture  was 
still  popular  at  the  end  of  the  centun,' 
and  we  see  it  in  Sir  William  Quiller  Or- 
chardson's  Manage  de  Convenance.  It  is 
a  painting  that  depicts  a  pretty,  bored, 
and  undoubtedly  fatuous  society  wife 
sitting  at  one  end  of  a  long  dining  table 
from  an  older  husband.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  extract  some  irr:barra5smg 


Top  left:  Artist's  Family,  H.M.  Paget. 

Christopher  Wood,  London. 

Top  right:  E.  Hunt's  Chickens  and  Pigeons 

in  a  Farmyard.  Richard  Green,  London. 

Above:  Portrait  of  a  Bandit, 
anonymous  artist.  Juan  Portela,  NYC. 

bit  of  information  from  his  wife,  whom 
he  questions  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet 
and  in  front  of  the  servants. 

In  nineteenth-centur\'  genre  paint- 
ing the  point  of  the  picture  is  plain  at  a 
glance.  The  problem  with  nineteenth- 
centur\'  history  painting  is  that  we  just 
don't  understand  what  we're  looking 
at.  Rosenblum  melts  away  some  of  the 
confusion.  He  describes  the  workings 
of  the  French  Academy,  its  require- 
ment of  enormous,  complicated  com- 
positions full  of  soldiers,  distraught 


women  and  corpses — a  format  that  all 
the  major  artists  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce to  win  the  highest  prizes.  Many  of 
these  m\thological  and  Biblical  scenes 
were  obscure  even  then,  but  they  al- 
lowed the  artist  to  display  the  fuU  range 
of  his  skill.  For  the  most  part  history 
pictures  are  still  considered  art,  not 
decoration,  but  there  are  relatively  in- 
expensive and  highly  decorative  exam- 
ples.  Obviously  decorative  and 
certainly  easier  to  live  with  are  the  pic- 
ture-postcardlike paintings  of  exotic 
landscapes  and  people — at  the  top  of 
their  form  in  the  Arab  scenes  by  Hor- 
ace Vernet. 

So  many  nineteenth-century  pic- 
tures record  the  arrangement  of  rooms 
and  imply  new  ways  of  hanging  pic- 
tures as  well  as  collecting  and  grouping 
them.  Paintings  of  the  French  Acade- 
my's annual  salon  exhibitions  in  Paris 
or  imaginary  views  of  museum  galleries 
in  which  the  painter  has  fantasized  that 
all  his  favorite  pictures  are  in  one  room 
reintroduce  us  to  interiors  where  pic- 
tures are  jammed  close  together  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  chair  rail  or  propped 
up  on  tables  instead  of  being  hung. 
Views  of  artists'  studios  and  interior 
views  of  prosperous  drawing  rooms  of 
bankers  or  rich  bohemians  show  paint- 
ings permanently  exhibited  on  easels 
and  sometimes  left  deliberately  un- 
framed.  We  see  paintings  used  as  ar- 
chitectural details  to  fill  in  the  space 
between  a  door  and  the  ceiling  cornice 
or  as  a  frieze      (Continued  on  page  48) 
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runnini;  on  lop  or  a  whole  wall  ot  book- 
cases tluu  Mop  a  \'arci  short  oi  the  ceil- 
ing. W'atercolors  depict  rooms  in 
which  small  pictures  are  hung  on  both 
sides  oi  folding  screens.  Others  show 
rooms  where  huge  portraits  Hll  entire 
walls  and  tiny  oval  miniatures  and  sil- 
houettes make  a  decorative  filigree  of 
their  own  around  a  chimney  piece.  We 
see  large  pictures  hung  over  small  ones 
and  come  to  see  why  small  oval  por- 
traits were  used  as  a  form  of  punctua- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  vertical  row  of 
square-shaped  pictures. 

Pictures  of  nineteenth-century  inte- 
riors also  remind  us  that  subject  matter 
usually  dictated  where  paintings  were 
to  be  hung.  Scenes  of  the  apocalypse  or 
hard-to-stomach  m\i:hological  scenes 
on  a  heroic  scale  hung  in  a  big  entry 
hall  or  in  a  public  place.  Anything  in- 
spired by  Hubert  Robert  including 
monuments  or  ruins  of  monuments, 
grisaille  wallpaper  panels  that  aped  ar- 
chitectural settings,  still  lifes  and  ban- 
quet scenes  all  went  in  a  dining  room. 
Architectural  drawings  or  lithographs 
show  up  in  paintings  of  libraries.  We 
see  enormous  family  portraits  domi- 
nating stairwells.  Fashionable  paint- 
ings of  interiors,  animals,  views  of 
exotic  cities  as  well  as  mementos  paint- 
ed by  amateurs  crowd  bedroom  walls 
in  pictures  with  titles  like  Arlists  Sister 
with  a  Candle  by  Alfred  Stevens  or 
paintings  titled  Reading  of  the  Letter  or 
Evening  at  Home  by  anonymous  artists. 

Leading  the  way  in  the  pleasant  her- 
esy of  treating  minor  nineteenth-cen- 
tury pictures  as  decorative  elements 
are  decorators  like  Vincent  Fourcade 
and  Robert  Denning.  Vincent  Four- 
cade  has  always  thought  that  a  portrait 
of  an  attractive  woman  was  wonderful 
to  look  at  whether  or  not  it  was  a  family 
ponrait.  "Of  course  it  would  be  nicer 
to  have  a  woman  painted  by  Manet," 
he  says,  "but  there  are  many  minor 
painters  who  painted  one  or  Uvo  great 
paintings.  And  there  are  many  minor 
painters  who  continued  to  supply  the 
same  sort  of  decorative  paintings  for 
years  on  end  simply  because  there  was 
a  demand  for  them.  Once  you  are  out 
of  the  area  of  great  quality,  you  must 
still  buy  som.cthing  r.ha:  is  well  painted 


and  oi  an  attractive  subject.  A  guest 
bedroom  or  any  other  room  you  don't 
go  into  all  the  time  is  the  ideal  place  to 
hang  unexpected  collections  of  nine- 
teenth-century pictures — pictures  of 
cardinals,  views  of  Venice,  portraits  of 
turkeys  or  of  interiors.  When  you  have 
five  or  six  of  one  kind  of  painting  it  cre- 
ates an  atmosphere."  Robert  Denning 
has  long  thought  of  inexpensive  nine- 
teenth-century pictures  crowded  onto 
a  wall  as  a  wonderful  excuse  for  a  lot 
of  piaure  lights — a  system  of  indirea 
lighting. 

Very  often  Denning  &  Fourcade's 
breed  of  nineteenth-century  picture  is 
sold,  virtually  as  furniture,  by  antiques 
dealers.  Jean  Paul  Beaujard  in  New 
York  bought  a  Biedermeier  watercolor 
of  an  interior  because  it  recorded  a  Bie- 
dermeier desk  that  he  also  owned. 
Sometimes  he  fell  in  love  with  an  out- 
sized  portrait  mainly  because  of  what 
the  subject  was  wearing.  One  group 
portrait  in  the  shop  appeals  to  him  par- 
ticularly. It  consists  of  the  artist  and  his 
family,  painted  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury and  w^ell  after  the  development  of 
photography,  in  which  the  artist  him- 
self appears,  apparently  out  of  breath, 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  as  if  he 
had  only  moments  before  set  up  a  cam- 
era to  go  off  automatically. 

Herve  Aaron  of  Didier  Aaron  has  fo- 
cused on  nineteenth-century  genre 
pictures,  portraits  and  paintings  of 
rooms,  because  they  were  influenced 
by  the  same  fashionable  impulses  that 
produced  the  nineteenth-century  fur- 
niture he  specialize;  in.  His  imagina- 
tive mating  of  bold,  big-scale  desks  and 
suites  of  chairs  and  sofas  by  Meeks  and 
Herter  with  a  nine-piece  group  of  rich- 
ly colored  architectural  drawings  of  a 
fantasy  palace  in  South  America  is  an 
example  of  a  wonderful-looking  con- 
temporary use  of  nineteenth-century 
elements  that  would  never  have  been 
used  together  at  the  time. 

Juan  Portela,  like  the  other  tu'o  New 
York  dealers,  has  walls  covered  with 
nineteenth-century  paintings.  Porte- 
la's  interest  in  furniture  shaped  like  a 
Gothic  cathedral  or  with  Gothic  de- 
tails shows  up  in  paintings  of  Scottish 
lairds  in  kilts  standing  in  front  of  cas- 
tles with  Gothic  crenelations.  He  de- 


lights in  pictures  by  amateurs  who 
followed  the  pattern  of  Prix  de  Rome 
winners  and  spent  years  traveling  and 
painting  in  Italy.  Instead  of  producing 
endless  paintings  of  monuments  these 
amateurs  fell  in  love  with  the  contem- 
porary Italian  countryside  fuU  of  peas- 
ants and  bandits.  Wonderfully  comic  is 
Portela's  painting  of  a  bandit  with  a 
gun  on  his  hip  pompously  posed 
against  a  background  of  the  Roman 
campagna. 

A  look  at  what  students  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  actually  did  do  was  af- 
forded by  a  recent  traveling  exhibition 
of  architectural  drawings  that  was  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Houston 
and  finally  at  the  IBM  Galleries  in  New 
York  last  winter.  These  drawings  are 
enormous,  drawn  on  the  spot  in  Rome 
or  Athens,  and  are  divided  into  two 
categories.  The  first  consists  of  scale 
drawings  of  monuments  and  buildings 
as  they  existed  in  ruins  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  second  of  huge 
fantasy  reconstructions  of,  say,  the 
Parthenon  as  it  existed  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B  C.  Every  drawing  done  as  a  re- 
quirement of  the  system  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  went  back  into  its  own 
permanent  collection.  What  we  find 
on  the  market  today  are  drawings  in- 
spired by  Beaux-Arts  projects  that  are 
rarely  on  the  vast  official  scale  of  those 
done  for  the  Academy.  But  a  look  at 
the  originals  is  enough  to  convey  the 
message  that  architectural  drawings 
based  on  flamboyant  imaginary  build- 
ings, though  largely  disliked  by  critics 
as  "art,"  make  glorious  contemporary 
decoration. 

What  the  Houston  architectural 
drawing  show  did  for  nineteenth-cen- 
tury architectural  drawings  in  general 
is  going  on  right  now  for  nineteenth- 
century  academic  painting  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  from  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  With  the  help 
of  John  Dobkin,  director  at  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  it  started  in 
New  York,  is  now  in  Richmond,  and 
will  travel  over  the  next  three  years  to 
Indianapolis,  Baltimore,  Phoenix, 
Palm  Beach,  San  Antonio,  and  New 
Orleans.  It  is  an  eye-opener.  We  are 
treated  to  paintings  by  then-young  art- 
ists— the  (Continued  on  page  ^0) 
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Its  long. 
It's  slim. 
It's  elegant. 
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l/Varnmg:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


17  mg.  "lar".  1.3  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FC  method. 
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l(;\  v:  With  an  OLitsizecl  portrait 

mainly  because  of 
what  the  subject  v  :-  -/earing 


(Continued  from  page  48)  biggest  names  of  an  era — working 
in  an  identical  restricted  format  year  in  and  year  out  over  a 
period  of  a  hundred  years. 

Real  French  academic  painting  is  something  not  much 
handled  by  antiques  dealers  though  there  are  a  few  art  deal- 
ers who  can  lead  you  through  it  on  all  levels  of  quality. 
Wheelock  WTnitney  in  New  York  presents  work  by  aca- 
demic painters  in  an  unpejorative  way  as  "failed"  Prix  de 
Rome  canvases — after  all,  both  Delacroix  and  Gericault 
were  unsuccessful  Prix  de  Rome  contestants.  He  calls  them 
"delicious  objects" — good  quality  pictures  to  go  in  a  hall  or 
living  room.  Whitney  has  just  held  a  loan  exhibition  of  im- 
portant paintings  by  Franqois  Bonvin,  one  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  painters  influenced  by  Chardin.  He  also  deals 
in  less-important  pictures:  a  small  jewellike  oil  painting 
of  a  design  for  a  piece  of  needleu^ork,  an  1820s  still  life  as  obvi- 
ously Biedermeier  as  any  desk  that  looks  like  a  little  temple. 

For  over  ten  years  now,  both  Richard  Green  and  Christo- 
pher Wood — both  London  art  dealers — have  specialized  in 
British  Victorian  paintings.  Their  Tissots,  Leightons,  Alma- 
Tademas,  Burne-Joneses,  and  Rossettis  are  now  all  very 
high-ticket  pictures.  The  recent  Pre-Raphaelite  exhibition 
at  the  Tate  made  them  even  more  expensive.  But  both  of 
these  dealers  carry  attractive  paintings  that  are  still  the  price 
of  furniture.  Because  they  are  relatively  inexpensive  they  are 
not  often  listed  in  either  their  galler\'  catalogues  or  available 
in  transparency.  You  have  to  go  there  and  look. 

On  another  level  completely  is  lona  Antiques,  a  small 
London  gallery  that  deals  very  straightforwardly  in  nine- 
teenth-centur\'  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  poultn,'  pictures  which  cost 
about  $5,000.  Well-organized  amateur  dealers,  such  as 
Frances  Scaife  at  the  Tail  End  in  Ligonier,  Pennsylvania, 
supply  the  same  kind  of  picture.  In  New  York,  Louise  Mel- 
hado  and  Duane  Hampton  deal  in  amusing  nineteenth-cen- 
tury pictures  and  furniture  from  the  "storeroom"  at  Mark 
Hampton's  office. 

The  world  of  the  decorative  animal  painting  is  well  off 
Robert  Rosenblum's  radar,  but  it  is  still  governed  by  the  aes- 
thetic he  describes.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  pictures  in 
auction-room  sales  of  less-important  nineteenth-centur>' 
paintings.  Peter  Rathbone,  Sotheby's  expert  in  the  field, 
points  out  numbers  of  minor  painters  whose  work  was  of  a 
consistent  level.  He  leads  the  uninitiated  through  the  ins  and 
outs  of  specialized  areas  such  as  marine  painting  and  the 
why  of  steam  sailers  that  cost  more  than  ocean  liners  of 
comparable  size.  A  few  blocks  away  at  Christie's  East  there 
is  impassioned  advocacy  of  unexpected  or  overlooked  nine- 
teenth-century treasures  chat  cost  under  $1,000.  Which 
brings  us  around  again  to  the  pouit — how  satisfying  to  wall- 
paper a  room  v/ith  art  that  speaks  to  us  so  charmingly  of  the 
para.je  of  nineteenth-centun-life.  n 


Classic  Leather 

may  be  seen 

at  these  fine  stores. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Wholesale  Furnilure, 
Birmingham 

ARKANSAS 

Hearn's  Furniture,  Sorih  Little  ROik 

CALIFORNIA 

Arnold's  Interiors,  San  Diego 
H.J.  Garrett  Furniture.  Costa  Mesa 
Leather  &  Brass  Furniture  Gallery, 

Sacramento 
Leather  Guild,  Los  Angeles 
Praetzel's  Fine  Furnishings,  Petaluma 
Salmon's  Home  Furnishings,  Hanford 
Thompson's,  Fullerton 

CANADA 

Fraser  Brothers,  Montreal,  Quebec 

COLORADO 

Howard  Lorton  Galleries.  Colorado  Springs 
Howard  Lorton  Galleries,  Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Furniture  Barn,  Cheshire 
Wayside  of  Milford,  Milford 

DELAWARE 

Pala  Brothers,  Wilmington 

GEORGIA 

Charles  S.  Martin  Distributing  Company, 

Atlanta 
Wemberger's  Augusta  Furniture  Showcase, 

Augusta 

IDAHO 

Tuma  Interiors,  Pocatello 

KENTUCKY 

Suff  s  Furniture,  Georgetown 

LOUISIANA 

Morns  Kirschman  &  Company,  Inc., 
Sew  Orleans 

MASSACHUSETTS 

C.  F.  Tompkins,  Danvers 

MICHIGAN 

•Mpena  Furniture  Company,  Alpena 
Classic  Interiors,  Livonia 
Ditmar's  Furniture  Company, 

Grand  Rapids 
Estes  Furnilure  Company,  Lansing 
Markey  Elliott,  Saginaw 
Robbins  Furniture  Company,  Owosso 
Schwark  Furniture  Company,  Uiica 
Skaff  Furnuure  Company,  Flint 
Tow  n  &  Country  Interiors,  Bloomfield  Hills 
Town  &  Country  Interiors,  Rochester 
Town  &  Country  Interiors,  Dearborn 

MISSOURI 

Carafiols  Distinctive  Home  Furnishings, 

Bridgeton 
Carafiols  Distinctive  Home  Furnishings, 

Manchester 
Carafiols  DistinctiveHome  Furnishings, 

St.  Louis 


MONTANA 

American  Furniture,  Great  Falls 
Billings  Valley  Furniture,  Billings 
Valley  Furnilure,  Havre 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

C.  .A.  Hoitt  Company,  Manchesler\ 

NEW  MEXICO 

D.  E.  Copperfield's,  Albuquerque  i 

NEW  YORK 

Nelson  Ellis  Wayside  Furniture  Cot^ 

Binghamton 
Jamestown  Furniture  Show  rooms, , 
Lakewood  Furniture,  Lakewood 
Stickley  Furniture.  Albany 
Stickley  Furniture,  Fayeiteville 
Stickley  Furniture,  Victor 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Shipley's,  Asheville 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Baer's  House  of  Quality,  Fargo 

OHIO 

Brew  ster  &  Stroud,  Chagrin  Falls 
Rogers  Furniture  Company,  Maum^ 

OKLAHOMA 

Cousin's  Furniture,  Tulsa 
Landsaw's  Jamestown,  Bethany 
Landsaw  's  of  Norman,  Norman 

OREGON 

Leather  Furniture  Company,  fleavfl 
Leather  Furniture  Company,  Portla\ 
Rubenstein's.  Eugene 

PENNSYLVANIA 

David's  Furniture  Limited,  Elizabei 
Mountain  View  Interiors.  Greensbu 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Baer's  House  of  Quality,  Rapid  Cii} 
Baer's  House  of  Quality,  Sioux  Fall 

TENNESSEE 

Braden's  Wholesale  Furniture,  Kno. 

TEXAS 

Charlotte's  of  El  Paso,  El  Paso 
W  .  R.  Dallas  Furniture  Shops,  San 
Ouftey'i.  Dallas 
Howell's  Furniture,  McKinney 
Huneke  Furniture,  Amarillo 
Waddell's,  Houston 

VIRGINIA 

Channel  Furniture,  Portsmouth 
Mastercraft  Interiors,  Alexandria 
Stanis  Furniture,  Fairfax 
Stephenson  &  .Aldridge,  Salem 

WASHINGTON 

The  Crescent,  Spokane 

Ken's  Suburban  Furniture,  Bellevue 

WISCONSIN 

Helke's  Furniture,  H'ausau 
Ross  of  La  Crosse,  La  Crosse 
Village  Furniture  &  Interiors,  Cedarb 
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Classic  Leather  ...  a  tradition  of  specialization 
in  quality  leather  upholstered  furniture. 

Over  200  styles  from  which  to  choose,  and  a  selection  of  leather  colors 
that  can  be  correlated  to  individual  tastes  and  interior  requirements.  Each  custom  made  to 
meet  the  highest  standards  of  craftsmanship,  tailoring  and  attention  to  fine  detail.  The  long-lasting 
beauty  and  durability  of  leather  ensures  value  year  after  year.    CLASSIC 

To  receive  a  brochure,  please  zend  51.00  to        LEATHER  Manufacturers 
Dept.    C05   Box  2404,  Hickory.   N.C.  28603         of  Leather  Upholstered  Furniture 
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Aidiiiect  Allan  Wexler  says  this  Little  Building  With  a  Matching  Table 
''creates  the  illusion  of  being  large  and  small  at  the  same  time,"  and  we  might 
add  that  the  same  is  true  of  any  beloved  summer  retreat,  whether  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  ocean  or  floating  upon  it  or  simply  set  down  in  a  field  of 
tall  grass.  For  at  such  a  place  the  smallest  activities  reap  large  satisfactions 


ill.  1  his  om:  was  clcsigncd  as  a  dining  pax'ilion  ' 
fftls  behind  a  main  house,  but,  sa\'s  the  architect, 
|,Ou!d  do  equa!l\-  well  on  a  city  roottop. 


BY  ADAM  BARTOS 
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ON  THE 
WATERFRONT 

H.  William  Harlan's  practical 

life  on  a  Sausalito  houseboat  inspired 

by  the  Taj  Mahal 

BY  DIANA  L.  POWERS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CHARLES  ^XTIITE 
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H  William  Harlan,  a  43 -year-old  modern  adventurer,  began  living  on  the 
Sausalito  waterfront  in  the  late  sixties,  in  the  first  of  several  houseboats 
.  of  various  sizes  and  designs,  none  exactly  perfect.  He  knew  about  the 
T^y  back  then,  but  it  wasn't  until  five  years  later  that  circumstances  prepared  him 
to  make  it  his  own.  Harlan  was  ready  for  more  practical  living,  more  open  and 
lighter  spaces,  and  a  central  location  from  which  he  could  walk  to  pick  up  the 
paper.  "I  wanted  to  use  the  boat  as  the  basis  for  my  final  waterfront  creation,"  he 
recalls,  "emphasizing  the  positives  ana  eliminating  the  negatives  of  all  my  pre- 
vious houseboat  living." 

Originally  designed  by  San  Francisco  architects  Charles  Porter  and  Robert 
Steinwedell  as  a  one-bedroom,  one-floor  entertaining  annex  for  a  Pacific  Heights 
client,  the  Tajhad  been  sold  in  its  unfinished  condition  to  a  buyer  who  never  com- 
pleted it  and  who  eventually  traded  it  to  Bill  Harlan.  Harlan's  idea  was  to  strip  the 
boat  and  start  afresh  with  a  Kashmirian  theme.  He  spent  hour  upon  hour  careful- 
ly researching  his  idea  by  book;  true  to  form,  he  also  took  a  sojourn  in  the  Vale  of 
Kashmir,  absorbing  the  mood  in  person  by  living  aboard  the  long,  narrow  float- 
ing houses  endemic  to  Dal  Lake. 

A  few  years  later,  work  on  the  Sausalito  boat  began  in  earnest,  led  by  a  dedi- 
cated contractor,  Bob  Blackford.  Various  sizes  and  durations  of  crews  joined 
him,  including  Phil  Schaeffer  and  design  consultants  Agnes  Bourne,  Sudie 
Woodson,  Kyle  Cumbus,  David  Jewett,  Jerry  Cebe,  and  Bruce  Meyer.  When  the 
T^y  was  completed  it  comprised  4,500  square  feet:  three  floors,  living  room,  din- 
ing room,  two  kitchens,  two  bedrooms,  three  bathrooms,  a  dressing  room,  sitting 
room,  study,  and  outdoor  pavilion. 
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1  he  li\ing  room,  preceding  P^f^s.  left,  is  floored  in  cool  white-to-beige  travertine, 
which  on  the  outside  decks  is  hosed  down  to  dr\-  in  the  sun.  Preceding  pages,  right:  The  Taj, 

off  the  shores  of  Sausalito.  Opposite   Grilles  are  used  as  uindow  screens  against  the 

brilliant  sun,  as  sliding  panels  for  privac\\  and  as  the  source  of  rich  patterns  of  light.  Above: 

Soft  furniture  is  upholstered  in  washable  hea\T  canvas.  Copper  boat-hull  paint  lining  the 

arches  has  acquired  verdigris  from  time  and  salt  spray. 


One's  first  view  of  the  Taj,  from  the  end  of  its  long  boardwalk,  resembles  the 
lengthy  approach  to  the  famous  mausoleum  in  Agra.  The  difference  is  the  salt  air 
and  surreal  presence  of  the  bobbing  bowsprits  of  the  sailboats  flanking  the  pier. 
They  seem  to  be  at  once  nodding  and  bowing,  while  forming  an  arched  canopy  in 
deference  to  their  master. 

The  houseboat's  exterior,  a  light  and  airv'  structure  of  slender  desen-white 
towers,  graceful  ogee  arches,  and  onionlike  domes,  is  a  combination  of  Mogul 
and  Moorish  architecture.  It  is  most  similar  to  its  famous  namesake  in  the  elegant- 
ly cut-out  fascia  above  the  entrance,  aaually  copied  from  a  portal  of  the  original. 
It  differs  most  noticeably  by  its  two  domes  in  place  of  one. 

The  interior  departs  from  any  such  influence.  ^Tiile  Mogul  custom  dictates  an 
interior  alive  with  multicolored  carpets  and  intricate  inlaid  walls  and  furniture, 
Bill  Harlan  has  opted  for  his  own  interpretation,  using  a  monochromatic  color 
scheme.  "Multidesign  and  color  seem  correct  when  offset  by  a  barren  desert,  but 
here  I'm  surrounded  by  colors  in  constant  change  .  .  .  the  birds,  the  boats,  the 
sailors  passing  by.  I  felt  a  backdrop  of  shades  of        (Text  continued  on  page  1 70) 
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1  he  Taj  seen  from  its 
boardwalk,  above, 
conjures  up  its 
inspiration  in  Agra. 
Kight:  On  the  top  deck 
a  3 60 -degree  view 
takes  in  Mt.Tamalpais, 
the  Sausalito  hills,  and 
the  San  Francisco 
skyline.  Shorebirds — 
herons,  egrets,  gulls, 
pelicans,  and 
cormorants — are 
regular  entertainment. 
Color  is  allowed  here, 
in  Turkish  rugs  and 
saddlebags.  AU  flowers 
and  plants  by  Patric 
Powell  of  Bloomers. 
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Finnish  architects 
Kaija  and  Heikki  Siren  build  an 
extravagance  of  simplicity 
on  an  island  in  the  open  sea 

BY  ELIZ.\BETH  GAYXOR 

PHOTOGK\PHS  BY  K-\RI  H.\.-\\lSTO 


iZjxpressing  a  reverence  for  nature 
akin  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  the  stark  shape 
in  sUvered  wood  is  templelike.  It  sits 
on  a  loose  rock  foundation,  as  do  the 
oldest  houses  in  Finland. 
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First  find  the  safe  harbor  for  the  boat,  then  build  the  house  nearby — this  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  fishermen  who  live  on  these  islands,"  says  Heikki 
Siren,  "and  it  is  still  the  best  approach."  Kaija  and  Heikki  Siren,  architects 
in  professional  and  domestic  partnership  for  more  than  thirty  years,  are  known 
for  their  admiration  of  indigenous  wooden  Finnish  architecture  and  for  their  abil- 
ity to  translate  its  simplicity  and  genuineness  into  modern  forms.  On  their  own 
island  in  the  Finnish  archipelago  they  first  designed  a  system  of  interconnected 
docks  and  piled  rocks  to  create  a  mooring  for  their  sailboat.  Then,  in  keeping  with 
tradition,  the  sauna  was  built — to  their  design — followed  by  a  cluster  of  modest 
cabins  for  living,  each  assigned  a  different  purpose. 

Later  came  "Kappeli,"  a  kind  of  free  space  built  on  the  highest  point  of  rock. 
The  "Chapel,"  as  they  have  dubbed  it,  is  an  extravagance  of  simplicity  that  gives 
shelter  to  the  wish  to  sit  alone  or  in  company,  to  be  part  of  the  glittering  open  sea 
or  the  pounding  of  a  summer  storm.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the  island,  the  one 
that  takes  the  severest  beatings  from  a  climate  of  extremes.  The  surprise  of  "Kap- 
peli" is  in  traversing  wooden  plankways  from  the  cove  side,  through  a  cool  glade 
where  ferns  and  blueberries  grow,  to  emerge  on  sheer  granite  and  discover  the  log 
and  glass  room.  Low  benches  with  linen  covers  are  its  only  adornment  except  for 
collected  stones.  The  clean,  deliberate  lines  of  the  shrinelike  structure  confront 
the  infinity  of  the  open  sea  with  quiet  strength,  n 
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..appeli"  provides  clear 
perspeaives — on  nature 
unchanged  since  die  granite  on 
which  the  structure  stands  was 
worn  smooth  by  the  glacier 
of  the  Ice  Age,  and  on  man's 
place  in  this  world. 
The  building  is  supported 
by  four  pine-tree  trunks. 
Pine  floor  boards  and 
celling  give  direction  to 
the  space;  glass  walls  open 
up  vistas.  Piled  rocks  lijft 
the  mass  and  create  air  space 
underneath  to  keep  it  from 
dampness.  A  series  of 
plankways  links  this  part  of 
the  island  to  the  sheltered 
side  and  leads  by  the  sweet- 
water  well  through  a  small 
wood  unth  a  moist,  mossv  floor. 
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Even,'  August  the  family  moves  from  their  Southern 
home  to  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  town's  big  season  of  thorough- 
bred racing,  horse  sales,  and  polo.  A  couple,  their  four 
children  age  fifteen  and  older,  and  the  maternal  grand- 
parents are  the  core  of  the  group.  But  more  than  eight 
people  enjoy  this  turn-of-the-century  house  and  its  out- 
building, which  were  recently  decorated  by  Richard 
Lowell  Neas.  "We  like  a  house  full  of  kids,"  says  the  chil- 
dren's mother.  August  in  Saratoga  means  just  such  a 
houseful:  the  children  wouldn't  think  of  vacationing  any- 
where else,  and  summer  friends  find  their  way  to  the 
compound  almost  daily. 

The  couple,  breeders  of  thoroughbreds  at  their  year- 
round  ranch,  bought  the  big  Georgian-style  house  and  its 
carriage  barn  for  two  reasons:  to  create  a  family  center 
they  could  return  to  year  after  year  and  to  revitalize  a 
beautiful  building  that  had  suffered  a  slow  decline.  Hav- 
ing decorated  before  with  Richard  Neas,  they  felt  confi- 
dent in  giving  him  almost  total  control  of  the  desigr:  a 
kind  of  "call  us  when  it's  finished"  job  that  decorators 
dream  of.  Less  of  a  dream,  indeed  something  of  a  night- 
mare, was  the  clients'  time  frame — only  three  months  to 
accomplish  all  the  work,  including  a  month  when  decora- 
tors' workrooms  are  usuallv  shut  down.  Nevertheless 


J_/ooking  from  the  living  room  into 
the  dining  room,  rig^ht.  one  sees  elements 
common  to  both  spaces:  floor  matting, 
cream  walls  with  white  trim,  ceilings 
papered  with  Colefax  and  Fowler's  tiny- 
figured  Sea  Coral,  Rose  Cumming's  Garden 
of  Allah  chintz.  Above:  The  vidde  center 
haU  opens  to  the  living  and  dining  rooms 
on  this  ?ide,  to  a  library  on  the  other. 
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r  fl     .    J^\P'"k-Papered  ceding  of  the  living  room,  above,  along  with  other  ceilings  in  the  house 
reflects  Richard  Neas  s  feeling  that  this  area  of  a  roo^^^HSuld  not  be  ignored.  Pedestal  table  was  made 
m  india  tor  the  English  market;  four  armchairs  around  it  are  Italian.  Below   Beautiful 
sweeping  staircase  is  carpeted  with  Rosecore's  Jacks  design  in  wool. 


On  the  middle  landing  of  the  main  stair,  above,  a  Hepplewhite  bench  stands  under 
a  large  Palladian  window.  Fabric  is  the  same  rose  prmt  used  in  the  livmg  and  dmmg  rooms 
Belou-   -Ae  librarN-  is  entered  from  the  from  hall.  This  is  a  -mascu  me    roona  with    aux-bo.s  walls,  a 
'rich  brown  ceilmg,  a  brown-background  prmt  bv  Hazelton  House  at  Ian  W  all  Limited. 
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X  he  rv\'o  carriage-house  bedrooms,  opposite,  accommodate  grandparents.  In  the  pink  bedroom, 
Brunschuig  spatter-print  wallpaper,  a  rug  from  Stark.  In  the  yellow  bedroom  (detail,  below  )  an 
American  chair  with  original  fmish.  Floor  was  pamted  by  Xeas  and  Luis  MoHna  m  a  large-scale  Linen- 
weave  panem.  Above   The  mam  room  of  the  carriage  house  contains  a  comfonable  sittmg  area. 
Its  rug  is  seuTi-together  runners  newly  woven  for  Thos.  K.  Woodard.  Print  and  plaid  from 
Brunschvkig  &  Fils.  Trompe-roeil  cupboard  is  a  screen  by  Richard  Neas. 


Neas  met  the  challenge,  although  the  house  contains 
somewhat  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  his  renowned 
trompe-l'oeil  painting — the  penalty  ot  too  little  time. 

The  woman  of  the  house  asked  Richard  Neas  for  "the 
essence  of  a  summer  house,"  and  he  responded  with  light 
rooms,  uncluttered  windows,  mostly  bare  or  matting- 
covered  floors,  quantities  of  chintz  largely  in  one  pattern, 
and  a  minimum  of  accessories.  She  asked  him  for  "flow- 
ers everx-x^'here."  and  he  gave  them  to  her  in  printed  fab- 
rics and  wallpapers  and  bed  linens  and.  more  subtly,  in 
flower  colors;  pink  ceilmgs.  yellow  walls,  a  green  floor. 
Taking  for  granted  the  romantic  English  American 
traditional  style  that  Xeas  is  known  for,  she  was  not 
disappointed. 

The  upper  stor\-  of  the  carriage  house  was  to  become 
living  quaners  for  the  grandparents,  also  horse  breeders. 
First  Neas  had  to  remodel  the  open  loft  into  a  comfon- 
able set  of  rooms.  Then  choosing  a  st\-le  that  suited  the 
building's  carefully  preser\-ed  rustic  mood,  he  matched 
the  main  building's  height-of-summer  look,  the  epitome 
of  a  happy  season,  z  Editor:  Bahs  Simpson 
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boarcfs;%ough-p]astered  the  ceiling,  left 
^timbers  in  the  natural  sute,  and  added 
lights.  Rustic  pieces  include  18th- 
■^  gate-leg  table,  kitchen  table  in  / 
^^Mt.with  scrubbed  pine  top,  '^ 
^"%*i^?j  blue  paint.  Neas  painted 
'*^""*"i4^r  of  open  cupbo 
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'n  the  top  floor 
of  the  House  Beneath 
High-Voltage  Lines, 
dramatically  curving 
beams  express  the 
bold  configuration  of 
the  roof,  which  is 
normally  unseen  from 
most  vantage  points 
near  the  house. 
Opposite:  The  house 
takes  both  its  name 
and  its  concave  roof 
forms  from  electrical 
wires  nearby. 
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\Jn  the  ground  floor, 
opposite,  one  of  the 
pair  of  20-inch-thick 
concrete  columns 
obscures  its  twin 
across  the  living  room 
near  the  entry  door. 
Partially  visible  is  the 
red-railed  spiral 
stairway  leading  to  the 
upper  floors. 

Bazuo  Shinohara  is  one  of  those  rare  wonders  of 
world  architecture  who  has  been  able  to  labor 
away  for  years  outside  the  blinding  glare  of  pub- 
licity and  fame,  only  to  be  "discovered"  at  midlife  and  in- 
stantly declared  a  master.  Not  since  the  Mexican  architect 
Luis  Barragan  burst  upon  the  collective  architectural  con- 
sciousness in  the  early  seventies  (after  three  decades  of  ex- 
ceptional creativity)  has  so  major  an  unheralded  figure 
emerged.  Although  revered  by  a  younger  generation  of 
avant-garde  architects  in  his  native  Japan,  the  59-year-old 
Shinohara  remained  virtually  unknown  even  to  the  archi- 
teaural  cognoscenti  in  this  country  until  an  exhibition  of 
his  small  but  superb  body  of  work  was  mounted  at  New 
York's  Institute  for  Architecture  and  Urban  Studies  in  late 
1981.  Since  then,  it  has  become  clear  that  a  major  omission 
had  been  made  in  our  perception  of  the  architectural  histo- 
ry of  our  times,  for  without  a  doubt,  Shinohara  is  worthy 
not  only  of  a  contemporary  but  of  a  lasting  reputation. 

This  oversight  seems  particularly  surprising  in  light  of 
the  extraordinary  attention  focused  on  Japanese  archi- 


Ihe  space 
under  the  eaves  on 
the  uppermost 
floor,  ahove,  is  used 
as  a  bedroom 
by  one  of  the  family's 
children.  Here  on 
the  third  story  the 
columns  and  beams  are 
painted  a  metaphorically 
appropriate  shade  of  blue. 

tecture  since  1970.  The  importance  of  Japan  as  a  center 
of  advanced  architectural  thought  stems  not  so  much 
from  the  conjunction  of  several  architectural  luminaries 
(a  coincidence  that  has  often  fooled  observers  into  be- 
lieving that  a  true  golden  age  is  at  hand)  but  rather  from 
the  high  level  of  excellence  sustained  by  a  strong  van- 
guard. Many  of  those  innovative  designers  have  assidu- 
ously watched  larger  developments  on  the  global 
architectural  scene,  avidly  seeking  the  large  public  com- 
missions that  invite  (and  receive)  the  attention  of  the  in- 
ternational press.  But  Kazuo  Shinohara,  who  has 
preferred  maintaining  his  atelier  at  the  Tokyo  Institute  of 
Technology  over  establishing  a  conventional  commercial 
practice,  has  been  content  to  devote  his  fuU  energies  to 
the  painstaking  refinement  of  his  talents  in  small  domes- 
tic projects,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  course  shows  in  his 
consistently  exquisite  designs. 

One  of  the  most  recent  is  a  house  in  the  Todoroki  sec- 
tion of  Tokyo,  the  thirty-third  in  a  series  that  he  began  in 
1954.  Like  many  of  Shinohara's  houses  (which  account 
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Ihe  entry  faqade  of 
the  house,  above, 
combines  the  flat, 
panel-like  composition 
of  classical  Japanese 
exteriors  with  the 
industrial  materials  of 
Western  Modernism; 
both  play  their 
respective  roles 
eloquently. 


ihe  spacious  living- 
dining  area,  opposite, 
on  the  ground  floor  is 
given  definition  by  a 
pair  of  green-painted 
concrete  columns  and 
beams.  Through  the 
glass  window  wall  at 
the  south  end  is  a 
traditionally  inspired 
Japanese  garden. 


for  virtually  his  entire  output),  it  is  known  not  by  its  own- 
er's name  but  by  its  most  prominent  formal  characteristic 
(earlier  designations  include  the  Umbrella  House,  the 
Repeating  Crevice  House,  and  the  Prism  House).  This 
one,  known  as  the  House  Beneath  High-Voltage  Lines, 
takes  its  name  from  the  structure's  proximity  to  thirteen 
overhead  electrical  wires  that  run  along  a  north-south 
axis  just  to  the  west  of  the  site.  Local  building  ordinances 
forbid  construction  within  an  unsafe  radius  of  high-volt- 
age lines,  a  restriction  that  might  have  daunted  an  Ameri- 
can architect  or  dissuaded  an  American  client  from 
purchasing  such  a  property  in  the  first  place;  but  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  incredibly  overbuilt  Tokyo  landscape 
that  Shinohara  took  that  regulation  as  a  challenging  orga- 
nizing principle  rather  than  as  an  inhibiting  restriction. 

Shinohara  harbors  no  illusions  about  the  reduced  pos- 
sibilities amid  the  overcrowding  and  general  visual  pollu- 
tion in  that  most  relentlessly  urban  of  settings.  "By  no 
means  a  beautiful  city,"  he  wrote  in  a  1981  essay  entitled 
"Towards  Architecture,"  "Tokyo  has  a  quality  of  its 


own,  a  mood  that  is  totally  unlike  those  of  spacious  mod- 
ern European  cities  with  their  great  weight  and  mass  of 
tradition.  .  .  .  No  city  in  the  world  demonstrates  the  vari- 
ety of  building  types  or  the  disorder  of  decorative  surface 
and  form  that  Tokyo  does ....  Although  it  is  possible  to 
condemn  all  this  as  chaos,  a  culture  that  has  advanced  to 
such  a  stage  still  deserves  to  be  fairly  evaluated." 

That  is  especially  true  if  one  considers  an  artifact  as  re- 
markable as  theHouse  Beneath  High-Voltage  Lines,  which 
demonstrates  that  a  first-rate  architectural  sensibility  is 
able  to  transcend  virtually  any  physical  given.  In  this  case, 
in  addition  to  the  menacing  presence  of  the  overhead 
current,  there  was  also  the  inevitably  tiny,  cramped  plot 
that  is  typical  of  building  conditions  throughout  Japan's 
populous  eastern  corridor.  This  one  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  houses,  with  a  two-meter-deep  Japanese 
garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  offering  the  only 
respite  from  the  claustrophobic  proximity  of  neighbor- 
ing structures. 

The  visitor  approaches     (Text  continued  on  page  1 48) 
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holographed  from 
the  "garden,  the  south 
facade  of  the  house 
shows  the  relation  of 
the  curving  roof  at 
upper  left  to  the 
high-voltage  wires. 
The  relativity  of 
transparency 
and  translucenc\' is 
typical  of  Japanese  ^ 
domestic  archiiecture, 
bur  the  structur#^~''" 
is  dvriamiGaliv  t^ 
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In  his  own  apartment /Francois  Catroux 
takes  a  turn  toward  the  classical  ^ 
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BY  CHRISTINA  DE  LIAGRE 
PHOTOGg^APHS  BY  MICHAEL  BOYS 


in  the  entrance  hall,  Indonesian  throne,  preceding  pages,  left,  and  bull  funerary 

piece.  Preceding  pages,  right:  The  garden,  which  can  be  seen  from  every  room  in  the  house. 

Above-  Doric  columns  in  the  petit  salon  frame  architectural  plans 

of  Egypt's  Karnak.  Armchair  is  Jacob.  Opposite:  A  large  Sevres  vase  with  mythological 

pattern  atop  a  Directoire  table  with  rare  Sevres  biscuit  supports. 


An  empty  throne  extends  its  arms  in  eerie  welcome. 
Under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  sculpted  bull,  silence 
reigns,  but  for  the  gentle  plashing  of  a  lonesome 
fountain  through  the  garden  doors  left  ajar.  Where  are 
we?  This  is  no  far-flung  temple  in  some  exotic  retreat,  but 
the  entrance  to  a  Parisian  apartment  tucked  away  in  the 
Left  Bank's  select  quartierde  I'Odeon. 

Though  most  of  the  fine  classical  residences  in  the  area 
are  not  to  be  tampered  with,  inside  or  out,  by  order  of  the 
commission  on  historical  sites  and  monuments,  the 
ground-floor  apartment  of  this  seventeenth-century 
house  escaped  the  confinements  of  being  dasse:  an  open 
invitation  to  interior  architect  Franqois  Catroux  to  step 
in  and  play  with  the  eternal  modernism  of  the  classical 
past. 

"I  waited  ten  years  for  this  apartment,"  says  Catroux, 
whose  crime  de  la  crime  clientele  includes  the  names  that 
make  designers  rich  and  famous — Rothschild,  Rochas, 
Patino.  "An  apartment  upstairs  was  free  at  first  (owned 
by  an  American  woman — why  do  they  always  have  the 
best  apartments  in  Paris!),  but  it  was  all  boiseries  and 
couldn't  be  touched."  Catroux's  approach  to  decoration 
has  aiv/ays  been  througii  architectural  transformation, 


"giving  a  new  form  to  an  apartment,"  something  the  old 
eighteeijth-century  Paris  buildings  are  much  in  need 
of — where  to  put  the  bathrooms,  the  kitchen. 

What  Catroux  has  done  in  his  own  home  with  the  free- 
dom of  someone  who  has  never  studied  architecture 
("not  even  an  hour's  worth")  is  interpret  the  historical 
past  with  the  keen  eye  of  an  irreverent  modern  master. 
Settling  back  into  one  of  the  sofas  he  designed  in  his  sit- 
ting room,  his  hand  resting  on  the  telephone,  Catroux  ex- 
plains:  "I  was  inspired  by  eighteenth-century 
avant-garde  arj-hitects  like  Ledoux  in  doing  this  apart- 
ment. The  quartier  influenced  me:  the  Odeon  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  architectural  areas  in  Paris.  I  wanted 
it  to  be  reminiscent  of  that  .  .  .  those  stones  .  .  .  yet  mod- 
ernized. Of  course,  I  wouldn't  have  done  the  same  decor 
in  the  sixteenth  arrondissement  or  in  New  York."  The 
phone  rings.  Catroux,  besieged  with  calls,  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  routine  week-a-month  stay  in  New  York, 
where  he  has  midtown  offices  with  antiquaire  Didier  Aar- 
on. "No,  I  must  see  the  carpet  first,  la  Baronne  is  very 
particular  about  her  reds .  .  .  . " 

Without  skipping  a  beat,  Catroux  continues:  "Appro- 
priateness to  me  is  the  essential  basis  of  decoration.  That 
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In  sitting  room  with  Louis  XVI  armchairs, 

Catroux  designed  trompe-l'oc-il- marble- 
carpeting,  wood  "building  block-  table  and 
console  holding  19th-centur\'  English 
architectural  orders.  An  18th-centur>-  statue  of 
Atlas  keeps  company  with  An  Deco 
bronze  bird  bv  Joseph  Czaky  and  an  Art 
Deco  African  bust.  Charcoal  sketch  to  the 
right  is  by  Jean  Lambert-Rucki  for 
oeuvre  lacque  by  Dunand.  1930. 
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Jr'aux-marbre  moldings,  above,  embossed  sponged  walls,  a  Directoire 

lamp  in  crystal  and  bronze:  Roman  bathing  in  a  Jacuzzi.  Opposite:  Jean-Michel 

Wilmotte  tables  in  iron  and  granite  echo  the  pre-Bauhaus  vision 

of  Koloman  Moser  armchairs  of  1905.  Concrete  spme  of  spiral  staircase  used  in  parking 

lots  adds  urban  touch.  Taupe  cashmere  walls  set  off  modern  French  art. 


means  not  doing  a  Moscow  apartment  in  Paris,  or  a  Paris 
apartment  in  Moscow,  a  matson  de  Fontainebleau  in  Los 
Angeles,  or  d.  petite  folie  Louis  XTV'^I  in  Texas."  Pointing 
out  the  tall,  narrow  seventeenth-century  windows  that 
grace  each  room,  ''epoque  Versailles,  but  less  good,  of 
course,"  Catroux  insists  on  the  unsuitability  of  some- 
thing ultramodern  "because  of  the  type  of  building  this 
is,  the  type  of  garden  each  room  opens  onto,  the  area." 
Rather  than  opt  for  a  chateau  franqais-siyle  decor  (or 
leaving  it  totally  empty,  the  other  possible  choice,  he 
says)  Catroux  came  up  with  a  concept  of  antiquity  that 
can  only  be  called  abstract. 

Much  of  the  decor  is  made  of  staff,  a  building  material 
of  mixed  plaster  and  fiber,  used  for  temporary  ornamen- 
tal work.  The  walls  of  the  silting  room,  foyer,  and  bath- 
room, have  been  embossed — ma.king  an  antique  look 
seem  sleek,  Hnear,  graphic,  modern.  Cornices  in  the  sit- 


ting room  (also  staff)  are  sliced  off  over  mirrors,  again 
achieving  a  modern,  sculpted  profile.  In  the  same  vein,  in 
the  petit  salon,  two  Doric  columns  ("as  hollow  as  Holly- 
wood") flanking  the  sofa  stand  tall  without  their  custom- 
ary frieze,  but  with  an  enlarged  abacus,  offering  another 
anatomy  of  antiquity.  The  past  here  looks  futuristic,  the 
right  feel  for  the  huge  video  screen  that  sits  sanctimo- 
niously en  face. 

"After  all,  what  is  classicism,"  says  Catroux,  "but  that 
which  remains  forever  modern?  Be  it  eighteenth-cen- 
tury. Art  Deco,  or  ultramodern,  to  me  it's  always  classical 
if  it's  well  done,  because  the  proportions  are  the  best. 

Thus  Catroux  crisscrosses  centuries  and  continents  in 
the  soace  of  four  rooms  with  the  quiet  assurance  of  some- 
one who  knows  quality  always  works.  "The  Boulard  arm- 
chairs covered  in  suede  in  the  sitting  room  are  the  most 
beautiful  Louis  XVI  (Text  continued  on  page  1 32) 
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1  wo  images  of  Celia  Thaxter's  Garden,  preceding  pd^es.  lefl,  with  Mrs.  Thaxter  as  painted  by  her 

friend  Childe  Hassam  in  1892,  and  n^ht,  recently  with  a  student  in  the  garden.  Above:  Great 

efforts  were  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  garden  to  use  the  kinds  of  flowers  Thaxter 

used — poppies,  cornflowers,  coreopsis,  day  lilies,  sweet  peas,  digitalis,  and  cleome. 

Rts.ht,  clockwise  from  lop  ri^ht:  Rocks  on  the  Isle  of  Appledore;  poppies  and  annual  asters;  Hassam's 

White  Island  Light,  Isles  of  Shoals,  at  Sundown,  painted  in  1899;  lavender,  annual  asters,  and 

Maltese  cross;  Isles  of  Shoals  Garden,  by  Hassam  in  1929. 


Six  miles  off  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  a  string  of  nine  granite  islands,  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  emerges  stark  and  sculptural  from  the  sea. 
It  was  of  these  islands  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  in 
h\s  American  Notebooks  of  1852:  "  .  .  .it  seems  as  if  some 
of  the  massive  materials  of  the  world  remained  superflu- 
ous, after  the  Creator  had  finished,  and  were  carelessly 
thrown  down  here,  where  the  millionth  part  of  them 
emerge  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  course  of  thousands  of 
years,  have  got  partially  bestrewn  with  a  little  soil." 

In  winter  these  isles  are  lonely,  wind-swept,  beaten  by 
storms;  in  summer  they  are  softened  by  the  sun  and  by 
the  shimmering  blue  sea  that  surrounds  their  almost  tree- 
less expanse.  In  this  unlikely  place,  Celia  Thaxter 
(1835-1894),  a  poet  and  essayist  renowned  in  her  time, 
was  the  central  figure  in  a  summer  salon  for  the  luminar- 
ies of  New  England's  nineteenth-century  renaissance. 
And  here,  on  /  ppledore  Island,  despite  the  harshness  of 
the  elements,  she  created  a  garden  which,  however  small. 


was  one  of  the  most  admired  and  most  frequently  painted 
in  America. 

The  living  room  of  Thaxter's  cottage — on  the  property 
of  the  resort  her  father  had  established  in  1848 — was 
ablaze  with  the  flowers  from  this  garden,  a  harvest  that 
was  carefully  arranged  every  day  in  nearly  one  hundred 
vases  that  heFd,  in  Thaxter's  words,  "carnival  in  every 
possible  combination  of  beauty."  Her  mantel,  she  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  was  "splendid  with  massed  Nasturtiums  like 
a  blazing  torch,  beginning  with  the  palest  yellow,  almost 
white,  and  piled  through  every  deepening  shade  of  gold, 
orange,  scarlet,  crimson,  to  the  blackest  red;  all  along  the 
tops  of  the  low  bookcases  burn  the  fires  of  Marigolds, 
Coreopsis,  large  flowers  of  the  velvet  single  Dahlias  in 
yellow,  flame,  and  scarlet  of  many  shades,  masses  of  pure 
gold  summer  Chrysanthemums,  and  many  more — all 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  blossoming  grasses  for  a 
touch  of  ethereal  green."  The  room  was  a  pure  rapture 
for  Candace  Wheeler,  a       (Text  continued  on  page  1 34) 
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A  GLAMOROUS  GARRET 

Jane  Victor  designs  a  New  York  apartment 
for  novelist  Barbara  Taylor  Bradford  and  producer  Robert  Bradford 

BY  GABRIELLE  WINKEL    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  PETER  VITALE 


i 


iJarbara  Taylor  Bradford  with 
Gemmy,  a  Bichon  Frise.  Opposite:  The 
view  from  living  room  to  dining  room. 
Above:  Mrs.  Bradford's  study. 


A  writer's  life  is  very  confining,"  says  English  novelist  Barbara  Taylor 
Bradford,  who  is  finishing  Hold  the  Dream,  the  sequel 
to  A  Woman  of  Substance,  which  sold  nearly  eleven  million  copies 
and  brought  Mrs.  Bradford  "overnight  success  after  thirty  years." 
Her  writing — her  obsession — keeps  her  study-bound.  "I  like  to  lock 
myself  into  a  corner,  facing  a  blank  wall.  I'm  oblivious  to  what's  around  me 
because  I've  got  all  those  people  occupying  that  room  with  me." 
In  designing  their  present  New  York  City  highrise  apartment,  both  Bar- 
bara and  her  husband,  Robert,  gave  most  carefiJ  thought  to  their  own  work 
areas — the  study  for  Barbara  and  a  media  room  for  Robert,  a  producer  who 
lately  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  England  at  the  TV  filming  of  A  Woman  of 
Substance,  which  airs  this  fall.  New  York  designer  Jane  Victor  lowered  the 
ceilings  to  create  a  "cove  atmosphere"  in  the  rooms  and  conceal  the  intri- 
cate wiring.  The  Bradfords  already  had  most  of  the  furniture  and  art,  and 
with  "strong  reaaions  to  color"  supplied  Ms.  Victor  with  color  chips — pri- 
marily in  beige  and  peach.  Ms.  Viaor  used  natural  materials  in  a  variety  of 
ways:  cedar-lined  closets,  leather-lined  bookcases,  suede-covered  chairs, 
and  Italian  linen  walls.  The  result  is  an  apartment  "in  the  clouds,"  where 
confinement  is  a  pleasure.  □  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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V^oromandel  screens  frame  the  dining 
room,  above,  where  a  Georgian  crystal 
chandelier  hangs  amid  the  mirrored  beams. 
Below  Epko's  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  an  18th- 
century  Hepplewhite  console  with  a  Georgian 
tea  service.  Carved  niches  display  collections 
of  cranberry  and  blue  glass.  Beloiv:  The 
bedroom  waUs  are  covered  in  Italian  linen 
from  Giant  Fabrics.  A  television  hides  in  the 
cherry-wood  piece  at  right.  Victorian  mirror 
is  on  a  William  and  Mary  Chest. 
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he  colors  in  the  Ii\-in£  room. 
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-raced  :o  Bernard  Taurelle's  Le  So.iz.  j;«  AL-;.-'; 

from  me  Felix  Vercel  Galene.  Belou-  the  pair.ang  is 

a  ^X~edg\vood  baialr  vase  and  a  -eapo:  and  cap 

i-.d  saucer  dated  1S60  on  a  Georgian  black-ar.d-gold 

r  ipier-mache  :ray.  The  three-dered  cottee  table 

nolds  a  Chinese  cinnabar  vase. 

Ot  special  note  among  the  antique  ob;ect5 

in  the  Hermes  leather-lined  bookcase 

is  a  pair  oi  19th-cenrur>"  u'hJte  Staitoidshire 

dogs.  One  li\ing-room  'o.-all.  and  much 

of  the  apartment,  was  mirrored  by  Bmsu-anger. 

Lett:  The  East  River  \ieu-  rrom  the  terrace. 
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Oamuel  Littlewood's 
multicolumned 
candlestick,  1772, 
left,  and  Paul  Storr's 
wine  cooler,  1815, 
right,  with  heraldic 
handles  based  on 
family  crest  illustrate 
diversity  of  motifs 
employed  in  early  and 
late  phases  of 
Neo-Gothic  silver. 


METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM   OF  ART.    BEQUEST  OF  ANNIE  C    K 
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GOTHICK 
TRACERY 

The  little-known 

silver  of  the  Romantic  Age 

BY  JESSIE  McN.AB 
PHOTOGR.\PHS  BY  JOYCE  RA\1D 
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■:;),s  <■'  .wiiK^iies)!- 
•  ,  ,tMc;i  *>.'cl  thert's 
'v,,...-  •;.•!;!;.  ;:;  iK'W  :o  deiinc, 
•Mi'  1-..  '.'''  -i-'ik'ct.  This  IS  not 
al!  :;j<--il'r;"  Uut',  and  one  t-n- 
iirt-  subiccr  that  still  awaits 
Kill  analysis  and  the  eager 
huver  is  eclecticism — and  o 
all  the  eclectic  movements  the 
Neo-Gothic  inhision  into 
eighteenth-  and  early-nine- 
teenth-centiiry  silver  is  the 
least  appreciated. 

It  is  usually  held  that  eclec- 
ticism— the  mixing  of  two  or 
more  styles  in  one  object,  be  it 
a  house  or  a  teaspoon — ar- 
rived in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. A  pair  of  wine  coolers 
dated  1828-29  by  Paul  Storr, 
"the  last  of  the  silversmiths," 
which  sold  at  Christie's  in 
London  this  year  for  roughly 
$38,000,  is  a  perfect  example 
of  this  melange  of  different 
styles.  The  wine  cooler  mixes 
English  and  French  Rococo 
elements  unabashedly,  with  a 
"drop't  bottom"  as  intrepid 
as  when  introduced  in  Lon- 
don in  the  1740s,  and  is  deco- 
rated with  swirling  concave 
flutes  alternatively  polished 
and  matted,  more  commonly 
seen  on  French  silver  of  the 
1730s.  The  foot,  with  mod- 
eled grapes,  vine  leaves, 
shells,  and  the  profile  heads  of 
rather  startled-looking  beard- 
ed goats — all  classic  allusions 
to  wine  and  by  extension  to 
the  vinous  function  of  the 
coolers — recalls  the  frenetic 
(Text  continued  on  page  164) 


i  icrceci  decoration  ot  basket 
and  banister  of  staircase  at 
Strawberry  Hill  utilized  siroijar 
Gothic  motifs. 
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Apple  Bartlett  s  Boston 
apartment  reflects  a  family  history 
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PHOTOGR^  PHS  BY  WILLIAM  P.  STEELE 


i  he  big  inviting  library,  right,  where  Apple  Bartlett 
often  paints  for  her  home  or  shop,  contains  curtains  she  made, 
a  rug  from  the  family  house  in  Maine,  a  hard- 
to-find  wall  color  that  pleases  her  deeply.  Above:  An  Apple 
Bartlett  collage  hangs  over  the  faux-marbre  mantel  in 
the  living  room. 
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he  author  painted  the  West  Indian  boats,  above,  and  vendors  on  Choc  Beach,  St.  Lucia,  opposite. 
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Musings  on  an,  life,  and  the  island  of  St.  Lucia 


B 


BY  DEREK  WALCOTT 


etore  the  fire  it  was  a  small  but  compact  island  town 
whose  high  wooden  houses  had  pillared  balconies  with 
trenvork  eaves,  and  the  curled  bonnets  of  mansard  roofs 
m  the  French  style.  From  the  streets  the  roofs  of  Castries 
looked  higher  than  the  green  mornes  between  them,  the 
word  "morne""  being  the  Creole  for  hill  or  mountain,  and 
m  the  French  learned  at  the  college,  also  "sad." 

We  lived  on  a  hot  street  below  thick  green  hills.  One 
hill  was  called  Morne  Fonune,  where  there  had  been  a 
battle  beuveen  the  Inniskiiling  Regiment,  redcoats,  and 
French  grenadiers,  bluecoats.  "There  is  a  green  hill  far 
away,  beside  a  cir\'  wall."  my  mother  sang.  The  green  hill 
in  the  hymn  was  in  Jerusalem,  but  ours  wasn't  a  cit\'.  She 
sang  the  same  Methodist  hymns,  pedaling  and  stopping 
her  sewing  machine.  I  thought  her  voice  floated  over 
rusted  sheet-iron  roofs  to  the  top  of  the  morne.  She  sang 
because  she  was  a  widow.  'WTien  she  sang  it  was  to  my  fa- 
ther, who  had  painted  and  who  had  died  in  his  thinies. 
The  hills  were  both  bright  and  sad.  like  my  mother's 
voice. 

Yen."  soon,  oi  course,  after  the  fire  oi  1948  there  was 
not  a  town.  Two  thirds  of  it  was  gone,  and  so  utterly  gone 
that  now  you  could  see  both  the  thickly  forested  foothills 
with  stacks  of  lumber  on  clearings,  and  Morne  Fonune, 
where  there  had  been  a  lot  of  histon.-  because  of  the 
French  and  British  wars.  \X'e  were  fonunate  in  that  hill 
because  it  had  great  buildings:  bricked  ones  with  Roman 
arches  like  the  successive  M's  of  a  child's  drawing,  guard- 
ing the  harbor.  Perhaps  the  barracks  were  fonunate  be- 
cause they  were  brick  and  iron  and  monar,  not  like  the 
high  wooden  houses.  Perhaps  the  name  Fortune  meant 
fate  rather  than  luck,  because,  according  to  the  books, 
many  soldiers  had  died  there  of  yellow  fever,  which  was 
worse  than  any  skirmish.  There  were  barracks  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  peninsula  of  Yigie,  gamboge  yellow 
bricks  with  rusting  orange  roofs  between  green  trees,  and 
when  you  got  closer, 
rowing  across  the 
harbor,  they  indeed 
felt  sad  with  the  sad- 
ness of  time.  But 
when  I  went  down  to 
the  wharf  where  the 
schooners  were,  to 
the  smaller  one — 
not  where  the  liners 
warped — and  wait- 
ed for  nothing  in 
panicular  looking  at 
the  dark  green  of 
Castries  harbor,  I 
used  to  feel  proud  of 
that  sadness;  of  the 
wars,  oi  the  legend 
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that  the  island  had  changed  flags  thineen  times,  that  St. 
Lucia  was  once  exchanged  for  Canada. 

And  I  felt  fonunate  about  the  way  the  barracks  always 
looked  different  in  the  angles  of  sunshine,  like  Cezanne's 
vievi,'s  of  L'Estaque,  and  for  some  reason  much  later,  as 
my  French  improved,  like  the  brisk  and  breeze-edged 
opening  paragraph  of  Stendhal's  The  Red  and  the  Black. 
Sometimes  the  breeze  smelled  French,  sometimes  it 
smeUed  British,  depending  on  what  I  thought  of.  The 
British  smeU  was  histor\-.  definitely.  It  had  a  dampness  in 
It,  like  the  smell  of  the  burnt  town  months  after  the  streets 
were  cleaned.  The  French  smell  was  An.  One  called  it 
An  then,  instead  of  Painting.  That  smell  was  of  chrome 
green  squeezed  out  on  a  palette,  the  smell  of  the  mornes 
and  the  harbor  water  in  the  sun — the  smell  of  Manet  and 
Gauguin  in  my  pocket  an-histories.  Across  the  channel 
there  was  Maninique,  where  Gauguin  painted.  There 
was  a  volcano  there.  \X'e  had  a  volcano  too  at  Soufriere, 
and  when  I  thought  of  Gauguin  I  thought  of  the  faint 
stink  of  lava  that  came  off  the  leaves  in  Soufriere,  and 
when  I  thought  of  Soufriere  I  thought  of  the  soldiers, 
French  and  British  who  had  used  the  sulfur  springs  to 
wash  off  aU  the  sadness  of  being  away  from  home.  It  was  a 
mournful  island,  because  after  the  fire  had  burned  down 
the  high  balconies  and  the  mansards,  it  was  yours  to  paint 
and  write  about.  Because  of  the  past,  too,  so  much  was 
there,  if  you  learned  quickly  how  to  wait.  And  I  think  I 
learned  to  wait  early  from  watching  the  water  in  the 
schooner  basin.  I  was  eighteen.  I  had  a  whole  life  ahead  of 
me  to  paint  the  island  and  to  write  poems  about  it,  m  the 
vxo  languages  that  histon."  had  given  me:  French  patois 
and  English. 

I  have  waited,  and  everything  is  still  there,  most  of  it, 
when  I  go  back.  The  mornes,  the  barracks,  and  the  v^^o 
languages.  And  the  sea  which  has  never  cared  who  left  it 
or  who  comes  back.  The  hope  of  being  a  great  painter  is 

gone,  like  the  old  co- 
lonial town,  and  the 
will  is  reduced,  but  a 
wind  goes  through 
the  body  the  same 
way  that  it  did 
when  I  went  out 
into  the  high  coun- 
try, en  haui  betas- 
sion.  The  Miind  that 
goes  loudly  through 
the  frighteningly 
steep  gorge  under 
Morne  Gimie,  our 
official  mountain, 
making  the  bamboos 
(Text  continued  on 
page  161) 
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WHERE 

ART  COMES 

FIRST 


Elizabeth  Burdick  Jones 

designs  a  quiet 

background  for  a 

discriminating  collection 

BY  MARTORIE  WTLISH 
PHOTOGR.\PHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 


i\  clockwise  sweep  through  the  living 

room  takes  in  a  quietly  definitive  array  of 

contemporan.-  an;  Carl  .Ajidre,  The 

Way  Sorth,  East.  South  and  West,  1975:  Jasper 

Tohns,  Between  the  Clock  and  the  Bed. 

1981;  Christo,  Sine  Wrapped  Bottles,  1965; 

Roben  Irvnn,  Untitled.  1969;  on  table,  small 

sculpture  by  George  Rickey.  1981; 

^Andrew  Lord's  tea  set.  The  Italian  Set 

in  Intense  Light  Angled  Outlines  Black-White, 

1981;  Cy  Twombly,  Settebello.  1959; 

Alexander  Hollweg's  tiny  ceramic  sheep, 

Enclosure,  1978:  EKzabeth  Murray, 

Keyhole,  1982:  Tonv  Smith,  Cigarette 

1962-68;  Arshile  Gork>"s  Apple  Orchard, 

1943 — \6\  and  Frank  Gehn.-"s  Fish  Lamp 

commissioned  by  Formica  Corporation. 
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Rhyme,  1956,  a  masterly  hybrid  by  Robert 

Rauschenberg,  hovers  above  a  supine  stoneware  Woman,  1975, 

by  Mary  Frank.  Flowers  by  Madderlake,  New  York. 


I 


grew  up  in  Cleveland  sur- 
rounded by  art  because  my  father  collected  everything, 
especially  art  of  the  American  West.  But  the  strongest  in- 
fluence on  my  interest  was  a  high-school  art  history 
teacher.  She  was  the  best  until  I  went  to  Harvard  for  my 
masters,  where  teachers  were  as  good  as  she  but  no  bet- 
ter. She  taught  the  way  every  teacher  should  teach:  show- 
ing you  details  of  Caravaggio  to  make  you  see  how  light 
and  shade  work,  showing  you  an  art  object  lots  of  times 
and  in  comparison  with  other  things.  She  was  incredible, 
really  formi-^g  t^y  inrercsr  nov;  I  love  lo  go  to  museums 
as  much  as  o'hf.r  pemk  ir-vc  •',. ;:-  ^o  rh:"?  movies." 


At  the  end  of  a  corridor  of  drawings  including  Cy  Twombly, 

Philip  Guston,  Ellsworth  Kelly,  and  Jasper  Johns  stands  Lamp 

11,  1971,  a  drawing  in  sculpture  by  Roy  Lichtenstein. 


In  the  dining  room,  Johns's  Map,  1963,  presides  at  the  head 

of  an  austerely  eccentric  glass  and  stainless  steel  table  and  chairs 

by  Gwen-lin  Goo.  Found  cables  support  the  tabletop. 


Vintage  graffiti  by  Cy  Twombly  and  a  sculptural  maquette 
bv  Tony  Smith  share  a  Ihing-room  comer  with  a  jigsawed  painting 
by  Elizabeth  Murray  and  ceramic  sheep  by  Alexander  HoUweg. 


Sol  LeW'itt's  chalk  circumference  in  the  librar\-. 

Circle.  1977,  complements  Gorky's  Housatonic  Falls.  1977,  on  an 

adjoinmg  wall.  On  table  is  Claes  Oldenburg's  Blue  Hat. 


Judy  PfafPs  rhapsodic  three-dimensional  scribble  hangs 
over  the  master  bed.  Headboard  fabric  by  Brunschwig  &  Fils, 
bedspread  by  Pratesi.  Cat  answers  to  the  name  of  Marmalade. 


A  bold  conjunction  of  hard  and  soft  space: 

De  Stijl  chair  by  Gerrit  R]et\-eld.  1918,  engaging  the  Op  painting 

Confront atton.  1971.  bv  Julian  Stanczak. 


MASTERPIECE/    w '.  v:o^4  .OULL 
roc  .. 


ii.  conflagration  of  brushwork  ignites  de  Kooning's  Time 
of  the  Fire,  1956,  left,  on  the  wall  meeting  Johns's  Map,  which  is 

one  of  the  collector's  favorites.  Above:  Next  to  Roy 

Lichtenstein's  Masterpiece,  1962,  is  brand  name  Rembrandt  in 

the  process  of  becoming  brand  name  Larry  Rivers,  in 

Dutch  Masters,  1963. 


As  challenging  as  it  is  to  collect  art  of  high  quality,  a 
collector  is  more  apt  to  excel  in  her  mania  if,  as  was  this 
avid  art  patron's  experience,  exposure  to  art  comes  early 
and  expertly.  Early  training  empowered  her  to  perceive 
the  visual  properties  that  give  a  painting  its  unique  id^mti- 
ty — no  matter  what  the  period,  no  matter  what  the  style. 
As  it  happened,  when  she  began  collecting  seriously — 
some  years  after  buying  prints  as  a  graduate  student  at 
Harvard — it  was  contemporary  art  she  settled  on. 

A  spacious  New  York  apartment,  calmly  decorated  by 
designer  Elizabeth  Burdick  Jones,  provides  the  setting 
for  this  patron's  highly  discriminating  collection  of  con- 
temporary art,  which  ranges  from  Abstract  Expression- 
ism and  Pop  to  Minimal  art  and  beyond.  What  is 
remarkable  here  is  that  many  works  were  plucked  from 
the  early  phase  of  an  artist's  mastery,  just  when  his  art 
achieved  ripeness  but  before  an  industry  developed 
around  its  style.  But  assessing  stylistic  integrity  has  by 
now  become  part  of  this  deeply  committed  collector's 
daily  routine.  Over  the  years  she  has  not  only  become  an 
adviser  to  a  museum  in  its  acquisitions,  but  also  has  pri- 
vately commissioned  works  artists  might  not  otherwise 
afford  to  realize  and  added  to  her  father's  collection  of 
Western  art,  which  currently  travels  around  the  United 
States  "like  a  museum  without  walls." 

"I  guess  a  Henry  Moore  bought  in  1966  was  the  first 
serious  purchase,  along  with  local  Cleveland  art — fol- 
lowed by  Gorky,"  she  says,  trying  to  recall  the  genesis  of 
her  collection.  From  (Text  continued  on  page  1 66) 
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i  ropped  up  in  the  library,  above,  is  a  drawing  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Living  Room  &  Terrace  Furnishing, 

House  for  Mr.  Max  Hoffman,  1957.  Below:  Looking  from  the  living  room  toward  the  hall  one  sees  Gorky,  Tony  Smith, 

Frank  Gehry,  and  a  Stanczak.  Completing  the  view  are  David  Smith's  Vertical  Construction,  1938, 

and  Mark  Rothko's  Two  Greens  with  Magenta  Stripe. 
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linking  the  hall  with  the  kitcherbgallen'  designed  by  Byron  Bell  of  Cain,  Farrell,  &  Bell  is  a  wall  of  art,  above, 

including  Alain  Kirili's  Vertical  I,  1982,  Georg  hase^ir-Z  s  Stilleben,  \916-11 ,  and  Julian  Stanczak's  Confrontation,  1971. 

Beyond  is  Richard  Serra's  Waxing  Arcs,  1980,  and  Warhol's  early,  gritty  Liz,  1965.  Below:  Neil  Jenney's  Cat  and  Dog, 

1970.  In  the  hall,  Johns's  Savarin,  1911 .  Furniture  is  covered  in  fabrics  by  Brunschwig  &  Fils. 

Area  rug  by  Stark,  mohair  throw  from  Mabel's,  New  York. 
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HEVISITC^'^IG  THE  MOTHER  OF  MODERN!  1 


BY  JOHN  RUSSELL 
PI  {OTOGRAPH  BY  ADAM  BART  OS 


ILong  before  I  ever  set  foot  in 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  I  fantasized 
about  it.  How  could  I  not  have  done  so,  when  it  was  being 
put  together  four  thousand  miles  away  by  people  who 
had  been  where  I  most  wanted  to  go,  seen  what  I  most 
wanted  to  see,  and  been  friendly  with  the  people  I  most 
wanted  to  meet?  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  forty  years 
ago  was  not  just  a  museum.  It  was  the  epitome  of  all  that 
was  best  and  brightest  and  most  worth  preserving  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

It  was  in  fact  a  place  in  which  works  of  art  could  stay 
home  forever  and  write  their  autobiography.  That  auto- 
biography was  not  a  matter  of  "as  told  to,"  either.  It  was 
autobiography  in  the  class  of  St.  Augustine,  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  John  Ruskin,  and  Henry  Adams.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  self-definition,  with  no  defensive  editing,  and  of 
ideas,  with  no  thought  of  self-promotion.  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  aspired  to  be  the  real  thing,  the  direct 
thing,  the  indispensable  and  truthful  thing  in  a  domain 
where  everything  remained  to  be  said. 

Seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  Adantic  in  the  early  for- 
ties, the  museum  owned  key  works  which  for  the  Europe- 
an public  of  the  day  were  not  so  much  out  of  reach  as 
almost  beyond  imagination.  Its  visitors  got  to  know  Pi- 
casso in  terms  of  Les  Demoiselles  d' Avignon  and  Three 
Musicians,  Matisse  in  terms  of  The  Dance,  Leger  in  terms 
oiLe  Grand  Dejeuner,  Giacometti  in  terms  oiThe  Palace 
at  4  AM..  Mondrian  in  terms  oi Broadway  Boogie  Woogie. 
Landlocked  in  London  throughout  World  War  II,  I 
learned  of  these  acquisitions  with  awe,  just  as  I  treasured 
the  echoes  that  had  reached  us  of  exhibitions  like  the 
"Cubism  and  Abstract  Art"  of  1936  and  the  "Fantastic 
Art,  Dada  and  Surrealism"  of  1936-37. 

We  knew,  too,  that  this  was  not  j  ust  a  museum  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  It  was  a  new- model  Pantheon  in  which 
sewing  machine  lay  down  with  automobile,  toothbrush 
with  calotype,  movie  still  with  Constructivist  cup  and 
saucer.  With  the  Tate  Gallery  closed  since  1940  as  a  re- 
sult of  German  bombing  and  The  National  Gallery 
moonlighting  ss  :■.  lun-^iur.^  concert  ball,  how  could  we 


not  think  hard  and  long  about  the  transatlantic  marvels? 

The  war  over,  New  York  was  for  most  of  us  as  far  away 
as  ever.  But  then  Congress  passed  the  Foreign  Leader 
Act,  and  John  Hay  Whitney  became  United  States  Am- 
bassador in  London,  and  on  his  staff  there  was  a  Cultural 
Affairs  Officer  called  Stefan  Munsing,  and  in  January 
1960  a  huge  half-empty  ship  came  swiftly  through  the 
narrows,  past  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  felt  its  way 
through  plaques  of  ice  to  one  of  the  now-empty  piers  in 
midtown  Manhattan.  A  band  played.  A  tangerine  sun 
brought  color,  if  not  warmth.  Kind  breezes  from  the 
State  Department  blew  me  through  customs  and  immi- 
gration. I  found  a  taxi,  turned  down  the  offer  of  a  stirrup 
cup  at  the  Cunard  Diner,  and  chafed  at  every  traffic  light 
until  we  puUed  up  at  11  West  53rd  Street. 

Unlike  so  many  a  longed-for  encounter,  this  one  did 
not  disappoint.  Not  only  was  the  museum  already  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for  in  terms  of  the  immediate  past,  but  in 
one  crucial  respect  it  had  raced  ahead  of  its  reputation. 
Even  in  London  it  was  known  that  the  niuseum  had  had 
trouble  with  the  living  American  artist.  It  had  been  pick- 
eted in  1940  by  American  abstract  painters,  and  in  1958 
by  American  Realist  painters.  But  against  problems  of 
that  kind  the  museum  had  its  secret — or  perhaps  not-so- 
secret — weapon  in  the  person  of  Dorothy  C.  Miller.  It 
was  thanks  to  Miss  Miller,  and  to  her  choice  of  a  show 
called  "Sixteen  Americans"  that  winter,  that  almost  the 
first  thing  I  saw  in  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  was  a 
group  of  paintiitgs  by  Frank  Stella — then  aged  23 — that 
took  living  art  by  its  two  strong  shoulders  and  set  it  on  a 
completely  new  tack. 

One  of  the  paintings  in  question.  The  Marriage  of  Rea- 
son and  Squalor,  had  already  been  bought  by  the  museum 
with  money  from  the  Larry   (Text  continued  on  page  1 60) 


J.  o  open  up  the  back  of  the  museum  to 
more  light  and  a  larger  view  of  the  garden, 
Cesar  PeUi  ingeniously  encased  the  new 
escalators  in  glass  and  steel. 
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One  end  of  the  said,  a  n-pical  room 

m  Dodecanese  \vhere  a  family  would  sleep  in 

the  summer  on  manresses  on  raised 

platforms  now  also  used  as  couches.  Embroidered 

pillows  are  made  on  the  island; 

Gilmour"s  guitar  sits  beneath  an  Israeli 

embroidepv-  hangmg. 
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J.  he  dining  table  in  the  courtyard, 
above,  covered  with  a  brightly  embroidered 
tablecloth  made  on  a  nearby  island. 
Ri^ht:  Looking  through  to  the  far,  elevated 
end  of  the  sala.  Below:  A  view  of  the  town 
from  one  of  the  GQmours'  rooftop  terraces. 
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Once  the  donkey  stable,  the  kitchen  has 
a  rustic  look  with  its  flagstone  floor  and  all 
dishes  and  pots  made  locally;  hanging 
baskets  are  used  to  store  goods  and  protect 
them  from  unwanted  visits  of  cats  or  rats. 
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ens,  and  just  adored  the  place." 

The  house  nestles  between 
two  hills,  one  crowned  with  an 
acropolis  erected  in  300  B.C.  and 
surrounded  by  walls  buUt  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  the  other  the 
site  of  a  necropolis  replete  with 
magnificent  rock  carvings.  Tiny 
cobbled  paths  wind  between  the 
flat-roofed  houses.  Until  recent- 
ly donkeys  provided  the  only 
transport.  The  town  has  a  heroic 
past;  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
inhabitants  navigators  and  colo- 
nizers who  founded  Naples.  The 
grander  houses  have  towers,  the 
top  room  of  which  is  the  summer 
bedroom  or  captain's  room,  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  windows 
from  which  the  owner  could 
watch  for  the  return  of  his  mer- 
chantman. 

Strict  rules  forbid  the  building 
of  new  houses  and  any  alter- 
ations to  the  indigenous  style  of 
the  exteriors.  In  1977,  after  a 
five-year  legal  saga,  the  Gil- 
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1  he  multilevel  roof 
terraces,  above,  paved 
in  black  and  white 
pebbles — koklakia. 
Right:  David  Gilmour 


relaxes  on  striped 
cushions  by  the  lunch 
table.  Below:  Clare 
standing  on  steps, 
which  lead  from  the 
kitchen  to  the 
courtyard  and  which, 
covered  with  cushions, 
are  also  used  as  seats. 


mours  bought  their  house  "on 
the  day  Elvis  died."  The  acropo- 
lis can  be  seen  from  their  terrace, 
the  old  forum  lies  to  the  side,  and 
just  behind  is  the  amphitheater. 
"We  have  the  Queen's  box. 
They  put  plays  on,  run  their 
lighting  wires  into  our  loo,  and 
the  (Text  continued  on  page  1 68) 
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J.  he  master  bedroom  is  high  up 
for  cool  breezes  and  a  vieu-  of  the  sea. 
A  Singhalese  mosquito  net,  dyed  a  pale  peach  by 
Gmger  Gilmour,  is  draped  over  the  bed. 
Indian  pelmets  hang  over  the 
lace- curtained  windows;  Art  Xouveau  lamps 
were  brought  from  England. 
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Workshop  of  the  barrelmaker,  preceding  P^^^s,  left,  near  the  char  Preceding, 
pages,  right:  A  bronze-dore  centerpiece  holding  freshly  picked  grapes  evokes 
the  spirit  of  an  Ecole  de  Fontainebleau  painting  behind  it.  Opposite:  First- 
floor  Empire  salon  uith  a  Savonnerie  carpet.  On  the  right  against  the  wall 
is  the  meuble  a  musique  given  to  General  Murat  by  Napoleon.  Above:  A  front 
\-ieu-  of  Chateau  Margaux,  built  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  centur\'. 


Laura  Mentzelopoulos  restores  a  historic 
vineyard;  Henri  Samuel  restores  its  historic  house 


As  owner  of  Bordeaux's  Chateau  Margaux — three 
hundred  hectares,  half  a  million  vines,  a  noble 
neo-Palladian  mansion — Laura  Mentzelopoulos 
is  the  world's  most  glamorous  vintner  this  side  of  Falcon 
Crest.  Asked  if  by  any  chance  she  follows  the  fortunes  of 
television  chatelaine  Jane  W'yman,  Madame  Mentzelo- 
poulos laughs,  "I  have  seen  this  Angela  Charming  once  or 
twice.  She  looks  tough,  no?  I  think  I  am  tough,  too.  In  a 
good  way.  From  my  late  husband  I  learned  to  be  a  perfec- 
tionist." 

In  1977.  Andre  Mentzelopoulos,  who  had  parlayed  a 
small  fortune  made  in  Pakistani  grain  into  the  billion-dol- 
lar-a-year  French  real-estate  and  grocen'-chain  empire, 
Felix  Potin,  paid  72  million  francs — just  under  twenty- 
million  dollars — for  Chateau  Margaux,  a  kind  of  evening 
coronet  on  his  career.  The  chateau,  the  "Versailles  of  the 
Medoc,"  produced  Chateau  Margaux,  the  beau  ideal  of 


claret,  celebrated  for  its  delicacy,  elegance,  and  "entranc- 
ing cowslip  bouquet,"  but  was  fast  falling  into  decline. 
"We  flew  from  Paris  to  see  it,"  Madame  Mentzelopoulos 
recalls,  "and  oh,  it  was  so  beautiful  I  But  it  was  in  ver\' bad 
condition.  That's  what  I  told  my  husband  and  he  said,  'A 
thing  like  this  is  sold  once  ever\'  centur\-  and  if  it  were  not 
in  bad  condition  we  would  never  have  the  opportimit>'  to 
buy  it.'  Two  hours  later  he  made  his  offer." 

A  more  generous  offer  for  this  national  treasure  had 
been  made  by  an  American  company  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  French  government,  which  reacted  as  if  a  foreigner 
had  been  tr\  ing  to  buy  the  Mona  Lisa  or  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
Foreigners,  after  all,  had  gained  control  of  two  of  the  four 
other  great  vineyards  in  Bordeaux — the  English  of  La- 
tour,  and  the  Americans  of  Haut-Brion.  This  time  the 
French  were  holding  out  for  a  "French  solution."  "An- 
dre was  Greek,"  Madame  Mentzelopoulos  explains. 
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in  the  library,  a 
superb  Russian  bronze- 
dore  and  crystal  chan- 
delier, Empire  furniture, 
and  a  Savonnerie  carpet. 
The  view  is  toward  the 
dining  room  and  an  18th- 
century  statue  of  Venus. 
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"Imii.  'L(H)k,"  lit.'  {ok\  riicm,  'mv 
company  is  French,  my  wile  is 
I'rcnch,  m\  children  are  Flench, 
and  my  grandchildren  will  he 
French.'  My  husband  loved  ne- 
gotiating lor  businesses,  but  af- 
ter that  he  was  never  passion- 
ately involved — never.  But  with 
(Chateau  Margau.x  it  was  differ- 
ent. Fm  not  saying  he  tell  in  love 
exactly  but  he  was  drawn  to  it  by 
romantic  feelings,  certainly. 

"My  husband  always  said  that 
a  wife  must  be  aware  of  what's 
going  on  because  most  of  the 
time  when  the  husband  dies  the 
wife  gives  up  and  is  forced  to  sell, 
because  she  knows  nothing," 
Madame  Mentzelopoulos  re- 
flects. "My  husband  died  in 
1980 — he  died  in  two  minutes — 
but  I  knew  what  he  expected  me 

to  do.  I  took  over.  Before  he  was  

buried  I  was  in  the  office;  I  as- 
sumed his  place  as  chairman  of  Felix  Potin  the  next  day. 
And  a  few  days  later  I  stood  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Chateau  Margaux  and  laid  out  the  plans  for  what  we 
must  accomplish  in  the  coming  year.  I  made  sure  I  talked 
to  them  exactly  the  way  my  husband  had — to  show  them 
that  nothing  had  changed.  I  didn't  want  to  go  there  like, 

you  know,  the  wid- 
.        ,  ,  ow.  My  job  now 

was  to  make  not 
only  the  most  beau- 
tiful chateau  but 
the  best  wine — I 
wanted  my  wine  to 
be  number  one." 

And  in  this  Lau- 
ra Mentzelopoulos 
has  been  radiantly 
successful.  Cha- 
teau Margaux  can 
once  again  hold  up 
its  head  and  spar- 
kle, the  house  re- 
stored to  a  magnifi- 
cence it  has  not 
enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Alexandre  Aguado,  the  Parisian 
banker  and  the  patron  of  Rossini,  who  bought  it  in  1836; 
and  the  estate  reestablished  as  a  major  agricultural  prop- 
erty, with  the  quality  of  the  wine  it  produces  surpassing 
even  that  of  previous  years. 

"There  is  a  dramatic  and  remarkable  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  Margaux  that  Laura  Mentzelopoulos  is 
producing  compared  to  former  owners,"  says  Sam  Aar- 
on, president  since  1934  of  Sherry-Lehmann,  one  of 
Manhattan's  leading  wine  stores.  "The  gossip  among  the 
knowledgeable  in  Bordeaux  is  that  the  next  decade  will 
declare  Chateau  Margaux  to  be  the  best  wine  produced 
intheMedoc." 

How  was  aU  this  accoinplished  in  such  a  short  time? 


LAURA  MENTZELOPOULOS 
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First,  Madame  Mentzelopoulos 
hired  one  of  the  world's  preemi- 
rient  oenologists.  Professor 
Emile  Peynaud,  the  retired  di- 
rector of  Bordeaux's  Institut 
Oenologique,  to  help  with  the 
rigorous  selection  of  grapes  and 
the  all-important  blending.  She 
then  proceeded  to  spend  more 
than  fourteen  million  dollars  on 
uprooting  and  replanting  and  on 
construction  of  new  roads  and 
new  facilities  to  produce,  bottle, 
store,  and  sell  the  wine.  The  most 
spectacular  of  these  additions  is 
a  second  chai,  or  "temple  of 
wine,"  pillared  and  lofty,  where 
row  upon  row  of  new  oak  casks 
lie  holding  that  "genius  of  the 
pacified  earth,"  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux. 

"She  only  puts  under  the  Cha- 
teau Margaux  label  the  best  Mar- 
gaux," Sam  Aaron  explains. 
"Anything  less — and  believe  me,  only  an  expert  could 
tell  the  difference — she  relegates  to  the  lesser  label  'Pavil- 
ion Rouge  de  Chateau  Margaux.'  Some  other  first- 
growth  vineyards — Lafite  and  Mouton,  for  instance — 
aren't  willing  to  make  a  financial  sacrifice  like  that;  they 
put  their  whole  production  out  under  their  premier-cm 
label.  Laura  Mentzelopoulos's  dedication  to  uncompro- 
mising excellence — in  the  vineyards,  in  the  cellars,  in  the 
chateau — is  almost  revolutionary." 

"She's  done  everything  just  perfectly,"  Frank  Prial, 
The  New  York  Times  wine  critic,  adds.  "The  wine  is  ab- 
solutely better  than  ever.  There  was  a  point  when  it  was  in 
danger  of  not  being  worthy  of  being  called  a  first  growth. 
The  husband  was  a  real  dynamic  guy  but  she's  turned  out 
to  be  every  bit  as  dynamic  as  he  ever  was." 

'  T  got  there  ahead  of  her  for  lunch  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Chateau  Margaux,"  Sam  Aaron  recounts,  "and  she 
swooped  in  the  way  Mary  Martin  would  in  that  play,  full 
of  cheer — just  off  the  plane  from  Paris,  with  a  five-pound 
can  of  caviar  under  her  arm,  and  that  was  the  spirit  of  the 
lunch.  She  is  bright,  sparkling,  looks  half  her  age, 
sexy. ..." 

"She's  got  her  looks  in  her  favor,"  Alexis  Lichine 
agrees.  "As  her  friend  and  neighbor — my  vines  are  inter- 
twined with  hers — I  can  say  that  she  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  new  addition  to  the  Medoc.  She  has  charm 
and  tremendous  taste — certainly  more  taste  than  was 
called  for  in  a  mere  business  proposition.  And  she  knows 
how  to  extract  the  best  out  of  people.  She  also  has  a  won- 
derful sense  of  humor  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
she's  raised  eyebrows  in       (Text  continued  on  page  146) 
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/x  view  of  the  chateau,  lefi,  from  the 

vineyard.  Opposite:  Scenic  Oriental 

wallpaper  on  the  walls  in  the  salon  de  jeux, 

where  a  19th-century  Syrian  card  table 

with  Napoleon  III  chairs  sits  on  a  trompe- 

I'oeLl-marble  rug. 
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in  the  5^/o«  de  famille,  above,  18th-century  watercolors  of  a  parrot  and 
a  cockatoo  hang  on  walls  covered  in  printed  cotton  after  a  19th-century  fabric.  An 

Empire  clock  and  two  early- 19th-century  Sevres  vases  sit  on  the 
mantel,  which  together  with  mirror  are  original  to  the  chateau.  Opposite:  Drapery 

in  mauve  silk  and  light  wood  furniture  were  used  in  keeping  with  Charles  X- 

style  of  this  bedroom  on  second  floor.  Below:  An  unusual  Napoleon  III  chair  in  a 

corner  of  the  salon  de  famille.  The  carpet  has  a  vinous  design. 
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iy.w^iiucii  jrntf/  page  ]42)  the  very 
stultv  world  ol  B'.irciuaux.  AhtTclinncr 
she  hkcs  ro  phn-  'Murder'  with  her 
guests — it's  a  game  that's  played  :n  \lu- 
rope  but  iiohotly  had  ever  played  )(  in 
Bordeaux  hetorc.  You  draw  cards, 
then  you  put  out  the  lights,  and  the  one 
who  gets  the  card  with  the  'M'  on  it  is 
the  murderer.  Then  he  walks  around 
and  touches  somebody,  and  they  'drop 
dead' — right  there  in  that  fabulous 
chateau  others!" 

"Chateau  Margaux  is  a  palace  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  a  palace  mod- 
elled on  the  Parthenon  in  Athens,"  Al- 
fred Danflou  wrote  in  1867  in  Les 
Grands  Cms  Bordelais.  "Poets,  artists, 
wine-lovers,  are  bound  to  bow  down 
with  enthusiasm  faced  wnih  this  monu- 
ment in  which  are  brought  together, 
side  by  side,  the  splendor  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  magnificence  of  the  cel- 
lars." Indeed,  one's  first  impression  of 
architect  Louis  Combes's  neo-Palladi- 
an  chateau,  at  the  end  of  its  formal  ave- 
nue of  plane  trees,  is  indelible:  on  a 
vintage  autumn  day  shines  out,  as  one 
approaches,  the  glory  of  its  Ionic  col- 
umns, ol  the  broad  sweep  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  them,  two  sphinxes  standing 
inscrutable  guard.  One  pauses  for  a 
moment  to  ponder  the  grave  beauty  of 
an  architecture  blended  into  a  land- 
scape. Nearby  and  all  of  a  piece  are  the 
ocher-colored  estate  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  cour  des  artisans,  a  hamlet  of 
cottages  and  workshops  for  the  crafts- 
men— blacksmiths,  plumbers,  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  painters,  roofers .... 

Beyond  lie  the  park  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  vineyards;  then  the 
meadowlands  begin,  which,  along  with 
a  small  farm  that  Madame  Mentzelo- 
poulos  has  bought  down  by  the  Gi- 
ronde  estuary,  feed  the  two  hundred 
head  of  cattle  that  provide  the  half  mil- 
lion vines  with  the  thousand  tons  of 
manure  they  require  annually.  "Voila 
lefumier'"  she  gestures.  "It  is  not  very 
poetic,  manure,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
the  wine,  so  we  have  it." 

The  attention  to  detail  that  charac- 
terizes Laura  Mentzelopoulos's  guar- 
dianship of  her  grapes  has  extended  to 
the  renovation  of  the  chTireau  itself, 
where  her  c'-n  eo;.- ' '.:S-.:  '--y-'i-^-^ivi  re 
inforceci  i-v  n/-  -.  •    ■-.     s   --  •■■      . 


Henri  Samuel  had  entrance  hall  painted 
bright  terra  cotta,  added  marble  floor. 


great  experts  on  architecture,  interior 
decoration,  and  landscaping.  M.  Mas- 
torakis,  France's  Architecte  en  Chef 
des  Monuments  Historiques,  super- 
vised the  cleaning  of  the  chateau  exte- 
rior and  the  replacing  of  certain  stones. 
Then  Henri  Samuel,  the  decorator  re- 
nowned for  his  exacting  work  for  such 
clients  as  the  Charles  Wrightsmans, 
the  Edmond  de  Rothschilds,  Sadrud- 
din  Aga  Khan,  and  Amyn  Aga  Khan, 
was  enlisted  to  wed  the  two  functions 
of  the  chateau — those  of  historical 
monument  and  comfortable  country 
house.  The  balance  has  been  brilliantly 
struck.  The  grandeur  of  the  three  state 
rooms  on  the  first  floor — the  salon 
with  its  finely  wrought  detailing,  the 
faux-marbre  dining  room  with  its  mag- 
nificent Egyptian-style  stove,  and  the 
library  with  its  superb  bronze-dore 
and  crystal  Russian  chandelier — give,*; 
way  to  more  intimate  quarters  above: 
the  three  master  bedrooms  and  the  sa- 
lon defamille  with  its  overstuffed  sofas 
and  chairs,  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
ten  guest  rooms  and  the  salon  dejeux, 
or  playroom,  with  its  scenic  Oriental 
wallpaper,  on  the  third  floor. 

"The  doors,  the  cornices,  the  chim- 
ney pieces,  and  the  mirrors  were  intact, 
and  we  even  found  quite  a  few  pictures 
in  the  chateau,  mostly  in  the  very  large 
staircase,"  Henri  Samuel  adds.  "The 
Lrge  entrance  hall  was  an  off-white 


color,  so  I  had  it  repainted  a  color  I 
call  Pompeian,  which  is  brighter  than 
terra  cotta;  and  I  redid  the  floor  in 
black  and  white  marble,  the  way  it  ori- 
ginally  was.  Then  I  completely 
changed  the  dining  room — it  had  been 
done  in  Napoleon  III  furniture  and 
there  was  black  flocked  paper  on  the 
walls,  which  I  repainted  and  mar- 
bleized,  making  them  extremely  light. 
There  was  very  little  furniture  left  in 
the  chateau,  and  what  there  was  was 
very  simple,  so  we  used  some  of  that  in 
the  guest  rooms .  Then  we  went  out  and 
furnished  the  entire  chateau  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  interior  been 
completed  at  the  same  time  as  the  exte- 
rior. I've  always  loved  Empire,  and 
Madame  Mentzelopoulos's  knowledge 
of  the  period  is  great,  so  it's  been  a  joy. 
We  went  around  together  to  antiques 
dealers  and  to  sales,  and  we  bought 
some  very  fine  chandeliers,  Savonnerie 
carpets,  and  all  kinds  of  works  of  art. 
And  the  search  goes  on  for  objects  of 
the  first  quality  because  it's  a  big  house 
and  it  still  needs  more." 

"Napoleon's  meuble  a  musique  is 
the  piece  I'm  proudest  of,"  Madame 
Mentzelopoulos  confides.  "I  bought  it 
in  an  auction  at  Versailles.  I  took  a  risk 
in  buying  it — I'd  inspected  the  mecha- 
nism and  it  didn't  function  so  I  would 
have  to  find  a  specialist  to  repair  it,  and 
you  know,  these  kind  of  people  now, 
they're  disappearing.  And  when  I  did 
find  one,  he  was  all  booked  up.  I  had  to 
wait  a  year,  and  then  he  kept  my  trea- 
sure for  six  months  and  finally  had  to 
send  it  to  be  repaired  in  Switzerland  by 
different  specialists,  and  the  repairs 
cost  as  much  as  what  I'd  paid  to  buy  it. 
Well,  it  was  worth  it.  Napoleon  gave 
my  meuble  a  musique  to  General  Murat 
to  thank  him  for  a  good  battle — not  a 
good  bottle,  no!  I  play  it  aU  the  time — 
every  hour  little  birds  come  out  and 
sing,  and  little  circular  panels  slide 
open  on  top  and  crystal  imitation  foun- 
tains play,  play  only  the  music  of  the 
time,  and  you  think  you  are  two  hun- 
dred years  back  in  time. 

"Little  changes  at  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux, you  know — the  winemaking  has 
always  been  the  whole  thing.  I  don't 
enjoy  the  weekend  there  because  it's 
dead.  A  (Continued  on  page  148) 
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You Ve  come 
a  long  way,  baby. 


■&.  Phihp  Moms  Inc.  1984 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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100's:  15mg  "tar,"  1.0  mg  nicotine-Lights:  8  mg  "tar." 
0.6  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar.'84. 


Tl !  i ;  \  INl^AGE  LIFE  OF  CHATEAU  MARGAUX 


({'(Ditifiiicd  fiom  page  1-40)  heautitul 
house,  yes.  but  nothing  happens,  noth 
ing  lives — von  go  to  the  chii/  and  it's 
closed.  I  only  like  to  go  to  (Chateau 
Margaux  when  it  is  a  working  place 
and  you  see  the  people  making  the 
wine.  I  am  there  two  da\'s  every  week 
and  all  the  time  during  the  harvest, 
when  I  lunch  every  day  with  the  pick- 
ers— we  have  two  hundred  of  them — 
in  the  cuisine  des  vendanges. 

"I  have  a  weekend  house,  twenty  ki- 
lometers outside  ot  Paris.  I  also  have  a 
tlat  in  Paris,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 


and  a  simple  beach  house  in  Greece, 
on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  near  the  village 
where  my  husband  was  born.  Those 
are  m\'  residences.  Chateau  Margaux  is 
not  my  residence,  because,  I  tell  you,  I 
could  have  huAiz  piscine  there,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  and  I  could  have  built  a  ten- 
nis  court — in  the  country  house 
outside  of  Paris  I  have  these  things — 
but  in  Chateau  Margaux,  no,  because 
first  of  all  I  feel  it  isn't  right  to  go 
among  the  people  who  work  for  you, 
and  go  swimming.  It  is  not  a  house  for 
parties.  I  am  not  going  there  to  play 


cards — do  you  understand?  I  am  there  J 
for  the  wine  and  the  wine  only.  That's 
the  purpose. 

"And  it  is  the  best  wine,  and  I  will 
tell  you  something — I  think  it  tastes 
even  better  when  it  is  drunk  at  the  cha- 
teau, because  of  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  because  we  know  how  to  treat  it. 
At  Chateau  Margaux  we  tie  our  vines 
not  with  plastic  wire  but  with  natural 
wicker.  We  treat  our  wine,"  Madame  i 
Mentzelopoulos  smiles  maternally,  ; 
"like  a  baby."  a  Editor:  Jacqueline 
Gonnet 


HIGH  WIRE  ACT 


{Continued  from  page  78)  the  House 
Beneath  High-Voltage  Lines  along  a 
narrow  pathway  that  affords  little 
sense  of  the  building's  form  (which  in- 
deed is  virtually  impossible  to  discern 
on  the  exterior;  most  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  house  have  been  taken 
from  nearby  vantage  points  that  are 
normally  inaccessible).  The  first  im- 
pression one  receives  is  that  of  the 
screenlike  effect  created  by  the  wall  of 
glass  block  that  surrounds  the  front 
door,  which  in  turn  is  surmounted  by  a 
transparent  glass  window  panel  shad- 
ed by  a  rib-vaulted  concrete  canopy. 


|S9 


Although  the  materials  used  here  are 
strictly  within  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Western  Modernist  tradition,  Shino- 
hara  manages  to  impart  to  them  a  dis- 
tinctively Japanese  feeling,  without 
making  any  overtly  historical  or  re- 
gional references.  As  Shinohara  ex- 
plains in  "Towards  Architecture," 
"The  miraculous  transformation  into 
an  industrialized  society .  .  .  filled  the 
city  with  all  kinds  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts, the  apathetic  distribution  of 
which  was  tolerated  by  an  apathetic 
Japanese  society.  One  aspect  of  this 
tolerance — or  absorption  power — is 
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The  pushed-in  vvali  of  the  master  bedroom  resembles  the  huU  of  a  large  boat 


the  way  Japanese  people  use  forms  and 
even  words  borrowed  from  their  par- 
ent cultures  in  purely  decorative 
ways."  But  this  beautifully  composed 
fagade  is  anything  but  decorative:  its 
handsome  proportions  and  intriguing 
juxtapositions  of  opaque,  translucent, 
and  transparent  materials  are  of  an  or- 
der rarely  found  today  in  either  Japa- 
nese or  Western  architecture. 

Within  Shinohara's  rigorous  aes- 
thetic universe,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
what  he  believes  to  be  essential  and 
what  he  feels  is  superficial.  Just  inside 
the  House  Beneath  High-Voltage 
Lines,  the  architect's  orderings  are  im- 
mediately apparent.  The  first  thing  one 
sees  after  passing  through  the  front 
door  is  a  fat  concrete  column,  some 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  painted 
a  fresh  apple  green.  The  equally  thick 
beam  above  it  is  the  same  color,  as  is  a 
mirror-image  column  and  beam  across 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  living  room.  In 
a  house  with  little  exterior  potential  for 
expressing  the  primal  architectonic 
qualities  of  anchoring  and  shelter, 
those  powerful  elements  convey  them 
on  the  interior  quite  convincingly.  The 
actual  placement  of  the  columns  in  re- 
lation to  the  unusually  thick,  rib-vault- 
ed concrete-slab  ceiling  was  dictated 
by  the  stringent  earthquake-zoning  re- 
quirements. 

The  rooms  of  this  house  are  uncom-  ' 
monly  large,  even  for  an  upper-class  '< 
Japanese  (Continued  on  page  DO)  \ 
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Why  would  Mario  Buatta 
fet  so  excited  over  a  telephone? 


"Because  it's  not  just  a  telephone... 
it's  the  Krone-A-Phone  Compact  1000. 
To  me,  a  phone  is  more  than  just  a 
necessity... it's  a  reflection  of  one's  taste. 
The  Krone-A-Phone  is  unique  in  both 
design  and  color.  Its  clean,  sculptured 
lines  compliment  any  room,  be  it 
eighteenth  or  twenty-first  century  decor. 

Its  rich  contemporary  color  range 
particularly  delights  me. 

Especially  important  is  function, 
and  its  excellent,  clear  sound  makes  you 


realize  that  all  phones  do  not  sound  the 
same.  The  Krone-A-Phone  Compact 
1000  is  so  exceptionally  constructed  that 
it  comes  with  an  unheard  of  5-year 
warranty. 

For  my  taste,  the  Krone-A-Phone 
Compact  1000  is  the  epitome  of  the  art 
of  communication'.' 

Available  at  Neiman-Marcus,  Lord 
&  Taylor  Interior  Design  Studios  and 
authorized  Krone  dealers.  Catl  toll-free 
1-800-992-9901.  
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HIGH  WIRE  ACT 


■  .  .■  ■,-,'  ■_.'■' /.'^i-.c'  '48^  home,  and 
Sli  ;  I'.hai  .1  'i\:\>  iho^cn  to  make  the 
■■  iiiid  oilnnins  in  the  open  living-din- 
iii;_;  area  aet  a.-  .-\  iubolic  dividers, 
avoiding  the  aeuial  partitions  that 
would  have  minimized  the  effect  of  the 
greatest  luxury  in  any  Japanese  interi- 
or: unobstructed  space.  (I'hai  effi-ct  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  photographs 
in  these  pages,  which  conform  to  the 
contemporary  Japanese  convention  of 
having  architectural  interiors  photo- 
graphed before  the  occupants  intro- 
duce their  usually  eclectic  and  often 
distracting  furnishings. 


To  (he  left  of  the  totemic  qreen  col- 
unm  near  the  entry  is  a  red-tailed  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  the  two  bedroom 
floors  above.  On  those  upper  stories, 
the  prevailing  sensation  of  compres- 
sion is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  expan- 
sive feeling  of  the  living  room.  That  a 
change  is  at  hand  is  announced  by  the 
concrete  column  adjacent  to  the  sec- 
ond-floor landing,  here  painted  yellow 
rather  than  the  green  it  was  below. 

But  it  hardly  prepares  one  for  the 
surprise  of  the  master  bedroom,  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  house  on  that  sto- 
ry. In  place  of  the  coolly  rational  atmo- 


sphere of  the  living  room  is  a  startlingly 
intrusive,  inwardly  billowing  form  that 
makes  one  feel  as  though  the  grooved 
hull  of  a  great  ship  is  about  to  come 
crashing  through  the  roof.  A  moment's 
pause,  and  one  remembers  what  one 
has  been  told  about  the  house  and  its 
peculiar  site.  Rather  than  trying  to  ig- 
nore or  camouflage  the  presence  of  the 
high-voltage  lines,  Shinohara  has  given 
the  portion  of  the  roof  that  lies  under 
those  wires  an  almost  Expressionistic 
sculptural  presence,  as  if  the  upper 
shell  of  the  house  had  been  repelled 
from  the  field  of  force  of  the  electrical 
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)nduits  suspended  a  few  meters  away. 

he  fact  that  the  room  is  used  for  a  hor- 

;ontal,  rather  than  vertical,  activi- 

'  gives  that  dramatic  gesture  more  va- 

dity  than  could  be  claimed  for  it  in  a 

ving  room  or  library,  but  when  con- 

ronted  with  the  immediacy  of  that 

tdged  and  bulging  shape,  it  is  difficult 

nlnaideed  to  think  in  traditional  terms  of 

nction.  This  is  gut-reaction  architec- 

|jre,  pure  and  simple. 

The  third,  and  uppermost,  floor  of 
he  house  likewise  contains  bedrooms, 
hese  for  the  children  of  the  family,  and 
hey  continue  the  bowed-in-roof  motif 


of  the  second  story.  Here,  though,  the 
inner  surface*?  tire  not  as  richly  articu- 
lated as  they  are  in  the  master  bedroom, 
but  seem  to  float  effortlessly  upward,  an 
impression  underscored  by  the  celestial 
blue  of  the  columns  and  beams. 

Thus,  without  ever  having  seen  the 
roof  from  the  exterior,  the  visitor  is 
able  to  experience  what  it  is  like,  with  a 
great  deal  more  physical  empathy  than 
is  usual  in  much  of  our  traditionally  in- 
spired but  curiously  cerebral  contem- 
porary architecture.  Shinohara  makes 
our  bodies  "read"  what  our  eyes  can- 
not, and  thereby  gives  a  building  with 


little  sense  of  outside  an  inside  so  elo- 
quent that  it  performs  the  experiential 
work  of  both. 

When  viewed  in  profile  from  the 
tops  of  adjacent  houses,  the  double 
curve  of  the  roof  of  the  House  Beneath 
High-Voltage  Lines  looks  remarkably 
like  the  gracefully  arced  eaves  of  tradi- 
tional Japanese  architecture.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  wholly  accidental,  for 
part  of  Shinohara's  patient  search  for 
architectural  truth  has  involved  the 
careful  exploration  of  the  vernacular 
building  heritage  of  his  country.  But  in 
his  reticent,     (Continued  on  page  152) 


The  Endless  Surprise. 


^^n  ancient  walled  city,  bathed  in  light  that  leminds 
/   %     one  of  a  renaissance  canvas.  A  multi-tiered 
^     .^.  indoor  shopping,  dining  and  business  niali  that 
is,  in  tact,  a  city  within  a  city.  Outdoor  bistros  where  you 
can  sip  a  glass  of  wine  and  do  some  people  watching.  A 
boulangerie  (bakery)  with  the  freshest  (it Hot  the  longest) 
bread  outside  of  Paris. 

New  sights,  new  sounds,  new  experiences. 

This  autumn  come  to  Canada.  Fhe  endless  surprise. 

For  infoi  niation  to  help  plan  your  trip  write: 
Canadian  Tourism  Box  1192  M8,  Clenview,  Illinois  60025. 
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HiCrli  WIRE  ACT 


I  (,  c'i:::::t  J  frotf!  p<!'d,c  1  ">  //'  Mid  yt:l  rcs- 
vinaiU,  m.inner,  hv  lias  .simnned  rlic  ui- 
icci  transliter  ;:  ions  ot  ancient  forms  m 
modern  m;McriaIs  that  were  the  hall- 
mark of  Japanese  architecture  in  its 
Metabolist  phase  during  the  fifties  and 
sixties. 

Instead,  Shinohara  has  found  a  more 
poetic  way  of  creating  space  and  form. 
Those  who  have  seen  both  the  great 


historical  treasures  of  Japanese  archi- 
tecture and  the  houses  of  Kazuo  Shino- 
hara are  invariably  impressed  by  the 
strikingly  similar,  and  yet  intriguingly 
nonspecific,  characteristics  that  they 
share.  XK'Tiat  sets  his  work  apart  is  an  at- 
titude rather  than  a  position,  an  inten- 
tion rather  than  a  conclusion,  and 
above  all  the  notion  that  architecture  is 
an  initiation  rather  than  a  final  word. 


How  many  spaces  in  recent  American 
architecture  can  give  one  as  much  to 
ponder  as  the  remarkable  rooms  of  the 
House  Beneath  High-Voltage  Lines? 
Many  fewer  than  we  should  have,  and 
reason  enough  to  prize  the  still,  small 
voice  their  creator  has  made  heard 
above  the  din  of  a  world  in  which  man 
builds  but  rarely  raises  up.  a 

Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 


PARIS  PERFECT 


(Continued  from  page  90)  that  exist," 
says  Catroux,  "the  medallion  is  per- 
fect, the  shape  is  perfect,  everything's 
perfect.  Timeless." 

In  the  bedroom,  pre-Bauhaus  (Vien- 
na Secession,  1905)  armchairs  signed 
Koloman  Moser  dramatically  stand 
out  against  a  patinaed  Chesterfield 
while  sharing  the  same  structural  grace 
with  contemporary  wrought-iron  ta- 
bles by  French  designer  Jean-Michel 
Wilmotte. 

Taking  things  one  step  further,  Ca- 
troux seems  to  be  saying,  if  it's  really 
"good"  you  can  also  cover  it  up.  The 
slipcovered  armchairs  around  the  din- 
ing-room table  are  more  Louis  XVI 
signed  Boulard.  "I  wanted  to  use  them 
in  this  room,  but  differently."  Design- 
ing the  room  to  look  like  a  tent  put  up 
for  one  day,  Catroux  draped  canvas 
loosely  on  the  walls  and  even  slipcov- 
ered the  side  table.  (During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  at  Versailles,  the  serving  ta- 
bles were  slipcovered  just  that  way, 
knotted  down  the  side,  Catroux  men- 
tions.) "I'm  never  happy  when  an 
apartment  is  too  finished,"  he  says, 
pointing  out  the  unhemmed  canvas 
framing  the  doorway  to  the  petit  salon 
video. 

Ecru,  beige,  taupe  ( the  walls  of  the 
bedroom  and  petit  salon  are  Canovas 
cashmere) — not  a  splash  of  color  any- 
where, but  for  the  bedcover  ("I  don't 
like  bedspreads")  and  matching  trim 
of  the  sheets.  Catroux  insists  on  ab- 
sence of  color,  preferring  subtle  shades 
of  difference  to  come  from  the  plav  of 


light  outside.  Known  as  une  maison  en 
lanterne,  the  apartment  enjoys  sun  on 
the  courtyard  side  in  the  morning  and 
from  the  garden  all  afternoon.  In  the 
doubly  exposed  sitting  room,  daylight 
is  filtered  through  white  Fortuny-like 
pleated  blinds  (Mar\'  McFadden).  Not 
one  for  lampshades  or  big  lamps,  come 
nightfall  reading  lamps  shed  light  dis- 
creetly only  where  needed.  Uplights 
flare  from  the  odd  corner  while  ceiling 
spots  shine  down  on  specific  objects, 
whether  nineteenth-centur\'  architec- 
tural orders,  an  eighteenth-century 
bronze  statue  of  Atlas,  imposing  Art 
Deco  African  bust,  or  bronze  bird  in 
flight  by  Joseph  Czaky. 

There  is  a  fade-in,  fade-out  effect 
from  room  to  room.  No  sharp  delinea- 
tion of  space.  Even  the  same  carpeting 
is  used  throughout  the  apartment — 
trompe-l'oeil  gray  niarble  of  his  own 
design — another  contemporary  wink 
to  the  classics.  In  this  house  the  marble 
underfoot  is  soundless,  soft  and  warm, 
just  as  walls  that  look  like  embossed 
stone  are  really  plaster  doors,  closets, 
and  drawers.  More  trompe-l'oeil  tri- 
umphs in  the  bedroom,  where  the  fire- 
place, originally  red  marble,  has  been 
painted  gray  faux  marbre  to  match  the 
scheme  of  things. 

"Absence  of  color  makes  places 
look  bigger,  though  if  a  client  has  eigh- 
teenth-century furniture  that  is  black, 
of  course,  you  might  put  green  silk  on 
the  walls.  And  so  as  not  to  go  on  with 
green  you  might  have  the  next  room 
rtd.  For  myself,  however,  I  prefer  utter 


neutrality." 

Yet  Catroux's  neutrality  is  always 
textured.  In  the  sitting  room,  sprayed 
mica  walls  stand  out  in  nubbly  relief,  as 
does  the  geometric  overstitching  on 
the  sofas,  subtle  details  that  massage 
the  senses. 

Parachuted  into  the  New  York  mar- 
ket by  the  recent  influx  of  his  Europe- 
an clients  (socialism e  oblige),  Franqois 
Catroux  has  found  a  new  American 
following.  His  calling  card?  Cultural 
baggage  that  travels  well.  His  are  de- 
signs on  the  future  that  hark  back,  way 
back.  "Our  European  heritage  makes 
for  a  different  sensibility.  Naturelle- 
ment/'  he  says  with  that  inimitable 
French  charm  that  coats  the  bitter  pill, 
"before  the  Indians,  the  Americans  had 
what?"  D 


CORRECTIONS 

In  "The  Great  White  Way,"  page  136 
of  the  May  issue  of  House  &  Garden, 
the  portrait  of  Jane  Nathanson,  credit- 
ed to  Andy  Warhol,  was  painted  by 
California  artist  and  photographer  Jo- 
anne Hertz. 

In  "Journal,"  on  page  212  of  the 
June  issue,  the  picture  of  Gertrude 
Stein  and  her  poodle,  taken  by  Horst, 
was  published  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Staley  Wise  Gallery  in  New  York. 
Man  Ray's  photograph  of  Aldous  Hux- 
ley, featured  on  the  same  page,  was 
published  courtesy  of  the  Robert  Mill- 
er Gallery,  New  York. 
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But  why  just  imagine  it  when  you  can  actually  live  it 

You  will  discover  Allmilmd  is  competitively  priced. 

So  the  kitchen  of  your  dreams  is  not  beyond  your  means. 

For  our  complete  color  catalogue  send  $6  to 
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[Cnn'.'i.'.ii  h'o"'  pi-U'S  '^-1)  leader  of  the 
AiiKiK.iii  Art',  and  <.-ralls  movement, 
lor  the  "harmonic  sense  ol  the  wt)man 
and  artist  and  poet  thrilled  through 
these  long  chords  ol  color  and  iilied 
the  room  with  an  atmosphere  which 
made  it  seem  like  diving  into  a  rain- 
bow." Densely  hung  with  paintings 
and  with  prints  of  European  monu- 
ments to  remind  her  of  her  trip  abroad 
and  crowded  with  books,  the  room 


Appledore  and  Thaxter's  garden  also 
attiacted  some  of  the  East's  best  paint- 
ers, who  added  to  the  nalon:  Olaf 
Brauner,  Ross  Turner,  William  Trost 
Richards,  Ellen  Robbins,  and  of 
course,  C'hilde  Hassam,  who  came  to 
Appledore  from  the  mid  1880s  to 
1913.  Hassam's  masterful  renderings 
ol  the  garden  and  island,  capturing  the 
marine  light  with  their  staccato  brush- 
work,  are  as  important  to  American 


View  today  from  the  spot  where  Celia  Thaxter's  "piazza"  stood 


was  an  icon  of  Thaxter's  diverse  inter- 
ests. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  high  summer 
mornings,  passers-by  could  hear  the 
leading  musicians  of  the  Boston  scene 
playing  chamber  music  in  this  room; 
there  were  few  carpets  and  no  curtains 
to  muffle  the  sound.  In  the  evenings, 
Thaxter  might  be  found  reading  from 
her  works  in  company  that  included 
the  writer  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 
James  Fields,  partner  in  the  distin- 
guished Boston  publishing  firm  of 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  his  wife,  Annie, 
Thaxter's  intimate  friend.  The  poet 
John  Greenleaf  Whitter  and  writers 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Lucy  Larcom 
also  might  be  present,  perhaps  discuss- 
ing the  vanishing  rural  life  of  New  Eng- 
land that  absorbed  so  much  of  their 
work,  or  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens, 
or  the  progress  of  the  still-young /l/*/^«- 
ttc Monthly,  started  in  Boston  in  1857. 


Impressionism  as  Monet's  poppy  pic- 
tures or  paintings  of  his  garden  at  Gi- 
verny  are  to  French  Impressionism. 

The  sea  air,  the  landscape,  and  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  Shoals  were  in- 
grained in  Celia  Tt.axter,  exerting  an 
emotional  pull  for  her  as  no  other  place 
ever  did.  She  was  born  in  Portsmouth 
but  brought  by  her  family  to  live  on 
White  Island  in  the  Shoals  at  age  four. 
Thaxter's  father,  Thomas  Laighton,  a 
native  of  Portsmouth,  had  purchased 
four  of  the  islands  and  took  the  job  as 
keeper  of  the  Shoals  lighthouse.  For  all 
but  one  year,  she  continued  to  live  on 
the  islands  until  she  was  sixteen,  when 
she  married  her  father's  former  busi- 
ness partner.  Her  husband,  Levi 
Thaxter,  was  a  self-absorbed  Harvard 
graduate  who  never  settled  on  a  profes- 
sion; his  father  provided  minimal  sup- 
port to  the  couple  and  their  three  chil- 
dren. 


From  the  beginning,  Celia  Thaxter's 
life  centered  around  the  sea,  and  her 
main  amusement  was  watching  the 
habits  of  the  birds  and  sea  animals  and 
observing  plant  life.  She  was  always  a 
naturalist.  Her  brothers  and  she  must 
have  had  a  grand  time  climbing  the 
rocks;  Cedric  Laighton  reminisced  of 
the  journeys  they  used  to  make  "over 
the  rough  rocks  about  Norwegian 
Cove  in  search  of  mosses,  and  how 
[Celia]  would  "reach  down  into  deep 
ponds  at  the  risk  of  tumbling  in.  .  . 
after  precious  specimens  of  green 
moss.  ..."  They  imagined  they  saw 
"magic  rings  drawn  in  the  grass,  where 
the  fairies  used  to  dance  and  sing." 

Returning  to  Appledore  in  the  sum- 
mers from  the  family's  home  in  New- 
tonviUe,  near  Boston,  Thaxter  was  able 
to  continue  her  childhood  involvement 
with  gardening.  Her  intense  love  of  the 
wild  inspired  her  to  create  an  informal, 
sumptuous  garden  of  brilliant  color  in 
a  small  area  in  front  of  her  cottage. 
Here  she  worked  totally  alone,  enjoy- 
ing the  sheer  physical  process  of  gar- 
dening as  much  as  she  did  the  beauty  of 
the  result.  She  tells  us  that  she  liked  to 
take  the  "hoe  in  my  hands  and  break  to 
pieces  the  clods  of  earth  left  by  the 
overturning  spade,  to  work  into  the 
soil  the  dark,  velvet -smooth,  scentless 
barn  manure  which  is  to  furnish  the 
best  of  food  for  my  flowers .  .  .  . " 

The  garden  ai  Appledore  was  filled 
with  all  the  flowers  that  were  consid- 
ered then,  as  now,  "old-fashioned": 
hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  cornflowers, 
lupines,  nicotiana,  peonies,  lavender, 
foxglove,  larkspur,  white  rugosa  roses, 
the  rose  'Tuscany'  "glowing  with  a 
kind  of  smouldering  splendor,"  water 
lilies  placed  in  tubs.  The  porch  over- 
looking the  garden  was  draped  in  a 
curtain  of  vines:  morning-glories;  pur- 
ple Cobaea  scandens,  honeysuckle,  and 
a  white  clematis  with  the  "long  droop- 
ing clusters  of  its  starry  flowers  that 
lose  all  their  sweetness  upon  the  air, 
and  show  from  the  garden  beneath  like 
an  immense  airy  veil  of  delicate  white 
lace  in  the  moonlight — a  wonderful 
white  glory."  But  the  absolute  prize  of 
Thaxter's  garden,  her  most  beloved 
treasure,  was  the  poppy. 

Thaxter's    (Continued  on  page  1 56) 
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In  back,  a  box  pleat 
with  han^in^  loop  v^ 
adds  function  and  style. 


Double-track  stitching  highlights 
the  sc:)ft'rolled  collar. 
Keeps  it  neater  with  a  tie. 


It  has  a  generous 
7'button  front. 


Barrel  cuffs  have 
a  long-buttoned 
placket. 


Single  needle 
stitched  with 
strong  double 
side  seams. 


Has  extra 
so  it  stays 
neatly  tucked  inr 


Note  the 
placement  and 
detailing  of 
the  left 
breast-pocket. 


The  cut  is  full 
for  comfort, 
yet  civilized 
too.  Tapered 
just  enough 
to  avoid 
being  sloppy. 


Wfe  set  out  to  make  the  world's  best  buttondown. 

This  one  comes  close.  At  *25. 


This  is  the  Hyde  Park—  the  latest  addition 
to  our  impressive  Oxford  Collection, 
featuring  both  shirts  of  100%  cotton  and 
our  Lands'  End  reverse  cotton  blends. 

Check  it  out  feature  for  feature, 
beginning  with  the  knowledge  that  it's 
made  of  imported  100%  cotton  Oxford. 
Heavier  More  densely  woven  for  a  nicer 
drape.  It  launders  better,  resists  wrinkles; 
best  of  all,  it  wears  longer  than  normal. 

Fbr  those  of  you  interested  in  more 
specifics,  we've  provided  this  step-by-step 
"tour"  of  the  shirt  — available  m  pink, 
ecru,  blue,  maize,  helio  and  white  solids, 
as  well  as  stripes  and  tattersalls,  too. 

Why  make  so  much  o{  a  single 
shirt?  We  may  have  told  you  more  than 
you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  a  shirt. 
But  only  to  make  a  point  about  the 
Lands'  End  philosophy  of  doing  business. 


It  is  a  simple  philosophy  really: 

First,  quality.  Then,  pnce.  And  always, 
always  service. 

A  quality  item  at  a  reasonable  price 
represents  a  Lands'  End  value.  Anything 
less  is  romeone  else's  ballgame  — not  ours. 
What's  more,  every  item  we  offer  you  — 
from  soft  luggage  to  sweaters  to  snow  wear 
to  shoes  — is  unconditionally  guaranteed. 
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We  don't  ask  you  to  trust  us,  just  try 
us.  Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  catalog. 
Better  still  call  our  toll-free  800  number, 
800-356-4444.  24  hours  a  day  (except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  call  608-935-2788). 

I I  Please  send  free  catalog.   ^^'^^'^''^P 
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\RDEN,  PAINTER'S  EYE 


This  p.assion  evolved  From  he;  iiacy  with  nature,  but  it  was  nourished 

and  matured  by  her  reading  of  John  Ruskin,  whose  profound 

and  derailed  expositions  on  plant  growth  and  form  expanded  her  vision 


{Continued  frof}/  page  154)  pt)\verful 
minutely  observed  descriptions  of 
flowers — and  particularly  of  this  spe- 
cial treasure — are  contained  in  her 
own  biography  of  the  garden,  pub- 
lished in  1894,  the  year  ot  her  death. 
An  Island  Garden,  its  cover  embossed 
with  stylized  gold  flowers,  was  illus- 
trated by  Childe  Hassam.  Of  the  pop- 
py, she  wrote;  "It  is  not  enough  that 
the  powdery  anthers  are  orange  bor- 
dered with  gold;  they  are  whirled 
about  the  ver\'  heart  of  the  flower  like  a 
revolving  Catherine-wheel  of  fire." 
Her  exultation  over  the  poppies  con- 
tinues, and  she  exclaims  at  how  every 
flower-bud  "wears  a  little  pale-green 
pointed  cap  like  an  elf,  and  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  bud  is  ready  to 
blow,  it  pushes  off  the  pretty  cap  and 
unfolds  all  its  loveliness  to  the  sun." 

Although  the  informality  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
in  Thaxter's  cottage  remind  one  of  the 
gardening  philosophy  of  William  Rob- 
inson and  Gertrude  Jekyll,  we  must 
understand  that  this  garden  developed 
independent  of  direct  contact  with 
them.  It  was  a  naturalist's  garden,  both 
created  and  maintained  as  Thaxter's 
way  of  knowing  nature  better.  She 
loved  "to  pore  over  every  blossom  that 
unfolds  in  the  garden.  .  .to  study  it  and 
learn  it  by  heart  as  far  as  a  poor  mortal 
may."  She  was  fascinated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  and  decay.  This  passion 
evolved  from  her  intimacy  with  nature, 
but  it  was  nourished  and  matured  by 
her  reading  of  John  Ruskin,  whose  pro- 
found and  detailed  expositions  on 
plant  growth  and  form  expanded  her 
vision.  ^X1^en  she  saw  the  "large  hairy, 
rich  green  leaves"  of  Oriental  poppies 
"which  are  deeply  'rent,'  almost  the 
whole  width  of  the  leaf  to  the  midrib," 
Thaxter  was  reminded  always  of  Rus- 
kin. And  it  is  Ruskin's  description  of 
plants  in  his  Proserpina,  and  above  all 
his  definition  of  a  root,  which  most 
moved  this  New  England  naturalist: 
"A  root  is  a  groai-'  of  t^ro-Hn^  fibres/' 


Ruskin  wrote,  "which  taste  and  suck 
what  is  good  for  the  plant  out  of  the 
ground,  and  by  their  united  strength 
hold  it  in  its  place ....  The  thick  limbs 
of  roots  do  not  feed  but  only  the  fine 
ends  of  them,  which  are  something  be- 
tAveen  tongues  and  sponges .  .  .  .  " 

Thaxter's  powerful  interest  in  plant 
form  and  structure,  as  well  as  garden 
beauty,  were  all  elements  of  the  gar- 
den's spiritual  force.  For  her,  the  gar- 
den was  a  symbol  of  godliness,  and  in 
this  sense  it  was  pure  Transcendental 
New  England — the  New  England  of 
Thoreau  and  Emerson.  She  rejected 
the  straight  ribbon  borders  and  rock- 
works  of  her  day  in  favor  of  an  "old-fa- 
shioned garden  where  the  flowers 
come  together  to  praise  the  Lord  and 
teach  all  who  look  upon  them  to  do 
likewise." 

In  her  poetry  and  prose,  Thaxter 
was  as  keen  an  observer  of  nature  on 
the  grand  scale  and  of  human  behav- 
ior, as  she  was  of  flowers.  Her  prose 
was  particularly  admired:  "The  sea 
sings  and  flashes  through  it,"  wrote 
William  Dean  Howells.  Her  descrip- 
tion of  nature  and  people  in  her  ac- 
count of  life  on  the  islands.  Among  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
genre  of  regionalist  literature.  Here  is 
part  of  her  vivid  in.  age  of  nature's  au- 
tumn palette:  ".  .  .tiie  hillside  at  Ap- 
pledore  fires  up  with  the  living  crimson 
of  the  huckleberry  bushes,  as  if  a  blaz- 
ing torch  had  been  applied  to  it."  She 
also  captured  the  local  Shoals  pronu^ 
ciation  and  slang  in  her  writing  and  dis- 
played their  inhabitants'  particular, 
almost  cockney,  sense  of  caricature — 
telling  us,  for  example,  of  the  minister 
who  came  to  the  Shoals  with  a  tall,  thin 
wife  who,  "with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude and  decision  the  irreverent  chris- 
tened .  .  .  'Legs'  and  never  spoke  of  her 
by  any  other  name.  'Laigs'  they  said  in 
their  own  special  diction  has  gone  to 
Portsmouth." 

Hassam  painted  Thaxter  standing  in 
her  garden  against  the  sea,  erect,  isolat- 


ed, pensive.  This  is  a  portrait  sugges- 
tive of  inner  strength.  Celia  Thaxter 
fought  to  write.  She  and  her  husband, 
Levi,  had  an  uneasy  alliance;  he  was  at 
best  ambivalent  about  her  literary  ef- 
forts, and,  at  worst,  obstructive  of 
them.  Eventually  the  two  lived  very 
separate  lives.  Her  constrained  finan- 
cial situation  left  no  room  to  write  in 
leisure.  With  three  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  mentally  disturbed,  she  could  af- 
ford only  one  servant,  and  sometimes 
none,  to  run  her  house.  Only  after  a  tir- 
ing day  could  she  find  time  to  write. 

It  was  not  only  the  hard  practicali- 
ties of  her  own  daily  life  that  plagued 
Thaxter's  efforts,  but  her  particular 
conflicts  as  a  nineteenth-century  wom- 
an who  was  impelled  to  contribute  to 
the  culture  of  her  time  in  a  public  way. 
Thaxter  often  so  doubted  her  abilities, 
she  confided  to  her  friend  Annie 
Fields,  that  she  could  never  feel  sure  of 
herself.  Publishing  her  works — which 
she  did  in  the  leading  literary  journals 
of  the  day — was  always  full  of  tension; 
it  made  her  "feel  as  if  she  were  in  the 
process  of  walking  nude  into  the  mar- 
ket-place." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  she  felt  this 
way.  Although  her  friends  gave  her 
support  for  her  work  where  her  hus- 
band did  not,  they  too  enforced  the 
conflicts.  Whittier,  who  told  her  writ- 
ing was  her  "Kismet"  and  encouraged 
her  to  write  her  account  of  the  Shoals, 
warned  her  against  relinquishing  what 
he  regarded  as  her  primary  role  as 
mother  and  wife.  This  constant  strug- 
gle, seen  against  her  achievements  on 
the  page  and  in  the  garden,  make 
Thaxter  one  of  America's  heroines.  □ 
Editor:  Babs  Simpson 

Note:  Celia  Thaxter's  cottage  burned  down  in 
1914.  In  1976,  Cornell  University  restored  the 
garden  at  Appledore.  It  is  open  to  the  public 
during  the  summer.  Appledore  itself  is  now 
largely  devoted  to  marine  research  and  educa- 
tion. Run  jointly  by  Cornell  and  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  summer  school  on  the  is- 
land offers  courses  to  matriculated  students  and 
the  general  public. 
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A  couture  suit,  a  vintage  wine, 
cultured  pearls.  All  classics,  all  sound 
investments.  As  it  is  with  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds,  a  best-seller  for  more  than  forty 
years.  And  today  an  increasingly  im{X)rtant 
part  of  every  smart  investors  [X)rtfolio. 

New  competitive-rate  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  are  the  answer  to  sensible  savings 
without  risk.  Todays  Bonds  pay  ^-     .^^ 

higher  market-based  interest  ?    lA  ^^^ 

rates — the  skvs  the  limit.  And  a 


INVAUE 


guaianteed  minimum  return  protects  youi' 
investment.  Bonds  are  exempt  from  state 
and  local  taxes,  so  the  effective  yield  is 
even  higher. 

Best  of  all.  Bonds  are  easv  to 
acquire — wherever  you  bank,  or  tlnough 
your  Payroll  Savings  Plan.  And  with  no 
commission  or  seiTice  charge. 

So  this  week  add  another 
classic  to  your  collection. 
in  America,      ^'^'  ^^^"igs  Bonds. 


:VJ>^^. 


■*-   ^  A  [)ul)lic  senile  of  t!i!>  publication. 
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OLYMPIAN  ARTS 

Not  all  the  news  at  the  1984 
Summer  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles  will  be  about  gold 
medals — splashy  looks 
should  also  make  a  few 
headlines.  You  won't  be 
seeing  much  of  the 
traditional  red,  white,  and 
blue.  Instead,  look  for  tents 
and  scaffolding,  model 
below,  bedecked  in  hot, 
vibrant  hues  such  as 
magenta  and  chrome  yellow. 
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a  far  cry  from  the  stuffy, 
official-looking  structures 
we  are  used  to  seeing  at 
these  events.  If  the 
architecture  and  color 
scheme  emphasize  the 
festive,  temporary  nature  of 
the  Games,  Robert 
Graham's  Olympic  Torsos, 
above,  for  the  gateway  to 
the  Coliseum,  add 
a  timeless  note  in 
their  celebration  of 
the  ideal  human 
form.  Afin  Pries ter 
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EXOTIC  ENCOUNTERS 


The  Orientalists:  Delacroix 
to  Matisse.  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
through  Oct.  28. 

Once  Orientalism  was 
considered  an  obscure 
footnote  to  the  broad 
category  of  nineteenth- 
century  art.  Now  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  major  museum 
exhibition  consisting  of 
about  ninety  works. 

Orientalism  owes  its 
exoticism  to  the  French — 
Delacroix,  Gros,  Ingres,  and 


Gerome.  An  element  of 
eroticism,  as  vital  as  the 
strains  of  Romanticism, 
Classicism,  and  Realism, 
smoulders  beneath  their 
painterly  surfaces. 

Gerome's  canvases  of 
simmering  light  and  color 
capture  Islam's  mysticism 
and  decadence.  Bedecked 
women,  subjugated  to 
architecture  in  Harem  in  ti 
Kiosk,  below,  infer  their 
role  as  objects  for  man's 
sensual  pleasure.  Disturbini 
thoughts  these  days. 
Nevertheless,  the  timeless 
charm  of  the  Orient  seduce 
one  to  look.      Titian  Butas 


Jean-Leon  Gerome's  Harem  in  the  Kiosk,  circa  1875-80 


SCANNING  LESCAZE 


Siwim  venue  enf-    L  oioi .  j-r.'phics  by  Sussinan/Prejza  &  Co, 


William  Lcscaze,  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  through  Sept.  2. 

The  important  career  of 
Swiss-born  architect 
William  Lescaze,  one  of  few 
Americans  in  the  famous 
1932  International  Style 
show  at  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York, 
is  well-documented  in  this 
excellent  exhibition 
organized  by  Syracuse 
University. 
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Events  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  arts, 
desi^^n,  entertainment,  and  li\  in^ 


MAN'S  BEST 
PHOTO  SUBJECT 


The  Dog  Observed, 
The  Dog  Museum  of 
America,  New  York, 
Sept.  11-Nov.  30 

The  tall  exhibition  at  the 
only  museum  in  the  world 
devoted  to  the  dog  in  art 
consists  of  1 1 1  photographs 
spanning  the  years 
1844-1983.  The  works 
express  character,  record 
culture;  they  vary  from 
funny  to  poignant,  homey 
to  chic.  Photographers 
include  Nadar  and  Lartigue, 
Frissell  (ie/t)  and  Avedon.  A 
find  for  gift  shoppers,  the 
catalogue  is  a  book  from 
Knopf.  Elaine  Greene 


GROUP  DYNAMIC 


Artistic  Collaboration  in  the 
Twentieth  Century. 
Hirshhorn  Museum, 
Washington,  D.C.,  until 
Aug.  19;  Milwaukee  Art 
Museum.  Nov.  IS-Jan.  15, 
1985 

Like  many  of  our  cultural 
myths,  the  romantic  notion 
of  the  artist  as  solitary 
genius  working  in  angst- 
ridden  isolation  makes 
better  bedtime  reading  (e.g., 
Irving  Stone's  The  Agony 
and  the  Ecstasy]  than 
history.  Joint  production  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  history  of 
art — one  needs  only  to 
think  of  the  armies  of 
apprentices  behind  major 
artists  in  the  past. 
As  this  exhibit 
compellingly  shows, 
collaboration  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  art  of 
our  own  century  as  well, 


from  the  convulsive  drawing 
created  by  ArshLle  Gorky, 
De  Hirsh  Margules,  and 
Isamu  Noguchi,  below,  in 
spontaneous  reaction  to  a 
radio  announcement  of 
Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland, 
to  Ned  Smyth's  and  Brad 
Davis's  lyrical  1977 


installation  The  Garden, 
reconstructed  for  the 
exhibit.  This  is  a  welcome 
view  into  a  little-explored 
aspect  of  the  art  of  our 
time,  one  that  could  prompt 
a  reevaluation  of  the  very 
nature  of  artistic 
creation.  A.P. 


Hitler  Invades  Poland,  1939 


"Longsole"  team  jogging 
PEEKS  AT  PERFECTION 

Now  we  have  another 
indispensably  silly  book  by 
artist/inventor  Philip  Garner, 
Utopia:  Products  for  the 
Perfect  World  (Delilah/Putnam, 
$6.95),  that  raises  our 
standard  of  living  to  the 
ultimate  heights  with,  among 
other  household  goodies,  the 
Waterpicasso,  vieille  cuisine, 
a  "Murphy"  grand  piano. 
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i IE  iMCrriiER OF  MODERNISM 


((  ■>>iniiiiCil  Iron/  pi/i^c  J 24)  Aldrich 
1  ouiuhiticMi  I\iml.  (Given  the  present 
\alue  ol  ilie  painting,  it  is  worth  te- 
membering  that  under  the  tenns  of 
that  tund  $1,000  was  the  most  that 
eiHiId  be  spent  on  any  one  work  of  art. ) 
It  is  by  any  standard  a  large  painting— 
90  by  132  inches — and  it  looked  like 
nothing  that  had  been  painted  before. 
("I  got  tired  of  other  people's  paint- 
ing," Stella  said  of  his  practice  at  the 
time,  "and  began  to  make  my  own 
paintings.")  Like  the  acquisition  in 
1958  of  three  substantial  paintings  by 
jasper  Johns,  it  seemed  to  signify  a  turn 
of  the  hinge  in  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art's  general  policy. 

It  can,  by  the  way,  be  argued  that  the 
museum  was  by  no  means  as  slow  off 
the  mark  with  living  American  art  as  it 
is  sometimes  supposed.  It  is  true  that  it 
had  no  Milton  Avery  till  1951,  when 
Avery  was  58;  no  Marsden  Hartley  till 
1 942 ,  when  Hartley  was  65 ;  and  no  Ar- 
thur Dove  till  1939,  when  Dove  was  59. 
American  Modernists  of  that  genera- 
tion had  no  reason  to  love  the  museum, 
but  then  the  primary  ambition  of  the 
museum  had  been  to  block  out  the  his- 
tory ot  modern  European  art  at  a  time 
when  few  or  none  of  its  masterpieces 
could  be  seen  in  New  York.  And  al- 
though the  representation  of  Abstract 
Expressionism  in  1960  was  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  has  lately  become,  it  was 
not  an  act  of  apathy  to  acquire  key 
paintings  by  Pollock,  de  Kooning,  StUl, 
Gottlieb,  and  Motherwell  within  a  year 
or  two  of  their  completion. 

During  the  last  25  years,  and  above 
all  since  the  retirement  of  Alfred  Barr 
in  1967  and  Rene  d'Harnoncourt  in 
1968,  a  change  has  undoubtedly  come 
over  the  museum.  Barr,  the  museum's 
first  director,  was  a  man  of  genius  who 
invented  the  very  notion  of  a  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  ways  that  have  been 
imitated  the  world  over.  Rene  d'Har- 
noncourt— director  from  1949  on- 
wards— operated  as  a  European 
diplomatist  who  could  play  on  other 
people  as  Segovia  plays  on  the  guitar. 
At  one  time  or  another  the  museum 
could  call  upon  people  who  in  various 
ways  had  an  amplitude  of  experience 
that  was  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Monroe  Wheeler  had  been  a  distin- 
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Matisse's  The  Swimming  Pool,  1952, 
done  for  his  dining  room  in  Nice. 


guished  small-press  publisher  in  Paris. 
James  Thrall  Soby  had  a  track  record 
as  a  collector  of  modern  art  that  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  major  muse- 
ums. James  Johnson  Sweeney  had 
worked  with  James  Joyce  on  the  cor- 
rection of  the  proofs  of  Finnegans 
Wake. 

All  this  led  them  on  occasion  to  rank 
humane  curiosity  above  the  demands 
of  dialectic.  When  I  was  with  Alfred 
Barr  in  what  is  now  the  capital  of  Zim- 
babwe we  spent  time  in  the  local  muse- 
um. It  turned  out  that  the  chief  guard,  a 
black  African,  had  lately  started  to 
paint.  Where  another  museum  man 
would  have  spared  him  a  friendly 
word,  Barr  bought  four  of  his  paintings 
for  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and 
had  one  of  them  illustrated  in  the  mon- 
umental catalogue  of  the  collection  as 
it  was  formed  between  1929  and  1967. 

The  people  I  have  mentioned  were 
great  professiona's  who  made  up  the 
rules  as  they  went  along.  The  institu- 
tion that  they  served  was  relatively 
small,  as  were  the  iiumber  of  people 
who  founded  it,  the  likely  degree  of 
public  response,  and  the  competition 
from  other  museums.  Those  v^^ho  are 
responsible  for  the  museum  today  a^e 
subject  to  pressures  of  quite  another 
order.  But  the  museum  has  not  lost  the 
tradition  of  unhesitating  personal  taste 
that  marked  it  from  the  beginning. 
Some  people  resent  that  taste,  but 
when  they  suggest  that  the  museum  has 
"stagnated"  in  recent  years  they  most 
often  mean  that  their  own  favorites 
have  not  been  in  the  fo'-e. 

If  you  think  for  instance  that  Fair- 
field Porter  was  the  savior  of  a  certain 
kind  of  American  painting,  or  Philip 
Pearlstein  the  ideal  spokesman  for  an- 


other, or  Leon  Golub  an  indispensable 
witness  to  the  public  events  of  our 
time,  then  you  may  not  find  much  sup- 
port at  the  Modern  Museum.  The  mu- 
seum is  strong  where  it  wants  to  be 
strong.  Elsewhere,  it  doesn't  much 
care. 

But  I  myself  find  it  difficult  to  speak 
of  "stagnation"  when — to  take  one  in- 
stance only — the  museum  owned  530 
drawings  in  1960  and  now  owns  over 
six  diousand  with  no  loss  of  stringency 
in  the  choice.  To  install  a  selection  of 
the  street-hockey  masks  that  were  in  all 
the  stores  in  1972  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  mark  of  stagnation  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Design.  Nor  does 
the  acquisition  by  the  Department  of 
Film  of  a  cross  section  of  Chinese  mov- 
ies from  the  fifties. 

What  is  important  is  not  only  that 
the  museum  should  not  stagnate.  It  is 
that  we  ourselves  should  not  stagnate 
in  our  relation  to  the  museum.  I  can 
think  of  new  departments  that  I  should 
like  to  see  created — one  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recorded  Sound,  and  another 
a  Department  of  Ephemera — but  the 
important  thing  is  that  despite  its  great 
increase  in  size  the  museum  is  still  what 
it  was  in  1929:  a  museum  of  Modern- 
ism, with  all  that  implies  in  the  way  of 
philosophical  commitment. 

If  you  think  that  Modernism  is  dead 
and  done  with,  an.l  that  the  very  histo- 
ry of  it  should  be  (in  the  jargon  of  the 
day)  deconstructed,  then  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  is  not  on  your  side.  If 
you  think  that  all  works  of  art  have 
more  or  less  the  same  rank  as  historical 
documents,  and  that  what  is  usually 
classed  as  kitsch  should  be  given  equal 
time  with  Picasso  and  Matisse,  then 
you  will  not  find  support  in  the  Mod- 
ern Museum.  If  you  believe  in  "the  oth- 
er nineteenth  century"  of  academic 
and  Salon  painting,  and  if  you  think 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "the  other 
twentieth  century"  that  is  quite  as  re- 
warding as  the  Modernist  classics — 
well,  there  too  you  will  find  that  the 
Modern  Museum  is  against  you.  But 
there  are  other  museums  that  may  take 
your  side.  What  matters  is  that  on  its 
chosen  ground  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  was  the  first  thing  of  its  kind 
and  is  still  the  best.  D 
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NATIVE  WOMEN  UNDER  SEA-ALMOND  TREES 


(Continued from  page  115)  sound  like 
the  sea. 

There's  another  sea  around  the 
mountains  now:  the  air.  It's  sailed  by 
small  rickety  planes  that  ply  the  lower 
archipelago  in  hops,  as  piratical  in  their 
tilt  as  the  old  schooners.  The  reserva- 
tion counters  look  like  whar\fes,  with 
the  same  chaos  of  cardboard  cartons, 
quarrels,  passengers,  as  when  I  learned 
the  island  at  eye  level,  from  coiling 
country'  roads  with  bright  buses  chris- 
tened by  the  priest,  groaning  round  the 
plunge  of  precipices  above  the  green 
and  indigo  canefields.  I  learned  it  from 
the  backs  of  beaches,  pig  middens,  gar- 
bage, brown  standing  rivers.  I  learned 
the  coast  in  penplum — Anse  La  Raye, 
Canaries,  Laborie,  Choiseul,  Sou- 
friere,  in  detail,  cliff  by  cliff,  without  a 
map.  The  big  stone  churches,  the 
wooden  jetties,  the  canoes  coming  out 
to  the  wildly  lurching  vessel.  Today, 
the  calm  black  captains,  the  screaming 
first  mates,  the  fat  women  with  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  who  are  brokers, 
take  the  small  planes,  as  if  they  were 
schooners. 

The  wharves,  basins,  and  careen- 
ages, with  their  arguments  and  crates, 
still  sound  the  same  as  when  the  old  jet- 
ties built  with  greenheart  pilings  and 
slung  with  old  truck  tires  had  the  smell 
that  came  from  rotting  hulls  in  the 
abused  lagoons.  That  was  the  smell 
that  filled  my  grandmother's  house,  in 
a  row  oi  shacks  called  The  City  of  Ref- 
uge, where  there  were  hills  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  looking  as  high  as  mornes, 
and  as  high  as  the  gable  roofs  of  the  old 
town.  Women,  fouled  with  coal  dust 
that  sooted  the  hovels  around  the  har- 
bor, carried  huge  panniers  of  coal  on 
ladders  steeply  up  the  white  hulls  of 
liners.  It  was  like  an  ant  hill.  \XTien  the 
ant  hill  diminished  and  the  black  pyra- 
mids were  just  grit,  the  silence  was  like 
Egypt.  I  have  learned  something  from 
all  that  poverty  with  no  respect  for  it, 
with  no  nostalgia. 

It  is  like  a  fist  in  the  heart  still  to  see 
it.  But  what  hurts  more  is  not  to  have 
painted  the  island  well  and  not  to  have 
found  something  in  the  smeU  of  paint, 
the  brackish  water,  that  would  have 
taught  me  what  the  coal  carriers  know, 
and  their  granddaughters  who  sell  trin- 


kets near  the  almond  trees  of  the  white 
hotels.  La  vie  a  raide.  The  life  is  hard. 

There  is  a  famous  painting  by  Gau- 
guin of  two  Tahitian  women  sitting  on 
a  beach  in  the  sun,  doing  nothing,  may- 
be saying  nothing  for  stretches  be- 
tween spurts  of  gossip.  I  have  come 
back  to  the  island  and  seen  the  pos- 
tures ot  such  women,  sisters  of  the  one 
I  once  tried  to  paint  in  the  oils,  en  plein 
air.  on  the  beach  at  Gros  Islet.  She 
might  be  one  of  the  vendors  outside 
the  luxur\'  hotels  now,  sitting  on  the 
damp,  dark  roots  of  a  sea-almond  in 
the  shade,  with  her  pile  of  unsold  trin- 
kets, her  tray  of  mangoes  and  oranges, 
her  lurid  tropical  cloths.  They  all  keep 
still  enough,  as  if  they  were  sitting  for  a 
subject:  Native  Women  Under  Sea-Al- 
mond Trees.  Hours  pass,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  their  movement  is  no 
farther  than  a  few  feet.  Another  snap- 
shot: three  women,  skirts  tucked  be- 
tween their  thighs,  washing  rags  in  the 
small  brown  stream  that,  on  the  map  of 
the  island,  is  called  a  river.  This  is  on 
the  leeward  coast  ber\x'een  the  villages 
of  Canaries  and  Anse  La  Raye.  Behind 
them  the  bush  is  impenetrable,  and 
dangerous  because  of  snakes.  We  are 
guests  of  the  tourist  board,  and  our 
driver,  with  an  over-jaunty  haiJ  in  pa- 
tois, wishes  them  good  morning.  He 
tells  one  our  photographer  would  like 
to  take  pictures  of  them. 

"For  who?"  a  woman  asks.  "To 
make  money  on  our  heads?"  She  is  the 
youngest  with  a  witty  but  hostile  face. 
The  rw'o  others  keep  washing. 

"No,  it's  for  the  ministr\',"  the  inter- 
preter says.  "It  is  a  thing  of  education, 
for  the  government." 

"The  government?"  the  young  one 
says.  "The  government  don't  know 
that  women  washing  clothes  in  the 
reever?" 

"It  is  for  education,"  the  driver 
laughs.  "For  the  children." 

"For  the  children?  The  children 
don't  know  that  their  mothers  washing 
clothes  in  the  reever?" 

And  no  laughter,  no  courtesies  of 
presenting  credentials,  or  my  telling 
them  that  I  was  born  here  and  have 
come  back  for  a  visit,  will  dissuade 
them. 

What  is  in   (Continued  on  page  1 62) 
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Sunroom 


R«efromPella 

The  Pella  Sunroom  isn  t  an  ordinary  room 
addition  At  your  house  it  will  create  a  feeling  of 
space  all  around  and  give  an  abundance  of 
light  Unlike  some  greenhouse  attachments, 
the  Pella  Sunroom  is  constructed  entirely  of 
solid  wood  and  insulating  glass  for  strength 
and  energy  savings.  And  its  corripletely  cov- 
ered with  low-maintenance  aluminum  that 
doesn't  need  paint 

Send  today  for  your  free  ti,  et 

describing  the  Pella  Sunroom  g 

Pelia  offers 

FREE  BOOKLET!  Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  Pella  Idea  Book 

I  plan  to  r^  build  f"  remodel  lT  replace  windows 
and  doors 

Name 


Address 


State , 


_Zi[j 


Telephone 

Mail  to:  Pella  Windows  and  Doors 
Dept  C03H4,  100  Main  Street 
Pella,  Iowa  50219 


This  coupon  answered  within  24  hours. 
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NATIVE  WOMI^N  UNDER  SEA-ALMOND  TREES 


(i'.ofitinucd  from  page  161)  h  for  thcMn? 
Where  is  the  future  in  being  remorse- 
lessly photographed  hke  our  island? 
She  is  not  angry,  just  country-witted. 
1  low  can  a  photograph  save  her?  The 
photographer  takes  pictures  ot  other 
things.  The  courtesies  of  farewell  are 
flat. 

You  could  call  this  being  "deep  in 
the  country,"  and  it  could  be  nice  and 
so  nineteenth  century  to  have  written 
of  natives  scared  that  their  souls  might 
be  iinprisoned  in  a  black  box,  but  it  is 
the  irascibility  of  poverty.  Paid,  you 
know  that  they  would  pose,  shift 
stances,  and  deliver  the  required  im- 
age. Another  slide:  here  is  a  man  in 
gray  clothes  that  smell  as  damp  as  the 
earth,  walking  through  the  banana 
fields;  here  is  a  boy  offering  you  useless 
bits  of  sulfur  on  the  rim  of  a  volcano; 
here  is  a  man  who  kills  snakes,  a  cutlass 
cradled  in  his  arms,  with  his  far-sighted 
country  squint  looking  toward  moun- 
tains too  thick  with  forest  to  cultivate. 
And  here,  there  would  have  been  three 
women  washing  by  a  river.  Their  way 
of  life.  Hard. 

It  is  not  yours  any  longer,  no  matter 
how  many  small-island  wharves  you 
visit  from  a  car.  Glass  separates.  The 
camera's  lens,  the  car  window,  even  a 
framed  watercolor.  Strange  how  some- 
thing so  clear  and  bland  as  a  simple 
watercolor  can  contain  time,  or  come 
to  mean  now  both  distance  and  time.  I 
used  to  try  to  be  with  them  when  I 
painted  there,  the  women  who  look  me 
up  and  down  sullenly.  Now,  I  am  no 
different  from  the  photographer,  even 
if  I  can  talk  their  patois  like  a  native.  In 
those  days  I  did  not  need  a  go-between. 
That  girl  on  the  beach  at  Gros  Islet 
who  posed  for  me  and  my  painter 
friend,  we  called  her  Miss  Gauguin. 
She  had  copious  black  hair  and  looked, 
we  hoped,  Tahitian.  Firm-thighed,  but 
with  loose  breasts  under  a  colorless 
cheap  drcos.  The  drawing  came  out 
badly.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  dra- 
ma of  the  sitting  itself  than  the  subject. 
There  was  the  hot  sand,  the  hues  of  a 
warm  sea,  bush,  the  smell  of  seaweed, 
and  the  pale  roofs  of  the  fishing  village 
around  us,  but  the  idea  had  oniv  its  tu- 
mescence. I  \5'as  over;.'h^  hrsedbv  her 
surrender. 

This  was  near  the  abanduned  n-iv^xi 


-v.. 


Derek  Wakutt  in  St.  Lucia 

base  at  Gros  Islet,  the  north  of  the  is- 
land, this  village  from  which  Miss  Gau- 
guin came,  but  now  the  war — the  far 
war,  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world— had  been  over  for  five  years. 
There  were  no  wrecks  on  our  beaches 
then,  no  shattered  coconut  palms,  no 
wooden  crosses  with  helmets  on  them, 
like  the  movies.  That  was  all  in  history. 
The  war  was  beginning  to  feel  as  far 
away  as  the  empty  arches  of  the  Vigie 
Barracks,  as  historical  as  the  sulfur 
springs  where  the  Marines  must  have 
bathed  to  wash  away  their  homesick- 
ness. Behind  Miss  Gauguin  there  was  a 
blackened  concrete  ramp  that  slanted 
into  the  clean,  clear,  green  water  from 
overgrowing  weeds  and  piled  sand  that 
was  used  by  navy  planes,  and,  under 
the  low  mountains,  good  American 
roads. 

I  stay  in  hotels  now  when  I  go  home. 
Along  the  rails  fronting  the  long  white 
beach  hotels  native  women  have 
draped  their  open-air  stores  to  the  sea 
breeze.  T-shirts,  skirts,  head-ties, 
beads,  corals.  They  are  there  early,  and 
stay  all  day.  La  vie  a  raide.  When  it  is 
too  hot,  or  when  they're  tired  of  ap- 
proaching the  tourists  with  their  easy, 
energy-hoarding  stride,  tired  of  being 
turned  away,  of  trying  an  American  ac- 
cent for  a  sale  that  rarely  happens,  they 
stay  in  the  shade  of  the  sea-almond 
trees.  They  wait. 

The  government  doesn't  know  that 
there  are  women  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
the  almonds  in  front  of  the  luxury 
beach  hotel,  its  sand  fuU  of  bronzing 
Italians  and  Swedes?  The  tourist  board 
doesn't  know  it?  Yes,  but  the  govern- 
ment has  to  look  past  them  to  the  num- 
ber of  broiling  blondes  on  the  beach. 
I  hey  have  to  look  at  them  as  decor,  as 
local  color.  At  dusk  the  women  walk 
back  to  their  village.  The  next  day  they 


wait.  W^en  noon  hits,  they  are  still  as 
stones,  as  the  nets,  the  broad  almond 
leaves.  Glare.  Blue  smoke  coils  from 
the  sandy  yards  of  the  fishing  villages. 
Land  breeze  in  the  sun,  sea  breeze  at 
night,  or  is  it  the  other  way  around?  I 
know  my  trade  better  than  the  trades. 
Nothing  on  the  noon  water.  The  faint 
stroke  of  a  sail.  The  emptiness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  watching  women.  WTiose  is 
that  sail?  A  stroke  of  zinc  white. 

Master  of  that  small  vessel,  I  want  a 
strength  soaked  in  the  sea  like  the 
green-heart  pilings,  I  want  a  logwood 
heart,  un  coeur  campeche,  like  these 
women,  because  la  vie  a  raide.  Still, 
isn't  their  stillness  merely  boredom? 
Isn't  that  native  patience  just  the 
French  metropolitan  daydream  of 
both  Rousseaus,  Jean-Jacques  and  the 
Douanier,  of  an  island  paradise,  the 
erotic  fragrance  of  frangipani,  that 
hard-petaled  white  flower,  which 
comes  off  the  pages  of  Gauguin's  jour- 
nal, Noa-Noa,  of  the  happy  native,  the 
noble  savage?  Doesn't  your  envy  of 
their  quiet  degrade  them?  It  would,  if  I 
were  not  a  native  myself,  if  the  frangi- 
pani were  not  as  common  to  me  as  our 
patois.  If  I  had  not  moved  so  far  from 
them  over  years  spent  in  cities  where  I 
have  seen  a  lot  but  learned  nothing  that 
they  don't  know.  One  cannot  paint  na- 
ture from  memory  unless  it  is  idealized, 
as  longing  or  as  nostalgia.  We  can't  in- 
vent light.  You  have  to  be  there. 

This  is  what  I  would  like  to  save  for 
old  age.  To  finish  what  I  began  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  To  have  stacks 
of  canvases  with  variations  on  one  sub- 
ject, the  island  and  the  people  of  the  is- 
land. And  I  wouldn't  be  setting  out  for 
some  Pacific  island,  some  Cythere.  I'd 
just  be  coming  back  home.  The  light 
doesn't  get  old,  nor  the  sea.  Nor  the 
mornes  and  the  schooner  basins,  nor 
the  sharp-peaked  mountain  where 
wind  makes  the  bamboos  sound  like 
the  sea.  I  would  have  liked  the  canvases 
to  have  caught  and  to  have  echoed  the 
stillness  that  surrounds  the  faces  of 
those  native  women  under  the  beach 
trees.  And  maybe  that  is  what  I  meant. 
That  the  echo  of  their  quiet  is  whatz 
comes  off  a  work  of  art.  Some  unnam- 1 
able  hum.  § 

A  place  is  its  own  size,  then  more.  ^ 
Our  house  was  a  compact,  upstairs  2 
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house  with  gables  of  carpenter's  goth- 
ic,  and  a  small  porch  whose  roof  was 
covered  with  red  and  lilac  bougain- 
villea  and  allamanda  flowers  that  tell 
early.  The  flowers  fell  in  bloom,  dis- 
lodged without  wind.  It  was  on  the 
town's  edge  and  wasn't  burned.  I  am 
haunted  by  the  image  of  my  mother  re- 
turning to  the  cavernous  absence  of  a 
buried  husband,  fortifying  herself  for 
half  a  century,  from  that  moment  when 
she  moved,  in  a  black  hat  and  dress 
through  the  still-trembling  chairs  of 
her  own  house. 

The  south  of  the  island  is  flat  and 
windy,  with  rough  blue  water.  Vieux 
Fort.  The  photographer  asked  our 
driver  if  he  had  a  map  in  the  car.  We 
were  just  off  the  plane,  and  had  been 
driving  for  about  half  an  hour.  Places 
were  renaming  themselves  through  the 
frame  of  the  window.  The  photogra- 
pher sat  in  front;  I  was  at  the  back  with 
my  daughters.  The  younger  kept  ask- 
ing me  what  I  remembered  about  the 
island  when  I  was  young.  Sometimes  I 
pointed  out  places  where  I  had  paint- 
ed, or  had  wanted  to  paint  and  had 
never  gone  to  do  it.  The  charges  of 
memory  came  faster  than  I  could 
count,  so  that  a  bay  would  curve  and  be 
gone  before  I  could  remember  what  it 
meant.  The  photographer  found  the 
map  and  unfurled  it  against  the  dash- 
board. It  was  a  very  basic  map,  without 
relief,  with  only  essentials,  but  to  scale. 
The  photographer,  laughing,  showed 
how  far  we  had  traveled.  The  half  hour 
included  one  village  and  several  inlets, 
and  twisting  road.  Vieux  Fort,  Mi- 
coud,  D'Ennery.  When  I  had  sat  down 
in  the  shade  of  the  sea-almond  or  sea- 
grape  trees  to  paint  D'Ennery  over 
thirty  years  ago,  one  of  these  inlets 
meant  an  immense  amount  of  work 
and  time,  in  drawing,  in  fighting  off 
sandflies,  in  measuring  the  fury  of  the 
heat,  but  now  it  was  only  a  curve  that 
left  us  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  name  on 
the  simple  map.  My  daughters  were 
born  on  Trinidad,  a  much  larger  is- 
land. They  make  the  usual  small-is- 
lander jokes.  The  photographer  is  Eng- 
lish, from  a  larger  island.  When  he 
showed  them  how  far  we  had  traveled 
on  the  map  in  that  little  space  of  time, 
they  giggled,  then  my  older  daughter 
said,  "The  map  is  life-sized."  d 
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unique  accents  tor  every  door  »nd  decor 
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beauty. . .  Valli  &  Colombo  lever  sets 

combine  brass  and  n.atural  woods  or 

designer  colors  for  their  new  "Italian 

Touch."  The  perfect  touch!  See  them  at 
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free  catalog  today. 
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KEY  BISCAYNE'S 
NEWEST  SENSATION 
AN  OLD  FAVORITE. 


IS 
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Superb  new  management  and 
multi-million-dollar  renovations 
have  made  the  grand  estate  an 
even  greater  place. 

Come.  Capture  the  rapture  of  a 
tropical  island  paradise.  Only  20 
minutes  away  from  Miami  interna- 
tional Airport.  Sip  a  Piiia  Colada 
poolside.  Enjoy  the  sea  and  a  gentle 
breeze  to  go  with  it.  There's  golf,  tennis, 
and  the  new  Spoonbill  restaurant 
right  out  of  another  era.  Plus  a  restau- 
rant and  lounge  shaped  like  a  ship 
and  filled  with  fun.  The  US.S.  Flirt. 

This  year  taste  it  all. 

Beautiful  villas  with  marble 
Jacuzzis  and  saunas  available. 

Call  your  travel  agent  or  us  at  (800) 
327-7922,  in  Florida  (305)  361-5431. 

The  Key  Biscayne  Hotel  and  Villas. 
701  Ocean  Drive,  Key  Biscayne,  Fl  33149. 

Island  living  at  its  best. 
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L'ai'  the  Perma  Systems™  dealer  nearest  you  today.  You'll 
Find  Perma  awnings  a  beautiful  addition  to  your  home. 


i  ..  •  ,.;,,.  /;m-.7  /v.;.  i'!4i  luinbimr,  '.(Hjctiicr  vit  niuuralde- 
lii'.-iii-  i"  !ti^ii  iclifi  lIuu  was  a  feature  ol  i'aiil  dc  Lamcrie's 
VMM  I.  uvci  I'.in'-'i.uioMs  earlier.  Init  the  Frinj;e  ol  vine  leaves 
aiu!  i;rape^  sti  like  a  mil  around  the  top  owes  its  orderliness 
lo  the  rej;iilariiv  ol  ihe  Neoelassical  style  that  started  to  be 
seen  on  siKer  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
iur\.  Most  arresting  are  the  unmistakably  gothick  handles — 
the  erest  ot  the  Thompson  tamiK  ot  Kirby  Hall  in  Yorkshire. 
Their  coat  ot  arms,  a  battlemented  bar  dividing  a  silver  and 
blaek  shield  with  three  falcons,  and  a  square  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner,  or  in  proper  heraldic  language:  "per  fess  ar- 
gent and  sable  three  falcons  between  a  fess  embattled 
counter-changed,  a  canton  in  the  first  quarter,"  appears  in  a 
shaped  lapfK't  on  the  shoulder  of  the  coolers.  But  it  is  the 
commanding  size  and  three-dimensionality  of  the  crest, 
which,  placed  above  a  knight's  helm  emphasizes  the  prevail- 
ing mood  of  the  time.  In  a  less  heraldically  self-conscious 
age" — say  anytime  in  the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— earlier  generations  of  the  Thompson  family  would 
have  been  quite  content  to  place  their  crest,  if  they  used  it  at 
all,  above  the  coat  of  arms  where  it  traditionally  belonged, 
and  lightly  engraved  at  that. 

The  Gothic  revival,  of  w^hich  the  wine  coolers  represent 
one  phase — for  the  revival  itself  had  an  evolution — was  an 
eclectic  movement,  endorsed  with  good  taste  and  good  in- 
tentions by  the  building  and  furnishing  of  Horace  Walpole's 
Strawberry  Hill  at  Twickenham  in  the  1750s.  Though  much 
ot  the  furniture  in  Strawberry  Hill  was  designed  in  the  Goth- 
ic mode  there  seems  to  have  been  no  Gothic  silver.  Ten  years 
later  in  the  1760s,  Gothic  silver  made  its  first  overt  appear- 
ance with  the  manufacture  of  an  entirely  new  design  for  can- 
dlesticks. These  had  a  quatrefoil  or  cinquefoil  base  with 
interlacing  linear  ornament  very  like  the  stone  tracery  in  me- 
dieval church  windows.  Clustered  columns  such  as  those  in 
Westminster  Abbey  formed  the  shaft,  and  the  candleholder 
itself  was  of  narrow,  feathery  upright  leaves  in  two  ranks, 
suggesting  the  naturalistic  ornament  on  a  medieval  church 
capital.  By  the  late  1760s  the  Gothic  base  had  become 
square  and  stepped,  and  by  the  time  one  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  was  made  by  Samuel  Littlewood  in  1772,  the  base 
was  fully  classicized  by  the  addition  of  festoons  and  rams' 
heads,  which  reappear  on  the  candleholder.  The  earlier, 
purely  Gothic  sticks  are  not  too  common  but  do  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  auction  houses. 

An  impeccable  Gothic  form  that  is  more  common  than 
the  candlesticks  is  the  goblet,  consisting  of  a  chaste  inverted 
Gothic  arch  on  a  simple  pedestal  foot;  introduced  in  the 
1  /  /Os,  the  shape  remained  virtually  unchanged  for  decades. 
It  underlies  many  of  the  vase  forms  of  the  Adam  period  and 
is  still  seen  today  in  the  humble  egg  cup.  A  properly  Gothic 
goblet  in  the  Metropolitaii  made  in  1800  by  Nicholas 
Hearndon  has  a  particularly  interesting  histon,'.  Engraved 
with  the  arms  accollee  of  Frederick  Augustus,  second  son  of 
George  III  and  his  wife.  Princess  Frederica  of  Prussia,  it  was 
a  christening  present  from  the  princess  to  her  godchUd  and 
namesake,  Frederica  Sayers,  through  whose  granddaughter 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Livingscon  Pell  :he  goblet  came  to  the  muse- 
um as  a  gift  in  192^' 
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Sun  Control  Co. 
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Salt  Lake  City 
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Everett  Tent  &  Awning 
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Distributed  by  Unitex 
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J^erma  Systems™  cures  window  panes. 
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Now  you  can  eliminate  unsightly  windows,  doors  and 
dull  panes  forever.  With  a  Perma  Systems  retractable 
awning  for  your  home. 

A  Perma  Systems  house  is  lovely  to  come  home  to. 
Because  Perma  Systems  awnings  are  designed  to  protect 
your  patios,  balconies  and  sun  decks.  To  save  energy  by 
lowering  room  temperatures  and  reducing  air-conditioning 
costs  up  to  25%.  To  help  prevent  your  drapes,  carpets  and 
furnishings  from  fading.  And  to  give  your  house  a  sparkling 
new  look  that  will  last  for  years. 

Unitex  .National  (800)  421-8506  • 

c  1984  United  Textile 


Perma  Systems  has  been  manufacturing  and  distribunng 
high-quality  retractable  awnings  for  over  si.xty  years.  In  a 
variety  of  sizes,  shapes  and  colors  for  windows  both  large 
and  small.  And  for  all  your  outdoor  areas  with  several 
available  options.  Motorized  or  manual  operation  and  fully 
adjustable  awnings  that  guard  against  the  sun's  glare  at 
all  angles. 

For  a  free  color  brochure  call  your  local      PERVIA  ^m 
Perma  Systems  dealer  today.  And  put  an 
end  to  your  window  panes. 
Unitex  California  (213)  483-9600 

S  Supply  Company 
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nCK  TRACERY 


[<.,-'j::<tiicJ  l'<:-i  [Kigc  t(i4)  published 
ri  17'v4,  he  iiispired  :i  new  hterary 
scnrc  oi  romance^  set  in  ihe  Middle 
Ages.  This  in  turn  led  to  a  .ftro;?(/wave 
of  Gothic  architecture  and  furnishings 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  also 
to  a  certain  detectable  strain  in  hair 
styles  and  clothing  fashions  over  the 
next  few  decades,  being  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  period  from  about 
1825—45.  It  even  seems  to  have  influ- 
enced deportment,  manners,  and  the 
psychology  of  the  age,  for  eighteenth- 
centurv'  women  were  forthright  in  pos- 
ture and  speech  while  the  model  for 
nineteenth-century  women  was  that  of 
a  fragile,  shrinking,  modest  creature  in 
need  of  protection.  It  was  as  if,  by  some 
tacit  agreement  of  the  group  mind, 
women  decided  to  provide  the  neo- 
chivalric-Gothic  male  with  something 
to  protect. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  more  military  Gothic 
forms  such  as  turrets  and  crenelations 
shared  space  with  Neoclassical  silver 
and  pieces  in  the  Egyptian  taste,  along- 
side revivals  of  the  rococo  and  even 
some  chinoiserie.  WTiat  there  is  has  a 
strenuousness  and  self-consciousness 
about  it  that  is  not  present  in  the  deli- 
cate and  elegant  examples  of  Gothic 
silver  that  was  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

For  the  determined  collector  now 
opportunities  lie  in  spotting  the  Gothic 
elements  in  many  quite  unpretentious 
eighteenth-century  pieces,  which  do 
not  as  yet  fetch  the  high  prices  of  the 
more  easily  recognized  styles.  A  toast 
rack  of  1775,  for  example,  in  the  Met- 


Narrow  gadroons  decorate  lower  half  of  a 
Nicholas  Hearndon  goblet,  1800-01. 

ropolitan's  collection  is  made  up  en- 
tirely of  plain  Gothic  pointed  arches, 
and  in  its  simplicity  is  an  enchanting 
use  of  Gothic  form.  The  ogee,  a  double 
curve,  also  from  the  Gothic  vocabu- 
lary, appears  in  silver  of  the  1760s,  of- 
ten in  connection  with  pierced  work, 
as  on  the  sides  of  bread  and  cake  bas- 
kets and  cheese  dishes  or  as  cast  addi- 
tions in  the  form  of  handles  and  vegetal 
ornament  around  bases  and  edges. 
Perforations  sometimes  took  a  more 
literal  form  from  medieval  architecture 
in  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  designs  in  the 
w^alls  and  baskets  of  all  kinds.  At 
Strawberry  Hill  the  balustrade  of  the 


staircase  is  pierced  with  just  such  inter- 
laced quatrefoil  and  other  motifs. 

Collectors  may  also  unblushingly  ac- 
quire those  more  clamorously  gothick 
pieces  from  the  nineteenth  century, 
still  considered  curiosities.  The  latter 
appear  in  the  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury but  are  not  too  common.  This  may 
well  be  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
been  sold  for  their  melt  value  already 
or  do  not  come  on  the  market,  it  being 
thought  that  they  present  little  of  inter- 
est to  collectors  concerned  with  "art." 
The  type  of  Gothic  seen  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  in  fact  more  goth- 
ick than  Gothic. 

Prices  are  rising  and  a  wooden 
standing  cup  with  a  model  of  the  round 
tourer  of  Windsor  Castle  on  the  cover 
in  silver  gilt  and  a  Gothic  base  made  by 
John  Linnit  sold  in  New  York  last  year 
for  $14,500.  For  modest  collecting  a 
whiff  of  the  Gothic  may  be  had  in  the 
possession  of  an  object  with  heraldic 
engraving,  for  heraldry,  especially  as 
far  as  it  allowed  scope  for  the  proud 
display  of  a  many-quartered,  lineage- 
advertising  coat  of  arms,  was  impor- 
tant to  the  Neo-Gothic  mood. 

Some  of  us,  of  course,  are  content  to 
collect  with  the  appreciative  eye.  Ad- 
vances in  knowledge  of  what  really  is 
the  history  of  this  or  that  in  the  decora- 
tive arts  always  begins  by  the  formation 
of  a  corpus  of  related  objects.  For 
Gothic  silver  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth,  this 
corpus  is  barely  begun,  and  it  will  take 
the  united  w^ork  of  both  the  possessing 
and  the  non-possessing  collectors  to 
assemble  it.  n 


WHERE  ART  COMES  FIRST 


(Continued  from  page  121)  the  outset 
she  has  tended  to  buy  slowly  and  defin- 
itively, to  savor  one  or  rsv^o  exemplary 
works  by  several  indispensable  Ab- 
stract Expressionists  and  the  more 
painterly  practitioners  of  Pop.  The  two 
fine  works  in  the  collection  by  Arshile 
Gorky  invite  that  kind  of  savoring, 
their  soft.  sniok\  u^n  ,  evr,V;:-o  ;i^ 


feeling  of  nature  that  the  artist,  nos- 
talgic for  his  native  Armenia  ex- 
pressed in  his  eloquent  letters.  Nearby 
is  Willem  de  Kooning's  Time  of  the 
Fire,  painted  soon  afte^  the  explosive 
Woman  series  and  showrng  that  even 
minus  its  angry  figurative  subject  mat- 
ter his  painting  is  still  saturated  with 
vc'canic  emotional  content.  Mean- 


while, Robert  Rauschenberg's  Rhyme 
wields  pandemonium  with  great  deli- 
cacy, its  collage  of  ingredients,  which 
include  a  necktie  that  sports  a  photo- 
transferred  cowboy  scene,  blending 
into  a  painterly  blur  when  viewed  from 
a  respectable  distance. 

Admiring  art  from  a  distance  is  not 
the  habit  of     (Continued  on  page  1 68) 
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The  best  laid  plans  of  architects  and  designers 

begin  with  RE.  Guerin. 


At  P.E.  Guerin,  we  consider  decorative 
hardware  and  accessories  more  than  ac- 
cessories. We've  always  approached  them 
as  focal  points.  As  the  critical  highlights 
that  either  make  a  room.  Or  break  it. 

Which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  so 
many  discerning  designers  have  been 
coming  to  us— and  only  us— for  well  over  a 
century.  For  faucet  sets,  door  knobs,  pulls, 
finials,  fixtures  and  more.  All,  of  the  most 
exquisite  design  and  exceptional  execu- 
tion. All  reflecting  the  elegance,  taste  and 


meticulous  attention  to  detail  that  have 
made  us  a  tradition  in  many  of  the  world's 
most  prominent  homes. 

We  invite  you  to  browse  through  our 
catalog.  It's  yours  for  just  $5.  Send  pay- 
ment, plus  your  name  and  address  to:  P.E. 
Guerin,  23  Jane  St.,  N.Y,  N.Y  10014. 

And  if,  in  the  unlikely  event  you  don't  find 
exactly  what  you  want,  relax.  We'll  search 
among  our  thousands  of  custom  models, 
or  develop  something  totally  unique . .  .just 
for  you. 


RE.  GUERIN,  INC. 

At  home  in  the  finest  homes. . .  for  over  125  years. 
1982  Award  by  Classical  America 
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WimiE  ART  COMES  FIRST 


(Continued from  page  166)  collectors, 
luit  possession  is  not  to  be  taken  tor 
granted  either.  "I've  always  liked 
Rauschenberg's  early  Combine  paint- 
ings, but  purchasing  art  largely  de- 
pends on  circumstance:  what  is 
available,  when  it  is  available — and  the 
price.  I  listen  to  advice,  but  I  don't  buy 
at  all  impulsively;  I  tend  to  watch  an 
artist's  development  and  wait  until  a 
certain  piece  of  his  becomes  available. 
Johns  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  so  for  the 
Map  I  dared  to  pay  a  high  price  at  the 
time  it  was  offered." 

Why  does  it  number  among  her 
prized  possessions?  The  response  is 
quietly  zealous:  "There's  so  much 
depth  to  the  paint;  you  are  drawn  into 
it  by  the  variety  of  color  and  brush- 
work.  And  I  think  the  stenciling  only 
adds  to  that  by  being  depth-provok- 
ing." In  this  version  of  Johns's  Map 
layers  of  gray  nearly  obliterate  the  map- 
like arrangement  of  red,  yellow,  and 
blue.  In  effect,  Johns  produced  a  col- 
ored map  and  then  erased  it  tonally. 

Laying  down  color  only  to  deny  it — 
beautifully — is  not  only  a  preoccupa- 
tion of  Johns's.  As  one  strolls  from 
room  to  room,  one  notices  that  few  of 
the  cherished  art  works  in  this  collec- 
tion are  vivid;  most  are  subdued,  tend- 
ing to  drive  their  aesthetic  points 
clearly,  albeit  in  black,  white,  and  a 
spectrum  of  gray.  In  this  way,  the  col- 
lector's taste  matches  Johns's  painterly 
rhetoric. 

Whereas  Rauschenberg  and  Johns 
are  masters  of  the  rhetoric  of  painting, 


Pop  artist  Roy  Lichtenstein  has  built 
upon  their  efforts  by  exploiting  art's 
self-consciousness,  defdy  and  wittily 
addressing  not  only  the  techniques  of 
artmaking  but  also  the  mechanisms  of 
advancing  a  career.  Given  this,  there's 
something  especially  charming  about 
the  fledgling  mastery  of  his  painting 
Masterpiece,  which  hangs  prominently 
in  this  collection.  'T  like  the  early  Lich- 
tensteins,  when  the  Ben  Day  dots  were 
not  too  systematized  and  the  subject 
not  too  slick — although  the  paintings 
are  of  course  slick  by  nature,"  muses 
the  collector. 

There  are  relatively  few  Minimal 
works  in  the  collection,  and  these  are 
typically  methodical  and  astringent.  A 
fairly  recent  sculpture  by  Carl  Andre, 
The  Way  North,  East,  South  and  West, 
offers  an  arrangement  of  cedar  beams 
that  endows  the  points  of  the  compass 
with  palpable  sensuousness.  Along 
with  this  is  an  early,  tough  wall  relief  by 
Donald  Judd,  composed  of  horizontal, 
sequentially  sized  half-cylinders.  This 
difficult  work  prompted  the  question 
of  taste:  what  attraction  does  a  Judd 
have? 

"It's  interesting  you  should  ask,  be- 
cause my  brother,  who  also  collects, 
and  I  discuss  this  all  the  time.  He 
doesn't  like  Minimal  art  because  it's 
too  architectural,  but  that's  exactly 
why  I  like  it:  it's  clear,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. I  like  the  Judd  because  it  sort  of 
marches  along;  it's  satisfying  in  the  way 
you  feel  when  you  know  where  you're 
going." 


Lavishly  sprinkled  throughout  the 
house  are  representative  works  by 
younger  artists  with  solid  reputations: 
Joel  Shapiro,  Richard  Serra,  Elizabeth 
Murray,  Bryan  Hunt,  Christopher 
Wilmarth,  Neiljenney,  and  Judy  Pfaff, 
to  name  a  few.  But  the  collector  has- 
tens to  add  that  limited  space  prevents 
acquiring  as  many  art  works  as  she 
would  like,  and  partly  because  of  this, 
she  has  turned  to  underwriting  the 
costs  of  outdoor  sculpture,  environ- 
mental art,  and  even  dance.  (Sculptor 
Claes  Oldenburg  and  dancer  Trisha 
Brown  have  received  such  support.) 
Or  else  she  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  bro- 
ker by  searching  for  other  patrons  who 
want  to  support  the  contemporary  art- 
ists who  excite  her. 

Meanwhile,  she  generously  stocks 
museums  with  her  much-coveted  art  to 
fortify  their  public  collections  and  also 
readily  lends  works  to  curators  for 
traveling  exhibitions.  With  so  many  of 
her  art  objects  constantly  in  demand, 
the  walls  of  her  apartment  are  often  be- 
reft of  their  familiar  inhabitants. 
"What'll  I  do?"  she  said  to  Jasper 
Johns  over  dinner  some  weeks  ago.  "I 
can't  stand  to  be  without  Between  the 
Clock  and  the  Bed  for  a  year."  "I'll  lend 
you  mine,"  Johns  said.  It  was  an  invalu- 
able moment,  a  gesture  on  his  part  that 
expressed  trust,  respect,  and  gratitude 
for  patronage  as  informed  and  freely 
given  as  this.  It  might  also  have  ex- 
pressed that  to  be  early,  an  art  patron 
need  not  be  quick,  simply  prepared,  d 
Editor:  Lynn  Benton  Morgan. 


GREEK  REVIVAL 


(Continued  from  page  132)  women  of 
the  village  ask  if  they  can  come  and 
watch  from  our  terrace." 

An  architect  friend  says  the  house 
was  a  ruin,  with  barely  a  room  that 
didn't  have  gaping  holes  to  the  outside. 
He  gave  Ginger  a  two-week  crash 
course  in  architecture:  "I  drew  proper 
architectural  drawings,  then  did  artis- 
tic impressions  of  how  each  corner 
would  look,  wrote  down  the  size  of  ev- 


erything, every  little  detail,  and  then 
had  it  translated  into  Greek."  The  Gii- 
mours  stuck  to  the  traditional  styles,  no 
easy  thing  as  the  native  Greeks  tu:  i  in- 
creasingly to  the  less  expensive  and 
more  easily  miaintained  modes  of  For- 
mica and  linoleum.  Their  builder 
scorned  the  peasant-style  roof  of  cane 
and  beams  they  wanted  in  the  kitchen, 
but  the  villagers,  who  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  restoration,  admired  it. 


turning  his  antipathy  to  approbation. 
The  local  technique  of  paving  the 
floors  with  black  and  white  pebbles — 
koklakia — is  faithfully  followed,  Gin- 
ger having  painted  the  exact  designs 
she  wanted  into  the  cement.  One  of  the 
three  remaining  stonemasons  in  the  vil- 
lage "sat  under  our  tree  for  a  year, 
hacking  away  at  sandstone." 

One  intensive  year  of  lowering  roofs 
and  floors  created  the  spacious,  vi- 
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brant  house  they  have.  What  were 
once  the  donkey  stables  that  led  direct- 
ly to  the  street  is  now  a  family  room. 
There  are  three  bedrooms,  including 
the  captain's  room  and  the  winter 
room,  where  in  the  wild  months  they 
can  huddle  round  the  ever-burning 
fire.  There  is  the  sala,  the  two-story- 
high  master  room  of  the  house,  and  the 
insulated  kitchen,  a  cozy  refuge  for  ex- 
patriates when  it  turns  cold  and  damp; 
and  a  bathroom,  cunningly  conceived 
to  appear  empty  but,  in  fact,  fully 
equipped,  complete  with  washing  ma- 
chine and  dryer.  Plus  terraces  with 
steps  to  sit  on  and  a  courtyard  in  which 
to  eat  alfresco  or  party  through  the 
night.  Decor  is  Greek  traditional,  with 
some  Turkish  influence — no  surprise 
given  that  Turkey  ruled  the  island  for 
some  five  hundred  years.  A  unique  lo- 
cal decorative  device  is  embroideries 
created  from  silkworm  cocoons.  "At 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  Italians  in- 
troduced silkworms,  but  they  didn't 
tell  the  islanders  how  to  use  and  make 
thread  from  them.  So  they  took  the 
whole  cocoons,  cut  them  up  and  made 
designs.  It's  a  whole  bizarre  art  form  of 
their  own.  Every  house  has  one,  tricked 
out  with  gold  thread,  sequins,  and  some- 
times mother  of  pearl." 

"The  ideal  time  is  Easter  until  the 
beginning  of  July.  May  and  June  are 
the  best  months,  September  and  Octo- 
ber delightful.  Winter  is  an  illuminat- 
ing experience:  Ginger  loves  it,  but  I 
prefer  the  summer,  playing  around 
with  boats."  With  children  now  at 
school  they  frequently  have  to  go  in 
August  when  the  village,  normally  a 
thousand  strong,  is  crammed  with  ten 
thousand  holidaymakers.  "You  don't 
go  there  then  for  peace  and  quiet,  you 
go  for  the  scene  and  scandalous  gossip. 
It's  certainly  less  comfortable  than  it 
was,  but  with  your  own  house  you  have 
a  sanctuary.  Personally,  I  like  a  familiar 
place,  somewhere  to  keep  going  back 
to,  where  there  are  people  you  know, 
where  it's  easy  to  move  in  and  out.  And 
it's  great  for  the  children."  And,  de- 
spite the  holidaymakers,  there  is  still  a 
true  village  life,  the  jingle  of  goat  bells, 
and,  because  of  the  architecture,  a 
need  always  to  go  in  and  out,  to  be  in 
contact  with  nature.  "There's  nothing 


to  be  confused  about,  only  decisions 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  the  beach. 
That's  when  the  magic  occurs."  The 
only  drawback  is  that  David  finds  it  im- 
possible to  work  there. 

And  it  is  work  that  has  brought  Da- 
vid Gilmour  these  delights.  He  has 
been  sixteen  years  with  Pink  Floyd. 
Their  first  monster,  Dark  Side  of  the 
Moon,  has  sold  nineteen  million  units 
and  became  in  May  the  first  album  ever 
to  have  been  ten  years  without  a  break 
in  the  American  LP  charts;  The  Wall,  a 
double  album  issued  in  1979  has  sold 
twelve  million  copies.  But  has  the 
Floyd  come  to  an  end?  Although  not 
officially  split  up,  the  band  has  not 
worked  together  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Of  late,  Roger  Waters,  the  bass  guitar- 
ist, has  come  up  with  lyrical  ideas,  the 
theme  which  holds  the  album  together. 
In  David's  words:  "The  guy  who 
brings  in  the  most  stuff  is  obviously  the 
most  powerful,  though  no  one  in  the 
Floyd  was  ever  able  to  make  decisions 
and  put  them  through  without  the  oth- 
ers agreeing.  We  had  a  reasonably 
good  working  relationship  that  in- 
volved major  fights  on  a  regular  basis." 
Demure  words  from  the  equable  GU- 
mour;  the  rock-'n'-roU  gossip  grape- 
vine is  crammed  with  tales  of  Waters's 
megalomanic  modus  operandi,  well  re- 
flected by  a  cartoon  of  Waters  and  the 
artist  Gerald  Scarfe  in  GUmour's  stu- 
dio. The  drawing  shows  the  pair  in 
school  uniform  and  is  captioned 
"School  BuUy  'Flashman'  Waters  and 
his  Inky  Pal." 

The  upshot  is  the  current  divide. 
Waters  has  cut  his  own,  critically  de- 
rided album  with  grandiose  stage  show 
to  accompany  it;  GUmour  his  solo  al- 
bum, a  European  tour  and  a  recent  42- 
gig  assault  on  North  America.  "I  can 
only  guess  if  Pink  Floyd  will  come  back 
together.  We  might  do  something  again, 
but  not  for  a  year  or  two.  Perhaps  we'U 
do  a  series  of  farewell  tours,  clean  up  in 
America  and  round  the  world.  'Positive- 
ly the  last  appearance,'  etc." 

It's  obviously  an  awkward  situation. 
Fans  feel  aggrieved  that  the  fruitful 
marriage  they've  adored  has  been  end- 
ed. The  new  is  assailed  for  what  is  im- 
possible; you  haven't  produced  what 
they  know       (Continued  on  page  1 70) 
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{Continued  from  pa<ft,c  169)  and  love, 
hilt  what  you  have  produced  is  not  the 
ila/zling  novelty  that  would  justify  the 
change.  "'Fhe  elements  that  make  Pink 
I'loyd  are  partly  me  anyway,  and  other 
elements  may  have  rubbed  off  on  me. 
There's  no  point  in  trying  to  be  Pink 
Floyd  and  no  point  in  trying  to  be  com- 
pletely different;  it's  exciting  and  it's 
frightening."  So  far,  gigs  are  sellouts, 
reviews  somewhat  sniffy. 

The  stage  show  is  no  mammoth  Pink 
Floyd  production;  Gilmour  and  his 
band  are  traveling  by  bus  rather  than 
the  private  plane  the  Floyd  preferred. 
But  the  lighting  and  effects  are  charm- 
ing and,  best  of  all,  the  magnificent 
plangent  chords  that  are  Gilmour's 
hallmark  sing  out  across  the  audito- 
rium. More  intimate,  less  epic;  just  as 
effective.  It  was  the  pursuit  and 
achievement  of  technical  and  musical 
excellence  that  made  the  Floyd  almost 
Grand  Old  Men  of  rock-'n-roU,  the  tar- 
gets of  vicious  assaults  from  the  young 
tyros  for  whom  rock  must  be  raw,  sex- 
ual, h\per-speedy,  and  aggressive. 

David  Gilmour  is  not  the  archetypal 
rock-'n'-roller,  up  all  night  in  the  clubs 
playing  a  tw^elve-bar  blues.  His  Eliza- 
bethan manor's  previous  owner  was 
Alvin  Lee  of  Ten  Years  After,  who 
filled  it  with  red  lights  and  strobes.  The 
Gilmours'  taste  is  mildly  bohemian  but 
immaculate.  Not  exactly  chubby,  Da- 
vid looks  comfortable  in  corduroys 
and  open-necked  shirts.  He  talks  of 
learning  golf  from  the  family  nanny, 
whose  brother  is  an  ace  player.  He  is 
good-tempered,  soft-spoken,  well- 
mannered.  He  admits  co  a  strong  bour- 
geois streak.  His  father  is  a  genetic 
scientist  who  was  a  senior  lecturer  in 
zoology  at  Cambridge  University  until 
taking  up  a  professorship  at  New  York 
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University.  There  was  a  family  assump- 
tion—shared by  Gilmour's  peers — 
that  he  would  go  to  university,  pursue  a 
career.  Gilmour  started  on  that  path; 
"but  something  panicked  me.  I 
stopped  going  to  the  exams,  I  burnt  the 
bridges.  I  was  convinced  at  seventeen 
I'd  be  successful  at  music.  I  went  for 
the  punt;  it  was  all  or  nothing.  I  can't 
see  myself  retiring  from  music.  As  long 
as  the  people  will  support  my  habit,  I'll 
carry  on  doing  it.  I  don't  know  what 
else  I  can  do  anyway,  it's  what  I'm  good 
at  and  it's  very  pleasant  to  be  paid  for 
doing  your  hobby." 

The  musical  self-confidence  and  cu- 
riosity impels  him  now,  although  with 
a  difference.  "To  succeed  you  have  to 
throw  yourself  into  it  with  a  passion 
that's  unbelievable.  A  young  group  has 
to  sacrifice  everything,  mistreat  girl 
friends,  parents,  everybody;  you  have 
to  live  entirely  and  exclusively  for  that, 
with  total  selfishness.  If  someone's  not 
good  enough  or  you  don't  get  on, 
they're  thrown  out  with  no  ceremony. 
To  succeed  in  anything  you  have  to  be 
like  that  and  I'm  not  sure  I  have  that 
ruthlessness  anymore — very  few  peo- 
ple have  when  they're  older.  I  don't 
know  if  I  can  get  that  back." 

And  of  course  his  stardom  changes 
his  relationship  to  his  band.  Having 
lived,  musically,  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  three  equals  for  sixteen 
years,  his  past  achievements  are  the 
reason  that  the  present  band  exists. 
"My  band  are  my  employees.  They're 
under  contract  with  no  future  guaran- 
tees. It's  very  strange  being  boss,  the 
one  everyone  looks  to  if  things  go 
wrong.  It's  quite  funny  not  having  ar- 
guments, having  everyone  do  just  what 
I  say.  I've  never  had  to  fight  for  author-- 
ity,  I  get  it  automatically."  Which  can 


be  awkward:  "You  want  people  ego- 
centric enough  to  assert  themselves. 
You'd  like  a  combination  of  people  do- 
ing what  you  want  them  to  do  yet  not 
afraid  to  tell  you  what  they  think  they 
should  do.  Sometimes  I  think  they 
holdback." 

It's  the  joy  of  music  that  makes  Da- 
vid run.  He  can't  see  himself  strapping 
on  a  guitar  at  65  but  reflects  that  Count 
Basie  bopped  till  he  dropped.  At  pre- 
sent he's  struggling  to  overcome  his 
shyness  at  writing  lyrics.  "There  are 
more  of  my  words  on  this  album  than 
I've  published  in  my  recorded  life  be- 
fore." He  called  in  Pete  Townsend  to 
write  the  words  for  two  songs.  "Pete's 
got  sheaves  and  sheaves  of  lyrics  and 
poetry  sitting  around  waiting.  I  do 
envy  that." 

But  there's  a  palpable  excitement  in 
his  manner,  a  genuine  delight  as  he 
shows  you  his  home  studio  with  its 
control  panel  and  24-track  tape  ma- 
chine that  cost  all  of  $  150,000.  And  the 
collector's  pride  positively  burned  as  he 
displayed  his  hundred  or  more  guitars. 
Gem  of  the  collection,  the  first  ever 
Fender  Stratocaster,  0001  on  its  plaque. 

That  day  the  studio  was  festooned 
with  streamers  and  baUoons,  the  floor 
filled  with  tables,  all  there  for  their  rav- 
ishing, blond-haired  daughter  Alice's 
eighth  birthday  party.  Ginger  was  em- 
bellishing an  immense  castle  of  a  birth- 
day cake  with  jelly  beans  and  smarties. 
David  gave  us  asparagus  from  his  gar- 
den. It  was  a  perfect  English  spring 
day.  He  was  just  off  to  America  to  do 
what  he  loved,  play  music.  Later  they 
would  be  going  to  Greece.  Maybe  one 
should  not  covet  one's  neighbor's 
oxen.  Nevertheless,  life  for  the  Gil- 
mours seemed  just  dandy,  n 

Editor:  Beatrice  Monti  delta  Corte 
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iCo-i  tinned  from  page  57)  white  would 
glow  and  illuminate  the  blues  of  the 
bay,  the  greens  of  the  hills,  and  the 
flowers  and  people  within." 

Harlan  intensified  the  desired 
"glow"  by  personally  choosing  from 
among  a  hundred-plus  shades  of  white 


for  the  main  deck,  selecting  only  those 
with  life  in  both  sun  and  shadow.  To 
augment  this  subtle  play  jf  light  and 
materials,  he  constructed  a  series  of 
skylights  and  overhead  lights  that  are 
operated  by  a  sophisticated  panel 
(which  also  activates  a  hidden  projec- 


tion screen). 

Significantly,  aside  from  minimal 
but  luxurious  furnishings  upholstered 
in  heavy  white  washable  canvas,  a  few 
white  side  tables  built  by  the  crew,  and 
a  vase  or  two  of  exotic  blossoms,  not 
even  the  smallest  trinket  adorns  these 
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rooms.  "The  boat  is  a  piece  of  art,  a 
backdrop  for  people  and  nature,  not  a 
place  to  display  art."  Busy  as  a  partner 
in  the  successful  Pacific  Union  real-es- 
tate firm  Harlan  finds  ample  solitude 
for  dreaming  on  his  houseboat.  "When 
I  come  home,  I  want  to  be  free  of  all 
clutter,"  he  explains.  "I  want  to  see 
shapes,  forms,  spaces,  and  textures 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  very  different 
from  what  I  see  during  the  business 
day." 

Joining  the  living  room  and  dining 
room  on  the  main  deck  is  a  hidden  mir- 
ror-and-brass  gazebo-like  elevator 
with  a  dual  arched  entry.  Designed 
"just  for  fun,"  it  travels  from  the  wine 
cellar  on  the  first  deck  (which  also 
houses  bedrooms,  baths,  and  a  study) 
to  the  upper-level  pavilion. 

A  dramatic  360-degree  view  of  the 
surrounding  bay,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the 
Sausalito  hills,  and  the  San  Francisco 
skyline  characterizes  the  pavilion,  or 
upper  outside  deck,  where  oversized 
white  upholstered  cushions  are  embel- 
lished here  and  there  with  brightly  pat- 
terned red  Turkish  rugs  and  saddle- 
bags, a  haggler's  prized  booty  from  the 
Turkish  Mediterranean  marketplace. 
"Here,"  gestures  Harlan  as  sea  gulls 
circle  overhead  and  the  summer  fog  fil- 
ters in,  "I  can  watch  the  sun  rise  and  set 
and  feel  removed  from  everything  but 
nature." 

Sometimes  being  close  to  nature 
takes  Bill  Harlan  away  from  the  easy  se- 
renity of  the  Taj,  but  it  is,  after  all,  the 
T^y  that  offers  him  the  escape.  A  morn- 
ing swim  in  the  icy  bay  waters,  an  even- 
ing alone  in  a  rowing  skiff  watching  the 
lights  flicker  on,  or  a  brisk  run  up  the 
fire  trails  of  Angel  Island,  "where  I 
have  the  whole  place  practically  to  my- 
self. The  sounds  and  smells  of  the  trees 
and  the  earth  there  are  so  different 
from  those  of  the  Taj.  This  distinction 
makes  the  island  seem  spiritual,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  boat  more  human 
and  appreciated. 

"For  me,  the  special  enjoyment  of 
the  Taj,''  Harlan  concludes,  "is  that  it's 
a  mood  elevator.  Most  people  aren't 
used  to  being  on  a  houseboat;  it  brings 
out  the  best  in  them.  It's  unique,  a  fol- 
ly. And  we  just  don't  have  enough  fol- 
lies in  life."  n 

Editor:  Marilyn  Schafer 
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SHADES  (     i-A\RKNESS 

"The  idea  is  to  sec  the  shadows,  not  the  hghts" 
By  Jason  Epstein 


My  old  garden  is  hardly  an  acre,  so 
thickly  shaded  by  a  canopy  of  tall  trees 
that  when  I  have  flown  over  it  in  sum- 
mertime in  a  small  plane  no  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  up  I  was  able  to  see  nei- 
ther the  garden  nor  much  of  the  house 
itself.  This  house,  concealed  from  the 
street  by  thickets  of  dogA\'Ood,  ilex,  and 
box,  was  built  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion when  the  eastern  Long  Island  vil- 
lage where  I  live  was  a  major  seaport  in 
inc  West  Indies  trade  and  later  in  whal- 
ing. Behind  the  house  where  the  well 
used  to  be,  a  brie'-:  terrace  edged  by 


The  author's  garden,  above,  with 
a  hidden  light,  below,  along  the  path. 


hosta,  ivy,  and  ferns  undulates  beneath 
a  bent  cherry  tree.  On  this  terrace  one 
hot  afternoon  a  friend  sitting  at  my  green 
table  in  the  green  shade  said  he  felt  like 
a  frog  in  a  terrarium  and  everyone 
there  agreed  that  his  image  was  exact. 
I've  lived  in  this  house  for  years  and 
know  every  branch  of  its  old  box- 
woods, hollies,  and  privet,  its  clumps 
of  lilac  and  viburnum,  its  serpentine 
borders  of  loosestrife,  sweet  rocket, 
and  "unfashionable"  magenta  phlox. 
But  on  a  moonless  night  I  might  as  well 
be  blind-         (Continued  on  page  1 74) 
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,  ml! lined  from  pJiic  172) 
u'li-lcd,  ic>  sav  nothing  of  the 
ticniblc  guests  have  had  ior 
\eais  stunihhng  in  the  dark 
down  the  brick  path  to  the 
gate  that  opens  onto  the  street 
or  aking  the  stone  path,  with 
its  sharp-sided  marble  steps, 
that  winds  up  from  the  terrace 
past  the  wahuit  tree  ringed 
with  day  lilies  to  the  garage  at 
the  top  ot  the  garden. 

For  years  I  had  known  that 
sooner  or  later  I  would  have 
to  light  these  paths,  otherwise 
someone  would  surely  fall 
and  be  hurt.  But  the  thought 
ot  a  lit  garden  bothered  me. 
Mine  is  the  kind  of  garden 
that  ought  to  sleep  at  night. 
Even  so,  to  leave  it  unlit  was 
out  of  the  question.  So  a  few 
years  ago  I  began  talking  to 
electricians. 

No  sooner,  however, 
would  they  open  their  cata- 
logues to  show  me  the  tiered 
pagoda  lights  that  they  want- 
ed to  install  than  my  resolve 
would  vanish.  "No.  No,"  I 
would  say.  "These  belong  in 
an  airport.  WTnat  I  want  are 
lights  that  can't  be  seen." 
\XTiat  I  meant,  of  course,  was  that  I 
wanted  fixtures  that  could  be  hidden 
in  the  greenery,  not  ones  that  obtruded 
like  the  Chinese  temples  for  which  they 
were  named.  But  the  craftsmen  out 
here  tend  to  take  what  you  say  literally 
and  so  they  may  also  have  assumed  that 
I  wanted  the  light  itself  to  be  invisible, 
as  in  some  sense  I  did.  So  ambivalent 
were  my  intentions  that  I  did  little  to 
clarifv'  this  confusion  and  before  long  I 
had  managed  to  offend  or  confuse  a 
half-dozen  local  electricians,  some  of 
whom  left  in  dismay  while  the  others 
promised  to  return  and  never  did.  The 
landscapers,  to  whom  I  turned  next, 
knew  nothing  about  electricity  and  ad- 
vised me  to  try  an  outdoor  lighting  spe- 
cialist. But  such  experts  are  hard  to 
^  oine  by  out  h..  re.  and  rheir  work,  from 
what  I  had  see;?  ■  ii 
some  Soutnairii;-:.  ■ 
'b-arricai  Form-  ;r  '  ■ 


he  gardens  of 


Joe  Sherry,  the  man  who  proved 
to  be  a  wizard  of  garden  lighting. 

choice.  I  had  to  do  something  about 
lighting  my  garden  and  so  I  persisted 
unenthusiastically. 

One  day  a  year  or  so  ago  I  mentioned 
my  problem  to  my  friend  Christy,  who 
runs  the  wine  store  here.  Christy  has 
lived  in  this  village  all  his  life  and 
knows  everybody.  "Well,  you  could  try 
my  cousin,"  he  said.  "He  likes  to  fool 
around  with  outdoor  lights."  His 
name,  Christy  said,  was  Joe  Sherry.  So 
a  few  weeks  later  I  called  Joe  to  make 
an  appointment,  and  on  a  sunny  day 
soon  thereafter  a  compact  man  ot 
about  fifty  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  leading  down  to  the  terrace  On 
his  close-cropped  head  he  wore  a  pork- 
pie  hat  made  of  straw  and  under  his 
arm  he  carried  the  usual  loose-leaf 
binder  filled  with  electrical  supply  cat- 
alogues. When  we  had  introduced  our- 
selves and  sat  down  at  the  green  table  I 
•'.rxplained  what  I  wanted:  "Just  a  few 
'.Ijjns  along  these  paths.  Nothing  elab- 


orate," I  added,  "just  some- 
thing so  that  people  can  find 
their  way  in  the  dark  without 
stumbling.  What  I  don't 
want,"  I  continued,  "is  to 
light  the  place  up  like  one  of 
those  Southampton  palaces 
or  like  an  airport  runway. 
And  I  don't  want  those  pago- 
da lights  with  the  three  tiers." 
Since  I  was  prepared  for  Joe 
to  leave  as  the  others  had 
done  I  got  to  the  point  quick- 
ly. "What  I  really  want  are 
lights  that  can't  be  seen,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean?" 

"I  see.  I  see,"  Joe  interrupt- 
ed as  I  was  waiting  for  the  ef- 
fect  that  my  quixotic 
requirement  had  always  had 
before.  "You  don't  want  to 
see  the  lights.  You  want  to  see 
the  darkness."  He  talked  so 
that  he  seemed  to  start  a  new 
sentence  before  he  had  quite 
finished  the  last  one.  "You 
want  to  say,  'Oh!  what  beauti- 
ful lights,'  but  you  don't  want 
to  see  the  light.  You  want  to 
see  the  darkness.  It's  the  dark- 
ness you  want  to  see.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  darkness."  As  he 
talked  he  moved  his  arms  in 
and  out  from  his  sides  as  if  he  were  de- 
scribing barrels  of  different  sizes  or 
perhaps  volumes  and  intensities  of 
darkness. 

That  Joe  should  respond  to  my  half- 
hearted paradox  with  such  a  startling 
one  of  his  own  was  more  than  I  had 
counted  on.  I  asked  him  when  he  could 
begin  but  instead  of  answering  he  got 
up  from  the  table  and  began  to  walk 
back  along  the  stone  path,  still  talking 
rapidly  and  shaping  the  air  with  his 
hands  as  I  followed  behind.  On  the 
back  of  his  slate-gray  jump  suit  were 
embroidered  the  words  "The  Electri- 
cian" with  a  telephone  number  under- 
neath. I  could  also  see  that  his  left  sock 
was  red  and  his  right  was  green. 

"What  I  can  do  up  here,"  he  said  as 
he  turned  to  face  me,  "is  to  put  in  some 
ELN-53s,  and  over  there,"  he  said, 
pointing  toward  the  walnut  tree, 
"some  ELS-28s."  I  was  staring,  howev- 
er, at  his  (Continued  on  page  1 76) 
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\Ci)uiiiiiicd  jrutH  juige  174)  socks. 

That's  how  I  tell  one  foot  ^voo^  he 
other,"  he  explained.  "Port  ;uvJ  :,Lar- 
hoard." 

When  we  returned  to  the  table 
where  he  had  left  his  loose-leaf  binder 
he  opened  to  a  page  in  one  of  his  cata- 
logues and  showed  me  what  he  meant 
by  F.LN-53s.  It  was  a  gently  curved 
stem  of  green  metal  about  thirty  inches 
high  trom  which  drooped  a  lily-shaped 
bell  o(  the  saine  mottled  green,  a  fix- 
ture that  would  be  all  but  invisible  in 
the  clumps  of  privet  and  viburnum  that 
line  the  stone  path  to  the  garage, 
though  it  would  be  too  prominent  for 
the  brick  path  that  winds  through  the 
lawn  to  the  front  gate. 

Frost  was  in  the  air  and  Joe  would 
have  to  start  soon  in  order  to  finish  be- 
fore the  ground  froze.  I  asked  when  he 
could  give  me  an  estimate  and  how 
long  the  job  would  take.  But  as  soon  as 
the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth  I 
knew  that  I  had  spoken  too  soon.  "Not 
so  fast,"  Joe  said,  shutting  his  cata- 
logues. "Maybe  I  can  get  to  it  before 
the  frost  and  maybe  I  can't.  These 
things  take  time  to  think  about  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  rushed.  I'll  let  you 
know,"  he  said,  collecting  his  cata- 
logues and  turning  to  walk  up  the  path. 

Soon  November  came  and  went 
with  no  sign  of  Joe.  Nor  was  there  any 
point  in  importuning  him,  for  when  a 
craftsman  in  this  village  says  maybe, 
that's  exactly  what  he  means.  But  I 
wasn't  concerned.  I  felt  that  Joe  and  I 
understood  each  other  and  that  sooner 
or  later  he'd  show  up. 

Spring  came.  My  garden  gleamed 
under  its  blanket  of  marsh  marigold,  its 
tufts  of  jonquils  and  forsythia.  I  called 
Joe  a  few  times,  left  messages  with  his 
wife,  his  children,  even  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter, and  finally,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
give  up,  he  arrived  in  his  straw  porkpie 
hat  and  slate-gray  jump  suit.  "Next 
weekend,"  he  said,  "I'll  have  some- 
thing laid  out.  If  you  like  it  we'll  go 
ahead.  If  you  don't,  don't  worry.  It's 
only  an  experiment.  I  can  always  turn 
right  around  and  change  it." 

By  the  following  weekend  when  I  ar- 
rived from  r.'i-w  Vork  the  stone  path 
was  St  rev  n  w/n:-  \     !-v-  .-vibl-i    -'.  ■•:![. 


tall  stems  were  our  of  sight,  hidden  in 
the  borders  along  the  stone  path.  I  was 
eager  for  iui  iset  not  only  so  th^t  I  could 
see  how  the  lights  would  look  but  to 
find  out  at  last  what  Joe  had  meant  by 
seeing  the  darkness.  'When  Joe  arrived 
just  after  dark  he  repeated  his  warning 
of  a  week  before  that  this  was  only  an 
experiment — one  that  he  could  always 
"turn  right  around"  and  change. 

What  I  saw  when  Joe  turned  the 
switch  was  awful.  The  plants  around 
the  terrace  glowed  Jell-O  green  and  the 
path  had  become  a  lit  banana.  "I  was 
thinking  of  something  a  little  softer,"  I 
said  to  Joe  as  he  emerged  from  the 
darkness  onto  the  terrace. 

"WeU,  some  people  like  one  thing 
and  some  people  like  another,"  he  said 
as  he  removed  the  green  and  yellow 
bulbs  and  unplugged  various  wires  un- 
til the  path  was  dark  again.  "As  for  me, 
I  hate  green  lights.  But  it's  your  garden 
and  I  wanted  to  see  what  you  liked." 
And  with  that  he  was  gone,  having 
promised  to  return  the  next  week. 

When  I  arrived  a  week  later  Joe  was 
waiting  for  me.  There  were  more  wires 
than  ever  strung  along  the  stone  path 
and  through  the  flower  beds  and  this 
time  when  he  threw  the  switch  the 
stone  path  glowed  in  dappled  pools  of 
moonlight  as  it  wound  up  toward  the 
garage,  and  the  plants  around  the  ter- 
race were  a  lively  green  like  young  olive 
trees.  The  effect  of  moonglow  that  Joe 
had  achieved  was  heightened  by  the 
mystery  of  its  source,  for  unless  you  set 
out  to  find  the  lamp,  you  would  have 
no  idea  where  the  glow  was  coming 
from.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the 
stones  and  plants  themselves  but  there 
was  something  more  subtle  yet,  for  the 
light  along  the  path  was  not  at  all  uni^ 
form.  Joe  had  scattered  just  enough 
moonglow  for  someone  to  find  the 
path  in  the  dark.  The  rest  was  various 
intensities  of  blackness.  The  effect  erf 
these  intermittent  pools  of  silver  upon 
the  shadowy  darkness  was  fascinc^ting 
to  watch,  a  little  like  Rembrandt's  light 
in  dark  interiors. 

Most  nights  for  the  next  six  weeks  or 
so  Joe  would  work  in  my  garden,  his 
wires  snaking  everywhere.  Now  and 
then  he  would  bring  a  friend,  for  exam- 
ple, Esteban  Vicente,  the  Bridgehamp- 


ton  painter,  or  he  would  ask  one  or 
another  of  his  clients  from  Southamp- 
ton over  to  see  his  work  in  progress. 
"When  I  came  down  on  Fridays  and  saw 
what  he  had  done  I  could,  with  a  little 
effort,  imagine  that  he  had  in  fact  been 
carving  shapes  from  the  darkness  as 
he  said  he  would,  using  his  lights  as  a 
kind  of  cutting  tool.  Soon  the  upper 
branches  of  the  walnut  were  glowing 
coolly  as  if  marking  breaks  in  the  night 
sky.  A  light  in  the  branches  of  a  locust 
some  twenty  feet  high  spiUed  through 
the  thick  ivy  fastened  to  its  trunk  and 
washed  against  the  garage  gates.  A  dim 
shaft  of  light  from  somewhere  in  the 
cherry  tree  caught  the  exact  circumfer- 
ence of  the  green  tabletop.  At  its  center 
a  potted  red  begonia  seemed  to  float 
above  it.  Against  the  shingled  side  of 
the  house  a  sparse  Uex  cast  a  spidery  sil- 
houette almost  to  the  eaves  whUe  the 
reflected  glow  from  the  shingles  barely 
lit  the  brick  path.  By  the  time  Joe  fin- 
ished, the  darkness  had  become  an  ir- 
regular arrangement  of  palpable 
shapes  of  various  densities,  incised 
here  and  there  by  glowing  pools  along 
the  paths,  walnut  branches,  and  the 
dim  glow  from  the  sides  of  the  house. 

Evidently  he  was  as  pleased  by  the 
result  as  I  for  soon  after  he  had  finished 
he  asked  if  he  could  show  the  garden  at 
night  to  some  other  clients.  For  the 
next  few  weeks  I  became  aware  from 
time  to  time  as  I  sat  outside  on  summer 
evenings  of  soft  voices  and  shadowy 
figures  amid  the  ghostly  phlox  and 
loosestrife,  spectral  gallery-goers — my 
fellow  collectors  of  Joe  Sherry's  oeu- 
vre — whispering  their  admiration. 

Now  when  I  walk  in  my  garden  at 
night  I  barely  notice  Joe's  lights.  They 
have  settled  in  amid  the  privet  and  li- 
lac, the  perennial  borders  and  the  can- 
opy of  trees  as  amiably  as  if  they  had 
grown  there.  The  last  time  I  saw  Joe  he 
was  carrying  a  book  about  Japanese 
gardens  and  showed  me  a  picture  of  a 
little  pool  he  was  going  to  build  for 
someone  in  Southampton — a  pool  into 
which  a  little  plume  of  water  splashed 
against  some  stones  from  time  to  time. 
"It's  the  sound  of  the  water  that  you 
want,"  he  explained  to  me  in  his  head- 
long way.  "You  want  the  sound  of  the 
water  but  you  don't  want  to  hear  it."  d 
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